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EDITORS'  PREFACE 


HEOLOGY  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances 


been  opened  up,  fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon 
many  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  historical 
method  has  been  applied  with  important  results.  This 
has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library  of  Theological 
Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it.  It  has  also 
made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enter- 
prise  which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological 
inquiry  up  to  date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
Christian  Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete 
in  itself,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  pre- 
pare a  volume  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will 
give  the  history  and  literature  of  each  department,  as 
well  as  of  Theology  as  a  whole. 


New  lines  of  investigation  have 
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The  Library  is  intended  to  forir  a  series  of  Text- 
Books  for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  com- 
pactness  of  statement  At  the  same  time,  they  have  in 
view  that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other 
departments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic 
and  thorough  exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Tech- 
nical matters  will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of 
notes,  and  the  text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attract- 
ive as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the 

interests  of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements 

both  of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the 
questions  which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  difierent 
departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation 
in  the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They 
will  be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors 
in  the  effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may 

adequately  represent  the  present  condition  of  investi- 
gation, and  indicate  the  way  for  further  progress. 

Charles  A.  Briggs 
Stewart  D.  F.  Salmond 
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PREFACE. 


In  this  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  promise 
made  in  the  former  one  to  describe  the  Keformed  Churches, 
itm  Aiiftbaptiat  and  Socinian  movements  And  tiie  GouAter- 
xafoiBifttioii  in  the  mxteenth  oentaxj. 

It  hM  been  bated  en  n  euefnl  itndj  ef  oontempomx 
eomoee  of  mfonnation,  and  no  important  ImI  bae  been 
rocorded  for  which  there  is  not  coutemponirj  evidence. 
Full  use  has  been  made  of  work  done  by  predecessors  in 
the  flame  fieUl  The  sources  and  the  later  books  consulted 
have  been  named  at  the  beginning  4t  eaob  oliapter ;  but 
•speeial  leteenee  ia  dne  to  the  wiiftingi  of  R»toor  Pollard 
on  the  rejgaa  of  HenTj  yto,  and  Sdward  tl,  and  to  tboae 
of  MM.  Lemonier  and  Mari^jd  for  the  history  of 
Protestantism  in  France.  The  sources  consulted  are, 
for  the  most  part,  printed  in  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
iflBoed  by  the  wiona  Gk>venunenta  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
oonwBpondflttoe  of  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  iiz.- 
teenth  oentnry,  edited  and  published  for  Historioal  and 
Archaeological  Societies ;  but  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers. 
Domestic,  relating  to  the  reigns  of  Edward  vi.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  is  little  more  than  a  brief  aooount  of 
the  contents  of  the  documents,  and  has  to  be  supple- 
mented Iqr  leferenoe  to  the  original  doomnents  in  the 
Beoord  Offioe. 

The  field  covered  in  this  volume  is  so  extensive  that 
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the  aoooonto  of  the  ziae  end  progrcBB  of  the  Beformation 
in  the  variooB  coontriee  indiidcd  had  to  he  yety  much 
oondenBed.    I  haTe  purposely  given  a  larger  epaoe  to  the 

beginnings  of  each  movement,  believing  them  to  be  less 
known  and  more  deserving  of  study.  One  omission  must 
be  noted.  Nothing  has  been  said  directly  about  the 
Beformed  Chuichee  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the 
neiglbhotiring  lands.  It  woold  have  heen  eaqr  to  devote 
a  lew  pages  to  the  sabject ;  bat  sneh  a  brief  description 
would  have  been  misleading.  The  rise,  continuance,  and 
decline  of  these  Churches  are  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  peculiar  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
countries,  that  no  adequate  or  informing  aocount  of  them 
could  be  given  witiiout  largely  exceeding  the  lunits  of 
ifiaoe  s(t  my  dispoeaL 

After  the  volume  had  been  fully  printed,  and  addition 
or  alteration  was  impossible,  two  important  documents 
l)earing  on  subjects  discussed  came  into  my  hands  too 
late  for  references  in  the  text. 

I  have  lound  that  the  library  of  the  Technical  College 
in  Glasgow  contains  a  copy,  probably  unique^  of  the  famoofi 
Hymn-book  of  the  Bretkren  published  at  Ulm  in  1688. 
It  is  entitled:  Ein  hiibsch  luu  Gesangbnch  darinTien 
begriejfen  die  Kirchenordnung  und  Geseng  die  ziir  Zantx 
Kran  und  Fidneck  in  Behem,  von  der  ChrisUieken  Brudtt' 
mihafi  den  Fieoofrdtn,  die  btBherofUr  Unckriden  und  KUaer 

werden.     Gedmckt  sn  Ulm  bey  Hans  Vamier.  An. 

MDXXXViii.  I  know  of  a  copy  of  much  later  date  in 
Niimberg ;  but  of  no  perfect  copy  of  this  early  impression. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  book  confirms  what  I  have 
said  of  the  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Bretkrm. 

Then  in  December  1906,  Sef&or  Henriques  pnb- 
Usbed  St  Lisbon  the  authentic  records  of  the  trial  of 
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George  Buchanan  and  two  fellow  profeseois  in  the 
Coimbni  College  before  the  InqniaitioxL  These  records 
show  that  the  prosecution  had  not  been  instigated  hj  the 
Jesuits,  as  was  generally  conjectured,  bnt  was  due  to  the 

malice  of  a  former  Principal  of  the  College.  The  state- 
ment made  on  p.  556  has  therefore  to  be  corrected. 

The  kindness  of  the  publishers  has  provided  an 
historical  map,  which  I  trust  will  be  fond  usehiL  It 
gives,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  a  representation  to 
the  eye  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  Anabaptist  movement 
The  red  bars  denote  districts  where  contemporary  docu- 
ments attest  the  existence  of  Anabaptist  communities. 
At  least  four  maps,  representing  successive  periods,  would 
be  needed  to  show  with  exactness  the  shifting  boundaries 
of  the  vaiions  confessions;  one  map  can  only  give  the 
general  results. 

My  thanks  are  again  due  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Deuney, 
and  to  another  friend,  for  the  care  they  liave  taken  in 
revising  the  proof  sheets,  and  for  many  valuable 
suggestiona 

THOMAS  M.  UNDSAY. 
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BOOK  III. 
THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 

CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTION, 
j  1.  The  iMMiaXifm  of  the  Feaee  of  AugAwrff, 

The  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  secured  the  legal 
recognition  of  the  Reformation  within  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  consequently  within  European  polity.  Hence- 
forward States,  which  declared  through  their  responsible 
rulers  that  they  meant  to  live  after  the  religion  described 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession^  were  admitted  to  the  comity  of 
nfttfi^ffi  and  the  Pope  was  legally  and  practically  debarred 
from  excommunicating  them,  from  placing  them  under 
inUrdietf  and  from  inciting  obedient  neighbouring  potentates 
to  conquer  and  disposaefls  their  sovereigns.  The  Bishop  of 
Borne  could  no  longer,  according  to  the  recognised  custom 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire^  launch  a  Bull  against  a 
Lntheran  prince  and  expect  to  have  its  execution  enforced 
as  in  earlier  dajs.  The  Popes  were  natnndly  slow  to  m 
this,  and  had  to  be  reminded  of  the  altered  state  of  matters 
more  than  once.^ 

>  The  fierce  old  Pontiff,  Paul  iv.,  declared  in  a  Bull  (Feb.  15,  1559)  that 
the  mere  fact  of  heresy  in  princea  deprived  tb«ni  of  all  lawftil  power ;  but  he 
Mimd  no  om.  Wban  bii  mooMior  propowd,  in        to  looniinnnlwitt 

Bliiobeth  of  England  by  name  simply  as  a  ProteataBti  ho  mi  tikta  to  tMk 

sharply  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  Queen  was  finally  excommuni- 
cated in  1570  as  a  partaker ' '  in  the  atrocioua  mysteries  of  CalTinism,"  and  as 
mcb  oatnde  the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 
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Of  oouiBQ,  tbe  exalted  Bonuuust  poven,  ciTil  and 
ecclesiastical,  never  meant  this  settlement  to  be  lasting. 
They  intrigued  secretly  among  thei||el  ves,  and  fought  openly. 


the  Thirty  Years'  War,  mainly  caused  by  the  determination 

of  the  Jesuits  that  by  the  help  of  God  and  the  devil,  for 
that,  as  Cailyle  has  remarked,  was  the  peculiarity  of  the 
plan,  all  Gennany  must  be  brought  back  to  the  obedience  of 
Holy  Stepmother  Church,  and  to  submission  to  the  Supreme 
Headship  of  the  Holy  lioman  Empire — the  Supreme  Head- 
ship becoming  more  and  more  shadowy  as  the  years  passed. 
The  settlement  lasted,  however,  and  remains  in  general 
outline  until  the  present. 

But  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  did  not  end  the 
sevolt  against  Rome  which  was  simmering  in  every  land 
in  Western  Europe.  It  made  no  provision  for  the  nmltitude 
of  believers  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  whose  princes,  for 
conscienoe'  sake  or  for  worldly  policy,  remained  steadfast 
to  Borne,  save  that  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  emigrate 
to  territories  where  the  rulers  were  of  the  same  faith  as 
theirs.  These  Lutherans  were  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  Gennany,  and  were  very  abundant  in  the  Duchy  of 
Austria.  The  statement  of  Faber,  Uie  Bishop  of  Vienna, 
that  the  onlj  good  CSat^lios  in  that  eify  were  himself 
and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  was,  of  course,  riietorioal; 
but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  numbem  of  the  foUowera  of 
Luther.^ 

It  chained  inevocably  to  the  Bomamst  creed,  by  the 
clause  called  the  wktkuiioal  rttemaJtiUm,  not  merely  the 
people,  but  the  rulers  in  the  numerous  ecclesiastical 
principalities  scattered  all  over  Germany.  This  pro- 
virion  secured  tihat  if  an  ecdesiastieal  prince  adopted  the 
Lutheran  faith,  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  principality. 

>  In  the  AUoM  tur  DnlmgttiihkkU  by  Henssi  and  Haltit  (Tttbfaigsii* 
1906),  there  is  an  attempt  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  presence  of  German 
Prote-staiits  outside  i\w  territories  of  the  Lutheran  princes ;  Map  z.  iritr 
OtaciUdUe  der  deuttchen  Jicjurmatum  njui  Gegenre/urmalion, 


against  it  The  final  deterniii 
was  that  hideous  nightmare  wj 


tfort  to  overthrow  it 
goes  by  the  name  of 
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It  is  probable  that  this  provision  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  secure  for  the  Romanists  the  position  they  now  have 
in  Germany.  It  was  partly  due  to  the  alarms  excited 
by  tlie  fact  that  Albe4|  of  Brandenburg,  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  had  secularised  his  land  of  East  PniBsia 
and  bad  become  a  Lutheran,  and  by  the  narrow  escape  of 
the  province  of  Koln  from  following  in  the  same  path, 
under  its  reforming  archbishopp  Hermann  von  Wied. 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg  made  no  provision  for  any  Pro- 
testants other  than  those  who  accepted  the  Augsboig  Con- 
'  fession;  and  thouaands  in  the  Palatinate  and  aUtbrooghout 
South  (Germany  preferred  another  type  of  Protestant  foith. 
It  is  probable  that,  had  Luther  lived  for  ten  or  fifteen  yean 
longer,  the  great  division  between  the  Beformed  or  Cidvin- 
ist  and  the  Evangelical  or  Lutheran  Churches  would  have 
been  bridged  over;  but  after  his  death  his  successors, 
intent  to  maintain,  as  th^  expressed  it,  the  deposit  of 
truth  which  Luther  had  left,  actually  ostracised  Melanchthon 
for  his  endeavour  to  heal  tiie  breach*  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Lutheran  Church  within  Germany  after  1555 
lost  large  districts  to  the  Beformed  Church. 

Under  Elector  Frederick  iii.,  suraamed  the  Pious,  the 
territorial  Church  of  the  Palatinate  separated  from  the 
circle  of  Lutheran  Churches,  and  in  1563  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  was  published.  This  celebrated  doctrinal  formula 
at  once  became,  and  hfis  remained,  the  distinctive  creed  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  Keformed  Church  within 
German V  ;  and  its  inlluence  extended  even  farther. 

Bremen  followed  the  example  of  the  Palatinate  in 
1568.  Its  divines  published  a  doctrinal  Declaration  in 
1572,  and  a  more  lengthy  Consensits  Bremenensu  in  1595. 
Anhalt,  under  its  ruler  John  George  (1587-1603),  did 
away  with  the  consistorial  system  of  Church  government, 
and  abandoned  the  use  of  Luther's  Catechism.  Hesse- 
Cassel  joined  the  circle  of  (German  Beformed  Churches  in 
1605.  These  examples  were  followed  in  many  smaller 
principalities,  most  of  which,  imitating  all  the  Reformed 
Churches,  published  separate  and  distinctive  conf essiona  of 
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faith,  which  were  nevertheleBB  suppoeed  to  oontaiii  the  sum 
and  aubetanoe  of  the  oommon  Befdrmed  cieed.^ 

These  German  principalitieB,  rulers  and  inhahitants, 

placed  themselves  deliberately  outside  the  protection  of  the 
Beligious  Peace  of  Augsburg.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  their  faith  were  not  very  different  from  the  Lutheran, 
but  they  were  im]X)rtant  enough  to  make  them  forego 
the  protection  which  thfe  treaty  afforded.  Setting  aside 
minor  ditferences  and  sentiments,  perhaps  more  powerful 
than  doctrines,  their  separation  from  neighbouring  Pro- 
testants was  based  on  their  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
Ubiquity,  essential  to  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Supper,  and  to  the  consistorial  system  of  ecclesi- 

*  The  fullest  account  of  these  Geroum  Befonnad  oonfeamons  is  to  be  found 
in  MOUer'i  DU  Bekttmtmktduifttm  der  r^mrmMm  JTInAe— the  Emden 
Cttkehim  (1564).  pp.  1  uul  666 ;  the  HHiObefg  OaUOnUm  (1666),  ppt  I, 
682;  tll«  JVSmmw  Confcssiim  of  the  Dillenburg  Synod  (1578).  liii,  720  ;  the 
Bnwun  Conaenma  (1595),  liv,  739  ;  the  Staffort  Book  (1559)  for  Baden,  liv, 
797 ;  the  C<ni/t$»ion  of  the  General  Synod  qf  Casael,  Iv  and  817,  and  the 
Meuian  Calechiem  (1607),  822 ;  and  the  £Mth$im  Confession  (1613),  8S8. 
An  theee  Gemuui  Sefovmed  eoBftMums  followed  U eUaohtlum  in  hie 
vodeavouni  to  unite  the  Calvinist  and  the  Lutheran  doctrinal  positions. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  only  one  which  maintains  its  place 
M  A  doctrinal  symbol  down  to  the  present  day,  ia  the  Heidelberg  Catechisvu 
It«nednftod.«i  tiie  MggeitloBof  fheSleeter  Fkedeiiak  tiie  fioin  by  two 
tbedogieiii^  Caspar  Oleviaana  and  Zeclifcfiee  Uniniia,  wlio  were  able  to 
express  in  a  really  remarkable  degree  the  thoughts  of  German  Protestants 
who  could  not  accept  the  hard  and  fast  Lutheranism  of  the  opponents  of 
Melanchthon.  It  speedily  found  favour  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  although 
its  atrongaet  eupporten  beknged  to  tho  Shine  {woviticeii  It  wm  in  wo 
both  •■  o  meant  of  jnetrnetion  and  at  n  dootiinal  lymbol  in  most  of  the 
Qerman  Beformed  Churches  along  with  their  own  symbolical  books.  Its 
use  spread  to  Holland  and  beyond  it.  Two  separate  translations  appeared 
in  Scotland.  The  earlier  is  contained  in  (Dunlop's)  CollectioH  of  Confe^ioas 
^HM.  .  .  .  o/puiUcamlher(l^4mik$CaifmdiqfSaoaai^ 
A  OaltMm  ^Ike  CAWMm  MMgitm,  ttm^pmtd  by  Zaehary  Unim,  e^pvomi 
Fnderiek  III.  Elector  Pa?aiine,  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Palatinate^ 
and  hy  other  Beformed  Churches  in  Oermany  :  aiui  taught  in  their  schools 
and  churches :  examined  and  approved^  wilhout  any  ailerationf  by  the  Synod 
^DoH,  ami  nffoimted to  b§  knight  in  tk$  ttfwnui  thtutkei  mi  khoobin 
HUJMherlande:  translated  emipriniti  AnM  1691  by  jmblie  m^ktHtyfor 
the  use  of  Scotland,  with  tlie  ar^iments  and  use  of  the  several  doctrines  therein 
contained,  by  Jeremias  Bastingiua;  stmetinug  prinUd  with  Uu  Book  ^ 
Common  Order  and  taalm  Book. 
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astical  govenunent  They  repadiated  the  two  portions  of 
the  Lutheran  syBtem  which  were  derived  professedly  from 
the  medittval  Chturoh,  and  insisted  on  basing  their  exposi- 
tion of  doctrine  and  their  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment more  directly  on  the  Word  of  God.  They  had  oome 
in  contact  with  another  rofbrmation  movement,  had 
recognised  its  sturdier  principles,  and  had  become  so 
•  enamoured  of  them  that  they  felt  compelled  to  leave  the 
Lutheran  Church  for  the  Reformed. 

Still  confining  ourselves  to  Germany,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  Augsburg  Confession  ostentatiously  and  over  and 
over  again  separato<]  those  who  accepted  it  from  protesters 
against  the  media-'val  Church,  who  were  called  Anabaptists. 
It  repudiated  views  supposed  to  be  held  by  them  on 
Baptism,  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  possibility  of  a  life  of 
sinless  perfection,  and  the  relation  of  Christian  men  to  the 
magistracy.  In  some  of  the  truces  arranged  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  evangelical  princes, — truces  which  antici- 
pated the  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg, — attempts  were 
made  to  induce  Lutlierans  and  Komanists  to  unite  in  sup- 
pressing those  sectaries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  tlity 
were  not  included  in  the  settlement  in  1555.  Yet  they 
had  spread  all  over  Germany,  endured  with  constancy 
bloody  persecutions,  and  from  them  have  come  the  large 
and  influential  Baptist  Churches  in  Europe  and  America. 
From  beginning  to  end  they  were  outside  the  Lutheran 
Beformation. 


§  2.  Ths  Stformatum  oiUHde  Oermany. 

When  we  go  beyond  Germany  and  survey  the  other 
countries  of  Western  Europe»  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
the  story  of  the  Lutheran  movement  from  its  beginning 
down  to  its  successful  issue  in  the  Beligious  Peace  of 
Augsburg  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  history  of  the  Be- 
formation. France,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  even  Italy,  Spain,  and  Poland,  throbbed 
with  the  religious  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  iLa 
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manifestations  in  these  lands  differed  in  many  respects 
from  that  which  belonged  to  Germany.  All  shared 
with  Germany  the  common  experiences,  intellectual  and 
religious,  political  and  economic,  of  that  period  of  transition 
which  is  called  the  Eenaissance  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word — ^the  transition  from  medii£val  to  modern  life.^  They 
had  all  oome  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  They  had  all 
emeiged  from  Medisevalism,  and  all  saw  the  irider  ontlook 
wMoh  was  the  heritage  of  the  tim&  All  fait  the 
same  longing  to  shake  themselves  dear  ol  the  incnhna  of 
clericalism  which  weighed  heavily  on  their  national  life, 
whether  religions  or  political  Each  land  went  forward, 
marching  by  its  own  path  marked  out  for  it  by  its  past 
history,  intellectual,  rdigions^  and  civiL  The  movements 
in  these  various  conntriss  towards  a  freer  and  more  real 
leligions  life  cannot  be  described  in  the  same  general  terms ; 
but  if  Italy  and  Spain  be  excepted,  their  attempts  at  a 
national  reformation  had  one  thing  in  common  which 
dctimUjly  separated  them  from  the  Lutheran  movement. 

S  3.  TAs  lUfirmed  tffpe  of  DoOrvM, 

If  the  type  of  doctrine  professed  by  the  Protestants 
in  those  countries  he  considered  (confessedly  a  ]>artial,  one- 
sided, and  imperfect  standard),  it  may  1x3  sfiid  that  th(\v  all 
refused  to  accept  some  of  the  distinctive  Lutheran  dogmat  ic 
conclusions,  and  that  they  all  departed  more  widely  from 
some  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  Their 
national  confessions  in  their  final  forms  borrowed  more 
from  Zurich  and  (3eneva  than  from  Wittenberg,  and  they 
all  belong  to  the  Keformed  as  distinguishedfrom  theLutheran 
or  Evangelical  circle  of  creeds.'    It  was  perhaps  natural 

>  OompMB  Tol.  i.  pt  i.  48^ 

'  TIm  nrart  oomplete  ooIIcetioB  of  thoM  BsfeniMd  enedi  It  givcii  In 

MUller,  Die  Bekrn  '  i  .^chrifUn  der  refarmirien  Kireke  (Leipnp,  1903). 
The  most  important  are  the  following  (the  figoxet  within  bmckeUgive  the 
pages  in  Mailer) : — 

SwmBittpAltO.— Zwingli's  2%eMtof  1528  (xvi,  1} ;  first  B$iveU«  Cottfes- 
fim  of  1086  (txvl,  101) ;  Oenem  (kn^euUm  of  1686  (xxri.  111) ;  Otnexn 
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that  differences  in  the  ritual  and  theory  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  very  fipex  and  crown  of  Christian  Puhlic 
Worship,  should  be  to  the  general  eye  the  visible  cleavage 
between  rival  forms  of  Christianity.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  Reformation  movement,  the  great  popular  dlHtinction 
between  the  Romanists  and  Protestants  was  that  the  one 
refused  and  the  other  admitted  the  laity  to  partake  of  the 
Cup  of  Communion ;  and  later,  within  au  orthodox  Pro- 
testantism, the  thought  of  ubiquity  was  the  dividing  line. 
The  LuthemoB  afiserted  and  the  Reformed  denied  or  ignored 
the  doctrine;  and  those  confeesionB  took  the  Befonned 
view. 

^  4.  Tiie  Eeformed  ideal  of  Ecclesiastical  Government, 

'  This  mmilarity  of  published  creed  was  the  one  poniiw 
iKnid  which  united  all  those  Churohes ;  but  it  may  also  be 
said  that  all  of  them,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
Church  of  England,^  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
consistorial  system  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  and  that  . 
most  of  them  accepted  in  theory  at  least  Calvin's  concep- 
tion of  eodesiastioal  government.  They  strove  to  get 
away  from  the  mediseval  ideas  of  ecdeeiastioal  rule,  and  to 
return  to  the  principles  which  they  believed  to  be  laid  ^ 
down  for  tbein  in  the  New  Testament,  illustrated  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries.     Tiie  Church, 

Cri/rcAtm  of  1545  [(xxviii,  117)  tnnaUted  in  (Donlop's)  Cot\/e*tion»f  efeo.,  ii, 

139]. 

EKOLAVi».-~lcl«»rdliw  Fari^4w»  ArHdet  of  16SS,  Tkirty-eigKt  AfHOu 
of  15S8,  TkM^-mim  ArUeU$  of  1671  (xlii,  505) ;  LatHbeth  AHklu  of  1595 
(xliT,  525) ;  Irish  Articles  of  1615  (xliv,  526). 

Scotland. — ScoUlsh  Confession  of  1560,  Xaiioiuil  CovenaiU  of  1551 
[(xxxv,  249),  (Dunlop's)  Coi^tssums,  etc.,  ii.  pp.  21  and  103]. 

Fbavoi.— Ohi^M  <7aff^bm  of  1559  (xzxii,  221). 

KimRLAMlM.— €bii/itimo  Bdgica  of  1561  (xxxiT,  288) ;  NdhttUmAB 
Coi^euion  of  1566  (xxxv,  935) ;  Frisian  Confession  of  1528  (xfi,  980). 

HuNOARY. — Hungarian  Cini/r.vtii»i  of  1562  (xxviii,  376), 

BouEULA. — Bohemian  Con/ewwn  ot  1609  (xxzix,  453). 

>  It  hM  been  mgge«ted  that  «Im  eeelmiwiioal  jwlMlietion  vliieb  gnw 
oat  of  the  Elixabethan  settlemait  of  religion  in  En^aod  borrowed  not  a  Urn 
ehofMtoriotin  firom  the  Latbano  oontiotoml  ooorti. 
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according  to  CSalvin,  was  a  theocratic  democracy,  aiid  the 
ultimate  souioe  of  authority  lay  in  the  ipj^nobejsbip  of  the 
Christian  community,  inspired  by  the  Presence  of  Christ 
promised  to  all  His  people.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century 
this  ocmoeption  ^ras  oonfronted  and  laigeij  qualified  in 
practice,  by  the  dread  that  it  might  lead  to  a  return  to  the 
derioal  tutelage  of  tb»  mediaval  Church  from  which  they 
had  just  escaped.  Presbyter  might  become  priest  writ 
large ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Beformation  in  toany  lands 
could  see,  as  Zwingli  did  in  Zurich  and  Cranmer  in 
England,  that  the  civil  authorities  might  well  represent 
the  Christian  democrai^.  Etch  Calvin  in  Geneva  had  to 
content  himself  with  eoclesiaBtioal  ordinances  whidi  kit 
the  Church  completely  under  the  control  of  lea  tris  honnoris 
teigneurs  syndicques  et  conseil  de  Genh)e :  and  the  Scottish 
Church  in  1572  had  to  recognise  that  the  King  was  the 
"  Supreme  Governor  of  this  realm  as  well  in  things 
temporal  as  in  the  conservation  and  purgation  of  religion." 
The  nations  and  principalities  in  Western  Europe  which 
had  adopted  and  supported  the  Eeformation  believed  that 
manifold  abuses  had  arisen  in  the  past,  directly  and 
indirectly,  through  the  exemption  of  the  Church  and  its 
possessions  from  secular  control,  and  they  were  determined 
not  to  permit  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  scholarship  of  the  Renaissance  had  discovered 
the  tnie  text  of  the  old  Roman  Civil  Code,  and  one  of 
the  features  of  that  time  of  transition — ^perhaps  its  most 
important  and  far-reaching  feature,  for  law  enters  into 
every  relation  of  human  life — was  the  substitution  of  civil 
law  based  on  the  Codes  of  Justinian  and  Theodosius,  for 
canon  law  based  on  the  Deoretum  of  Gratian.  These 
old  Roman  oodes  taught  the  lawyeis  and  statesmen  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  look  upon  the  Church  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Stete;  and  the  thought  that  the  Christian 
community  had  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  and  that 
ito  guidance  and  disdpline  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
office-bearers  choeen  by  its  membership,  was  everywhere 
confironted,  modified,  largely  overthrown  by  the  imperious 
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claim  of  the  civilian  lawyers.  Ecclesiastical  leaders  within 
the  Reformed  Churches  might  strive  as  they  liked  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  posHessions  of  the  Church,  which  they 
willingly  placed  under  the  control  of  civil  law,  and  its 
discipline  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  which  they 
declared  to  be  the  inalienable  possession  of  the  Church ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  State  refused  to  perceive  the  distinction, 
and  insisted  in  maintaining  full  oontrol  over  the  eccleei- 
astical  jurisdictioiL  Henoe  it  came  about  that  in  every 
land  where  the  secular  authoritieB  ware  fmnrable  to  the 
Beformation,  the  Church  became  mm  or  less  subject  to^ 
the  State ;  and  this  resulted  in  a  large  variety  of  ecdeeiaBti- 
oal  organisations  in  commonitiee  all  belonging  to  the  Be- 
lonned  Church.  While  it  may  be  aaid  with  perfect  truth 
that  the  ohurohly  ideal  in  the  minds  of  the  leaden  in  most 
el  the  Befonned  Ghuiehes  was  to  restore  the  theooiatic 
democracy  of  the  early  oenturies,  and  that  this  was  a 
strong  point  of  oontrast  between  them  and  Luther,  who 
insisted  that  the  ju»  epueopaU  bekmged  to  the  dvil 
magistrate,  in  pnctioe  the  secular  authorities  in  Switserland, 
the  Netherlands,  the  !Matinate,  et&»  kept  almost  as  tight  a 
hold  on  the  Beframed  national  Churches  as  did  tlie  Lutheran 
princes  and  municipalities.  In  one  land  only,  France,  the 
ecclesiastical  ideal  of  Calvin  had  full  liberty  to  embody 
itself  in  a  constitution,  and  that  only  because  the  French 
Reformed  Church  struggled  into  existence  under  the  civil 
rule  of  a  Komanist  State,  and,  like  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  early  centuries,  maintained  itself  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  secular  authorities  which  persecuted  it. 

§  5.  The  Tnjlumce  of  Humamm  <m  ths  B$farmed  Chwnkei, 

The  portion  of  the  Reformation  which  lay  outside  the 
Peace  of  Augsburg  had  another  characteristic  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  Lutheran  Beformation  included 
within  the  treaty — it  owed  much  more  to  Humanism. 
Erasmus  and  what  he  ropgosented  had  a  greater  share  in 
its  birth  and  early  progrsM,  and  his  influence  aj^eared 
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amidst  the  most  dissimilar  saifoimdingv.  Heniy  vni.  and 
Zwingli  seem  to  stand  at  opposite  polee ;  yet  the  £nglish 
autociat  and  the  Swiss  democrat  were  alike  in  this,  that 
they  owed  moeh  to  Erasmus,  and  that  the  reformations 
which  they  reepeotiTely  led  were  largely  prompted  by  the 
impulse  of  Hnmauism.  One  has  only  to  compare  the 
Bishop^  Book  and  the  Kin^t  Book  of  the  Henricsn  period 
in  En^nd  with  the  many  statements  Erasmus  has  made 
about  the  kind  of  reformation  he  desired  to  see,  to  recognise 
tiiat  they  were  meant  to  serve  for  a  reformation  in  life 
^and  morals  which  would  leave  untouched  the  fundamental 
doctrinal  system  of  the  mediaeval  Church  and  its  organisa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
great  Humanist.  The  Bible,  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  with  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  first 
four  CEcuiiienical  Councils,  were  recognised  as  the  standards 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  Ten  Articles:  and  the  Scholastic  Theo- 
logy,  so  derided  by  Erasmus,  was  contemptuously  ignored. 
The  accompanying  Injiuidions  set  little  store  by  pilgrimages, 
relics,  and  indulgences,  and  the  other  sujK^rstitions  of  the 
popular  religious  life  which  the  great  Humanist  had  treated 
sarcastically.  The  two  books  alluded  to  above  are  full 
of  instructions  for  leading  a  wholesome  life.  The  whole 
progranmie  of  reformation  is  laid  down  on  lines  borrowed 
from  Erasmus. 

Zwingli  was  under  the  influence  of  Humanism  from 
his  boyh(X)d.  His  young  intellect  was  fed  on  the  master- 
pieces of  classical  antiqui^ — Cicero,  Homer,  and  Pindar. 
His  favourite  teacher  was  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  who  was 
half  a  Keformer  and  half  a  pure  follower  of  Erasmus.  No 
man  influenced  him  more  than  the  learned  Dutchman.  It 
was  his  guidance  and  not  the  example  of  Luther  which 
made  him  study  the  Scriptures  and  the  theologians  of  the 
early  Church,  such  as  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom. 
The  influence  and  example  of  Erasmus  esn  be  seen  even 
in  lus  attempts  to  create  a  rational  theory  of  the  Holy 
Supper^  His  reformation,  in  its  beginning  more  especially, 
was  much' more  an  intellectual  than  a  religious  movement. 
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It  ainwd  st  a  dearer  nndefatBiidiDg  of  the  Holy  Boripturee, 
at  the  purgatLon  of  the  popular  religious  life  from  idolatry 
and  eupentitioii,  and  at  a  clearly  reaeoned  oat  soheme  of 

intellectual  belief.    The  deeper  religious  impulse  which 

drove  Luther,  step  by  step,  in  his  path  of  revolt  from  the 
medifleval  Church  was  lacking  in  Zwingli.  He  owed  little 
to  Witteiil>erg,  much  to  KotterdaTii.  It  was  this  con- 
nectiou  with  Erasmus  that  created  the  sympathy  between 
Zwingli  and  such  early  Dutch  Reformers  as  Christopher 
Hoen,  and  made  the  Swiss  Kefonner  a  power  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  llcformation  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Reformation  movement  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  were  even  more  closely  allied  to 
Humanism. 

If  the  preparation  for  reformation  to  be  found  in  the 
work  and  teaching  of  mediaeval  evangelical  nonconformists 
like  the  Ficards  be  set  aside,  the  beginninge  of  the  Re- 
formation in  France  must  be  traced  to  the  small  gnmp 
of  Christian  Humanists  who  surrounded  Marguerite 
d'AogoulSme  and  6ri9onnet  the  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
Maigaerite  herself  and  Jacques  Lef^vre  d'Etafiles,  the 
real  leader  of  the  group  of  scholars  and  preachers,  foand 
solace  for  eool  tronhlee  m  the  Chiiatian  Platomsm  to 
which  so  many  of  the  Hnmanisto  north  and  eoath  of  the 
Alps  had  given  themselves.  'The  aim  of  the  little  circle 
of  enthoBiaate  was  a  xefbrmation  of  the  Church  and  of 
society  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Emmus.  They  looked 
to  reform  without "  tumult/'  to  a  reformation  of  the  Church 
by  tho  Church  and  within  the  Church,  brought  about  by 
a  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  Epistles 
of  St  Fsul,  by  individusl  Christians  weaning  themselves 
from  the  world  while  they  remained  in  society,  and  by 
slowly  leavening  the  people  with  the  enlightenment  which 
the  New  Learning  was  sure  to  bring.  They  cared  little 
for  tlieology,  much  for  intimacy  with  Christ;  little  for 
external  changes  in  institutions,  much  for  personal  piety. 
Their  efforts  had  little  visible  effect,  and  their  vna  media 
between  the  stubborn  defenders  of  Scholasticism  on  the 
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one  hand  and  more  thorongh  Beformen  oo  the  other,  was 
found  to  be  an  impoaaible  path  to  petaevere  in;  but  it 
must  not  be  foigotten  that  they  did  much  to  ptepare 
Fhmoe  for  the  Kefonnation  movement  whioh  they  really 
inangnrated ;  nor  that  William  Farel,  the  precorBor  of 
Calvin  himself  in  Geneva^  belonged  to  the  **  group  of 
Meauz." 

If  Humanism  inflnenoed  the  "group  of  Meaux,"  who 
were  the  advance  guard  of  the  French  Beformation,  it 
manifteted  itself  no  less  powerfully  in  the  training  of 

Calvin,  who  in  1536  unconsciously  became  the  leader  of 
the  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
enthusiastic  students  of  the  band  of  "  royal  lecturers " 
appointed  by  Francis  I.  to  give  France  the  benefits  of  the 
New  Learning.  He  had  intimate  personal  relations  with 
Bude  and  Cop,  whu  were  allied  to  the  "  group  of  Meaux," 
and  were  leaders  among  the  Humanists  in  the  University. 
His  earliest  book,  a  Commentary  on  the  De  Clementia  of 
Seneca,  shows  how  wide  and  minute  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classical  authors.  Like  Erasmus, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  the 
mystical  combination  of  Platonism  and  Christianity  which 
entranced  the  Christian  Humanists  of  Italy  and  filled  the 
minds  of  the  "  group  of  Meaux  " ;  and  like  him  he  broke 
through  the  narrow  drole  of  el^g^t  trifling  within  which 
most  of  the  Italian  scholars  were  oonfined,  and  used  the 
New  Learning  for  modern  purposes.  Humanism  taught 
him  to  think  imperially  in  the  best  fashion  of  ancient 
Bome^  to  see  that  great  moral  ideas  ought  to  rule  in  the 
govetnment  of  men.  It  filled  him  with  a  generous 
indignation  at  the  evils  whioii  flowed  from  an  abuse  of 
absolute  and  arbitrsiy  power. '  The  young  scholar  (he 
was  only  three-and-twenty)  attacked  the  governmental 
abuses  of  the  times  with  a  boldness  whioh  revived  the  best 
traditions  of  Boman  statesmanship.  He  denounoed  vensl 
judges  who  made  "justioe  a  public  merohandisa"  He 
declared  that  princes  who  slew  their  people  or  subjected 
them  to  whoksale  peraecution  were  not  legitimate  rulers, 
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but  brigands,  and  that  brigands  were  the  enemies  of  the 
whole  human  race.  At  a  time  when  i)er8ecution  was 
prevalent  everywhere,  the  Commentary  of  the  young 
Humanist  pleaded  for  tolorance  in  lan<^ua£^e  as  lofty  as 
Milton  employed  in  his  Areopaz/Uica.  He  was  not  blind 
to  the  defects  of  the  stoical  morality  displayed  in  the 
book  he  commented  upon.  He  contrasted  the  stoical 
indifference  with  Christian  sympathy,  and  stoioal  in- 
dividualism with  the  thought  of  Christian  sodety;  but 
he  seized  upon  and  made  his  own  the  loftier  moral  ideas 
in  Stoicism,  and  applied  them  to  public  life.  Luther  was 
greats  none  greater,  in  holding  up  the  liberty  of  the 
Chxisfeian  man ;  but  there  be  halted,  or  adwiced  beyond 
it  witii  TBiy  filtering  step.  Humanism  taught  CSslvin 
the  olaims  and  the  duties  of  the  Gbristian  society;  be 
prochumed  them  aloud,  and  his  thoughts  spread  through- 
out that  portion  of  the  fieformation  which  followed  his 
leadership  and  accepted  Mb  prinoiple&  Ihe  Holy 
Scriptures,  St.-  Augustine,  and  the  imperial  ethics  of  the 
old  Boman  Stoicism  ooming  through  Humanism,  were  a 
trinity  of  influftnoe  on  all  the  Beformed  GhuicheBL 

The  Bef  oimatioii  in  Spain  and  Italy  was  only  a  brief 
episode;  but  in  its  shortlived  existence  in  these  lands, 
Humanism  was  one  of  the  greatest  forces  supporting  it 
and  giving  it  strength.  In  both  countries  the  young  life 
was  quenched  in  the  blood  of  martyrs.  So  quickly  did 
it  pass,  that  it  seems  surprising  to  learn  that  Erasmus 
confidently  expected  that  Spain  would  be  the  land  to 
accomplish  the  Reformation  without  "  tumult  *'  which  he  so 
long  looked  forward  to  and  expected  ;  that  the  Scriptures 
were  read  throughout  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  that 
women  vied  with  men  in  knowledge  of  their  contents, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

* 

§  6.  Wkai  lis  S^anud  Ckmrdui  owed  to  Luik^, 

There  was,  then,  a  Beformation  movement  which  in 
its  earliest  beginnings  and  in  its  final  outcome  was  quite 
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distinct  from  that  under  the  leadei*ship  of  Luther ;  but  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  it  was  altogether  outside 
Luther's  influence,  and  that  it  owed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  great  German  Reformer.  It  is  vain  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  been,  or  to  ask  whether  the  undoubted 
movements  making  for  reformation  in  lands  outside 
Germany  would  have  come  to  fruition  had  not  Luther's 
trumpet-call  sounded  over  Europe.  It  is  enough  to 
state  what  did  actually  occur.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation  in  every  land  came 
from  Luther,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  he  gave  to  his 
ooAteiiifXsraries  the  inspiration  of  courage  and  of  assured 
conviction.  He  delivered  men  from  the  fear  of  priest- 
craft;  he  taught  men,  in  a  way  that  no  other  did, 
that  xedemption  was  not  a  secret  science  practised  by  the 
prieiita  within  an  institution  called  the  Church ;  that  all 
believera  had  the  privilege  of.  direct  acoees  to  the  very 
presence  of  Qod ;  and  that  the  very  thought  of  a  priest- 
hood who  alone  could  mediate  between  God  and  man  was 
both  BuperfluouB  and  irreconcilable  with  the  truest  instincts 
of  the  Ghristiaa  leUgion.  His  teadiing  had  a  sounding 
board  of  dramatic  environment  which  compelled  men  to 
listen,  to  attend,  to  be  impressed,  to  understand,  and  to 
follow. 

He  had  been  and  was  a  deeply  pious  man,  with  the 
piety  of  the  type  meet  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  therefore  easily  understood  and  sympathised  with  by 
the  common  man.  His  piety  had  driven  him  into  the 
convent,  as  then  seemed  both  natural  and  necessary. 
Inside  the  monastery  he  had  lived  the  life  of  a  '*  young 
saint " — so  his  fellow  monks  believe<l,  when,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day  and  of  their  class,  they  i)()asted  that  they  had 
among  them  one  destined  to  revive  again  the  best  type 
of  mediteval  sjiintship.  No  coarse,  vulgar  sins  of  the  flesh, 
common  enough  at  the  time  and  easily  condoned,  smirched 
his  young  life.  When  he  attained  to  peace  in  beheving, 
he  had  no  doubt  of  his  vocation  ;  no  sudden  wrench  toie 
him  away  from  the  appro ved.xeligious  life  of  his  time;  no 
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intellectual  doubt  separated  him  from  the  beliefs  of  his 
Church.  His  very  imperviousneBS  to  the  inteUectual 
liberalising  tendencies  of  Humanism  made  him  all  the 
move  fit  to  be  a  trusted  religious  leader.  He  went 
forward  step  by  step  with  such  a  slow,  sure  foot-tread 
that  the  common  man  could  see  and  follow.  When  he 
did  come  forward  as  a  Reformer  he  did  not  run  amuck  at 
things  in  geneiaL  He  felt  compelled  to  attack  the  vm 
portion  of  the  popular  religious  life  of  the  times  which 
all  men  who  gave  the  slightest  thought  to  religion  felt  to 
be  a  gross  abuse.  The  way  he  dealt  with  it  revealed  that 
he  was  the  great  religions  genius  of  his  age — an  age  which 
was  imperatiyely  if  confusedly  calling  for  reform  within 
the  sphere  of  religion. 

H  to  be  ori^nal  means  dmply  to  be  the  first  to  see 
and  make  known  a  single  truth  or  a  fcesh  aspect  of  a 
truth,  it  is  possible  to  contest  the  claim  of  Luther  to  be 
an  original  thinker.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  anticipations  of  almost  every  separate  truth  wliich 
he    taught   to   his   generation.      To   take   two  only— 
Wessel  had  denounced  indulgences  in  language  so  similar 
to  Luther's,  that,  when  the  Keforiiier  read  it  long  after  the 
\    publication  of  the  Theses,  he  could  say  that  people  might 
well  imagine  that  he  hail  simply  borrowed  from  the  old 
Dutch  theologian  ;  and  Lefevre  d'Etaples  had  taught  the 
doctrine  of  juHtificution  by  faith  before  it  had  Hashed  on 
Luther's  soul  with  all  the  force  of  a  revelation.     But  if 
originality  be  the   gift  to  seize,  to  combine  into  one 
*  organic  whole,  separate  isolated  truths,  to  see  their  bearing 
upon  the  practical  religious  life  of  all  men,  educated  and 
ignorant,  to  use  the  new  light  to  strip  the  common 
religious  life  of  all  paralysing  excrescences,  to  Simplify 
it  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  sum  and  essence  of 
"Christianity  is  "unwavering  trust  of  the  heart  in  Him 
•who  has  given  Himself  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus  as  our 
'Father,  personal  assurance  of  faith  because  Christ  with 
His  work  undertakes  our  cause,"  and  to  do  all  this  with 
the  tenderest  sympathy  for  every  true  dumb  religious 
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inetinct  which  had  made  men  wander  away  from  the 
simplicity  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  then  Luther  stands 
alone  in  his  day  and  generation,  unapproachable  bjr  any 
other. 

Henoe  it  was  that  to  the  common  people  in  every  land 
in  Europe  up  till  about  1540,  when  Qdvin's  individuality 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  Luther  lepreeented  the  Beforma- 

;  and  all  who  accepted  the  new  teaching  were  known 
as  Latheians,  whether  in  England,  the  Low  Ck>antrie8» 
France,  or  French  speaking  SwitaerUauL^ 

Eoolesiastical  historians  of  the  Beformed  Gbnrch 
from  the  sixteenth  century  downward  have  often  been 
inclined  to  shaie  Lathec^s  sapremacy  with  Zwing^ 
The  Swiss  Befonqer  was  gifted  with  many  qualities 
which  Luther  ladrad.  He  stood  in  freer  relation 
to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  mediaval  Ghuxdi, 
and  his  scheme  of  theology  was  perhaps  wider  and 
truer  than  Luther^a  He  had  a  keener  intellectual  insight, 
and  was  quicker  to  discern  the  true  doctrinal  tendencies 
of  their  common  religious  verities.  But  the  way  in  which 
he  regarded  indulgences,  and  his  manner  of  protesting 
against  them,  showed  his  great  inferiority  to  Luther  as  a 
religious  guide. 

**  Oh  the  folly  of  it !  **  said  Zwingli  with  his  master 
Erasmus, — "  the  crass,  unmitigated  stupidity  of  it  all ! "  and 
they  scorned  it,  and  laughed  at  it,  and  attacked  it  with  the 
light  keen  shafts  of  raillery  and  derisive  wit.  "  Oh  the 
pity  of  it ! "  said  Luther ;  and  he  turned  men  travelling  by 
the  wrong  road  on  their  quest  for  pirdon  (a  real  quest 
for  them)  into  the  right  path.  Zwingli  never  seemed 
to  see  that  under  the  purchase  of  indulgences,  the  tramp- 
ing on  pilgrimages  from  shrine  to  shrine,  the  kissing, 
reverandng,  and  adoring  of  relics,  there  was  a  real 

^  William  Farel,  a  devoted  Zwinglian,  was  called  a  "  Lutheran  preacher" 
by  the  authorities  of  Freiburg  (Herrainjard,  Correspcndance,  ii.  205?i.),  and 
the  teaching  of  himself  anil  his  colleaguts  was  denounced  as  the  "Lutheran 
heresy."  Thb  was  the  popular  view.  Educated  and  reforming  Frenchmen 
like  Leftvfs  dieeriminrnted :  tbej  hid  no  giMt  liking  finr  lisilMr,  and 
■dmirad  Zwiiq^  {iM,  L  QMn.), 
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inarticulate  cry  for  pardon  of  sins  felt  if  not  vividly 
repented  of.  Luther  knew  it,  and  sympathised  with  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  not  merely  because  he  wsis  a 
peasant's  son  and  had  studied  at  a  burgher  UniyeiBity,  but 
because  he  had  shared  the  religion  of  the  common  people. 
He  had  felt  with  them  that  the  lepeated  visits  of  the 
plague,  the  new  mjatiariotis  diseases,  the  dread  of  the 
Turks,  were  piioishments  sent  by  God  because  of  the  siiis 
of  the  generation.  He  had  gone  through  it  all ;  plunged 
more  deeply  in  the  terror,  writhed  more  hopelessly  mider 
the  wrath  of  God,  wandered  farther  on  the  wrong  path  in 
bis  quest  for  pardon,  and  at  last  had  seen  the  *'Beatifio 
Vision."  The  deepest  and  truest  sympathy  with  fellow- 
men  and  the  vision  of  QM  are  needed  to  make  a  Befotmer 
of  the  first  rank,  and  Lather  had  both  as  no  other  man  had, 
daring  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  oentary. 

So  men  listened  to  him  all  over  Europe  wherever 
there  had  been  a  stirring  ci  the  heart  for  reformation, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  where  there  had  been  none. 
Czechs,  Hungarians,  and  Poles  in  the  east;  Spaniards, 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Dutch,  and  Scots  in  the  west; 
Swedes  in  the  north,  and  Italians  in  the  south — all 
welcomed,  and  read,  and  were  moved  by  what  Luther 
wrote.  First  the  Theses,  then  sermons  and  tracts,  tlien 
the  trumpet  call  To  the  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation 
and  the  Frccludium  to  the  Babylonia  n  Captivity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and,  above  all,  his  booklet  On  the 
Liberty  of  a  Christian  Man.  As  men  read,  what  had 
been  only  a  hopeful  but  troubled  dretim  of  the  night 
became  a  vision  in  the  light  of  day.  They  heard  pro- 
claimed aloud  in  clear  unfaltering  speech  what  they 
had  scarcely  dared  to  whisper  to  themselvea  Fond  and 
devout  imaginations  became  religious  oertainties.  They 
risked  all  to  get  possession  of  the  sayings  of  this  "  man  of 
QodJ'  \  Cautioas,  dour  Scotch  burghers  ventured  ship  and 
cargo "lor  the  sake  of  the  little  quarto  tracts  hid  in  the 
bales  of  cloth  which  came  to  the  ports  of  Dundee  and 
Leith.    Oxford  and  Cambridge  students  passed  them 
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from  hand  to  hand  in  spite  of  Wolsey's  proclamations  and 
Warham's  precautions.  Luther's  writings  were  eagerly 
studied  in  Paris  by  town  and  University  as  early  as  May 

1519.  ^  Spanish  merchants  bought  Luther's  books  at  the 
Frankfurt  Fair,  spent  some  of  their  hard  won  profits  in 
getting  them  translated  and  printed  in  Spanisli,  and 
carried  them  over  the  Pyrenees  ou  their  pack  mules. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  writings  the  Eeformation  took 
shape,  was  something  more  than  the  devout  imagination 
of  a  lew  piooB  thinkers,  and  became  an  endeayonr  to  give 
expression  to  common  religious  certainties  in  change  of 
creed,  institutions,  and  worship.  Thus  Luther  helped  the 
Beformation  in  every  land.  The  actual  beginnings  in- 
England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  elsewhere  had  come 
into  existence  years  before  Lather  had  become  known ;  it 
is  possible  that  the  movements  mig^t  have  come  to  fruition 
apart  from  his  eflbrts ;  but  the  influence  of  his  writings  was 
lUro  that  of  the  sun  when  it  quickens  and  makes  the  seed 
sprout  that  has  been  **  happed  "  in  a  tilled  and  sown  field. 

§  7.  JNatianal  ChameteriUics. 

It  wan  not  that  the  Reformation  in  any  of  those 
countries  was  to  become  Lutheran  in  the  end,  or  had  a 
Lutheran  stage  of  development.  The  number  of  genuine 
Lutherans  outside  Germany  and  Scandinavia  was  very 
small.  Here  and  there  a  stray  one  was  to  be  found,  like 
Dr.  liarnes  in  England  or  Louis  Ik'njnin  in  France.  One 
of  the  deepest  principles  <>f  the  great  Kefornier's  teaching 
itself  checked  the  idea  of  a  purely  Lutheran  iieformation 

*  PetOT  Tschudi,  writing  to  Bi'-atus  Khenanus  from  Paris  (.May  17th,  1.519) 
nys:  "Reliqui,  quod  u<^uideni  litem  digimiu  ceuHoaiUt  nil  auperest,  qtiaiu 
M.  Lnthmi  opm  ab  onivena  emditonim  oohorte  obviit  nliiu  exdpi,  etiam 
iis  qui  minimuin  aapinnt  plaiiaibUU"  (Henninjard,  Correspondancf  dtt 
JU/ormaUurt  dans  Irs  poi/B      langu*  frntK^nisf,  2nd  ed.  i.  46).    In  Nov. 

1520,  Glareanus  wrote  to  Zmngli  that  Paris  was  excit«d  over  the  Loip/ig 
Disputation  ;  and  Balnos  duvwi  that  twenty  copies  «r  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
DitjfMin  Mer  tgngiat  irtmt  «f  doOom  Joa,  Eekivm  §t  M.  Mktnm, 
■RifMl  in  Pteii  on  Jm.  SOth,  1580  (iM.  62,  63ii.). 
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.  which  would  embrace  the  whole  Beformation  Chmch. 

{lie  taught  that  the  practical  exercise  of  faith  ought  to 
manifest  iteelf  within  the  great  institutions  of  human 
life  which  have  their  origin  in  God — ^in  marriage,  the 
family,  the  calling,  and'  the  State,  in  the  ordinary  life  we 
lead  with  its  enyironraent.  Nations  have  their  character 
and  characteristics  as  well  as  individual  men,  and  they 
mould  in  natural  ways  the  expression  in  creed  and 
institution  of  the  religious  certainties  shared  by  alL  The 
Reformation  in  England  was  based  on  the  same  spiritual 
facts  and  forces  which  were  at  work  in  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,  but  each  land  had  its  own  ways  of 
embodying  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  national 
habits,  memories,  and  even  prejudices  compelled  the  external 
embodiment  to  take  very  varying  shaixis,  and  force  the 
historian  to  describe  the  Keformation  iii  each  country  as 
something  by  itself. 

The  new  spiritual  life  in  England  took  a  shape 
distinctly  marked  out  for  it  by  the  almost  foi-gotten 
reformatory  movement  under  Wiclif  which  bad  been 
native  to  the  soil.  Scotland  might  have  been  expected 
to  follow  the  lead  of  England,  and  bring  her  ecclesiastical 
reconstruction  into  harmony  with  that  of  her  new  and 
powerful  ally.  The  English  alliance  was  the  great 
political  fact  of  the  Scottish  Beformation,  and  leading 
statesmen  in  both  countries  desired  the  still  nearer 
approadi  which  conformity  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Chnibhes  could  not  fail  to  foster.  But  the  memory  of  the 
old  French  alliance  was  too  strong  for  Cecil  and  Letiiington, 
and  Scotland  took  her  methods  of  Church  government  from 
France  (not  from  Gtoneva),  and  drifted  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  model  of  the  English  settlement  The 
fifteenth  century  War  of  the  Public  Weal  repeated  itself  in 
the  Wars  of  Eeligion  in  France ;  and  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
the  Reformed  Church  was  offered  and  accepted  guarantees 
for  lier  independence  such  as  a  feudal  ])rincL'  nii<^ht  liave 
deniaudod.  The  old  political  local  iiuU'jJCiHk'ncL'  wliich  liad 
characterised  the  Low  Countries  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
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reasserted  itself  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the 
Netimrlands.  The  civic  republics  of  Switzerland  demanded 
and  reoeived  an  eodeaiastical  form  of  govemment  which 
mited  the  needs  of  thev  aocial  and  political  lif^ 

Yet  aaeddBt  all  this  divenity  there  wae  the  prevailing 
eenae  of  an  nndedyiiig  nnitjr^and  the  knowledge  that  each 
national  Ghnieh  was  part  of  the  Gatholio  Ghnroh  Befonned 
was  keener  than  among  the  Lutheran  Chnichea.*  Ftotest- 
ant  En^and  in  the  time  of  Edward  tl  welcomed  and  sap- 
ported  refugees  banished  by  the  Angsbnrg  Interim  from 
Strassboig.  Fkankfoit  reoeiTed  and  provided  for  families 
who  fied  from  the  Marian  persecntiins  in  England. 
Qeneva  became  a  city  of  refuge  for  oppressed  Protestants 
from  every  land,  and  these  strangers  frequently  added  quite 
a  third  to  her  population  The  feeling  of  fraternity  was  . 
maintained,  as  in  the  days  3f  the  early  Church,  by  constant 
interchange  of  letters  and  messengers,  and  correspondence 
gave  a  sense  of  unity  which  it  was  impossible  to  embody 
in  external  political  organisation.  Tlie  seuHe  of  a  common 
danger  was  also  a  wonderful  bond  of  kinship ;  and  the 
feeling  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  always  plotting  their 
destruction,  softened  inter-ecclesiastical  jealousieR.  The 
same  sort  of  events  occurred  in  all  the  Churches  at  almost 
the  same  times.  The  Colloquy  of  Westminster  (1559)  was 
separated  from  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy  (1561)  by  an 
interval  of  two  years  only,  and  the  same  questions  were 
discussed  at  both.  Queen  Elizabeth  openly  declared  her- 
self a  Protestant  by  partaking  of  the  conmranion  in  both 
"  kinds  "  at  Easter,  1559;  and  on  the  same  day  Antoinc  dc 
Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre»  made  the  same  profession  in  the 
same  way  at  Bui  in  the  south  of  Ftanoa  Maiy  of  Guise 
resolved  that  the  same  festival  should  see  the  Soots  united 
under  the  old  faith,  and  thus  started  the  overt  rebellion 
wfaidi  ended  in  Scotland  becoming  a  Protestant  nation. 

Ibe  course  of  the  Bef ormation  in  each  country  must  be 
described  separately,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  story  with 
differences  due  to  the  accidents  of  national  temperaments, 
memories,  and  political  institutions. 
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CHAPTEB  IL 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  SWITZERLAND  UNDER 

ZWINQLI. 

§  1.  The  polUicaL  Condition  of  Sioitzerland} 

Switzerland  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  like  no  other 
country  in  Europe.  It  was  as  divided  as  Germany  or  Italy, 
and  yet  it  had  a  unity  which  they  could  not  boast.  It  was 
a  confederation  or  little  republic  of  communes  and  towns  of 
the  primitive  Teutonic  type,  in  which  the  executive  power 
was  vested  in  the  community.  The  various  cantons  were 
all  independent,  but  they  were  banded  together  in  a  com- 
mon league,  and  they  had  a  federal  flag — a  white  cross  on 
a  red  ground,  which  bore  the  motto,  "  Each  for  all,  and  all 
for  each." 

The  flepeiate  mflmbers  of  the  fedeiatum  had  oome  into 
exiatenoe  in  a  great  Tariety  of  waya,  and  all  retained  the 
distinctive  marka  of  their  earlier  history.  The  beginnings 
go  back  to  tiw  thirteenth  century,  when  the  three  Forest 
cantons,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  having  freed  them- 
selves from  the  dominion  of  their  feudal  lords,  formed 
themselves  into  a  Perpeiual  League  (1291),  in  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  help  each  other  to  maintain  the 
liberty  they  had  won.  After  the  battle  of  Morf^arten  they 
renewed  the  League  at  Brunnen  (1315),  promising  again  to 
aid  each  other  against  all  usurping  lords.  Hapsburg,  the 
cradle  of  the  Imperial  Hoase  of  Austria,  lies  on  the  south- 

'  A.  Rilliet,  Let  Originea  de  la  Conft'deratim  Suisse :  ffistoire  et  Ligtndt 
(Gc!it-va,  1869);  J.  DiOTMitr,  OeaekichU  der  Mkwtimruckm  Xidgtnmen 
aehajl  (Gotha,  ISdO). 
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east  bank  of  tbe  riw  Aaie,  and  the  dread  of  this  great 
feudal  family  stiengthened  the  bonda  of  the  League ;  while 

the  victorieH  of  the  independent  peasants  over  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  later  over  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  increased  its 
reputation.  The  three  cantons  grew  to  be  thirteen — 
Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Luzeni,  Zurich,  Bern,  Glarus, 
Zug,  Freiburg,  Basel,  Schaffhauseu,  Solothurn,  and 
Appenzell.  Other  districts,,  without  becoming  members  of 
the  I>eagut\  sought  its  protection,  such  as  the  Valais  and  the 
town  and  country  under  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gallen.  Otiier 
leagues  were  formed  on  its  model  among  the  peasantry  of 
the  Khajtian  Alps — in  1396  the  J^agiie  of  th^  House  of 
God  (Liu  da  Ca'  D^) — at  the  liead  of  which  was  the 
Church  at  Cbur ;  in  1424  the  Qrauhiinden  {LUi  Grischa 
or  Cfray  League) ;  in  1436  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdie^ 
turns  (Lia  deUa  desch  Dretturas).  These  three  united  in 
1471  to  make  the  Three  Perpetual  LeagvM  of  ^uetia.. 
They  were  in  cloee  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  did  not  become  actual  members  of 
tbe  Swiss  Confederacy  until  1803.  The  Confederacy  also 
made  some  conqueetg*  and  the  diatricta  conquered  were 
generally  governed  on  forma  of  mutual  agreement  between 
several  cantons — a  complicated  system  which  led  to  many 
Inckerings,  and  intensified  the  quarrela  which  religion  gave 
rifle  to  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Each  of  theee  thirteen  cantons  preserved  its  own  iade- 
•pendence  and  its  own  mode  of  government  Their  political 
organisation  waa  very  varied,  and  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  on  theur  past  history.  Tbe  Forest  cantons  were 
communes  of  peasant  proprietors,  dwelling  in  inaccessible 
valleys,  and  their  Diet  was  an  assembly  of  all  the  male 
heads  of  families.  Zurich  was  a  numufacturing  and  com- 
mercial town  which  had  grown  up  under  the  protection  of 
an  old  ecclesiastic^il  settlement  whose  foundation  went  back 
to  an  age  beyond  that  of  Charles  the  Great.  Bern  was 
originally  a  hamlet,  nestling  under  the  fortified  keep  of  an 
old  feudal  family.  In  Zurich  the  nobles  made  one  of  the 
"  guilds  "  of  the  town,  and  the  constitution  was  thoroughly 
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democratic  Bern,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  aristocratic 
republic.  But  in  all,  the  power  in  the  last  resort  belonged 
to  the  people,  who  were  all  freemen  with  full  rights  of 

citizenship. 

The  Swisa  had  Httle  experience  of  episcopal  goveranient. 
Their  relations  with  the  Papacy  had  been  entirely  political 
or  commercial,  the  main  article  of  coinmerce  being  soldiers 
to  form  the  Tope's  bodyguard,  and  infantry  for  his  Italian 
wars,  and  the  business  had  been  transacted  through  I^egates. 
Most  of  the  territory  of  Switzerland  was  ecclesiastically 
divided  between  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  of  Mainz  and 
BesanQon,  and  the  river  Aare  was  the  boundary  Ijetween 
them.  The  division  went  back  to  the  beginning  of  Ciiristi- 
anity  in  the  land.  The  part  of  Switzerland  which  lay  to- 
wards France  had  been  Christianised  by  Roman  or  Gallic 
missionaiiee ;  while  the  rest,  which  sloped  towards  Germany, 
had  been  won  to  Christianity  by  Irish  preacheisQ  Basel 
and  Lausanne  figure  as  bishoprics  under  Besangon ;  while 
Gonstance,  a  bishopric  under  Mainz,  asserted  episcopal  rights 
orer  Zurich  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  ragged,  mountain- 
ous part  of  the  country  was  vaguely  claimed  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Mainz  without  being  definitely  assigned  to  any 
diocese.  This  contributed  to  make  the  Swiss  people  singu- 
larly independent  in  all  ecclesiastical  mattera»  and  taught 
them  to  manage  tlidr  Church  affiurs  for  tbeiDselve& 

Even  in  Zurich,  which  admowledged  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  the  Council 
insisted  on  its  right  of  supervising  Church  properties,  and 
convents  were  under  State  inspection. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours  was  changing  the  old  simple  manners 
of  the  Swiss.  Their  repeated  victories  over  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  had  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Swisa 
infantry  was  the  best  in  Europe,  and  nations  at  war  with 
each  other  were  eager  to  hire  Swiss  troops.  The  custom 
had  gradually  grown  up  among  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
hiring  out  soldiers  to  those  who  paid  best  for  them.  These 
mercenaries,  demoralised  by  maJcing  merchandise  of  their 
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liv«s  in  quarrels  not  their  own,  and  by  spending  their  pay 
in  riotous  tiving  when  they  returned  to  their  native 
valleys,  were  oorrupting  the  population  61  the  Oonlederacy. 
The  qrstem  was  demoralising  in  another  way.  The  two 
great  Pbwers  that  trafiBcked  in  Swiss  infantry  were 
France  and  the  Papacy  ;  and  the  French  king  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Pope  on  the  other,  not  merely  kept  per- 
manent agents  in  the  various  Swisa  cantons,  but  gave 
pensions  to  leading  citizens  to  induce  them  to  persuade 
the  canton  to  which  they  belonged  to  hire  soldiers  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  Zwingli,  in  his  earlier  days, 
believed  that  the  Papacy  was  the  only  Power  with  which 
the  Swiss  ought  to  ally  themselves,  and  received  a  papal 
pension  lor  many  yeara. 

$  2.  2MiiglC9  Fo«<4  and  SdueaUan^ 

Huldreich  (Ulrich)  ZwingU,  the  Reformer  of  Switzer- 
land, was  bom  on  January  1st,  1484  (fifty-two  days  after 
Luther),  in  the  hamlet  of  Wildhaus  (or  Wildenhaus), 
lying  in  the  npper  part  of  the  Toggenburg  valley,  raised 
so  high  above  sea-level  (3600  feet)  that  imits  refuse  to 
ripen.   It  lies  so  exactly  on  the  oentral  watershed  of 

>  Souacxa :  0.  Myconiaa,  '*  ViU  Haldrioi  Zwinglii  **  (in  Keander's  Fila 
Qttatuor  Jte/ormatorum,  Berlin,  1841) ;  H.  RulHnger,  Reformaiionsgesrhichte 
(Frauenfeld,  18dS-40} ;  Johaun  Salat,  Chranik  der  tehweixeriaehen  lie/orma- 
Htm  «o»  derm  A^fitngem  M»  26S4  (voL  L  <if  ArtMt  /Ur  9ekwtittri$tk» 
M^ormaHMtgnAiektt,  Solotirani,  1868) ;  K«mI«,  AM«rf»  (cd.  by  ^i, 
St.  Gall,  1902);  Strickler,  AeUnaaminlung  zur  achxceizeruch^n  JUfornxationa- 
gf-chi ihte  in  den  Jahren  ^5^/-."??  (Zurich,  1877-84);  Egli,  Adensammlung 
zur  GeschichU  der  Ziirieher  JU/omuUum,  (Zurich,  1879) ;  W.  Gisi, 

AeUfiMAckt  tnur  SekweiurgtackiehU  dtr  Jakn  UMl-iU  (voL  zr.  of  ArAiv 
/Ur  dit  •dUneter.  Oiwalfrtto),  pp.  885-818 ;  H«nnmMd»  €hm$tpmdame$  dm 
lUformalturt  dans  lea  pays  de  lainruc  fran^aim  (CkO«T»»  166-98)  ;  StlheUn 
Briefe  avs  der  Rrfonnaiionszeit  (liaael,  1887). 

Latkb  BooKii:  Stabelin,  Huldreich  Ztnngli:  eein  Leben  und  IVirken 
Mua  dm  QuOlm  dorgedOtt,  9  volt.  (Baael,  1895-97);  MSrikuftr,  UMck 
IwktgliiiaAtbmmHbmiidlidim  Qudlm,  8  voU  (Lai|irig^  1887-M)t  8.  M. 
Jackson,  Huldreich  Zwingli,  1484-1531  (New  York,  1901);  Cambridge 
Modem  Hislonj,  ii.  x.  (Cambridge,  1903);  Ruchat,  Hialoire  de  la  R^forma^ 
tion  de  la  Suieae,  ed.  by  Vulliemio,  7  voU.  (Paris,  18;i5-38). 
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Enrope,  that  the  ram  which  falls  on  the  one  ride  of  the  ridge 
of  the  red-tiled  ohnroh  roof  goes  into  a  atreamlet  which 
feeds  the  Danube,  and  that  which  falls  on  the  other  finds 
its  way  to  the  Rhine.  He  came  third  in  a  large  family  of 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  father,  also  called 
Huldreich,  was  the  headman  of  the  commune,  and  his 
uncle,  Bartholomew  Zwingli,  was  tlie  parish  priest.  His 
education  was  suj^rintended  by  Bartholomew,  who  became 
Dean  of  Wesen  in  1487,  and  took  the  small  Huldieich 
with  him  to  his  new  sphere  of  work.  The  boy  was  sent 
to  the  school  in  Wesen,  where  he  made  rapid  progress. 
Bartholomew  Zwingli  was  somewhat  of  a  scholar  himself. 
When  lie  discovered  that  his  nephew  was  a  precocious  boy, 
he  determined  to  give  him  as  good  an  education  as  was 
possible,  and  sent  him  to  Basel  (Klein-Basel,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Bhine)  to  a  famous  school  taught^  by  the  gentle 
scholar,  Gregory  Buenzli  (1494-98). 

In  four  years  the  lad  had  outgrown  the  teacher's  powers 
of  instruction,  and  young  Zwingli  was  sent  to  Bern  to  a 
achool  taught  by  the  Humanist  Heinrich  Wdlflin  (Lupulus), 
who  was  half  a  follower  of  fiiasmns  and  half  a  Beformer. 
He  was  pasrionately  fond  of  nraric,  and  lodged  in  one 
of  the  Dominican  convents  in  the  town  which  was  lamed 
for  the  care  bestowed  on  musical  education.  Zwingli  was 
so  carried  away  by  his  zeal  for  the  study,  that  be  had  some 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  monk  merely  to  gratify  his 
murical  tastes.  His  family,  who  had  no  desue  to  see  him 
-  enter  a  monastery,  removed  bun  from  Bern  and  sent  him 
to  the  Univerri^  of  Vienna,  where  he  spent  two  years 
(1500-1502).  There  he  had  for  friends  and  fellow- 
students,  Joachim  von  Watt  ^  (Vadianus),  Heinrich  Loriti  ' 

• 

'  1  Joachim  de  Watt,  a  native  of  St  Gftllen  (b.  1484,  DeoonW  SO)  WM 
a  distinguished  scholar.  He  became  successively  physician,  member  of 
coancil,  and  burgomaater  in  his  native  town,  and  did  much  to  establish 
the  Reformation  ;  he  wai  a  well-known  author,  and  wrote  several  theological 
iroriu. 

*  Heinrich  Loriti  was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Swiss  Ilumankta. 
He  studied  successively  at  Bern,  Vienna,  and  Koln,  and  attainetl  the  V>arren 
honour  of  being  made  Court-poet  to  the  £mperor  Maximilian.   At  liaael, 
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of  GlaroB  (GlaraaniisX  Jobann  Hdgerlii^  of  Lentkirch 
(FaberX  and  Johann  Meyer  of  Bek,  the  most  ootaUe  of 
all  Luther^B  opponenta.  In  1602  be  returned  to  Switaer- 
land  and  matriculated  in  the  UniTenity  of  BaaeL  He 
became  KA.  in  1504  and  MJL  in  1606,  and  in  the  aauie 
year  became  parish  prieet  of  Glanu. 

The  childhood  and  yonth  of  ZwingU  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  Lather's  early  years.  He  eujoyed  the  rude 
plenty  of  a  well-to-do  Swiss  fsrmhouse,  and  led  a  joyous, 
young  Ufa  He  has  told  us  how  the  family  gathered  in 
the  8tube  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  how  his  grand- 
mother kept  the  children  entranced  with  her  tales  from 
the  Bible  and  her  wonderful  stories  of  the  saints.  The 
family  were  all  musical,  and  they  siing  patriotic  folk-soni^„ 
recording  in  rude  verse  the  glories  of  Morgarteu,  Seuipjich, 
and  the  victories  over  the  tyrant  of  Bui-gundy.  "  Wlien  I 
was  a  child,"  says  Zwingli,  "  if  anyone  said  a  word 
against  our  Fatherland,  it  ^ut  my  back  up  at  once."  He 
was  trained  to  be  a  patriot.  "  From  boyhood  I  have 
shown  so  great,  eager,  and  sincere  a  love  for  our  honour- 
able Confederacy  that  I  trained  myself  diligently  in  every 
act  and  discipline  to  this  end."  His  uncle  Bartholomew  was 
an  admirer  of  the  New  Learning,  and  the  boy  was  nurtured 
in  eveiy thing  that  went  to  make  a  HuinaDist,  with  all  its 
virtues  and  failings.  He  was  educated,  one  might  almost, 
say,  in  the  art  of  enjoying  the  present  witliout  discriminat-' 
ing  much  between  what  was  good  and  evil  in  surrounding 
society.    He  was  trained  to  take  life  as  it  came.  Nq 

where  he  first  settled,  he  kept  a  boftrding  school  for  boys  who  wished  to 
•tudy  the  cUseios,  and  in  1517  h«  transferred  hiDiadf  and  about  tweutj 
joang  8«itnf%  hb  paplh,  to  TuUu  Ha  moddlad  his  aobool,  he  vap  • 
pleased  to  think,  OB  UoMOf  tbo  Bonian  Republic,  was  Consul  hitiiseliV 
had  a  Senate,  a  pnslor.  Olid  maotinfi  of  Gomitia.  He  remained  a  fast 
friend  of  Zwiagli. 

>  Johann  Heigerlin  (Faber)  remained  a  sfecidM  Bonaiiiel.  He  became 
Yioar-geiNfal  to  the  Biihop  of  Cmatatioe,  and  ai  eiieli       an  antagnniat  of 

Zwiagli.  He  ended  his  days  as  Bishop  of  Vienna.  He  wtute  mnr^li 
aj27»in»t  Luther,  and  was  known  as  the  '*  hammer  of  the  Lnthi  rnDs."  Along 
with  £ck  and  Cochlteus,  h«  was  the  distingiii&hcd  uliaiit|>ioii  of  tlir.  Roniauisi 
oauae  in  Oerroaoy. 
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greftt  86086  of  sin  tioaUed  his  youthful  yeaxa  H6  never 
shuddered  at  the  mathfol  ftioe  of  Jeens,  the  Judge, 
fgmng  at  him  from  Uasoned  ehurch  wmdow.  If  ho  Yna 
ouoe  tempted  for  a  moment  to  beoome  a  monk,  it  was  in 
order  to  enjoy  musical  society,  not  to  quench  the  sin  that 
was  burning  him  within,  and  to  win  the  par^n  of  an 
angry  God.  He  took  his  ecclesiastical  caUing  in  a  careless, 
professional  way.  He  belonged  to  a  family  connected 
on  both  sides  with  the  clergy,  and  he  followed  the  family 
arrangement.  Until  far  on  in  life  the  question  of  per- 
Sfmal  ])iety  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  much,  and  he 
never  lielonged,  like  Luther  and  Calvin,  to  the  type  of 
men  who  are  the  leaders  in  a  revival  of  personal  religion. 
He  became  a  Keformer  because  he  was  a  Humanist,  with 
a  liking  for  Augustinian  theology ;  and  his  was  such  a 
frank,  honest  nature  that  he  could  not  see  cheats  and 
shams  done  in  the  name  of  religion  without  denouncing  them. 
To  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  led  more  by  his  intellect 
than  by  the  promptings  of  the  heart,  and  in  his  earlier  years 
he  was  able  to  combine  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  about 
most  things  with  a  careless  laxity  of  moral  lif a 


§  3.  At  Olarm  and  Einsiedeln. 

At  Glams  he  was  able  to  follow  his  Humanist  studies, 
guided  by  the  influences  which  had  surrounded  him  during 
his  last  year  at  Basel,  Among  these  his  friendship  ?rith 
Thomas  Wyttenbach  was  the  most  lasting.  Wyttenbach 
tanght  him,  he  tells  us,  to  see  the  evils  and  abuses  of 
indulgences,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  the  sole  price  of  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  that  faitli  is  the  key  which  unlocks  to  the  soul 
the  treasury  of  remission.  All  these  thoughts  he  had 
grasped  intellectually,  and  made  much  of  them  in  his 
st'rmons.  He  jtri/ed  preaching  highly,  and  resolved  to 
cultivate  the  gift  l»y  training  himself  on  the  nifMlels  of 
antitjuity.  He  studied  the  Sci  i])tures,  joyfully  welcomeil 
the  new  Greek  TestAuiLnt  of  Erasmus,  published  by  Frubcu 
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of  Basel  in  1516,  when  he  was  at  Einsiedehi,  and  oo])ied 
out  from  it  the  whole  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  On  the 
wide  margins  of  his  MS.  he  wrote  annotations  from 
£n|8inu8,  Origen,  ChryBostom,  Ambrose,  and  Jeroma  It 
was  his  consUmt  oompaiiioiL 

At  Glariia  be  was  persoiialiy  introduced  to  the  system 
of  mercenary  war  and  of  pensions  in  wbicb  Switzerland 
had  engaged.  He  went  to  Italy  twice  as  regimental 
chaplain  with  the  Glams  contingent,  and  was  present 
at  the  fight  at  Novaia  (1518),  and  on  the  fatal  day  at 
Harignano  (1515X 


^HIs  experiences  in  these  campaigns  con^ced  him  of 
the  harm  in  this  ^tem  of  hiring  ont  the  Swiss  to  fight 
in  others'  quarrels ;  and  when  he  became  convinced  of  the 
evils  attending  it,  he  denounced  the  practice.  ^His.  out- 
^ken  language  displeased  many  of  his  most  influential 
parishioners,  especially  those  who  were  partisans  of  the 
French,  and  Zwingli  resolved  to  seek  some  other  sphere 
of  work. 

The  post  of  people's  priest  at  Einsio<leln,  the  famous 
mf»nastery  and  pilgrimage  resort,  was  otlLMc*!  to  hiiu  and 
a(  c-e]tt«'(l  (April  14th,  1516).  Ho  iclaiiied  his  oHicial  eoii- 
iiL'Llion  with  Olarus,  and  einjtloyed  a  curate  to  do  liis 
jjarish  work.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  grew.  His  fiieiid.s 
desiretl  to  see  him  in  a  larger  sphere,  and  through  tlieir 
exertions  he  was  appointed  to  be  people's  priest  in  the 
Minster  at  Zurich.  An  objection  had  )>een  made  to  his 
selection  on  the  ground  that  he  had  disgracefully 
wronged  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Einsiedeln ;  and  his 
letter  of  vindication,  while  it  exonerates  him  from  the 
partioolar  charge  brou^t  against  him,  shows  that  he  was 
by  no  means  dear  of  the  laxity  in  private  morals  which 
characterised  the  Swiss  deigy  of  the  tima  The  stipend 
attached  to  his  office  In  the  Great  Minster  was  very  small, 
and  on  this  ground  Zwingli  felt  himself  justified^  un- 
warrantably, in  retaining  his  papal  pension.^ 

*  For  deUiU  aboat  ZwiiigU's  iid|>al  (leosioa,  of.  S.  II.  Jackaon,  Uuldrcich 
Ztringli,  p.  114, 
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§  4.  Zwiiigli  in  Zurich, 

Zurich,  when  Zwingli  went  to  it,  was  an  imperiaJ  dty. 
It  had  grown  up  around  the  Great  Ifinater  and  the 
Minster  of  Cor  Lady  (the  little  Minster),  and  had  de- 
veloped into  a  trading  and  manufoctnidng  centre.  Its 
citizens,  probably  owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the 
town,  had  long  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the  clergy,  and 
had  generally  been  sacoessfoL  They  took  advantage  of  the 
rivalries  between  the  heads  of  the  two  Minsters  and  the 
Empenn's  bailiif  to  assert  their  independence,  and  had 
passed  laws  subordinating  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
the  secular  rule.  The  taxes  were  levied  on  ecclesiastical  as 
well  HS  on  secular  property ;  all  the  convents  were  under 
civic  control,  and  liable  to  State  inspection.  The  popes, 
I  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Swiss  who  fumiHhed 

soldiers  for  their  wars,  had  expressly  permitted  in  Zurich 
what  they  would  not  have  allowed  clsewhera 

The  town  was  ruled  l)y  a  Council  or  Senate  composed 
of  the  Masters  of  the  tliiiteen  "gilds"  (twelve  trades' gilds 
and  one  gild  representing  the  patriciate).  The  Burgomaster, 
with  laige  powers,  presided.  A  great  Council  ol  212 
members  was  called  together  on  special  occasions. 

The  city  of  Zurich,  with  its  thoroughly  democratic 
constitution,  was  a  very  fitting  sphere  for  a  man  like 
Zwingli.  He  had  znade  a  name  for  himself  by  this  time. 
He  had  become  a  powerful  preacher,  able  to  stir  and  move 
the  peo^de  by  his  eloquence ;  he  was  in  intimate  relations 
with  the  more  distinguished  German  Humanists,  introduced 
to  them  by  his  friend  Heinrich  Loriti  of  Glarus  (known 
as  Glareanus).  He  had  already  become  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  oudie  of  young  men  liberal  views.  His  place 
as  people's  preacher  gave  to  a  man  of  his  popular  gtfts  a 
commanding  position  in  the  most  democratic  town  in 
Switzerland,  where  civic  and  European  politics  were  eagerly 
discussed.    He  went  there  in  December  1519. 

His  '  work  as  a  Reformer  began  almost  at  onoa 
Bemardin  Samson  or  Sanson,  a  seller  of  indulgences  for 
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Switzerland,  came  to  Zurich  to  push  his  trade.  Zwingli 
had  already  encountered  him  at  Einsiedeln,  and,  prompted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Conat^mce  and  his  vicar-general,  John 
Faber,  both  of  whom  disliked  the  indulgences,  had  preached 
against  him.  He  now  persuaded  the  Council  of  Zurich  to 
forbid  Samson's  stay  in  the  town. 

The  pajial  treatment  of  the  Swiss  Reformer  was  very 
different  from  what  had  been  meted  out  to  Luther. 
Samson  received  orders  from  Rome  to  give  no  trouble  to 
the  Zurichen,  and  to  leave  the  city  rather  than  quarrel 
with  them.  The  difference,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the 
deaire  of  the  Curia  to  do  nothiog  to  hinder  the  supply  of 
Swiss  BoldierB  for  the  papal  wars ;  but  it  was  also  justified 
by  the  contrast  in  the  tieatment' of  the  subject  hj  the 
two  Befonners.  Luther  struck  at  a  great  moral  abuse, 
and  his  strokes  out  deeply  into  tiie  whole  round  of 
medieval  religbus  life,  with  its  doctrine  of  a  special  priest- 
hood ;  he  made  men  see  the  profanity  of  any  claim  made 
by  men  to  pardon  sui,  or  to  interfere  between  their  fellow- 
men  and  God.  Zwingli  took  the  whole  matter  more 
lightly.  IDs  position  was  that  of  Erasmus  and  the 
Humanists.  He  could  laugh  at  and  ridicule  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  thought  most  of  the  way  in  which  men 
allowed  themselves  to  l>e  gulled  and  duped  by  clever 
knaves.  He  never  touched  the  deep  practical  religious 
«|ue8tion  which  Luther  raised,  and  which  made  his  chal- 
lenge to  the  Papacy  i"everl>erate  over  Western  Europe. 

From  the  outset  Zwingli  became  a  prominent  figure 
in  Zurich.  He  announced  to  the  astonished  Chapter  of  the 
Great  Minster,  to  whom  he  owed  his  appointment,  that  he 
meant  to  give  a  series  of  continuous  expositions  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew ;  that  he  would  not  follow  the 
scholastic  interpretation  of  passages  in  the  Gospel,  but 
would  endeavour  to  make  Scripture  its  own  interpreter. 
The  populace  crowded  to  hear  sermons  of  this  new  kind. 
In  order  to  reach  the  country  people,  Zwin^  preached  in 
the  market-place  on  the  Fridays,  and  his  fiune  spread 
throughout  the  villagea.    The  Fitiuciscaiis,  DominicanSi 
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and  AugostmiaiL  Eremites  tried  to  arouse  oppoeitioii,  bub 
tmsoooesafully.  In  hie  eenoons  he  deDounced  aiiiB 
BOggeeted  in  the  passages  ezpoonded,  and  found  occasion 
to  deny  the  doctrines  of  Pnigatoiy  and  the  Intercession  of 
SaintSi 

His  strongest  attack  on  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system 
was  made  in  a  sennon  on  tithe%  which,  to  the  distress  of 
the  Frifvoet  of  the  Minster,  he  declared  to  be  merely 
volnntacy  oiferingp.  (He  had-  been  reading  Hue*  book 
On  the  Churck.)  He  must  haye  carried  most  of  the 
Chapter  witii  him  in  his  schemes  lor  improvement,  for  in 
June  1520  the  Breviary  used  in  the  Minster  was  revised 
by  Zwingli  and  stripped  of  some  blemishes.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (March  1521),  some  of  the  Zurichers  who  were 
known  to  be  among  Zwingli's  warmest  admirers,  the 
printer  Froschauer  among  them,  asserted  their  convictions 
by  eating  tlesh  meat  publicly  in  Lent.  The  affair  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  the  Reformers  were  brought  before  the 
Council  of  the  city.  They  justified  themselves  by  declaring 
that  they  had  only  followed  the  teaching  of  Zwingli,  who 
had  shown  them  that  nothing  was  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences  of  Christians  which  was  not  commanded  in  the 
Scriptures.  Zwingli  at  once  undertook  their  defence,  and 
published  his  sermon.  Selection  or  Liberty  eoneemivg  Foods  ; 
an  offence  and  BOCKhdal ;  whether  there  is  any  Authority  for 
forindding  Mmi  at  etrtain  Hmu  (April  Ibth,  1522)l  He 
declared  that  In  such  matters  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  individual,  who  may  use  his  freedom  provided  he  avoids 
a  public  scandal. 

The  matter  was  felt  to  be  serious,  and  the  GouncH,  after 
full  debate,  passed  an  ordinance  which  was  meant  to  be  a 
compromise.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  although  the  New 
Testoment  makes  no  rule  on  the  subject,  Issttng  in  Lent  is 
a  very  ancient  custom,  and  must  not  be  set  aside  until  dealt 
with  by  autliority,  and  that  the  priests  of  the  three  parishes 
of  Zurich  were  to  diiisuade  the  people  from  all  violation  of 
the  ot'dinan(;c. 

The  Bisliop  of  Constance  thereupon  interfered,  and  sent 
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a  CommiRflion,  consisting  of  his  suffragan  and  two  others,  to 
investigate  and  report.  They  met  the  Small  Coimcil,  and 
in  a  long  address  insisted  that  the  Church  had  authority 
in  such  matters,  and  that  the  usages  it  commanded  must  he 
obeyed.  Zwingli  appeared  before  the  Great  Council,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  keep  him  silent, 
argued  in  defence  of  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  end  the 
Council  resolved  to  abide  by  its  compromise,  but  asked  the 
Bishop  of  Constanoe  to  hold  a  Synod  of  his  clergy  and 
oome  to  a  reaolution  upon  the  matter  which  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Christ  This  resolution  of  the 
Council  really  set  aside  the  episoopal  autbonty,  and  was  a 
revolt  against  the  Boman  Church. 

Political  afiairs  favoured  the  rebellioD.  At  the  Swiss 
Diet  held  at  Lnzem  (Maj  1521),  the  oantoUB,  in  spite  of 
the  vehement  remonstianoes  of  Zoricb,  made  a  treaty  with 
France,  and  allowed  the  Frsnqh  king  to  lecniit  a  force  of 
16,000  Swiss  mercenaries.  (Zurich,  true  to  its  protest, 


chafed  at  the  loss  of  money  and  the  separation  £rom  the 
other  cantons,  and  Zwingli  became  very  unpopular^  He 
had  now  made  up  lus  mind  that  tiie  whole  system  of 
pensions  and  mercenary  service  was  wrong,  and  had 

resigned  his  own  papal  pension.  Just  then  the  Pope 
asked  Zurich,  which  supplied  him  with  half  of  his  body- 
guard, for  a  force  of  soldiers  to  be  used  in  defence  of  his 
States,  promising  that  they  would  not  be  used  to  fight  the 
French,  among  whose  troops  were  many  Swiss  mercenaries 
from  other  cantons.  The  Council  refused.  Nevertheless, 
six  thousand  Zurichers  set  out  to  join  the  papal  army. 
The  Council  recalled  them,  and  after  some  adventures,  in 
one  of  which  they  narrowly  escaped  fighting  with  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  in  tlie  service  of  France,  they  returned  home. 
Tfiis  expedition,  which  brought  neitlier  money  nor  honour 
to  the  Zurichers,  turned  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and  the 
Council  forbade  all  foreign  service.  When  the  long  con- 
nection between  Zurich  and  the  Papacy  is  considered,  this 
decree  was  virtually  a  breach  between  the  city  and  the 
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Pope.  It  made  tlie  path  of  the  BefonnEtion  much  easier 
(JaiL  1522),  and  Zwingli's  open  hraak  with  the  Papacy 
was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

It  came  with  the  publication  of  the  Archeteles  (August 
1522),  a  book  hastily  written,  like  all  Zwingli's  works, 
which  contained  a  defence  of  all  that  he  had  done, 
and  a  progi'umnie,  ecclesiastical  and  politic^il,  for  the  future. 
The  book  increased  the  zeal  of  Zwingli's  opponents.  His 
sermons  were  often  interrupted  by  monks  and  others 
instigated  by  them.  The  burgomaster  was  coiiii>elled  to 
interfere  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  town.  He 
issued  an  order  on  his  own  authority,  without  any  appeal 
to  the  Bisliop  of  Constance,  that  the  pm'e  Word  of  God 
was  to  be  preached.  At  an  assembly  of  the  country 
clergy  of  the  oanton,  the  same  decision  was  reached ;  and 
town  and  clergy  were  ready  to  move  along  the  path  of 
reformation.  Shortly  before  this  (July  2nd)y  Zwingli 
and  ten  other  priests  petitioned  the  bishop  to  permit  his 
cleigy  to  contract  1^1  marriages.  The  document  had  no 
practical  effect,  save  to  show  the  gradual  advance  of  ideas 
It  disoloeed  the  condition  of  things  that  sacerdotal  celibacy 
had  produced  in  Switzerland. 


§  5.  The  Fuhlk  DispuUUwM, 

In  theee  drcnmstances,  the  Great  Council,  now  definitely 
on  Zwingli's  aide,  resolved  to  hold  a  Public  Disputation 
to  settle  the  controversies  in  religion ;  and  Zwingli  drafted 
sixty-seven  theses  to  be  discussed.  These  artides  contain 
a  summary  of  his  doctrinal  teaching.  They  insist  that  the 
Woi-d  of  God,  the  only  rule  of  faith,  is  to  be  received  upon 
its  own  authority  and  not  on  that  of  the  Church.  They 
are  very  full  of  Christ,  the  only  Saviour,  tlie  true  Son  of 
God,  who  has  redeenied  us  from  eternal  death  and  re- 
conciled us  to  God.  Thev  attack  the  rriinacv  of  the 
Tope,  the  Map.s,  the  Invocation  of  the  SaiiitvS,  the  thouglit 
that  men  can  ucijuire  merit  by  their  good  wttrks.  FastK, 
rilgunuigcs,  and  rmgatory.    Uf  tHiucnlolal  celibacy  be 
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says,  "/  huono  of  no  greaimr  nor  gmvtr  tumM  llait  OuU 
to^w^  foihid»  lawful  marriage  to  priuts,  and  yet  permit$ 
them  on  payment  of  money  to  lune  ooneMnu  and  kmhto. 
Fie  for  shame  i"*^     The  theses  consist  ol  single  short 

sentences. 

The  Disputation,  the  first  of  the  four  which  marked 
the  stages  of  the  legal  Reformation  in  Zurich,  wa«  held  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  the  city  on  January  29th,  1523.  More 
than  six  hundred  representative  men  gathered  to  4aoar  it 
All  the  clergy  of  the  Wintou  were  [)reseut ;  Faber  watched 
the  proceedings  ou  behalf  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance ; 
many  distinguished  divines  from  other  parts  of  Switzerland 
were  present.  Faber  seems  to  have  contented  himself 
with  asking  that  the  Disputation  should  be  delayed  until 
a  General  Council  should  meet,  and  Z\^ingU  replied  that 
competent  scholars  who  were  good  ChristiaQB  were  as  able 
as  a  Council  to  decide  what  was  the  meaning  ol  the  Holy 
Scripkum  The  result  of  the  Disputation  was  that  the 
buxgomaster  declared  that  Zwingli  had  justified  his  teach- 
ings and  that  he  was  no  beretia  The  canton  of  Zurich 
practically  adopted  Zwmgli's  ▼iewB,  and  the  Reformer  was 
encouraged  to  proceed  further.  ^  ^ 

His  course  of  conduct  was  eminently  prudent 
invariably  took  pains  to  educate  tbe  people  up  to  further 
changes  by  explaining  them  carefully  in  sermons,  and  by 
publishing  and  drculating  these  discourses.  He  considered 
that  it  was  his  dufy  to  teach,  but  that  it  belonged  to  the 
civie  authorities  to  make  the  changes;  and  he  himself 
made  none  until  they  were  authorised.  He  had  very 
strong  view?  against  the  use  of  images  in  churches,  and 
had  preached  vigorously  against  their  presence.  Some 
of  his  more  ardent  hearers  began  to  deface  the  statues 
and  pictures.  The  Great  Council  accordingly  took  the 
whole  question  into  consideration,  and  decided  that  a 

>  Ct  SehafT,  Omd»  cf  the  Roamgdieal  PrvMemt  Ckunku  (Loodait, 

1877),  p.  197  ;  Niemeyer,  ColUctio  (\nfe8swnum  «»  eoeUtiia  reformatia^ 
jniMirataruiii  (Tyoipzig,  1840),  p.  3  ;  Miiller,  Die  BekrnHtnisadkrifim  dur 
Tf/ormiericn  Kirche :  Ztcin'jlii  Thtscs  von  1623,  Art.  49,  p.  b. 
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ieoood  Publio  BiBpatation  ahonld  be  held,  at  wlueh  the 
matter  might  be  publicly  discusBed.  This  disoiMBiogi 
(October  1523)  lasted  for  two  days.  More  than  eight 
hundred  persons  were  present,  of  whom  three  hundred  and 
fifty  were  clergy.  On  the  first  day,  Zwingli  set  forth  bis 
views  on  the  presence  of  images  in  churches,  and  wiehed 
their  use  forbidden.  The  Council  decided  that  the  statues 
and  pictures  should  be  removed  from  the  churches,  but 
without  disturbance ;  the  rioters  were  to  be  pardoned,  but  • 
their  leader  was  to  be  banished  from  the  city  for  two  years. 
The  second  day's  subject  of  conference  was  the  Mfiss. 
Zwingli  pled  that  the  Mass  was  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a 
memorial  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  urged  that  the 
abuses  surrounding  the  simple  Christian  rite  should  be 
swept  away.  The  presence  of  Anabaptists  at  this  conference, 
and  their  ezprsssioiiB  in  debatei  waived  the  magistrates 
that  they  must  proceed  oaationily,  and  they  contented 
themselves  with  appointing  a  cQmniiflsion  of  eight — two 

from  the  Council  and  six  cleigymen — to  inquire  and  

report  Meanwhile  the  clergy  were  to  be  informed  how 
to  act»  and  the  letter  of  instmotion  was  to  be  written  by 
ZwingIL  The  authorities  also  depuled  pnaoheis  to  go  to 
the  ouUying  parts  of  the  canton  and  explain  the  whole 
matter  oarefuDy  to  the  people. 

Hie  letter  which  ZmofgH  sddvsiBed  to  the  elergy  of 
Zurich  canton  is  a  brief  statement  of  Beformation  psindploi 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  IntlruoHon,  Zwingli  entitles  it, 
A  hruf  OhfittUm  Inirodiieiifm  wMeh^tke  MonoumibU  dmntil 
of  the  city  of  Zwkk  hat  Mfi<  to  ike  potion  tmd  pmaehin 
living  in  its  eilie$,  Isfub,  and  wktnmr  iU  mUhorUif  extendi, 
m  that  they  may  henceforth  in  unieon  announce  and  preach 
the  gospel}  It  describes  sin,  the  law,  God's  way  of 
salvation,  and  then  goes  on  to  8|>eak  of  images.  Zwingli's 
argument  is  that  the  presence  of  statues  and  pictures  in 
churches  has  led  to  idolatry,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
removed.    The  concluding   section  discusses  the  Mass. 

'  Htillftr.  Die  BekeniUnisxhriftm  dfr  re/ormierten  Kirche  (LdfVg^  IMS)* 
p[k  xviU  and  7.   The  Instruction  is  *  lengthy  do9ttiii«Qt. 
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Hoare  the  author  states  very  briefly  what  be  elaborated 
■fterwards,  that  the  main  thought  in  the  Eucharist  is  not 
the  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  its  iaithfal 
femembiaiioe,  and  that  the  Bomiah  doctrine  and  ceremony 
of  the  Mass  has  been  so  corrupted  to  superstitious  uses 
that  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  xefonned. 

This  letter  had  a  marked  eflSmt.  The  village  priests 
everywhere  refused  to  sity  Mass  according  to  the  old  rituaL 
But  there  was  a  section  of  the  people,  induding  members' 
of  the  chapter  of  the  Minster,  who  shrimk  from  changes 
in  this  central  part  of  Christian  worship.  In  deference 
to  their  feelings,  the  Council  resolved  that  the  Holy  Supper 
should  be  meanwhile  dispensed  according  to  both  the 
Beformed  and  the  mediaeval  rite ;  in  the  one  celebration  the 
cup  was  given  to  tlie  laity,  and  in  the  other  it  was  with- 
held. No  change  was  made  in  the  liturgy.  Then  came 
a  third  conference,  and  a  fourth  ;  and  at  lagt  tlic  ^lass 
was  abolished.  On  April  1 3th,  1525,  the  first  Evangehcal 
communion  service  took  place  in  the  Great  Minster,  and 
the  mediiijval  worship  was  at  an  end.  Other  changes  had 
been  made.  The  monasteries  had  been  secularised,  and 
the  monks  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  their  calling  were 
all  gathered  together  in  the  Franciscan  convent.  An 
amicable  arrangement  was  come  to  about  other  ecclesiirstical 
foundations,  and  the  money  thus  secured  was  mainly 
devoted  to  education. 

From  1522,  Zwingli  had  been  living  in  ''clerical" 
marriage  with  Anna  Beinbard,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy 
Zurich  buigher.  She  was  called  his  wife  by  his  friends, 
although  no  legal  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed. 
It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  to  judge  the  man  and  the 
times.  The  so-called  "clerical"  marriages  were  universa.^ 
in  Switzerland.  Man  and  woman  took  each  other  for 
husband  and  wife,  and  were  fiuthfuL  There  was  no 
public  ceremony.  All  questions  of  marriage,  divorce, 
succession,  and  so  forth,  were  then  abjudicated  in  the 
ecclesiasl^cal  and  not  in  the  civil  courts;  and  as  the  Canon 
Law  had  insisted  that  no  dergymaa  could  marry,  all 
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such  "  clerical  "  marriages  were  simple  concubinage  in  the 
e3re  of  the  law,  and  the  children  were  illegitimate.  The 
offence  against  the  vow  of  chastity  was  condoned  by  a  fine 
paid  to  the  bishop.  As  early  aa  1523,  William  Bdubli,  a 
Zurich  priest,  went  through  a  publio  fonn  of  marriage, 
fUid  his  example  was  followed  by  others ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  these  marriages  were  recognised  to  be 
l^gal  until  Zurich  passed  its  own  laws  about  matrimonial 
oasss  in  1525. 

Lntber  in  his  puie-hearted  and  solemnly  sympathetic 
way  had  referred  to  these  clerical  marriages  in  his  AddruB 
to      Ckridian  NMUf    tks  German  NaUim  (1520)l 

"  We  see,"  he  says,  "  how  the  priesthood  is  fallen,  and  how 
many  a  poor  priest  is  encuiiibered  with  a  woman  and  children, 
and  burdened  in  his  conscience,  and  no  man  does  anything 
to  help  him,  though  he  might  very  well  be  helped.  ...  I 
will  not  conceal  my  honest  counsel,  nor  withhold  comfort 
fxtm  that  unhappy  cxowd,  who  now  Hve  in  trouble  with  wife 
and  children,  and  remain  in  shame^witii  a  heavy  conscience, 
hearing  their  wife  called  a  priest's  harlot  and  the  children 
bastards.  ...  I  say  that  these  two  (who  arc  minded  in 
their  hearts  to  live  together  always  in  coigugal  fidelity)  are 
surely  married  before  God." 

He  had  never  Ruccumlied  to  the  temptations  of  the 
flesh,  and  had  kept  his  body  and  soul  pure;  and  for  that 
very  reiison  he  could  sympathise  with  and  help  by  his 
sympathy  those  who  had  fallen.  Zwinj^li,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  deliberately  contracted  this  illicit  alliance  after 
he  hatl  committed  himself  to  the  work  of  a  Keforiner.  The 
action  remains  a  permanent  blot  on  his  cliaracter,  and  places 
him  on  a  different  level  from  Luther  and  from  Calvin.  It 
has  been  already  noted  that  Zwingli  had  always  an  intel- 
lectual rather  than  a  spiritual  appieoiation  of  the  need  of 
reformatioD,»that  he  was  much  more  of  a  Humanist  than 
either  Luther  or  Calvin, — but  what  is  remarkable  is  that 
we  have  distinct  evidence  that  the  need  of  personal  piety 
had  impressed  itself  on  him  during  these  years»  and  that  he 
passed  through  a  religious  crisis,  slight  compared  with  that 
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of  Lather,  bat  ml  so  far  eb  it  went  He  fell  ill  of  tbe 
plague  (Sept-Kov.  1519),  and  the  visum  of  death  and 
reooveiy  drew  from  him  some  hymns  of  resignation  and 
thanksgiving.^  The  death  of  his  brother  Andrew  (Kov. 
1520)  seems  to  have  been  the  real  turning-point  in  his 
inward  spiritual  experience,  and  bis  letters  and  writings 
are  evidence  of  its  reality  and  permanence.  Perhaps  the 
judgment  which  a  con  tern  poimy  and  friend,  Martin  Bucer, 
passed  ought  to  content  us : 

**  When  I  read  your  letter  to  Capito,  that  you  had  made 
public  announcement  of  your  marriage,  T  was  almost  beside 
myself  in  my  satisfaction.  J?'or  it  waa  the  one  thing  I  desired 
for  you.  ...  I  never  believed  you  were  unmarried  after 
the  time  when  you  indicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  in 
that  tract  that  you  desired  this  gift.  But  as  I  considered 
the  CMst  that  jou  were  thought  to  be  a  fornicator  by  some, 
and  by  others  held  to  have  little  faith  in  Christ,  I  ooold  not 
undentand  why  yon  oonoealed  it  so  long,  and  that  the  fact 
was  not  declared  openly,  and  with  candour  and  diligenca 
I  could  not  doubt  that  you  were  led  into  this  course  by 
considerations  which  could  not  be  put  aside  by  a  conscien- 
tious man.  However  that  may  be,  1  triumph  in  the  fact 
that  now  you  have  come  up  in  all  things  to  the  apostolic 
definition."* 

The  B^omation  was  qpraading  beyond  Znriob.  Evan- 
gelical prsBobeis  bad  arisen  in  many  of  the  other  cantons, 
and  were  gaining  adherents. 

§  6.  The  £i^'ornuUion  outside  Zurich, 

Basel,  the  seat  of  a  famous  onivertity  and  a  oenire  of 
German  Humanism,  oontained  many  scholars  who  had  come 

under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Wyttenbacb,  Zwingli's 
teacher.  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Ca])ito,  a  disciple  of  Emsmus, 
a  learned  studeut  of  the  Scriptures,  liad  beguu  as  early  as 

*  litenl  tnadstMOB  of  fhtie  hymni  «•  givea  in  Vnimmxt  IUomUj 

Jackson's  Ifuldrekh  Zwingli,  tJu  Puformtr  ^  Qtrmem  SwitaetUmd  (N«w 

York  and  London,  1903),  pp.  133,  134. 

^  Stiihelin,  Briefe  aus  dtr  lie/or nuUionmit,  pp. 
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1512  to  show  liow  tbe  oeramomae  and  many  ^  the  wgn^ 
of  the ,  Ghurcb  had  no  anthority  from  the  Bibla  He 

worked  in  Basel   from  1512  to  15^0:  JbhamieB 

Oeoolampadius  (Hoflflgen  or  Heuagen),  who  had  been  one 
of  Lnther^a  sapportete  in  1521,  came  to  Baeel  in  1522 
as  Lectnier  on  the  Holy  Scripturee  in  the  Univeraity. 
Hia  lectuiea  and  hia  aennona  to  the  townspeople  caused 
anoh  a  movement  that  the  bishop  forbade  their  delivtBry. 
The  dtixena  asked  for  a  Public  Disputation.  Two  held 
in  the  month  of  I>ecember  1524 — the  one  conducted  by  a 
priest  of  the  name  of  Stor  agaimit  clerical  celibacy,  and  the 
other  led  by  William  FareP — laised  the  courage  of  the 

^  William  Farel  was  born  in  1489  at  a  village  near  Gap  in  the  mountain* 
OU8  south-east  comer  of  Daupliiu^,  on  the  border  of  Provence.  Ue  belonged 
to  ft  iioUe  ftmily,  and  mm  dmroat  ftom  hii  wliert  jean.  He  deieiibM 

A  pilgrimage  which  he  made  aa  a  child  in  his  book  Du  way  usage,  dt  la 

eroix  dt  J^sus-Christ  (pp.  223 /.),  All  through  his  adventuroua  life  he  pre- 
served his  rare  uprightness  of  character,  his  fervent  devotion,  and  his  indig- 
nation at  wrong-doing  of  all  kinds.  Ue  persuaded  his  parents  to  allow  liini 
to  go  to  Fkria  for  edneotion,  and  readied  1^  capital  aboat  1509.  Ho  probably 
spent  twelve  years  there,  partly  as  student  and  partly  as  professor  in  the 
oolite  Le  Moine.  There  he  became  the  friend  and  devoted  disciple  of 
Jacques  Lcfevre  d'Etaples,  and  this  friendship  carried  him  safely  through 
several  religious  crises  in  his  life.  He  followed  LeAvre  to  Meaux,  and  was 
eno  of  the  eelebiatMl  **  group  there.  When  peneeotioii  and  the  tiatidity 
or  scruples  of  the  bishop  caused  the  dispersion  of  these  preachers,  Fanl  went 
back  to  Daui>hin<5  and  attempted  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Gap.  He  was  not 
allowed  parce  qu'il  nest'nl  moine  m  )irt3ire,  and  was  banished  from  the 
dietrict  by  bishop  and  people.  Ue  next  tried  to  preach  in  Guyenne,  where 
he  vaa  equally  muaoeeiBftiL  ThinUiig  that  then  waa  no  plaoe  in  Fhuioe 
open  to  him,  he  took  himself  to  BaseU  Then  ho  aahed  the  Univendty  to 
allow  him  to  hold  a  public  disputation  on  certain  articles  which  he  .sent  to 
them.  The  authuritiea  refused.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Council 
of  the  city,  who  jHirmittod  the  disouesion.  The  thirteen  articles  or  Thuu 
defended  by  Fard  are  given  in  Hennhq^aid,  Owiwyewrfance  dlie  B^itrmattwn 
dans  les  pa$$  de  langw  /ran^ise  (i.  194,  1  d5).  He  gathered  a  little  church 
of  French  refugees  atlksel  (the  ecclesiola  of  his  correspondence),  hut  was  too 
much  the  ardent  and  impetuous  pioneer  to  remain  quietly  among  tln-m.  By 
the  end  of  July  1524  he  waa  preaching  at  Montbiliaid*  some  miles  to  the 
eonth  of  Belfort,  and  the  riots  which  enened  oanaed  Oeoolampadius  to  beseech 
him  to  temper  his  coursge  with  discretion  (Herminjard,  C'orrr.'i/H/iuiance,  etc., 
i.  265).  He  went  th<-ncc  to  Sti-a*»burg  (April  1525),  to  Beni,  attempted 
to  preach  in  Ncuchutcl,  and  liuHlly  (middle  of  November  1526)  opened  a 
achool  at  Aigle,  an  outlying  dcjx  itdcncy  of  Wcrn,  hoping  to  get  opportunity 
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Evangelical  party.  In  February  1525  the  Counoil  of  the 
town  installed  Oecolampadius  as  the  preacher  in  St. 
Martin's  Chuxoh,  and  authorised  him  to  mB^ke  such  changes 
as  the  Word  of  God  demanded.  This  was  the  beginning. 
Oeoolampadins  became  a  firm  friend  of  Zwingli's*  and  they 
worked  together. 

in  Bern  also  the  Beformation  made  progress.  Berthold 
Haller^and  Sebastian  Meyer*  preached  the  Gospel  with 
courage  for  several  yean»  and  were  upheld  by  the  painter 
Kioolaiu  ManneU  who  had  great  influence  with  the  citisens. 
The  Council  decided  to  permit  freedom  in  preaching,  if  in 
accordance  with  the  Word  of  God;  but  they  lefiued  to 
permit  innovations  in  worship  or  ceremonies ;  and  they 
forbade  the  introduction  of  heretical  books  into  the  town- 
The  numbers  of  the  Evangelical  party  increased  rapidly, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1527  they  had  a  majority  in 
both  the  great  and  the  small  Councils.  It  was  then 
decided  to  liave  a  Pubhc  Disputation. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  nionientous  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  Hitherto 
Zurich  had  stood  alone;  if  Bern  joined,  the  two  most 

to  mnj  OB  hifl  ofmiigoliitie  work.  He  wat  iooq  diaoovondt  and  ftttemiitu 
were  m&do  to  [ircvent  his  preaching  ;  but  the  authorities  of  Bern  insieted 

that  he  should  be  unmolested.  In  the  beginning  of  ir>'27  liPMvas  actively 
engaged  at  the  preat  Di.sj)utation  in  Bern.  Tlmt  same  year  he  was  made 
pastor  of  Aigle  and  put  in  possession  of  the  parsouage  and  tlie  stipend  ;  but 
muSa  woik  wm  too  tamo  for  him.  He  made  long  preaeliiiig  tovn ;  wo  find 
him  at  Lauunne,  Morat,  Orbe,  and  other  places,  alwayif  fnotaetad  hj  the 
authorities  of  Bern.    He  began  his  work  in  Geneva  in  1532. 

*  Berthold  Haller  was  born  at  Aldingen  (1492) ;  studied  at  Rotliweil  and 
Pforzheim,  where  ho  made  the  acquaintance  of  Melauchthou.  He  became 
•  Bachelor  of  Theology  of  the  Uuiveiai^  of  Kdln  ;  tanght  for  aome  time  at 
Rothweil,  and  then  at  Bern  0513-1518).  He  was  elected  people's  prieet  in 
the  great  rhurt-h  there  in  15*21.  His  sympathetic  character  and  liis  j,'rcat 
elo<juence  ma'fe  him  a  |H)wer  in  the  city  ;  but  his  didcourag<  iiK'ni-s  wcic  so 
many  and  so  great  that  he  was  often  on  the  point  of  leaving.  Zvs  ingli 
eneooragcd  him  to  remain  and  peroevere. 

•  Seba.stian  Meyer  was  a  priest  from  Elsass  who  had  bee  n  preaching  bi 
Bern  sinrc  ir>i  s  a^'iiinst  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  notorious 
\»nduct  of  the  Dominicans  in  Bern  (1507-9),  and  the  action  of  Samson,  the 
ludulgeuce>»cller,  in  1518,  had  made  the  Bernese  ready  to  listen  to  attacks 
egainat  Borne. 
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powerful  cantons  in  Switserknd  would  be  able  to'Md 
their  own.  There  was  need  for  union.  The  Forest  cantons 
had  been  uttering  threats,  and  Zwingli's  life  was  not 
secure.^  Bern  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  discussion,  and  was  resolved  to  make  it  as  impos- 
ing as  possible,  and  that  the  disputants  on  both  sides 
should  receive  fair  play  and  feel  themselves  in  perfect 
freedom  and  safety.  They  sent  special  invitiitions  to  the 
four  bishops  whose  dioceses  entered  their  territories — the 
Bishops  of  Constance,  Basel,  Valais,  and  Lausanne ;  and 
they  did  their  best  to  assemble  a  sutiicient  number  of 
learned  Eomanist  theologians.^  They  promised  not  only 
safe-conducts,  but  the  escort  of  a  herald  to  and  from  the 
canton.^  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the 
Bomanist  partisans  had  no  great  deaixe  to  come  to  the 
JDi^uiaiiaiL  None  of  the  bishops  invited  appears  to 
have  even  thought  of  being  present  save  the  Bishop  of 
Lausanne*  and  he  found  reasons  for  declining.'  The  XHspU' 
UUion  was  yiewed  with  anxiety  by  the  Bomanist  partisans, 
and  in  a  letter  sent  from  Spejer  (December  28th)  the 
Emperor  Charles  v.  strongly  remonstiated  with  the 
magistrates  of  Ben.*  Hie  Bernese  were  not  to  be 
intimidated.  They  issued  their  invitations,  and  made 
every  arrangement  to  give  ^dat  to  the  great  Disputation.* 
Berthold  Haller,  with  the  help  of  Zwingli,  had  drafted 

'  Herininjard,  Correspondane*  de»  MitfomuUeun  dam  let  pay*  de  lat^fu* 
/roitfaiM  (2nd  eci.)»  ii«  ^* 

•Ibid,  iL  H  W.  *lHd,U,  61,  74,  89,  94,  99. 

*  Ruchat,  Hidoire  de  la  lUformation  de  la  Suimt,  i  S68. 

•  TJie  invitation  began  :  **Nou8  I'Advoycr,  1p  j>otit  pt  le  prniul  Conscil  do 
la  cite  (ie  Berne,  a  tons  et  &  chascim,  spiritia-lz  et  seoulicrs,  jin  latz,  abbes, 
prevu8tz,  doyens,  chanoynes,  cur^s,  sacrestaius,  vicaires  prcscheurs  do  la 
Paroll*  d»  Dkn,  «t  k  toof  pv^Mtiw,  •4mi1ian  on  HgaXkn,  «t  k  tout  Koi 
advoyers,  ohaatellains,  pr^vo«tz,  lieutanans,  tt  tott  ftutres  officiers  et  k  torn 
Noz  chers,  f^aulx  et  aym^s  siibjwt?;,  et  a  tons  nianans  et  habitans  de  Nostro 
doniaine  et  s^gnorie  aoz  ^uelz  les  preaentes  letrea  Tiendront, — Salut,  gr&oe 
et  b^nivolanoe ! 

"  89ftToir  UamKUf  oomlneii  que  Nous  ajoos  fait  beaneimp  d'ocdoooaiiee  efc 
naiidMii6MINlb1fc|iMa,  poar  la  dissension  de  nostre  ronimune  foy  Chrestienne^ 
k  ce  meuz  et  espoiraii<t,  qu*'  cela  firoHteroit  k  la  ]>aix  atOOOOOlde  ChrestMDne, 
oomme  choae  tti»  uliic,"  etc. ;  llenuiigard,  ii.  64. 
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ten  TheacSt.  which  were  to  be  defended  by  himself  and  his 
ooUeague,  Francis  Kolb ;  Zwingli  had  translated  them 
into  Latin  and  Farel  into  French  for  the  benefit  of 
stfangen ;  and  they  were  sent  out  with  the  invitations. 

^They  were — (I)  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  only  Head,  is  bom  of  the  Word  of  God, 

.  abides  therein,  and  does  not  hear  the  voioe  of  a  stranger-^ 
(2)  The  Church  of  Christ  makes  no  law  nor  statute  apart 
bcm,  the  Word  of  CM,  and  consequently  those  human 
ordinanoes  which  are  called  the  commandments  of  the 
Church  do  not  bind  our  consciences  unless  they  are 
founded  on  the  Word  of  God  and  agreeable  thereta  (3) 
Christ  is  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  redemption,  and  price 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid;  and  all  who  think 
they  can  win  salvalaon  in  any  other  way,  or  have  other 
satisfaction  for  their  sins,  renounce  Christ.  (4)  It  is 
impossible  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  corporeally  present  iu  the  bread  of 
the  Holy  Supper.  (5)  The  Mass,  in  which  Christ  is 
offered  to  God  the  Father  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  is  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  a  gross 
alFront  to  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ,  and  is  there- 
fore an  abomination  before  God.  (6)  Since  Christ  alone 
died  for  us,  and  since  He  is  the  only  mediator  and  inter- 
cessor between  God  and  believers,  He  only  ought  to  be 
invokod  ;  and  all  other  mediators  and  advocMes  ought  to 
be  rejected,  since  they  have  no  warrant  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  of  the  Bible.  (7)  There  is  no  trace  of  Purgatory 
after  death  in  the  Bible ;  and  therefore  all  services  for  the 
dead,  such  as  vigils,  Masses,  and  the  like,  are  vain  things. 
(8)  To  make  pictures  and  adore  them  is  contrary  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  they  ought  to  be  destroyed 
where  there  is  the  chance  that  they  inay  be  adored.  (9) 
Marriage  is  not  forbidden  to  any  estate  by  the  Holy 
Scripture,  but  wantonness  and  fornication  are  fiurbidden  to 
everyone  in  whatever  estate  be  may  be.   (10)  The 

>  Cr.  Seot»  Ontfestum  of  1560,  Art  xiz. :  "  The  tnw  Kirk  quhilk 
ftliMiM  hmxm  and  obeyia  (Iw  voioa  of  li«r  awin  Spooaa  aad  Ftator." 
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fornicator  is  truly  excommunicated  by  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and  therefore  wantonness  and  fornication  are  much  more 
scandalous  among  the  clergy  than  in  the  other  estate. 

These  Theses  represent  in  succinct  fashion  the  preaching 
in  the  Reformed  Church  in  Switzerland,  and  the  fourth 
states  in  its  earliest  form  what  grew  to  be  the  Zwiuglian 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper.* 

The  Council  of  Bern  had  sent  invitations  to  be  present 
to  the  leading  preachers  in  the  Evangelical  cities  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Bucerand  Capito  came  from  Strassburg, 
Jacob  Ausburger  from  Mtihlhausen,  Ambrose  Blaarer 
from  Constance,  Sebastian  Wagner,'  surnamed  Hofmeister 
((Economus),  from  Scbaffhausen,  OeoolampadiuB  horn. 
Basel,  and  many  others.'  Zwingli's  arrival  was  eagerly 
expected.  The  Zurichers  were  resolved  not  to  trust  their 
leader  away  from  the  city  without  a  strong  guaid,  and 
sent  him  to  Bern  with  an  escort  of  three  hundred  men-at-  ^ 
aim&  A  great  crowd  of  citizens  and  strangers  filled  the 
arcades  which  line  both  sides  of  the  main  street,  and 
every  window  in  the  many-storied  houses  had  its  sig)it- 
seers  to  watoh  the  Zurichers  tramping  up  from  gate  to 
cathedral  with  their  pastor  safe  in  the  centre  of  the 
troop. 

Romanist  theologians  did  not  muster  in  anything  like 
the  same  strength.  The  men  of  the  four  Forest  cantons 
stood  sullenly  aloof;  the  authorities  in  French-speaking 
Switzerland  had  no  liking  for  the  Bisputetion,  and  the 

strongly  Romanist  canton  of  Freiburg  did  its  best  to 

prevent  the  theologians  of  Neuchatel,  Morat,  and  Grandson 
from  appearing  at  Bern ;  but  in  spite  of  the  hindrances 

1  The  Thtm,  in  fha  original  German,  an  printed  by  Miiller,  BtktuMi' 
wimkriften  der  r^ortttierien  KirdU  (Leipajg,  1908),  pp^  zviUf  SO  ;  and  in 
Frencli  by  Hcmnnjard  in  Carreapondanct  in  M^ermaUmn  dam  Im  pajf$ 
de  la'nffue/ran^iM  (2nd  ed.).  ii<  60. 

'  Sebastian  Wagner  was  horn  at  Sohaffhausen  in  1-176.  He  studied  at 
Puis  midef  Laaoaria,  taught  theology  in  tlM  Flwnoiioaa  mooaatery  at  Znrieh* 
thenatOonatance.  He  adopted  tlie  Reformation,  and,  retaraing  to  hia  nattve 
town,  became  its  reformer. 

'  Henuinjard,  CwraipondeMtet  dt$  JB^ormaUHn,  etc.  ii.  95  «• 
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placed  in  their  waj  no  len  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
eocleelastics  gathered  to  the  Disputation.  The  conference 
was  opened  on  January  15th  (k  dimeneke  apri»  la  fuie  de 
la  Hrememon)}  and  was  continued  in  German  till  the 
24th ;  on  the  25th  a  second  discussion,  lasting  two  days, 
was  hegun,  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  in  Latin.  "  When 
la  IHspuU  des  Welches  (strangers)  was  opened,  a  stranger 
doctor  (of  Paris)  came  forward  along  with  some  priests 
speaking  the  same  language  as  liiuiself.  He  attacked  the 
Ten  Theses,  and  William  Farel,  preacher  at  Aigle,  answered 
him.**'  The  more  distinguished  llomanist  theologians  who 
were  present  seem  to  have  refrained  from  taking  part  in 
the  discussion.  The  Bishop  of  Lausanne  defended  their 
silence  on  tlie  grounds  that  they  objected  to  discuss  such 
weighty  matters  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  that  no  opportunity 
was  given  to  them  to  speak  in  Latin  ;  and  that  when  the 
Emperor  had  interdicted  the  Disputation  they  were  told 
by  the  authorities  of  Bern  that  they  might  leave  the  city  if 
it  8o  pleased  them.' 

The  result  of  the  Biiqiotatioii  was  that  the  authorities 
and  citizens  of  Bern  were  confirmed  in  their  resolve  to 
adopt  the  Reformation.  The  Disputation  ended  on  the 
26th  of  January  (1528),  and  on  the  7th  of  February 
the  Mass  was  declared  to  be  abolished,  and  a  sermon  took 
its  place;  images  were  removed  from  the  churches;  the 
monasteries  were  secularised,  and  the  funds  were  used 
partly  for  education  and  partly  to  make  up  for  the  French 
and  papal  pensions,  whidi  were  now  definitely  renounced, 
and  dedared  to  be  ill^gaL 

The  two  sermons  which  Zwingli  preached  in  the 
cathedral  during  the  Disputation  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  people  of  Bern.  It  was  after  one  of  them 
that  M.  de  Watteville,  the  Advoyer  or  Ftesident  of  the 
Republic,  declared  himself  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Evangelical  faith,  and  with  his  whole  family  accepted 
the  lieformation.    His  eldest  son,  a  clergyman  whose 

>  Hcmitnjard,  Comtpondemet  du  It4foTmaUur»,  etc.  ii. 
.    *  Ibid.  ii.  99  N.  •  IMd,  ii  98  «. 
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bmilj  interest  had  procared  for  him  no  less  than  thirteen 
henefioes^  and  who,  it  was  oommoDly  supposed,  would  be 
the  next  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  renounced  them  all  to  live 

the  life  of  a  simple  country  gentleman.^ 

The  republic  of  Bern  for  long  regarded  the  Ten  Theses 
as  the  charter  of  its  religious  faith.  Not  content  with 
declaring  the  Reformation  legally  established  within  the 
city,  the  authorities  of  Bern  sent  despatches  or  delegates 
to  all  the  cities  and  lands  under  their  control,  inform- 
ing them  of  what  they  had  done,  and  inviting  them  to 
follow  their  example.  They  insisted  that  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  must  be  at  liberty  to  deliver  their  message 
without  interruption  throughout  all  their  territories. 
They  promised  that  they  would  maintain  the  liberty  of 
both  cults  until  means  had  been  taken  to  find  out  which 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitanta  preferred,  and  that  the 
decision  would  be  taken  by  vote  in  presence  of  com- 
missionets  sent  down  from  Bern.'    When  the  majority  of 

*  Nicholas  de  Wattevillc,  born  in  1492,  was  canon  of  St  Vincent  in 
Bern,  protonptuy  apostolic,  prior  of  Moutpreveyxes,  *nd  proToat  of  Lausanne. 
He  Tinted  Eome  in  1517,  and  tharo  laonirad  the  Abbqr  of  Uontheion ;  and 
tt»  yeerfoUowiog  he  was  made  a  papal  cham1»eilain  to  Pope  Leo  x.  He 
gave  np  all  his  benefices  on  Deceniber  Ist,  and  soon  afterwards  marrieil 
Clara  May,  a  uua  who  had  left  the  convent  of  Kunigsfuld.  He  was  always 
a  great  admirer  of  William  Farel,  and  often  interfered  to  proteot  the 
impetnons  Befbnner  from  the  eoneaqoeneea  of  hie  o«B  tMhrnei.  Hfai 
younger  brother,  J.  J.  do  Watteville,  became  Advnyer  or  Preeident  of  Bern, 
and  was' a  notable  figure  in  the  liistory  of  the  Reformation  in  SwitzerlauJ. 
The  iamily  of  de  Watteville  is  still  represented  among  the  citizens  of  Bern. 

*Ai  early  Jnne  16th,  1528,  tiie  Conncil  of  Bern  had  ianied  an 
oidinanee  for  the  pfeeohere  thraoj^hoat  their  territorie«,  whieh  enjoined 
them  to  preach  publicly  and  without  dissimulation  the  Holy  Gospel  and 
the  do<!trine  of  God,  and  to  say  nothing  wliich  they  eould  not  establish  by 
true  and  Uuly  Scripture ;  to  leave  entirely  alone  all  other  doctrines  aud 
dieoneriooe  eontrary  to  the  Gospel,  and  in  partienlar  the  distinotive 
doetrinee  of  Lnther.  Later  (If  ay2lBt,  1526),  at  a  conferenoe  held  hetween 
members  of  the  Council  of  Bern,  deputies  from  the  Bernese  communes,  and 
delegates  from  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  it  was  agreed  to  permit  no 
innovation  in  matters  of  religion.  This  agreement  was  not  maintained  long ; 
.and  the  Beineee  went  heek  to  thnr  oidinanee  of  Jnne  15S8.  It  ceane  to 
have  heen  practically  interpreted  to  mean  that  preechers  might  attack  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  aud  the  Invocation  of 
Saints,  but  tliat  they  were  not  to  siy  anything  against  the  current  doctriuo 
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the  punahionen  aooepted  the  Befonmitioii,  tbe  new 
aoctrinal  atandaid  was  the  Tm  Tkem,  and  the  Ck>iiiidl  of 
Bern  sent  dixectioDs  for  the  method  of  dlspeiiaiiig  the 
SaenuuentB  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  the 
soleBmlsation  of  marriages.  The  whole  of  the  Gtonan- 
speaking  portion  of  the  canton  proper  and  its  dependenoes 
seem  to  have  aooepted  the  BeCormation  at  once.^  Bern  had, 
besides,  some  French-speakiDg  districts  under  its  own 
exclusive  control,  and  others  over  which  it  ruled  along  with 
Freiburg.  The  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  was  slower 
in  these  district,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they  had  all 
embraced  the  Reformation  before  the  end  of  1530.  The 
history  of  the  Reformation  in  Freuch-speaking  Switzerland 
belongs,  however,  to  the  next  chapter,  and  the  efforts  of 
Bern  to  evangelise  its  subjects  in  these  districts  will  be 
described  there. 

Not  content  with  this,  the  Council  of  Bern  constituted 
itself  the  patron  and  protector  of  persecuted  Protestants 
outside  their  own  lands,  and  the  evangelisation  of  western 
Switzerland  owed  almost  everything  to  its  fostering  care.^ 

Thus  Beni  in  the  west  and  Zurich  in  the  east  stood 
forth  side  by  side  pledged  to  the  lieformation. 

The  cantonal  authorities  of  Appenzell  had  declared,  as 
early  as  1524,  that  Gk>8pel  preaching  was  to  have  free 
oonrse  within  their  territoriea  Thomas  Wyttenbaoh  had 
heen  people's  piiest  in  Biel  from  1507,  and  had  leavened 
the  town  with  his  EvangeUcal  preaching.  *  In  1624  he 
conrageonsly  married.  Tbe  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
strong  enough  to  get  him  deposed ;  but  a  year  or  two  later 
the  citizens  compelled  the  cantonal  Council  to  permit  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  Sebastian  Hofmeister 
preached  in  SchafiRiausen,  and  induced  its  people  to  declare 

of  the  sacraments.  Cf.  Decroos  of  the  Counoil  of  Bern,  quoted  in  Hcmiin. 
jard,  Corresitondance  des  lUjortnaUura  dam  Its  yaya  de  iangue  fran^iaCf 
(O0Dev»,  1878),  L  484  n.,  it  S8     dao  90. 

>H«niiiiMttd,  Crvntpvndiamer^  etc.,  ii.  123,  188,  198,  225,  etc.   In  Sept 

1530,  Bern  wrott-  to  the  Bisliop  of  Basel,  who  had  imprisoned  Henri  Pourcellet,  * 
one  of  Farel's  preachera  :  "  Nous  ne  jionvons  d'ailleurs  pas  tolerer  que  cenx 
qui  partagent  notro  foi  chr^tieone  aoient  trail 4s  d'une  XaAXq  muii^,"  p.  277. 
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for  the  Reformation.  St.  Gallen  was  evangelised  by  the 
Humanist  Joachim  von  Watt  (Vadianus),  and  by  John 
Kessler,  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg.  In  German 
Switzerland  only  Luzem  and  the  Forest  cantons  remained 
completely  and  immovably  attached  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  refused  to  tolerate  any  Evangelical  preaching  within 
their  bordera  The  Swiss  (Confederacy  was  divided  ecclesi- 
astically into  two  opposite  camps. 

The  strong  religious  differences  could  not  but  affect  the 
political  cohesion  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  linked  together 
as  it  was  by  ties  comparatively  slight.  The  wonder  is  that 
they  did  not  altogether  destroy  it. 

As  early  as  1522,  the  Bishop  of  Constance  had  asked 
the  Swiss  Federal  Diet  at  their  meeting  at  Baden  to  pro- 
hibit the  preaching  of  the  Beformation  doctrines  within  the 
Federation ;  and  the  next  year  the  Diet,  which  met  again 
at  Baden  (Sept.  1523),  issaed  a  declaration  that  all  who' 
piaotised  zeligioim  innovations  were  worthy  of  punishment 
Hie  dspaties  from  Lnzem  w«re  eepedally  active  in  indndng 
the  Diet  to  pass  this  xesbintion.  The  attempt  to  nse  the 
Federation  for  the.parpose  of  religioaB  persseotion,  therefore, 
first  came  from  the  Bomanist  si^  Nor  did  they  content 
themsdves  with  declarations  in  the  Diet  The  Bomanist 
canton  of  Unterwalden,  being  informed  that  some  of  the 
peasants  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  had  complained  that  the 
Beformation  had  been  loroed  npon  than,  crossed  the 
Bernese  frontier  and  committed  an  act  ol  war.  Bern 
smarted  under  the  insult 

These  endeavours  on  the  part  of  his  opponents  led 
Zwingli  to  meditate  on  plans  for  leaguing . together  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  defence  all  who  had  accepted  the 
Keformation.  His  plans  from  the  tirst  went  beyond  the 
Swiss  Confederacy. 

The  imj>erial  city  of  Constance,  the  seat  of  the  diocese 
which  claimed  ec^'lesiastical  authority  over  Zuricli,  liad 
been  mightily  moved  b}'  the  preaching  of  Ambrose  Blaarer, 
and  had  come  over  to  the  Pr(itestant  faith.  The  bishop 
retired  to  Meersbuig  and  his  chapter  to  Ueberlingen. 
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The  oitj  feared  the  attack  of  Austria,  and  craved  protection 
from  tlie  Swiss  Protestants.  Its  allumce  was  valuable  to 
them,  for,  alongL-with  lindan,  it  . commanded  the  whole  Lake 
of  Constanca  TZurich  thereupon  asked  that  Constance  be 
admitted  withm  the  Swiss  Federation.  This  was  refused 
hj  the  Federal  Diet  (Kov.  1527).  Zurich  then  entered 
into  a  Christian  Civic  League  {das  ehristliche  Burgcrrechi) 
with  Constance, — a  league  based  on  their  common  religioua 
beliefs, — promising  to  defend  each  other  if  attacked.  The 
example  once  set  was  soon  followed,  and  the  two  following 
years  saw  the  League  increasing  rapidly.  Bern  joined  in. 
Juno  1528,  St.  Gallen  in  Nov.  1528,  Biel  in  January, 
Muhlhausen  in  February,  Basel  in  March,  and  Schaffliausen 
in  October,  1529.  Strassburg  was  admitted  in  January 
1530.  Even  Hesse  and  Wurtemburg  wished  to  join. 
Bern  and  Zurich  came  to  an  agreement  that  E\  aiif^t'lical 
preaching  must  be  allowed  in  the  Common  Lands,  and  that 
no  one  was  to  be  punished  for  his  religious  opiniona^  . 

The  combination  looked  so  threatening  and  contained 
such  possibilities  that  Ferdinand  of  Austria  proposed  a 
counter-league  among  the  Romanist  cantons ;  and  a 
Christian  Union,  in  which  Luzern,  Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and 
Unferwalden  allied  themselves  with  the  Duchy  of  Austria, 
was  founded  in  1529,  having  for  its  professed  objects  the 
preservation  of.  the.  mediievai  religion,  with  some  reforms 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. The  Oonfederatee  pledged  themselves  to  secure  for 
each  other  the  right  to  punish  heretics.  This  League  had 
also  its  possibilities  of  extensioiL  It  was  thought  that 
Bavaria  and  Salzburg  might  join.  The  canton  of  the 
Vahus  had  already  leagued  itself  with  Savoy  against  Geneva, 
and  brought  its  ally  within  the  Chridim  Union.  The 
very  formation  of  the  Leagues  threatened  war,  and  occa- 
sions of  hostilities  were  not  lacking.  Austria  was  eager 
to  attack  Constance,  and  Bern  longed  to  punish  Unterwalden 
for  its  unprovoked  invasion  of  Bernese  territory.  The  con- 
dition and  protection  of  the  Evangelical  population  in  the 
Common  Lands  and  in  the  Free  Bailiwicks  demanded 
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settlement,  more  eepedally  as  tiis  Bomaaiflt  eantons  had 
promiBed  to  support  each  other  in  asserting  their  right  to 
pimish  heretica  War  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Schaff- 
bausen,  Appenzell,  and  the  Graubiinden  endeavoured  to 
mediate ;  but  as  neither  Zurich  nor  Bern  would  listen  to 
any  proposals  which  did  not  include  the  right  of  free 
preaching,  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  situation, 
difficult  enough,  was  made  worse  by  the  action  of  the 
canton  of  Schwyz,  which,  having  caught  a  Zurich  pastor 
named  Kaiser  on  its  territory,  had  him  condemned  and 
burnt  as  a  heretic.  This  was  the  signal  for  war.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Zurichers  should  att  i:;k  the  Romanist 
oantons,  while  Bern  defended  th  ^  Common  Lands,  and,  if 
need  be,  the  territory  of  her  sister  canton.  The  plan  of 
campaign  was  drafted  by  ZwiogU  himself,  who  also  laid 
down  the  conditions  of  peace.  His  proposals  were,  that 
the  Forest  cantons  must  alkiw  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  within  their  lands;  that  they  were  to  forswear 
pensions  from  any  external  Power,  and  that  all  who 
lecaved  them  should  be  punished  both  corporeally  and  )>y 
fine ;  that  the  alliance  with  Austria  should  be  given  up ; 
and  that  a  war  indemnity  should  be  paid  to'Zurich  and  to 
Bern.  While  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  the 
Zuridheis  received  a  strong  appeal  from  Hans  Oebli,  the 
Landammann  of  Glarus,  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  tlie 
enony.  The  common  soldiers  disliked  the  internecine 
strife  They  looked  upon  each  other  as  brothers,  and  the 
outposts  of  both  armies  were  fraternising.  In  these  dr- 
cumstances  the  Zurich  army  (for  it  was  the  Swiss  custom 
that  the  armies  on  the  field  concluded  treaties)  accepted  the  y 
terms  of  jxiace  offered  by  their  opponents.  The  treaty  is 
known  a.s  the  Fii-st  Peace  of  Kappel  (June  1529).  It  pro- 
vided that  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  the  Romanist 
cantons  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  treaties  "  pierced  and 
slit "  (the  parchments  were  actually  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
dagger  in  sight  of  all);  tliat  in  the  Common  Lands  no  one 
was  to  be  persecnited  for  his  religious  opinions ;  that  the 
majority  should  decide  whether  the  old  faith  was  to  be 
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retadned  or  not,  and  that  bailiffs  of  moderate  opinions 
should  be  sent  to  rule  them ;  that  neither  party  should 
attack  the  other  because  of  religion ;  that  a  war  indemnity 
should  be  paid  by  the  Bomanist  oantons  to  Ztirioh  and 
Bern  (the  anunmt  was  fixed  at  2500  Sonnenkronen) ;  and 
that  the  abolition  of  fordgn  pentions  and  meroenaiy  service 
should  be  reoommended  to  Lnsem  and  the  Forest  cantons. 
The  treaty  contained  the  seeds  of  future  war;  for  tfie 
Zuriohers  believed  that  they  had  secured  the  ri^t  of  free 
preaohing  within  the  Bomanist  cantons,  while  these  oantons 
boUeved  that  they  had  been  left  to  regulate  their  own 
intemal  economy  as  they  pleased.  Zwiugli  would  have 
preferred  a  settlement  after  war,  and  the  future  justified 
his  apprehensions. 

Three  months  after  the  First  Peace  of  Kappel,  Zwingli 
waa  summoned  to  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland  became  inevitably  connected  with  the 
wider  sphere  of  German  ecclesiastical  politics.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  reserve  this  until  later,  and  finish  the 
intemal  history  of  the  Swiss  movement: 

The  First  Peace  of  Kappel  was  only  a  truce,  and 
left  both  parties  irritated  with  each  other.  The  friction 
was  increased  when  the  Protestants  discovered  that  Die 
Romanist  cantons  would  not  admit  free  preaching  within 
their  territories.  .  They  also  shrewdly  suspected  that, 
despite  the  tearing  and  burning  of  the  documents,  tlie 
understanding  with  Austria  was  still  maintained.  An 
event  occurred  which  seemed  to  justify  their  suspicions^ 
An  Italian  condottiere,  Giovanni  Giacomo  de'  Medici,  had 
seised  and  held  (1525—31)  the  strong  position  called  the 
Bocco  di  Musso  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  from  this 
stronghold  he  dominated  the  whole  lake.  This  ruffian 
had  murdered  Martin  Baul  and  his  son,  envoys  from  the 
Oiaubtinden  to  Milan,  and  had  crossed  the  lake  and 
harried  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Adda,  known  as 
the  Val  Tellina,  which  was  then  within  the  territories 
of  the  Graubtinden  (Grisons).  The  Swiss  Confederacy 
were  bound  to  defend  their  neighbours;  but  when  appeal 
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was  made,  the  Bomanist  cantons  refused,  and  the  hand 
of  Austria  was  seen  behind  the  refusal.  Besides,  at  the 
Federal  Diets  the  Eomanist  cantons  had  refused  to  listen 
to  any  complaints  of  pei-secutions  for  religion  within 
their  lands.  At  a  meeting  between  Zurich  and  her  allies, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Eomanist  cantons  should  be 
compelled  to  abolish  the  system  of  foreign  pensions,  and 
permit  free  preaching  within  their  territories.  Zurich 
was  for  open  war,  but  the  advice  of  Bern  prevailed.  It 
was  resolved  that  if  the  Eomanist  cantons  would  not 
agree  to  these  proposals,  Zurich  and  her  allies  should 
prevent  wine,  wheat,  salt,  and  iron  from  passing  through 
their  territories  to  the  Forest  cantons.  The  result  was 
that  the  Forest  cantons  dednred  war,  invaded  Zurich 
while  that  canton  was  unprepared,  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Kappel,  at  which  Zwingli  was  slain.  He  had 
accompanied  the  little  army  of  Zurich  as  its  chaplain. 
The  victory  of  the  Bomanists  produced  a  Second  Peace  of 
'  Kappel  which  reversed  the  conditions  <^  the  first  War 
indemnities  were  exacted  liom  most  of  the  Protestant 
cantons.  It  was  settled  that  each  canton  was  to  he 
left  free  to  manage  its  own  religions  affiurs;  that  the 
Chridian  Civic  Isague  was  to  be  dissolved ;  and  a  number 
of  particular  provisions  were  made  which  practically 
secured  the  rights  of  Bomanist  without  corresponding 
advantagee  to  Protestant  minorities.  The  territories  of 
Zurich  were  left  untouched,  but  the  dty  was  compelled 
by  the  charter  of  Kappel  to  grant  rights  to  her  rural 
districts.  She  bound  herself  to  consult  them  in  all 
iniiwrtant  matters,  and  particularly  not  to  make  war  or 
peace  witliout  their  consent. 

As  a  result  of  this  ruinous  defeat,  and  of  the  death  of 
Zwingli  which  acconii)anied  it,  Zurich  lost  her  ])lace  as 
the  loiidinfr  Pn)testant  canton,  and  the  guidance  of  tlie 
L'eformaliou  moveinent  fell  ninre  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  (Geneva,  wliich  was  an  ?.lly  but  not  a  iiKiiihcr  of  the 
Confederation.  Another  and  more  important  jiurmancnt 
result  of  this  Second  Peace  of  Kappel  waA  tliiit  it  waa 
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seen  in  Switzerland  as  in  Qeaaany  that  while  the 
Befonnstion.coi]ld  not  he  destroyed,  it  could  not  win  for 
itself  the  whole  ooontiy,  and  that  Boman  Gatholics  and 
Protestants  mnst  divide  the  cantons  and  endeavour  to 
live  peaoeahlj  side  by  sida 

The  history  of  the  Beformation  in  Switzerland  after  the 
death  of  Zwiugli  is  so  linked  with  the  wider  history  of  the 
movement  in  Germany  and  in  Geneva,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  spoken  about  separately.  It  is  also  intimately  i*elated 
to  the  differences  which  separated  Zwingli  from  Luther 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord  s  Supper. 

{  7.  2%e  Saeranunial  Ctmtravertjf.^ 

In  the  Bern  Disputation  of  1528,  the  fourth  thesis 
said  "  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Scripture  that  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  substantially  and  cor- 
poreally received  in  the  Eucharist,"^  and  the  statement 
became  a  distinctive  watchword  of  the  early  Swiss 
Reformation.  This  thesis,  a  negative  one,  was  perhaps 
the  earliest '  otficiol  statement  of  a  bold  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  priestly  miracle  in  the  Mass,  which  was  the 
strongest  theoretical  and  practical  obstacle  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  fundamental  Protestant  thought  of  the  spiritual 
priesthood  of  all  believers.  The  question  had  been  seriously 
exerouiing  the  attention  of  all  the  leading  theologians  i/t 
the  Befonnation,  and  this  veiy  trenchant  way  of  dismii«ing 
it  had  suggested  itself  simidtaneously  to  theologians  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  the  district  of  the  Upper  Bhine, 

'  Sourness :  E.  F.  K.  MttUer,  Z>t«  Bekenntnimhr\flen  der  r^ormicrUn 
KMm  (Leipzig,  1903),  pp.  1-100 ;  Ho«pini*n»  SitUHa  Samrnmudaria, 
2  voliL  (Q«m,  ISSiy. 

Later  Books  :  Ebrard,  Das  Dogma  vom  heUigen  AUndnuM  wni  teint 
^'••fiiiWi/c  (Frankfurt  a  M.  1845-46^,  vol.  ii.  ;  Schweizer,  Die prcUMtantitchen 
Ccniraidoginen  in  ihrtr  Enlxdcktlinig  in/Mxhalb  der  re/ormitTUn  Kirclu 
(Zorioh,  1864-56);  HvadMhagon,  IHt  Ko^fiikU  das  Zwtngtkmftmut, 
ZuilMhiiM.  umd  Calvinimui  in  dm  Btmimktn  ZamOWrelMi  ISSi" 
J568t  naeh  meid  Mni^tdmdetm  Qmllm  dar^MM  (Bern,  IW) ;  oompare  iIm 
Tol.  i.  352  ff. 

•  Miillor,  Die  BekentUniudiri/tcn  det  rejonnicrtrn  Kirchc^  p.  30. 
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aad  in  many  of  the  imperial  cities.  It  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  all  its  naked  simplicity  bj  Andrew  Bodenston 
of  Garlstadt,  the  theologian  of  the  Gennan  democracy; 
^ut  it  was  Zwingli  who  worked  at  the  aabject  care- 
lully,  and  who  had  produced  a  reasonable  if  somewhat 
defective  theory  based  on  a  rather  shallow  exegesis,  in 
which  the  words  ot  our  Lord,  "This  4$  My  Body,"  were, 
declared  to  mean  nothing  but  "This  siffnifies  My  Body."! 
Luther,  always  disposed  to  think  harshly  of  anything  that 
»  came  from  Carlstadt,  inclined  to  exaggerate  his  influence 
with  the  German  Protestant  democracy,  believing  with  his 
whole  heart  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper 
the  elements  Bread  and  Wine  were  more  than  the  bare 
signs  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  was  vehemently 
moved  to  find  such  views  concerning  a  central  doctrine 
of  Christianity  spreading  through  his  beloved  Germany. 
He  never  paused  to  ask  whether  the  opinions  he  saw 
adopted  with  eagerness  in  most  of  the  imperial  cities 
were  really  different  from  tliose  of  Carlstadt  (for  that  is 
one  of  the  sad  facte  in  this  deplorable  controversy).  (He 
simply  denounced  them,  and  stormed  against  Zwingli, 
whose  name  was  spread  abroad  as  their  author  and 
propagator.  Niimberg  was  almost  the  only  great  city 
that  remained  faithful  to  him.  It  was  the  only  city 
also  which  was  governed  by  the  ancient  patriciate,  and 
in  which  the  democracy  had  little  or  no  power.  When 
van  Hoen  and  Karl  Stadt  in  the  Netherlands,  Hedio  at 
Mainz,  Gonrad  Sam  at  Ulm,  when  the  preachers  of 
Augsburg,  Strassbuig,  Frankfurt,  Beutlingen,  and  other 
cities  accepted  and  taught  Zwing^'s  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  Luther  and  his  immediate  cude  saw  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  simple  division  in  doctrine.  It  was 
something  more  than  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Supper  or 
the  exegesis  of  a  difficult  text  which  rent  I^testantiam 
in  two,  and  made  Luther  and  Zwingli  appear  as  the 
leaders  of  opposing  parties  in  a  movement  wher^  tmion 
was  a  supreme  necessity  after  the  decision  at  S])cyer  in 
1529.    The    theological   question  was  conip]ic.'iU.«I  hy 
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flooial  and  political  ideas,  which,  if  not  ackno^edged 
openly,  were  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  who 
took  mdes  in  the  dispute.  On  the  one  side  were  men 
whom  Lnther  held  to  be  in  part  responsible  for  the 
Peasants'  War,  who  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
that  democnu^  which  he  had  leamt  to  distrsst  if  not  to 
fear,  who  still  wished  to  link  the  Beformation  to  wt 
political  schemes,  all  of  which  tended  to  weaken  the 
imperial  power  by  means  of  French  and  other  alliances, 
aud  who  only  added  to  their  other  iniquities  a  theological  • 
theory  which,  he  honestly  believed,  would  Uike  away  from 
believers  their  comforting  assurance  of  union  with  their 
Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Sup])er. 

The  real  theological  dilVerence  after  all  did  not 
amount  to  so  much  as  is  generally  said.  Zwingli's 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sup]>er  was  not  the  crude  theory 
of  Carlstadt ;  and  Luther  might  have  seen  this  if  he  had 
only  fairly  examined  it.  The  opposed  views  were,  in  fact, 
complementary,  aud  the  pronounced  ideas  of  each  were 
imphcitly,  though  not  expressly,  held  by  the  other.  Luther 
and  Zwingli  approached  the  subject  from  two  different 
points  of  view,  and  in  debate  they  neither  understood  nor 
Were  exactly  facing  each  other. 

The  whole  Christian  Church,  during  all  the  oenturies, 
has  found  three  great  ideas  embodied  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Supper,  and  all  three  have  express  reference  to 
the  death  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Gross  for  His  people. 
The  thoughts  are  Frodamation,  Commemoiation,  and 
Biiticipaiion  or  Communion.  In  the  Supper,  believers 
proclaim  the  death  and  what  it  means ;  they  oommemorato 
the  Sacrifice;  and  they  partake  in  or  have  communion 
with  the  crucified  Christ,  who  is  also  the  Bisen  Saviour. 
The  medittval  Church  had  indeed  that  this  sacramental 
union  with  Christ  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  to 
give  or  to  withhold.  Duly  ordained  priests,  and  they 
alone,  could  bring  the  worshippers  into  such  a  relation 
with  Christ  as  would  make  the  Sacramental  participation 
a  |>ossiblu  thing :  and  out  of  this  claiia  Iiud  grown  the 
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medimd  theory  of  l^aoiubstantifttioiL  It  hid  also 
divided  the  Sadament  of  the  Sopper  into  two  diatinet 
ritea  (the  phiaae  ia  not  too  atrong)— the  Mass  and  the 
Euchunat — ^the  one  oonneoting  itself  inatinetively  with  the 
oommemotation  and  the  other  with  the  paiticipatioi^ 


Proteetante  united  in  denying  the  special  priestly 
miracle  needed  to  hring  Ohriat  and  His  people  together  in 
the  Saenunent;  hat  it  ia  eaay  to  see  that  they  mi^t 
approaeh  the  aabject  by  the  two  separate  patha  of  Masa 
or  Eucharist  (Zwingli  took  the  one  road  and  Lather 


Zwingli  believed  that  the  medi[pval  Church  had  dis- 
placed the  scriptural  thought  of  commemoration,  and  put 
the  non-scriptural  idea  of  rej^etUion  in  its  place.  For  the 
xnediiEval  priest  claimed  that  in  virtue  of  the  miiaculous 
power  given  in  ordinatiou,  he  could  really,  change  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  actual  physical  Bo<ly  of  Jesus,  and, 
when  this  was  done,  that  he  could  repro^luce  over  again 
the  agony  of  the  Cross  by  crushing  it  with  his  toetli.  This 
idea  seemed  to  Zwingli  to  be  utterly  profane  ;  it  dishonoured 
the  One  great  Sacrifice ;  it  was  unscriptural ;  it  depended 
on  a  priestly  gift  of  working  a  miracle  which  did  not  exist 
Then  he  believed  that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John's 
Ck)8pel  forbade  all  thought  that  spiritual  benefits  could 
come  from  a  mere  partaking  with  the  mouth.  It  was  the 
atonement  worked  oat  by  Christ's  death  that  was  appropri- 
ated and  oommemorated  in  the  Holy  Supper ;  and  the 
atonement  ia  always  received  by  faith.  Thua  the  two 
principal  thoughts  in  the  theory  of  Zwingli  are,  that  the 
mediaeval  doctrine  most  be  purified  by  changing  the  idea 
of  repetition  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  commemoration  of 
that  death,  and  the  thought  of  mandacating  with  the  teeth 
for  that  of  faith  which  is  tiie  facalty  by  which  spiritual 
benefits  are  received.  Bat  Zwiiig^  believed  that  a  living 
faith  always  brought  with  it  the  presence  of  Christ,  for 
there  can  be  no  true  faith  without  actual  spiritual  contact 
with  the  Saviour.  Therefore  Zwingli  held  that  there  was 
a  Ileal  Presence  of  Christ  iu  the  Holy  Supper;  but  a 


happened 
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spiritaal  praeeiioe  brought  hj  the  futh  of  tiie  beEeving 
oommumcant  and  not  bj  tbe  elemoitB  of  Bread  and  Wioe, 
whioh  wero  only  tiie  rigns  r^^ntenUng  a  Body  whioh  ma 
ooipoieally  abaent  The  defect  of  ttiia  theory  ie  that  it 
doea  not  make  the  Fkeaenoe  of  Ghriat  in  the  Sacrament  in 
any  way  depend  on  the  ofdinanee ;  there  ia  no  aaoramental 
presence  other  than  what  there  is  in  any  act  of  faith.  It 
was  not  until  Zwingli  had  elaborated  his  theory  that  he 
sought  for  and  found  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  and  taught  that  This  is  My  Body,  must  mean  This 
signifies  My  Body.  His  theory  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Carlstadt,  with  which  Luther  always  identified  it. 

Luther  approached  the  whole  Rubject  by  a  different 
path.  What  repelled  him  in  the  mediieval  docrine  of  the 
Holy  Supper  was  the  way  in  which  he  believed  it  to 
trample  on  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers.  He 
protested  against  Transubstantiation  and  private  Masses, 
because  they  were  the  most  Hagrant  instances  of  that 
oontemptb  When  he  first  preached  on  the  subject  (1519) 
it  was  to  demand  the  "  oup "  for  the  laity,  and  he  makes 
nae  of  an  expression  in  his  aennon  which  reveals  how  his 
thoughts  were  tending.  He  aays  that  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Supper  "  the  communicant  ia  so  united  to  Christ 
•  and  Bi$  mUnU,  that  Christ's  life  and  sufferings  and  the  lwe» 
amd  9ufering$  nf  tkt  mUiU$  become  hia"  No  one  held  more 
atroni^y  than  Lather  that  tiie  Atonement  waa  made  by 
our  Lord,  and  by  Him  akma  Iheiefm  he  cannot  be 
thinking  of  the  Atonement  when  he  apeaha  of  nnion  with 
the  liTea  and  the  aoffetinge  of  the  aainta.  ^He  believea 
that  the  main  thing  in  the  Sacrament  is  that  it  givea  auoh 
a  oompanionahip  with  Jeeoa  aa  Hia  diadpke  and  saints  have 
had^Ibere  waa,  of  comae,  a  relerenoe  to  the  death  of 
Chrifls  and  to  the  Atonement,  for  apart  from  that  death 
no  companionship  is  possible ;  but  the  reference  is  indirect, 
and  through  the  thought  of  the  fellowship.  In  the  Sacra* 
ment  we  toucli  Christ  as  His  disciples  miglit  liave  touched 
Him  wlieii  He  lived  on  earth,  and  as  His  gloritied  saints 
touch  Hiui  now.    This  rcfereuce,  therefore,  clearly  shows 
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that  Luther  saw  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Sup}>er  the 
presence  of  the  glorified  Body  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the 
primary  use  of  the  Sacrament  was  to  bring  the  com- 
municant into  contact  with  that  glorified  Body.  This 
required  a  j)resence  (and  Luther  thought  a  presence 
extended  in  space)  of  the  glorified  liody  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  in  order  that  the  communicant  might  he 
in  actual  contact  with  it.  But  communion  with  the  Living 
Christ  impUes  the  appropriation  of  the  dejith  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Atonement  won  by  His  death.  Thus  the  reference 
to  the  Crucified  Christ  which  Zwingli  reaches  directly, 
Luther  attains  indirectly ;  and  the  reference  to  the  Living 
Bisen  Christ  which  Zwiogli  reaches  indirectly,  Luther 
attains  directly.  Luther  avoided  the  need  of  a  priestly 
mira^lft  to  bring  the  Body  extended  in  space  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  elements  Bread  and  Wine,  by  intro- 
ducing a  soholaBtic  theory  of  what  is  meant  by  presence 
in  Space.  A  body  may  be  present  in  Spaoe^  said  the 
Schoolmen,  in  two  ways :  it  may  be  foesent  in  such  a  way 
that  it  exdudes  from  the  space  it  occapies  any  other  body, 
or  it  may  be  present  oocapyin^  the  same  space  witii 
another  body.  The  OloHfied  Body  of  Christ  can  be  psesent 
in  the  latter  manner.  It  was  so  when  oar  Lord  after  His 
Besnxiection  appeared  suddenly  among  His  disciples  in  a 
room  when  the  doors  were  shut ;  for  then  at  some  moment 
of  time  it  must  have  ooenpied  the  same  space  as  a  portion 
of  the  walls  or  of  the  door.  Christ's  glorified  Body  can 
therefore  be  naturally  in  the  elements  without  any  special 
miracle,  for  it  is  ubiquitous.  It  is  in  the  table  at  whicli 
I  write,  said  Luther :  in  the  stone  which  I  hurl  through 
the  air.  It  is  in  the  clemrnts  in  the  Holy  Supper  in  a 
perfectly  iiuturul  way,  and  needs  no  priestly  miracle  to 
bring  it  there.  This  natural  presence  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  eleiuentH  in  the  Supper  is  changed  into  a 
Sacramental  Presence  by  the  promiHe  of  Ood,  which  is 
attacheil  to  the  reverent  and  believing  partaking  of  the 
Holy  Supper. 

Tliese  were  the  two  theories  which  oeteuaibly  divided 
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the  Protestants  in  1529  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  whieh 

was  led  by  Zwingli  ancT  the  other  by  Luther.  They  were 
not  80  antufjouistic  that  tbey  could  not  be  reconciled.  Each 
theologian  held  implicitly  what  the  other  declared  explicitly. 
Zwingli  placed  the  relation  to  the  Death  of  Christ  in  the 
foreground,  but  implicitly  admitted  the  relation  to  the 
Risen  Christ — going  back  to  the  view  held  in  the  Ejirly 
Church.  Luther  put  fellowship  with  the  Risen  Christ  in 
the  foreground,  but  admitted  the  reference  to  the  Crucified 
Christ^ — accepting  the  mediaeval  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  The  one  had  recourse  to  a  very  shallow  exegesis 
to  help  him,  and  the  other  to  a  scholastic  theory  of  space ; 
and  naturally,  but  unfortunately,  when  controversy  arose, 
the  disputant  attacked  the  weal^t  part  of  bis  opponent's 
theory — ^Luther,  Zwingli's  exegesis ;  and  ZwxogU,  Luther's 
acholastic  theory  of  spatial  presenee. 

The  attempt  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  made  by  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  confidant 
of  Zwingli,  and  in  sympathy  witii  the  Swiss  Beformer's 
schemes  d  political  ooml^uiation,  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  its  lailiae  related.*  It  need  not  be  dis« 
enaaed  again.  But  ttx  the  histoiy  of  the  Beformation  in  . 
Switzerland  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  abont  the 
further  ]»rogress  .of  this  Sacramental  controvert.  Oalvin 
gradually  won  over  the  Swisa  Ptoteatanta  to  his  views ;  and 
lus  theory,  which  at  one  time  seemed  about  to  unite  the 
divided  Brotestants,  must  be  alluded  to. 

CSalvin  began  his  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Holy  Supper  independently  of  both  Luther 
and  Zwinf^li.  His  position  as  the  theologian  of  Switzer- 
land, and  his  friendship  with  his  collea<^ue  William  Farel, 
who  was  a  Zwinglian,  made  him  adapt  his  theory  to 
Zwiuglian  language ;  but  he  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
Reformer  of  Zurich.  He  was  quite  willing  to  accept 
Zwingli's  exegesis  so  far  as  the  words  went ;  but  he  gave 
anotlier  and  altogether  (litVcreut  meaning  to  Zwingli's 
phiase,  This  8ignijie$  My  Body.  ^He  was  wiUing  to  call 

*  Cf.  ToL  i.  862^ 
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Hie  ** elements"  rngm  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord ; 
bat  wliile  Zwingli  called  them  aigiie  which  reprmni  (nguSai 
representativa)  what  was  abaetU,  Calvin  insisted  on  calling^ 
them  signs  which  exhibit  {signa  exhibitiva)  what  was  present 
— a  distinction  which  is  continually  forgotttm  in  describing 
his  relation  to  the  theories  of  Zwingli,  and  one  which 
enabled  him  to  convince  Luther  that  he  held  that  there 
was  a  Eeal  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Supper.  To  describe  minutely  Calvin's  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Supper  would  require  more  space  than  can  be 
given  here,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  central  thoughts  is 
alone  possibla  His  aim  in  common  with  all  the  lleformers 
was  to  construct  a  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper 
which  would  be  at  once  &criptm*al,  free  from  superstition 
and  from,  the  crass  materialist  associations  which  had 
gathered  round  the  theory  of  transubstantiation,  and  which 
would  clearly  conserve  the  great  Reformation  proclamation 
of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers.  He  went  back 
to  the  medisBvid  idea  of  transabetantiatioDy  and  asked 
whether  it  gave  a  true  conception  of  what  was  meant  1^ 
mMamM.  He  decided  that  it  did  not»  and  helieved  (hat 
the  root  thouj^t  in  subttame  was  not  dimensionB  in  space, 
bnt  power.  The  mcMmm  of  a  body  oonsists  in  its  pown^, 
active  and  pasdve^and  the  presence  of  ih^subrtance  of  any- 
thing consists  in  the  immediate  application  of  that  power.^ 
When  Lather  and  Zwingli  had  spoken  of  the  wbttanee  of 
the  B<jdy  of  CShrist,  they  had  always  in  their  mind  the 
thought  of  something  extended  in  space;  and  the  one 
affirmed  whfle  the  other  denied  that  this  Body  of  Christ, 
something  extended  in  space,  could  be  and  was  present  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper.  Calvin's  conception  of 
substance  enabled  him  to  say  that  wherever  anything  acts 
there  it  is.  He  denied  the  crude  "  substantial "  presence 
which  Luther  insisted  on ;  and  in  this  he  sided  with 
Zwingli.  But  he  aflirmed  a  real  because  active  presence, 
and  in  this  he  sided  witli  Luther. 

Calvin's    view    had    been    accepted    definitely  by 

'  LeUuiiti,  Fent^  d$  LnimiU,  2nd  od.  (Patu,  1803)  |».  106. 
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KeUmchthon,  and  somewhat  indefinitely  by  Luther. 
Ifhe  imperial  cities,  led  by  Strassburg,  which  was  under 
the  influence  of  Bucer,  who  had  thought  out  for  himself 
a  dootrine  not  unlike  that  of  Gal^,  had  been  included  in 
the  Wittenbeig  Gonoofd  (Kay  1586);  bat  Lather  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Swiss.  As  it  was  vain  to 
hope  that  Switserland  would  be  inolnded  in  any  Lutheran 
allianoe,  Calvin  set  himself  to  produoe  dogmatic  hannony 
in  Switzerland.  In  coi^janotion  with  BuUinger,  Zwingli's 
son-in-law  and  sucoessor  in  Zoriofa,  he  drafted  the  ObfiMfincf 
if  Zwrkh  {pcnmntm  Tigwrimi)  in  1549.^  The  document 
k  Oalvinist  in  theology  and  largely  Zwinglian  in  language. 
It  was  accepted  with  some  difficulty  in  Basel  and  in  Bern, 
and  heartily  in  Biel,  Schaffhausen,  Miihlhausen,  and  St 
Gallen.  It  ended  dogmatic  disputes  in  rrotestant  Switzer- 
land, which  was  thus  united  uncier  the  one  creed. 

This  does  not  mean  any  increase  of  Protestantism  within 
Switzerland.  The  Romanist  cantons  drew  more  closely 
together.  Cardinal  Carlo  Bonomeo  of  Milan  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  counter-Reformation  in  Switzerland.  He 
introduced  the  Jesuits  into  Lnzern  and  the  Forest  cantons, 
and  after  his  death  tlicse  cantons  formed  a  league  which 
includeii  Luzern,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Zug,  IJnterwalden,  F'reiburg, 
and  Solothurn  (1586).  This  League  {th^  Borromean  Ijeagut) 
pledged  its  members  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  lines  of  demarcation  between  Protestant  and 
Romamst  cantons  in  Switzerland  practioally  survive  to 
the  present  day. 
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THB  BBFOBMATION  IN  GWEVA  UNDXB  OALVIN.^ 

§  1.  Omuva. 

Gbnkya,  which  was  to  be  the  citadel  of  the  Beformed 
faith  in  Europe,  had  a  liistory  which  prepared  it  for  the 
part  it  was  destined  to  play. 

The  ancient  constitution  of  the  town,  solemnly  pro- 
mulgated in  1387,  recognised  three  difVerent  authorities 
within  its  walla :  the  Bishop,  who  was  the  sovereign  or 
**  Prince "  of  the  city ;  the  Count,  who  had  possession  of 
the  citadel  j  and  the  i*'ree  Burghers.    The  first  act  of  the 

8OVIOX8 : .  Mimoira  tt  doeumentt  pMU$  par  la  SoeUU  d'kitUnre  et 
^mfAmhgU  i/t  <Mc»  (copeeially  toIi.  ii.  r.  iz.       n.) ;  V^onMot, 

AeUs  tt  gettes  marvcilltux  dr  la  ciU  de  Oenive  (ed.  of  1854  by  G.  Revillod) ; 
L«  ScBur  Jeanne  de  Juasie,  Le  Umin  du  Calvinxvtne  (ed.  of  1865) ;  G.  Farel, 
iMtru  eertainea  daueutu  grandz  troubits  et  tumtUUs  adcenuz  d  OcnhXt  avee 
.laditpulaHon/aieU  fan  1534  (Basel,  1588) ;  Registm  du  Conaea  de  0«nif 
(known  to  na  only  thraai^  tike  axtrMto  ghraa  by  Honif^jafd,  Donmeigtte, 
•ad  oti^ers) ;  Hermi^jard,  Carre^pondancr.  de$  M^omiateurs  dang  la  payn  dr 
langue  /ran^aia\  9  vols.  (Geneva,  etc.,  vols.  i.  ii.  in  a  2nd  edition,  1878, 
vola.  iii.-ix.  1870-97) ;  Calvin,  Ojiera  omnia,  vols,  xxix.-lxxxvii.  of  the 
Cor/nu  Be/ormalorwn  (Bnmawick  and  Berlin,  1869-97) ;  Boonet,  Letire* 
firm^ulmdeJmnOaivimiMB,  1854);  Baa,  rila€fttinim(y6L  rife  oftha 
Oavjm  Mtf(Bfmatanm)i  BiUlet,  Le  pnnUtr  eaUOkitau  d$  Gatwk^  (Furb, 
1878). 

Latxr  Works  :  Doumerguo,  Jean  Calvin,  Us  hommes  et  Uji  chases  de 
90%  temps  {only  three  vols,  published,  Laiiaanne,  1899, 1902, 1905) ;  Bungener, 
Jem  Oaivim,  eav^eei^  tttme  et  eee  iarite  (Faria,  1802-68) ;  Kanpadialto, 
Johann  Calvin,  seine  Kirche  und  seine  Stadt  in  Gen/  (I^ii>zig,  1869-99) ; 
A.  Rogct,  Hi's' (tire  dn  peuple  de  Genire  dejruis  la  Jtf/onne  ji  squ'a  V escalade 
(Geneva,  1870-83) ;  Dunant,  Les  relations  poliliques  de  Geneve  avec  Berne  et 
lee  Suisaea  de  I6S6-^  (Geneva,  1894) ;  Riu  hat,  ffietoire  de  la  It^ormatum 
de  U  Suiaee,  ad.  by  VnUMuin  (Paila  and  Latuanue,  188S-88). 
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Bishop  on  lii8*iiommatkni  mm  to  go  to  the  Ghuroli  of  St 
Peter  and  ewear  on  the  Mtenl  that  he  voiikl  mafataln  the 
civio  nght&    The  Houfle  of  Savoy  had  anoeeeded  to  the 

countship  of  Geneva,  and  they  were  represented  within 
the  town  by  a  viceroy,  who  was  called  the  Count  or 
Vidomne.  He  was  the  supreme  justiciary.  The  citizens 
were  democratically  organised.  They  met  once  a  year  in  a 
recognised  civic  assembly  to  elect  four  Syndics  to  be  their 
rulers  and  representatives.  It  was  the  Syndics  who  in 
their  official  CiifMicity  heard  the  oaths  of  the  Bishop  and  of 
the  Vidomne  to  uphold  the  ri^dils  and  privileges  of  the  town. 
They  kept  order  within  the  walls  from  sunrise  to  sunset 

These  three  separate  authorities  were  frequently  in 
conflict,  and  in  the  triangular  duel  the  citizens  and  the 
Bishop  were  generaUy  in  alliance  against  the  House  of 
Savoy  and  its  viceroy.  The  coosequence  was  that  few 
mediieval  dttea  under  ecclesiastical  mle  were  more  loyal 
than  Geneva  was  to  its  Bishop,  so  long  as  he  respected  the 
people's  rights  and  stood  by  them  against  their  feudal  lords 
when  they  attempted  oppression. 

In  the  years  snooeeding  1444  the  hereditary  loyalty 
to  theur  hishops  had  to  stand  severe  tests.  Count 
Amadous  vm.  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  the  fifteenth  century, — -he  ascended  the  papal  throne 
and  resigned  the  Pontificate  to  become  a  hermit, — used 
his  pontifical  power  to  possess  himself  of  the  bishopric 
From  that  date  onwards  the  I^isho]*  of  Geneva  was  almost 
always  a  member  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  were  for  the  most  }>art  disrei^anled.  The 
hishoju  ic  l)e('ame  an  appanage  of  Savoy,  and  boys  (one  of 
ten  years  of  a^^e,  another  of  seveuteeu)  and  bastards  ruled 
from  the  episcojuil  chair. 

After  long  endurance  a  party  formed  itself  among  the 
townsjKjople  vowed  to  restore  the  old  rights  of  tl)c  city. 
They  called  themselves,  or  were  named  by  otliers,  the 
£idffU€nots  (Eidffenossen);  while  the  partisms  of  the  Bishop 
and  of  the  House  of  Savoy  were  termed  Mamelukes,  becausei 
it  was  said,  they  had  forsaken  Clihstianity. 
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In  their  difficulties  the  Genevans  turned  to  the  Swiss 
cantons  nearest  them  and  asked  to  be  allied  with  Freiburg 
and  Bern.  Freiburg  consented,  and  an  alliance  was  made 
in  1519  ;  but  Bern,  an  aristocratic  republic,  was  unwilling 
to  meddle  in  the  struggle  of  a  democracy  in  a  town  outside 
the  Swiss  Confederacy.  The  citizens  of  Bern,  more 
sympathetic  than  their  ruleis,  compelled  them  to  make 
alliance  with  Geneva  in  1526, — very  half-heartedly  on 
the  part  of  the  Bernese  Council. 

The  Swiss  cantons,  Bern  especially,  could  not  in  their 
own  interest  see  the  patriotic  party  in  Geneva  wholly 
oruahed,  and  the  ''gate  of  Western  Switzerland"  left 
completely  in  possession  of  the  Hoobb  of  Savoy.  There- 
fore, when  the  Bishop  assembled  an  army  for  the  purpose 
of  e£foctually  cmsh^  all  opposition  within  the  town, 
Bern  and  Freiboxg  collected  their  forces  and  routed  the 
troops  of  Savoy.  But  the  allies*  instead  of  using  to  the 
full  the  advantage  th^  had  gained,  were  content  with  a 
compromise  by  wludi  the  Bishop  remamed  the  lord  of 
Geneva,  while  the  rights  of  the  Vidomne  were  greatly 
curtailed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  townsmen,  were  to  be 
respected  (Oct  19th,  1530X 

From  this  date  onwuds  Geneva  was  governed  by 
what  was  called  U  PetU  Conml,  and  was  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  Ooundl ;  then  a  Cauneil  of  Ttoo  Hundred,  framed 
on  the  model  of  those  of  Freiburg  and  Bern ;  lastly,  by  the 
Comeil  Gcneial,  or  assembly  of  the  citizens.  All  iinpnrtant 
transactions  were  first  submitted  to  and  deliberated  on  by 
the  FetU  Conseil,  which  handed  them  on  willi  their  opinion 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  the  Council  of  the  Two 
Hundred.  No  change  of  situation — for  example,  the 
adoption  of  the  Reformation — was  finally  adopted  until 
submitted  to  the  General  Council  of  all  the  burghers. 

It  is  possible  tliat  had  there  seemed  to  be  any  immediate 
prosjHicts  that  Geneva  would  join  the  Reformation, 
Bern  would  have  aidcil  the  patriots  more  eirectually. 
Bern  was  the  great  I'rotesUint  Power  in  Western  Switzer- 
land.    Its  uniform  policy,  since   1528,  had  been  to 
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oonstitate  itself  the  protector  of  towni  and  districtB  wheie 
a  majorify  of  the  inhabitaiitB  were  anzioiui  to  take  the 
Bide  id  the  Befomiatioii  and  we  hindered  by  their  over- 
lords. It  made  allianfieB  with  the  towns  in  the  tenitories 
of  the  Bishop  of  Basel,  and  enabled  them  to  assert  their 
independence.  In  May  (23rd)  1532  it  warned  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  that  if  he  thon^t  of  persecuting  the  inhabitants 
of  Flayeme  because  of  their  religion,  it  would  mske  their 
cause  its  own,  and  declared  that  its  alliance  with  the  town 
was  much  more  ancient  than  any  existing  between  Bern 
and  the  Duke.^  But  the  case  of  Geneva  was  different. 
Signs,  indeed,  were  not  lacking  that  many  of  the  people 
were  inclined  to  the  Reformation.*  It  is  more  than  prob- 
aljle  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Councils  were 
longing  for  a  religious  reform  But  however  much  in 
earnest  the  reformers  might  be,  they  were  in  a  minority, 
and  it  was  no  part  of  the  jwlicy  of  Bern  to  interfere 
without  due  call  in  the  intern>il  administration  of  the 
city  ;  still  less  to  see  the  rise  of  a  strong  and  independent 
Koman  Catholic  city-republic  on  its  own  western  border. 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  1532,  Geneva  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  violent  religious  commotion.  Pope  Clement 
vn.  had  published  an  Indulgence  within  the  city  on  the 
usual  conditions.  On  the  morning  of  June  9th,  the 
citizens  fotmd  posted  up  on  all  the  doors  of  the  churches 
great  printed  placards*  announcing  that  ''plenary  pardon 
would  be  granted  to  every  one  for  all  their  sins  on  the 
one  condition  of  repentance,  and  a  living  faith  in  the 

1  Ruohftt,  HitUnre  de  la  £4fortnation  de  la  Suim  (Ptfia,  1835-38), 
m,  138. 

*  Wo  rad  of  Lother^s  books  being  nod  in  Gonoro  oa  coriy  a>  Uaj  16S1, 

and  that  their  cfTeet  was  to  give  several  of  the  people  heart  to  care  little  for 
the  threats  of  tin-  F<)i>o  ;  in  1522.  Coni»  liuM  Api])j)a,  WTiting  to  Capito 
(June  17th),  and  Haller,  writing  to  Zwingli  (July  8th),  sj>eak  of  Franci.s 
Lambert  (vir  probm  et  diligens  minister  Verbi  Dei),  who  had  preached  in 
Genera,  Lomanno,  Fretbnrg,  and  Bern :  and  in  1627,  Holbn,  secretarf  to 
the  Council  of  Bern,  writing  to  Zwingli  (.Inn.  l.ltli),  thinks  that  Genera 
could  he  won  f(*r  the  Reformation,  hf  hml  unlki'd  t!i:it  tlie  peoplo  iiolongt-r 
cared  much  for  Indulgences  or  for  tlie  Mass  (iiermiiyard,  (Jfnre^pomkMcet  etc 
1.  101-3,  318  n.,  ii.  0  f.,  10  h.  ;  cf.  6). 
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promisee  of  Jesus  Christ"  The  city  was  moved  to  its 
depths.  Priests  rushed  to  tear  the  placacds  down. 
"Latherans"  interfered.  Tumults  ensaed;  and  one  of  the 
oanons  of  the  cathedral,  Pierre  Werly,  ms  wounded  in  the 
arm.^ 

The  Bomanistfl^  both  inside  and  outside  the  town, 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  aibir  meant  more  than 
it  reallj  did.  Freibug  had  been  veij  snspioioas  of  the 
influence  of  the  great  Ptotestant  canton  of  Bern,  perhaps 
not  without  reason.  In  March  (7th)  1532,  the  depaties 
of  Geneva  had  been  blamed  by  the  inludntants  of  Fceibnig 
for  being  inclined  to  Latheranism,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  Evangelicals  of  Geneva  had  some  private 
dealhigs  with  the  Comusil  of  Bern,  and  had  been  told  that 
the  times  were  not  ripe  for  any  open  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  canton.  The  affair  of  the  placards, 
witnessing  as  it  did  the  increased  strength  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  reawakened  suspicions  and  intensified 
alarms.  A  deputy  from  Freiburg  appeared  before  the 
Council  of  Greneva,  complaining  of  the  placards,^  and  of 
the  distribution  of  heretical  literature  in  the  city  of  Geneva 
(June  24th).  The  Papal  Nuncio  wrote  from  Chambery 
(July  8th),  asking  if  it  were  true,  as  was  publicly  re- 
ported, that  the  Lutheran  heresy  was  openly  professed  and 
taught  in  the  houses,  churches,  and  even  in  the  schools 
of  Geneva.*  The  letter  of  the  Nuncio  was  dismissed 
with  a  careless  answer ;  but  Freiburg  had  to  be  contented. 

>J.  A.  Oautier,  Hutoirt  dc  Ooifvr  (Geneva,  1896),  ii.  349.  The  nun, 
Soeur  JeAune  de  Josue,  in  her  Levain  du  C'alvinisme  (p.  46),  sayH  "  Au  niou 
de  Joiji,  dimuMlM  mttiii,  U  9,  evfeain  Bomlm  da  mravds  gar^ons  plan* 
tirent  gnads  placards  en  iraprearion  par  toutes  lea  portes  dea  ^liaea  de 
Genive,  eaqnels  e^toient  contenus  les  principaux  poincta  de  la  sect*'  |>erver.'M> 
Inth^rienne  "  ;  and  another  contemporary  chronicler  saya  that  the  placarda 
promised  a  "  grand  pardon  gdudral  de  Jama  Christ "  (Hermii^ard,  Correspond- 
OHM,  eta  tt.  43811.). 

*  Their  kMir  eeid  tbat  it  was  reported  tihet  *'  iMmnnUoe  ex  Oebennensibin 
apponnisse  nertaa  cedulaa  inductoriaa  ad  novam  legem,  contra  anctoritatem 
cpisoopaleni,  et  quod  habeut  libros  et  promulgant ;  ^uod  est  contra  volun< 
Utem  D.  Fribuigenainm  "  {Ibid,  iL  421  n,), 

*  /Ml.  {{.  424. 
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Two  extracts  from  the  Kegister  of  the  Council  quoted  by 
Hermiigard  show  their  anxiety  to  satisfy  Freiburg  and 
yet  bear  evidenee  of  a  very  moderate  zeal  for  the  Romanist 
reUgicm.  They  decided  (June  29  th)  that  no  schoolmaster 
was  to'  be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  town  unless  specially 
Uoeosed  by  the  vicar  or  the  Syndics ;  and  (Jtme  30tii)  they 
resolved  to  request  the  vicar  to  see  that  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistle  of  the  day  were  read  "  tmthf ally  without  being 
mixed  np  with  fables  and  other  inventions  of  men";  they 
added  that  they  meant  to  live  as  their  fathers,  without  any 
innovations.^ 

The  excitement  had  not  died  down  when  Farel  arrived 
in  the  dty  in  the  autumn  of  1532.  He  preached  quietly 
in  houses;  but  his  ooming  was  known,  and  led  to  some 
tumults.    He  and  his  companions,  Saunter  and  Olivetan, 

were  seized  and  sent  out  of  the  city.  The  Reformation 
had  begun,  and,  iu  spite  of  many  hmdiunces,  was  destined 
to  be  successful. 

§  2*  2%«  Btformatum  in  WeUem  JShfiimkmeL 

The  conversion  of  Geneva  to  the  Reformed  faith  was 
the  crown  of  a  work  wliich  had  been  promoted  by  the 
canton  of  Bern  ever  since  its  Council  had  decided,  in 
1528,  to  adopt  the  Reformation.  Bern  itself  belonged  to 
German-speaking  Switzerland,  but  it  had  extensive  posses- 
sions in  the  French-speaking  districts.  It  was  the  only 
State  strong  enough  to  confront  the  Bukes  of  Savoy,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  natural  protector  against  that  House 
and  other  feudal  principalities  Its  position  may  be  seen 
in  its  relations  to  the  Pays  de  YaudL  The  Pays  de 
Vaud  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  towns  and  pniall  feudal 
estates  owning  fealty  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  nobles* 
tiie  towns,  and  in  some  instances  the  deigy,  sent  deputies 
to  a  IMet  which  me*"  at  Moudcm  under  the  presidency  of 
the  "  governor  and  bailli  de  Vaud/'  who  represented  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.    A  laige  portion  of  the  country  had 
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broken  away  from  Savoy  at  different  periods  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  Lausanne  and  eight  other  smaller 
towns  and  districts  formed  the  patrimony  of  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Lausanna  The  cantons  of  Fteiburg  and  Bern 
ruled  jointiy  over  Orb^,  Grandson,  and  Motat.  Bern  had 
become  the  aole  ruler  over  what  were  called  the  four 
commanderies  of  Aigle,  Ormonts,  OUon,  and  Bex.  Tbeee 
four  commanderiee  were  outlying  portions  of  Bern,  and 
were  entirely  under  the  rule  of  its  Council  When  Bern 
had  accepted  the  Beformation,  it  naturally  wished  its  de- 
pendencies to  follow  its  example;  and  its  policy  woft 
always  directed  to  induce  other  portions  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  to  become  Protestant  also.  Farel,  the  Apostle  of 
French-speaking  Switzerland,  might  almost  be  called  an 
agent  of  the  Council  of  Bern. 

Its  method  of  work  may  be  best  seen  by  taking  the 
examples  of  Aigle  and  Lausanne,  the  one  its  own  posses- 
sion and  the  other  belonging  to  the  Prince-Bishop,  who 
was  its  political  ruler. 

William  Farel,  once  a  member  of  the  "  group  of 
Meaux,"  whom  we  have  already  seen  active  at  the 
Disputation  in  Bern  in  the  beginning  of  1528,  had  settled 
at  Aigle  in  1526,  probably  by  the  middle  of  November.^ 
He  did  so,  he  says  in  his  memoir  to  the  Council  of  Bern — 

"With  tlie  intention  of  opening  a  school  to  instruct  the 
youth  in  virtue  and  learninK»  and  in  order  to  procure  for 
myself  the  necessities  of  llle.  BeoeiYed  at  onoe  with 
brotherly  good-will  by  some  of  the  burghers  of  the  pbce, 
I  was  asked  by  them  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  before 
the  Governor,  who  was  then  at  Bern,  had  ret\imed.  I 
acceded  to  their  request.  But  as  soon  as  the  Governor 
returned  I  asked  his  permission  to  keep  the  school,  and  by 
acquaintances  also  asked  him  to  permit  me  to  })reacii.  The 
Governor  acceded  to  their  request,  but  on  condition  that  I 
preached  nothing  but  the  pure  simple  clear  Word  of  Go<l 
according  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  without  any 
addition  contrary  to  the  Word,  and  without  attacking  the 
Holy  Sacraments.  ...  I  promised  to  conform  myself  to  the 

»Cf.  p.  39,  Ik 
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will  of  the  Grovemor,  and  declared  myself  ready  to  submit 
to  any  punishment  he  pleased  to  inflict  npoif  me  if  I  dis- 
obeyed his  Olden  or  acted  in  any  way  leoognised  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God."^ 

ThiB  was  the  begimiing  of  a  work  which  gradually  spread 
over  French -speaking  Switzerland. 

The  Bishop  of  Sion,  within  whose  diocese  Aigle  was 
situated,  published  an  order  forbidding  all  wandering 
preachers  who  had  not  his  episcopal  licence  from  preaching 
within  the  confines  of  his  diocese;  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  used  against  Farel.  Some  representation  must 
have  been  made  to  the  Council  of  Bern,  who  indignantly 
declared  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  publish  citations, 
excommunications,  interdiets,  m  €Mbmfaii^fains  within  their 
tenitories;  but  at  the  same  time  ordered  Farel  to  cease 
preaching,  because  he  bad  never  been  ordained  a  priest 
(February  22nd,  1527>*  The  interdict  did  not  last  very 
long;  for  a  minute  of  Council  (Bfiaioh  8th)  says,  "Fard 
is  permitted  to  preach  at  Aigle  until  the  Coadjutor  sends 
another  capable  priest."*  Ttoubles  arose  &om  priests 
and  monks,  but  upon  the  whole  the  Council  of  Bern 
supported  him;  and  Haller  and  others  wrote  from  Bern 
privately,  beseeching  him  to  persevered  He  remained,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  accepted  the  Evangelical  faith 
under  his  ministry  increased  gradually  until  they  appear 
to  liave  been  the  majority  of  the  people  *  He  confessed 
himself  that  what  hindered  him  most  was  his  denunciation 
of  the  prevailing  immoralities.  At  the  Disputation  in 
Hern,  Farel  was  recognised  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
theologians  present,  and  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  conference.    The  Council 

'Herminjard,  Corre$pmidmt»,  eto.  il.  22/.  Farel  preaolMd  Ut  Snt 
••rmon  »t  Aigle  on  Fkidij,  Nor.  80th,  162S 

»  Ihid.  ii.  14,  Ifi, 

'  Ibid.  ii.  l  f>  n.  , 

*  Jlnd.  ii.  31  n. 

*  Farel  mmiu  to  htm  adced  bit  Moverts  to  mbmit  to  bapttann ;  they 
were  baptued  in  the  presence  of  the  congi^gatioB  on  nakiBg  a  aolenin  and 
imblic  profcnioii  of  their  faith.— '/M.  48  n. 
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of  Bern  saw  in  him  the  ioBtrument  best  fitted  for  the 
evangelisation  of  their  French-speaking  pnipulation.  He 
returned  to  Aigle  under  the  protection  of  tlie  Council, 
who  sent  a  herald  with  him  to  ensure  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  all  respect,  and  gave  him  besides  an  "  open 
letter,"  oixiering  their  ulficials  to  render  him  all  assistance 
everywhere  within  Llieir  four  comniauderies,^  He  was 
recognised  to  be  the  evangelist  of  the  Council  of  Bein. 
This  did  not  prevent  occasional  disturbances,  riots  })ro- 
moted  by  priests  and  monks,  who  set  the  bells  a-ringing 
to  drown  the  preacher's  voice,  and  sometimes  procured 
men  to  beat  drums  at  the  doors  of  the  churches  in  which 
be  was  preaching;  His  saccess,  however,  was  so  great,  that 
when  the  commisBioners  of  Bern  visited  their  four 
commander ies  they  found  that  three  of  them  were  ready 
by  a  majority  of  votes  to  adopt  the  Beformation  (March 
2nd,  1528).  The  adoption  of  the  Beformation  was 
signified  bj  the  removal  of  altars  and  images,  and  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Mass. 

In  the  parishes  where  a  majority'  of  the  people 
declared  for  the  Beformation,  the  Ciouncil  of  Bern  issued 
instructions  about  the  order  of  public  worship  and  other 
ecclesiastical  rite&  Thus  we  find  them  intimatiug  to 
their  Governor  at  Aigle  that  they  expected  the  people 
to  observe  the  same  fcfm  of  Baptism,  of  the  Table  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  the  celebration  of  marriage,  as  was  in  use  at 
Bern  (April  25th,  1528).*  The  Bern  Liturgy,  obligatory 
in  all  the  German -speaking  districts  of  the  canton,  was 
not  imposed  on  the  Romance  Churches  until  1552.  Then, 
in  July  (1528),  the  Governor  is  informed  that — • 

"My  Lords  have  resolved  to  allow  to  the  preachers  Farel 
and  Simoni  'pour  leur  prdbende'  two  hundred  florins  of 
Savoy  annually,  and  a  house  with  a  court,  and  a  kitchen 
garden.  But  if  they  prefer  to  have  the  old  revenues  of  the 
parish  cures  .  .  .  my  Lords  are  willing.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  take  the  two  hundred  florins,  you  are  to 

*  Herminjard,  Corrc$pmidm»,  tie.  it  ICS  «. 
•Ibid.  ii.  180, 181. 
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Bell  the  ecclesiastical  goods,  and  you  are  to  collect  the 
hundredths  aud  the  tithea,  and  out  of  all  you  are  to  pay 
the  two  hundred  florins  annually."  * 

The  pastors  preferred  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bomanist 
incumbents,  and  there  is  accordingly  another  minute  sent 
to  the  Castellan,  syndic,  and  parishioners  of  Aigle,  ordering 
Farel  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  eccleeiastical  poeses- 
dons  of  the  parish,  "  seeing  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
pastor  should  have  his  portion  of  the  fmits  of  the  sheep."  ' 

The  history  of  Ai^  was  repeated  oyer  and  over  again 
in  other  parts  of  western  Switzerland.  In  the  bailiwicks 
which  Bern  and  Freiburg  ruled  jointly,  Bern  insisted  on 
freedom  of  preaching,  and  on  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  whether  they  would  remain  Bomanists  or  become 
Ftotestanta  Commissioners  from  the  two  cantons  pre- 
sided when  the  votes  were  given. 

Farel  was  too  valuable  to  be  left  as  pastor  of  a  small 
district  Jike  Aigle.  We  find  him  making  wide  preaching 
tours,  always  protected  by  Bern  when  protection  was 
possible.  It  was  the  rooted  belief  of  the  Protestants  that 
a  public  Disputation  on  matters  of  religion  in  presence  of 
the  people,  the  speakers  using  the  language  understood  by 
the  crowd,  always  resulted  in  spreading  the  Keformation  ; 
and  Bern  continually  tried  to  get  such  conferences  in 
towns  where  the  authorities  were  Romanist.  Their  first 
interference  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Lausiinne  was  of 
this  kind.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  priests  of  Lausanne 
had  accused  Farel  of  being  a  heretic ;  whereupon  the 
Council  of  Bera  demanded  that  Fare!  slunild  be  he^ird 
before  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne's  tribunal,  in  order  to  j)rove 
that  he  was  no  heretic.  The  claim  led  to  a  long  curre- 
spondence.  The  Bishop  continually  refused ;  while  the 
Council  and  citizens  seemed  inclined  to  grant  the  request. 
Farel  could  not  get  a  hearing  before  the  episcopal  tribunal, 
but  he  visited  the  town,  and  on  the  second  occasion  was 
permitted  by  the  Council  to  prci -h  to  the  people.  This 
ooourred  again  and  ag^in;  and  the  .  result  was  that  the 

*  Hflnaii^Md,  OorrttpendmiM,  ete.  IL  181 «.  *  Jhid,  it  187. 
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town  beoame  Protestant  and  disowned  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop.  Bern  assiflted  the  inhabituitB  to  drive  the  Biahop 
away,  and  to  beoqme  a  free  munldpali^  and  Froteetantw 

Giadnally  Faxel  had  heoome  the  leader  of  an  organiaed 
band  of  mianonera,  who  devoted  themselveB  to  the  evangeli- 
sation of  western  or  Fkench-spealdng  Switzerland.^  They 
had  been  oarefully  selected — young  men  for  the  most 
part  weU  educated,  of  unbounded  courage,  willing  to  face 
all  the  riska  of  their  dangerous  work,  daunted  by  no  threat 
or  peril,  taking  their  lives  In  their  hand.  They  were  the 
foreronnen  of  the  youog  preachers,  teachers,  and  colpor- 
teura  whom  Oalvin  trained  later  in  Geneva  and  sent  forth 
by  the  hundred  to  evangelise  France  and  the  Low 
Countriea  They  were  all  picked  men.  No  one  waa 
admitted  to  the  little  band  without  being  well  warned  of 
the  hazardous  work  before  him,  and  some  who  were  ready 
to  take  all  the  risks  were  rejected  because  t}>e  leader  was 
not  sure  that  they  had  the  necessary  ])ovver8  of  endurance.* 
These  preachers  were  under  the  protection  of  the  canton 
of  Bern,  whose  authorities  were  resolute  to  maintain  the 
freedom  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  they  continually 
went  where  the  Bernese  had  no  power  to  assist  them ;  nor 
could  the  protection  of  that  powerful  canton  aid  them  in 
sudden  emergencies  when  bitter  Eomanist  partisans,  in- 
furiated by  the  invectives  with  which  the  preachers  lashed 
the  abuses  of  the  Boman  religion,  or  wrathful  at  their  very 
presence^  stirred  up  the  mob  against  them.  When  their 
correspondence  and  that  of  their  opponents — -a  corre- 
spondence collected  and  carefully  edited  by  M.  Ucrminjaid 
—is  read,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  could  always  count  on 
a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  from  the  people  of  the 
towns  and  villages  where  they  preached,  but  that  the 

*  M.  Herminjard  givw  a  list  of  their  names— Cland  de  GlantiDis, 
Altiaiidre  lo  Bd,  ThtwiM     — ,  Henri  Ponnwllvt,  Jean  BoMwt,  Antoin« 

Froment,  Antoine  Marroiirt,  Eymcr  Beynon,  Pierre  Harmoud,  Hiigues 
Ttirtaz,  and  iH  r)iH]»s  Jean  Uolaid,  Piem  Siinooin  or  Sjmonantf  Gliuida 
Bigothi«r,  Jean  de  U^ly,  J'-an  Fathon. 

*  Of.  letter  of  Farel  to  Fortunat  Afidronicna,  in  Hermiiyard,  Corrttpond' 
miee,  ete.  1L  807. 
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autbocifciei  were  for  the  most  part  hostile.  If  Bern  inaiBted 
on  their  pfotection»  fVeiburg  was  as  active  in  opposing 
them,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  the  looal  anthori- 
tiflB  to  haraaa  them  in  every  way,  to  silenoe  theur  preachiDg, 
and  if  possible  to  expel  them  from  their  territories. 

Such  men  had  the  defects  of  their  qualities.  Their 
zeal  often  outran  their  discretion.  When  Farel  and 
Froment,  the  most  daring  and  devoted  of  his  band,  were 
preaching  at  a  village  in  the  vale  of  Vallingin,  a  priest 
began  to  chant  the  Mass  beside  them.  As  the  priest 
elevated  the  Host,  Froment  seized  it  and,  turning  towards 
the  people,  said,  "  This  is  not  the  God  to  adore ;  He  is  in 
the  Heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  as  you  believe,  and  as  they  teach."  There 
was  a  riot,  of  course,  but  the  preachers  escaped.  Next 
day,  however,  as  they  were  passing  a  solitary  place,  they 
were  assailed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  stoned  and 
beaten  with  clubs,  then  hurried  away  to  a  neighbouring 
castle  whose  chatelaine  had  instigated  the  attack.  There 
they  were  thrust  violently  into  the  chai>el,  and  the  crowd 
tried  to  make  Farel  prostrate  himself  before  an  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  resisted,  admonishing  them  to 
adoi*e  the  one  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not  dumb  images 
without  sense  or  power.  The  orowd  beat  him  to  the 
effosion  of  blood,  and  the  two  preachers  were  dragged  to  a 
vault,  where  they  were  imprisoned  until  reeoned  by  the 
authorities  of  Neuoh&teL^ 

These  preachers  were  all  Frenchmen  or  French-Swiss. 
They  had  the  hot  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins,  and  thdr 
hearers  were  their  kith  and  kin — ^prompt  to  act^  impetu*. 
ons  when  their  passions  were  stirred.  Scenes  occurred  at 
their  preaching  which  we  seldom  hear  of  among  slower 
Germans,  who  generally  waited  until  their  authorities  led. 
In  western  Switserland  the  audiencss  were  eager  to  get 
rid  of  the  idolatries  denounced.  At  Grandson,  the  people 
rushed  to  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  tore  down  the 
altera  and  images,  while  the  crosses,  altars,  and  images 

'  Herniinjard,  Carrapondance,  etc.  ii.  270  n. 
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4xf 'the  puub  ohunh  mm  also  deslrojed.^  Similar  tnmnlte 
look  place  at  Orbe ;  and  the  anthoritiea  at  Bern,  who  desired 
to  see  liberty  for  both  Proteetanta  and  BomaiiiatB,  had 
oooaaioii  to  rebuke  the  zealmia  preaohera 

But  the  dangers  which  the  missioners  ran  were  not 
always  of  their  own  provoking;  Sometimes  a  crowd  of 
women  invaded  the  dmrohes  in  which  they  preached,  in- 
terrapted  tiie  ssrvioes  with  shontiDgs,  hustled  and  beat  the 
preachers ;  sometimes  when  they  addressed  the  people  in 
the  market-place  the  preachers  and  their  audience  were 
aflsailed  with  showera  of  stones ;  sonietimes  Farel  and  his 
companions  were  laid  wait  for  and  maltreated.*  M.  de 
Watteville,  sent  down  by  the  authorities  of  Bern  to  report 
on  disturbances,  wrote  to  the  Council  of  Bern  that  tlie 
faces  of  the  preachers  were  so  torn  that  it  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  fighting  with  cats,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
the  alarm-bell  had  been  sounded  against  them,  as  was  the 
custom  for  a  wolf-hunt  * 

No  dangers  daunted  the  missioners,  and  soon  tlie  whole 
of  the  outlying  districts  of  Bern,  NeuchAtel,  Soleure,  and 
other  French-speaking  portions  of  Switzerland  declared  for 
the  Keformation.  The  cantonal  authorities  frcnjuently  sent 
down  commissioners  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people ; 
and  when  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  voted  for  the 
Evangelical  religion,  the  church,  parsonage,  and  stipend  were 
given  to  a  Protestant  pastor.  Many  of  Farel's  missioners 
were  temporarily  settled  in  these  village  churches ;  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  better  fitted  for  pioneer  work  than 
for  a  settled  pastorate.  In  January  (9-1 4th)  1532,  a 
synod  of  these  Protestant  pastors  was  held  at  Bern  to 
deliberate  on  some  nnifonn  ways  of  exercising  their 
ministry  to  prevent  disorders  arising  from  individual 
capcica  Two  hundred  and  thirty  ministers  were  present, 
and  Bucer  waa  brought  from  Strassburg  to  give  them 
guidance.    His    advice  was   greatly  appreciated  and 

*  Herminjard,  Correspondanee,  etc.  iL  8d5  n.,  890. 

*  Jhd.  iL  847,  872. 
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foUowed  by  the  delegates  of  the  ohniolies  and  the  Oonnoil 
of  Bern.  The  Synod  in  the  end  iflsned  an  elaborate  ordin* 
anee,  which  included  a  lengthy  exposition. of  doctrine^ 

S  3.  Furel  in  Oeneva, 

It  was  after  this  consolidation  of  the  Reformation  in 
Bern  and  its  outlying  provinces  that  Farel  found  himself 
free  to  turn  his  attention  to  Geneva.  He  had  evidently 
been  thinking  for  months  about  the  possibility  of  evan- 
gelisiug  the  town.  He  had  little  fear  of  the  people  them- 
selves, and  he  wrote  to  Zwingli  (Oct.  Ist,  1531)  that  were 
it  not  for  the  dread  of  Freiburg,  he  believed  that  the 
Genevese  would  welcome  the  Gospel.*  The  affair  of  the 
"  placards  "  seems  to  have  decided  him  to  begin  his  mission 
in  the  city.  When  he  was  driven  out  he  was  far  from 
abandoning  the  enterprise.  He  turned  to  Froment,  bis 
most  trusted  assistant,  and  sent  him  into  Geneva. 

Antoine  Froment,  who  has  the  honour  along  with 
Farel  of  being  the  Eeformer  of  Greneva,  was  bom  at  Tries, 
near  Grenoble,  about  1510.  He  was  therefore,  like  Farel, 
a  native  of  Dauphin^  Like  him,  also,  he  had  gone  to 
Paris  for  bis  eduoationi  and  bad  become  acquainted  with 
Leftvre^  wbo  seems  to  bave  introduced  bim  to  Marguerite 
d'Angonltoe,  tbe  Queen  of  Kavarre,*  as  be  received  from 
ber  a  prebend  in  a  canoniy  on  one  of  bar  eatatee.  How 

>  Hw  oitUiuuKM      flotfUcd,  OrdmmffwU  fkh  pftumrrndpnUgtr  tm 

SUM  vmd  Lcmd  Bern,  im  iMr  wut  Uben,  halten  $ollen,  mil  xcytf  rem  bericht 
von  Ckristo,  und  den  ScKmmmten,  beMhlossen  im  Synodo  da3elb»(  rersavilel 
am  9  tag  January — Armo  16S2.  The  doctrinal  decisioDS  of  the  Synod  are 
t»  fomid  in  Mttll«r,  BekmntiiMkrifkik  4tr  r^ormHrten  Kirdu  (Leipsig, 
190SX  PP>  91  f, 

*  Hcnuiqjaid,  Comit)xmdan.cf,  etc.  ii.  364. 

•  Froinent  marriod  (ir)29  )  Mm  ic  Dciitiero,  who  had  been  abhess  of  a  con- 
Tent  in  Toumay,  and  had  been  expelled  for  her  £vaDgelical  o[)inions.  She 
mn  ft  leanied  lady,  «  Moid  of  fhe  Qnem  of  Navarre,  who  sometimes 
fiKMhed,  aoooidiiig  to  the  non  Jeanne  de  Jnaiie,  and  mac^  many  eonverta. 

She  wrote  a  piquant  epistle  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  exposing  the  intrigues 
which  drove  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Coraut  from  Ceneva.  A  i»ortion  of  this 
Tery  rare  EpUUe  is  priuteil  by  Herniiujunl,  CorrtBjtomiaitce,  etc.  v.  295  ff. 
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he  came  to  Switzerland  is  unknown.  Once  there  and  in- 
troduced to  Farel,  he  became  his  most  daring  and  enthusi- 
astic disciple,  and  Farel  prized  him  above  all  the  others. 
They  were  Paul  and  Timothy.  It  was  natural  that  Farel 
should  entrust  him  with  the  diiiicult  and  dangerous  task  of 
pi-eachin^'  the  (luspel  in  Geneva. 

Farel's  seizure  and  expulsion  made  it  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution.  Froment  entered  Geneva  (Nov.  3rd, 
1532),  and  began  his  work  by  intimating  by  public 
advertisement  (placard)  that  he  was  ready  to  teach  anv 
one  who  wished  to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  French 
language,  and  that  he  would  charge  no  fees  if  his  pupils 
were  not  able  to  profit  by  his  instmctions.  Scholars 
cama^  He  managed  to  mingle  Evangelical  instruction 
with  his  lessons, — "  every  day  one  or  two  sermons  from  the 
Holy  Scripture,"  he  says, — and  soon  made  many  converts, 
especially  among  the  wives  of  influential  citizena  Towards 
the  end  of  1532,  the  monks  of  one  of  the  convents  in 
Geneva  had  brought  to  the  city  a  Dominican,  Christopher 
Bocquet,  to  be  their  Advent  preacher.  His  sermons  seem 
to  have  been  largely  Evangelical,  and  had  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing many  of  the  citisens  to  attend  Froment's  discourses 
in  the  hall  where  he  kept  his  schooL*  This  {wovoked 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists,  and  strongly  worded 
sermons  from  the  priests  and  Bomanist  orators.  One 
citisen,  convicted  of  having  spoken  disrespectfnlly  of  the 
Mass,  was  banished,  and  forbidden  to  return  on  pain  of 
death.  On  this  the  EvangelicalB  of  the  town  appealed  to 
'  Bern.  Their  letter  was  promptly  answered  by  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  Conndl  of  that  canton  that  the  Evan- 
gelicals mnst  be  left  in  peace,  and  if  attacked  pnblicly 
must  be  allowed  to  answer  in  as  public  a  fashion.*  When 
their  letter  was  read  in  the  Council  of  Geneva,  it  provoked 

^  Fromeut,  Les  AcU^  ct  gcstes  niarvnUeux  de  ia  eiU  de  OeiUve  (ed.  of 
1864  by  .G.  Revillod),  pp.  9  aud  12-15. 

*  The  authorities  of  Preilmrg  in  a  letter  to  Genere  eetnelly  called  thi^ 
Domiuican  monk  a  "  Latheran  preaeher** ;  at  their  letter  given  in  Hermin* 
jani,  Correspondance,  liL  16/. 

*  Utid.  iii.  88/. 
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some  protests  from  the  more  ardently  Romanist  members, 
and  the  priests  stirred  up  part  of  the  population  to  i-iotous 
proceedings,  in  which  the  lives  of  the  Evangelicals  were 
threatened.  The  Syndics  and  Council  had  difficulty  in 
preventing  conflicts  in  the  streets.  They  published  a 
decree  (March  30th,  1533),  in  which  they  practically  pro- 
claimed liberty  of  conscience,  but  forbade  all  insulting 
expressions,  all  attacks  on  the  Sacraments  or  on  the 
ecclesiastical  fasts  and  ceremonies,  and  again  ordered 
})reachers  to  say  nothing  which  oould  not  be  proved  from 
Holy  Scripture.^ 

The  numbers  of  the  Evangelicals  increased  daily ;  they 
became  bolder,  and  on  the  1 0th  of  April  they  met  in  a  garden, 
under  the  presidency  of  Guerin  Muete,  a  hosier,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  l^ecame  known  to 
the  Komanists,  and  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  threats 
against  the  Evangelicals,  which  came  to  a  head  in  the  riot 
of  the  5  th  of  May — a  riot  which  bad  important  conse- 
quenoea.*  It  seems  that  while  several  citizens,  known  to 
belong  to  the  Evangelical  party,  were  walking  in  the  square 
before  the  Cathedral  of  St  Peter,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
band  of  aimed  priests^  and  three  of  tbem  were  severely 
wounded.  The  leader  of  the  band,  a  turbulent  priest  named 
Pierre  Werly,  who  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  Fkeiburg, 
and  was  a  canon  in  the  cathedral,  followed  by  five  or  six 
others,  rushed  down  to  the  broad  street  Molard,  with  loud 
shouts.  Werly  was  aimed  with  one  of  the  huge  Swiss 
sworda  He  and  his  companions  attacked  the  Evangelicals ; 
there  was  a  sharps  short  fight ;  several  persons  were  wounded 
severely,  and  Werly,  "  the  captain  of  the  priests,"  was  slain.* 
The  aflfoir  made  a  great  noise.  The  Bomanistsat  once  pro- 
claimed Werly  a  martyr,  and  honoured  him  with  a  pompous 
funeral.    Freihnrg  insisted  that  all  the  Evangelicals  who 

'  The  text  of  the  decree  is  given  in  Hennii^arcl,  iii.  41  n, 

*  Jeanne  de  Jnsrie,  Le  Levaim  du  Calvinimet  p.  58  ;  Fromflnt,  Aele$  d 
Mm^  «te.  48-Kl. 

*  For  the  affair  of  Werly,  see  the  ktfeer  of  the  Eraqgilkilt  of  Geneva  to 
the  Council  of  Ikrn,  given  in  Hennii^Mrd,  Cdrrapondama,  eto.,  ead  tti* 
notes  of  the  editor  (iii.  \<iff.). 
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lia|Kpeiied  to  be  in  ftbe  Molaid  aboiild  be  aimted;  and  it 
yns  said  that  ptrepaiationa  were  being  made  for  a  maaflaere 
of  all  the  f ollowete  of  the  Refonnatum.  In  their  extremity 
they  again  appealed  to  Bern,  whoee  anthoritiee  again  inter- 
fered fmr  their  pi-oteotion.' 

Daring  these  troubleaome  timea  the  poeitbn  of  the 
Gooncil  of  Creneva  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  The  Frinee- 
Biahop  of  Geneva,  Pierre  de  la  Banme,  vaa  etill  nominally 
aovereign,  aocular  aa  well  as  eeeleaiaBtiffial  ruler. 
secular  powers  had  been  greatly  emteiled,  how  mueh  it  ia 
difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  to  the  extent  that  the  criminal 
administration  of  the  city  and  the  territory  subject  to  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council  and  Syndics.  Freiburg,  one  of 
the  two  protecting  cantons,  insisted  that  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  to  be 
administered  in  his  al).sL'nce  by  his  vicar.^  The  CJouncils, 
although  they  had  passed  decrees  (June  30th,  1532,  and 
March  30th,  1533)  which  had  distinctly  to  do  with  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  acknowledged  for  the  most  part  that  the 
ecclesiastiail  jurisdiction  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  contented  vdth  this 
diminution  of  the  episcopal  authority.  Turbulent  priests 
and  the  yet  more  violent  canons,*  the  great  body  of  monks 
and  nuns,  wished,  and  intrigued  for  the  restoration  of  the 
rule  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  begin- 
nings of  a  movement  for  Keformation  had  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  Council ;  it  brought  a  third  party  into 
the  town.  The  Evangelicals  were  all  strongly  opposed  to 
the  rule  of  the  Bishop  and  Savoy,  and  they  were  fast  grow- 
ing  in  strength ;  a  powerf  ol  minority  of  Boman  Gatholica 

^  After  the  defeat  of  his  party  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Freiburg  and 
Bern,  the  Bishop  had  quitted  Geneva  on  August  Ist,  1527  ;  he  returned  there 
on  July  Ist,  1533,  but  left  again  after  a  fortnight's  residence  (July  14th, 
I6SSX  disgnited,  hi  mM,  mtan  aet  ofiooiioduni. 

'  The  priests  of  Geneva  were  notorioody  tarbaleat.  We  read  of  at  least 
five  riots  which  ^hey  headed.  Tlie  canons  wore  worse.  Pierre  Werly  had 
attempted  the  assassination  of  Fare!  on  October  3rd,  1532  (Jeanne  de  Jti.ssir, 
Le  LcvaxH  du  Calvimsme,  p.  50) ;  he  had  taken  an  active  |iart  in  the  riots 
caused  by  the  placards  in  1682. 
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were  no  less  sferonglj  in  favour  of  a  leliirn  to  the  old  con- 
dition. The  majority  ol  the  Boman  Catholic  citizens, 
opposed  to  the  Bishop  as  a  secular  ruler,  had  no  desire 
for  the  triumph  of  the  Beformation.  As  time  went  on,  it 
was  seen  that  these  moderate  Romanists  bad  to  choose 
between  a  return  of  the  old  disorderly  rule  of  the  Bishop^ 
or  to  acquiesce  in  the  eoolesiasticsl  as  well  as  the  secular 
superioritjof  the  Oouneil,  pressed  by  the  Protestant  canton 
of  Bern.  The  Savoyard  party  evidently  believed  that  their 
hatred  of  the  Befonnatum  would  be  stronger  than  their 
dislike  to  the  Savoyard  and  episcopal  rule — a  mistaken 
belief,  as  events  were  to  show. 

The  policy  of  Bern,  wherever  its  influenne  pcevaOed  in 
western  Switaerland,  was  exerted  to  secure  toleration  for  all 
Evangelicals,  and  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  public  discussion 
on  matters  of  religion  between  the  Bomanists  and  leading 
Beformers.  They  pressed  this  over  and  over  again  on  their 
allies  of  Geneva.  As  early  as  April  1533,  they  had  in- 
sisted that  a  monk  who  had  offered  to  refute  Farel  should 
be  kept  to  his  word,  and  that  the  Council  of  Geneva  should 
arrange  for  a  Public  Disputation.^  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  an  event  occurred  which  gave  them  a  pretext  for 
decisive  interference. 

Guy  Furbiti,  a  renowned  Koman  Catholic  preacher,  a 
learned  theologian,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  had  been 
brouj^ht  to  Geneva  to  be  Advent  pi-eacher.  He  used  the 
occiision  to  denounce  vigorously  the  doctrines  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, supporting  his  statements,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
not  from  Scripture,  but  from  the  Decretals  and  from  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  ended  his  sermon  (Dec. 
2nd)  with  the  words :  "  Where  are  those  fine  preachers  of 
the  fireside,  who  say  the  opposite  ?  If  they  showed  them- 
selves here  one  could  speak  to  them.  Ha !  ha  i  thqr  are 
well  to  hide  themselveB  in  cornen  to  deceive  poor  women 
and  others  who  know  nothing." 

After  the  sermon,  either  in  church  or  in  the  square 
beftne  the  cathedral,  lament  cried  to  the  dowd,  "  Hear 

>  Hcrmii^Anl,  Cmre^pondimeti  cte.  uL  88. 
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me!  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life,  and  my  body  to  be 
burned,  to  maintain  that  what  that  man  has  said  is  nothing 
but  falsehood  and  the  words  of  Antichrist."  There  was  a 
great  commotion.  Some  shonted,  **  To  the  fire  with  him ! 
to  Jbbe  fire ! "  and  tried  to  sein  him.  The  chronicler  nun, 
Jeanne  de- Jiuaie,  proud  of  her  sex,  relates  that "  les  femmee 
comme  enmg^es  sortiientapr^s,  de  grande  furie,  luy  jettant 
force  pierres."  ^  He  escaped  from  them.  But  Alexandre 
Qmm  was  baniahed,  and  forbidden  to  return  under  pain  of 
death ;  and  Froment  waa  hnnted  from  house  to  house,  until 
he  found  a  hiding-plaoe  in  a  haj-Iolt  Furbifei  had  per- 
mitted himaelf  to  attaok  with  strong  inTOotiTes  the  authoii- 
ties  of  .Bern,  and  the  Evangelicals  of  Geneva  in  their  appeal 
for  protection  sent  extracts  from  the  sermons.'  Bern  had 
at  last  the  opportunity  for  which  its  Council  had  long 
waited. 

Thej  wrote  a  dignified  letter  (Dea  17tb,  1533)  to  the 
CSonneil  of  Goieva,  in  whioh  th^  complained  that  the 
Geneveee*  their  allies,  had  hitherto  paid  little  attention  to 
their  requests  lor  a  favourable  treatment  of  the  Evangelicals ; 
that  they  had  expelled  from  the  town  "nostre  serviteur 
maistre  Guillaume  Farel "  ;  not  content  with  that,  they  had 
recently  misused  their  "  servants  "  Froment  and  Alexandre 
for  protesting  against  the  sermons  of  a  Jacobin  monk 
(Furbiti)  who  "  preached  only  lies,  errors,  and  blasphemies 
against  God,  the  faith,  and  oui-selves,  wounding  our  honour, 
calling  us  Jews,  Turks,  and  dogs " ;  that  the  banishment 
of  Alexandre  and  the  hunting  of  Froment  touched  them 
'  (the  Council  of  Bern),  and  that  they  would  not  suffer  it. 

^  Le  L«vaindu  Calvinisme,  pp.  74,  75, 247  (where  Cftiius  is  called  Alexander 
de  Molendino).  Froment,  who  had  b«eu  compelled  to  quit  Geueva,  had  re> 
turned  to  the  town  along  with  Alenndrs  Ouraa  immadbtdy  after  the 
departure  of  the  Bishop  on  the  14th  of  July  168S. 

'  Furbiti  permitted  himself  to  use  strong  langriage.  Even  the  Romanist 
chronicler,  the  nun  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  records  that  Furbiti  "touched  to  the 
quick  the  Lutheran  dogs,"  and  said  that  "all  those  who  belonged  to  that 
emwd  Met  were  lieentknit,  glnttooi,  laeeiTioiia,  embitiona,  honiieidee,  and 
bandits,  who  loved  nothing  but  sensuality,  and  live<l  as  the  brutes,  reveren- 
oittg  ndtbcr  God  nor  tlieir  superime"  {Le  Lnam  d%  CaLvwimt,  79)i 
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They  demanded  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  "caffard"^ 
(Furbiti);  and  they  said  they  were  about  to  send  an 
eiiiba«sy  to  Geneva  to  vindicate  publicly  the  honour  of  God 
and  their  own.* 

As  the  Council  of  Bern  meant  to  enforce  a  Public 
Disputation,  they  sent  Farel  to  Geneva.    He  reached  the  • 
city  on  the  evening  of  December  20th. 

The  letter  was  read  to  the  Council  of  Geneva  upon  Dec." 
21st,  and  they  at  once  gave  orders  to  the  vicar  to  prevent" 
Furbiti  leaving  the  town.  But  the  vicar,  who  had  resolved 
to  try  his  strength  against  Bern,  refused,  and  actually 
published  two  mandates  (Dec.  Slst,  1533,  and  Jan.  1st, 
1534)  denouncing  the  Genevese  Syndics,  forbidding  any  of 
the  citizens  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  ordering  all 
ooides  of  tranalations  of  the  Bible,  whether  in  German  or  in 
French,  to  be  seised  and  burnt.^  The  dispute  between 
Syndics  and  vicar  was  signalised  by  riots  promoted  by  the 
extreme  Bomanist  party.  The  Conncil,  anxious  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities,  contented  themselves  with  placing  a 
guard  to  watch  Furbiti ;  and  the  monk  was  attended  ooih 
tinually,  even  when  he  went  to  and  from  the  ehmoh,  by  a 
guard  of  three  halberdiers. 

The  Bemeee  embasaj  arrived  on  the  4th  of  January, 
and  had  prolonged  andknoe  of  the  CSonncil  of  Geneva  on 
the  5th  and  7th.  They  insisted  on  a  ftdr  treatment  for 
the  Evangelioal  party,  whioh  meant  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  right  of  publio  worship,  and  they  demanded  that 
Furbiti  should  be  compelled  to  justify  his  charges  against 
the  Evangelicals  in  the  presence  of  learned  men  who  could  • 
speak  for  the  Council  of  Bern.  The  Genevan  authorities 
had  no  wish  to  break  irrevocably  with  theur  Bishop,  nor  to 
ooeroe  the  eodesiastical  anthoiitiee;  they  pleaded  that 
Furbiti  was  not  under  their  JuMiotion,  and  they  referred 

'  Ck^fard  need  not  be  taken  to  mean  hupocrite :  it  was  commoiilj  used  to 
denote  a  mendicant  fiiar. 

"The  letter  is  given  in  Herminjard,  Corrufmiaiiue,  etc.  iiL  lift/. 
'  The  MS.  rhioniclo  of  Michel  Rose!  is  the  aoOKM  for  thfl  ttatmoat  nboot 
the  order  tu  burn  translations  of  the  Scripture* 
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the  Bemeee  depatiee  to  the  Bishop  or  his  vicar.  "We 
have  beeD  ordered  to  apply  to  you/'  said  the  depatiee  from 
Bern.  "  Your  answer  makes  us  see  that  you  seek  delay, 
and  that  yon  are  not  treating  ns  tsirly ;  that  you  think  little 
of  the  honour  of  the  Council  of  Beni.  Here' is  the  treaty 
of  alliance  (they  produced  the  document),  and  we  are  about 
to  tear  off  the  seals."  This  was  the  formal  way  among  the 
Swiss  of  cancelling  a  treaty.  The  Couucillore  of  Geneva 
then  proposed  that  they  should  compel  the  monk  to 
appear  before  them  and  the  deputies  of  Bern,  when 
explanations  might  be  demanded  from  him.  The  deputies 
accepted  the  offer,  but  on  condition  that  there  sliould  be 
a  conference  between  the  monk  (Furbiti)  and  theologians 
sent  from  Bern  (Farel  and  Viret).  Next  day  Furbiti  was 
taken  from  the  episcopal  palace  and  placed  in  the  town's 
prison  (Jan.  8th),  and  on  the  morrow  ( Jan.  9th)  he  was 
brought  before  the  Council.  There  he  refused  to  plead 
before  secular  judgee.  The  Council  of  Geneva  tried  in  vain 
to  induce  the  vicar  to  nominate  an  ecclesiastical  delegate 
who  was  to  sit  in  the  Council  and  he  present  at  the  confer- 
enoe.  Their  negotiations  with  the  vicar,  carried  on  for 
some  days*  were  in  vain.  Then  they  attempted  to  induce 
the  Bemeee  to  depart  from  their  conditions.  The  Council 
of  Bern  was  immovable.  It  insisted  on  the  immediate 
payment  by  the  (Jenevese  of  the  debt  due  to  Bern  for  the 
war  of  deliverance  and  for  the  punishment  of  Furhiti  (Jan. 
26th,  1534).  Driven  to  the  wall,  the  Council  of  Geneva 
resolved  to  override  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  vicar.  IWbiti  was  compelled  to  appear 
before  the  Council  and  the  deputies  of  Bern,  and  to  answer 
to  Farel  and  Yuet  on  Jan.  27th  and  Feb.  3rd  (1634). 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  latter  day  the  partisans  of  the 
Bishop  got  up  another  riot,  in  which  one  of  them  poniarded 
an  Evangelical,  Nicolas  Bergier.  This  riot  seems  to  have 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  peaceable  dtisens  of  Geneva, 
whether  Bomanists  or  Evangelicals.  A  hand  of  about  five 
hundred  assembled  armed  before  the  Town  Hall,  informed 
tlie  Council  that  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  riots  caused 
6*» 
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by  toibnleDt  priests,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  support 
oivio  autherity  and  put  down  lawlessnees  with  a  strong 
hand.  The  Council  thereupon  acted  energeldcally.  That 
night  the  murderer,  Claude  Pennet^  who  had  hid  himself  in 
the  belfiy  of 'the  cathedral,  was  dragged  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  tried  next  day,  and  hanged  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing (Feb.  5th).  The  houses  of  the  principal  rioters 
were  searched,  and  letters  discovered  proving  a  plot 
to  seize  the  town  and  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop.  Pierre  de  la  Baume  had  gone  the  length  of 
nominating  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Freiburg,  M. 
Pavillard,  to  act  as  his  deputy  in  secular  afifairs,  and  ordering 
him  to  massacre  the  Evangelicals  within  the  city. 

When  the  excitement  had  somewhat  died  down,  tho 
deputies  of  Bern  pressed  for  a  renewal  of  the  proceeding's 
agjiinst  Furbiti.  The  monk  was  again  brought  before  the 
Council,  and  confronted  by  Farel  and  Viret.  He  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  could  not  prove  his  assertions 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  had  based  them  on  tho 
Decretals  and  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinjis,  admitting 
that  he  had  transgressed  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of 
Geneva.  He  promised  that,  if  allowed  to  preach  on  the 
following  Sunday  (Feb.  15th),  he  would  make  public  re- 
paration to  the  Council  of  Bern.  When  Sunday  came  he 
refused  to  keep  his  promise,  and  was  sent  back  to  prison.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Evangelical  community  in  Geneva  was 
growing,  and  taking  organised  form.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Genevan  Evangelicals,  Jean  Baudichon  de 
la  Maiaonneuve,  prepared  a  hall  by  removing  a  partition 
between  two  rooms  in  his  magnificent  house,  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Beforma- 

*  Furbiti  was  released  in  April  1536  at  the  request  of  Francis  i.  of  France 
He  was  exchangei!  for  Antoine  Saunier,  a  Swiss  Evangelical  in  prison  in 
Fnnce.  Such  exchanges  were  not  uncommon  between  the  Protestant 
omtans  and  Fnnee. — HerniBjaid,  CvirttpmiamiBit  eto.  itt.  896 /. 

A  full  account  of  the  eonferenoes  between  Farel  nnd  Furbiti  is  given  in 
Letlrts  certaines  d'aucnns  grandz  trotibfes  et  tmnulUs  vvz  a  GeiuiY, 
avee  la  diipukUion/cueU  Can  etc.  (Basel,  158  \),  The  booklet  is  very 
tAre. 
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tion  in  Geneva.  There  Furel,  Viret,  and  Froment  preached 
to  three  or  four  hundred  persons ;  and  there  the  first 
baptism  according  to  the  Reformed  rite  was  celebrated  in 
Geneva  (Feb.  22nd,  1533).  The  audiences  soon  increased 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  and  the  Evangelicals,  pro- 
tected by  the  presence  of  the  Bernese  deputies,  took  posses- 
sion  of  the  large  audience  hall  or  church  of  the  Con\'eut 
of  the  Cordeliers  in  the  same  street  (March  let).  The 
depttUea  from  Bern  frequently  asked  the  Council  of  Geneva 
to  grant  the  use  of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town  for  the 
Evangelicals,  but  were  oontinually  answered  that  the 
CJounoil  had  not  the  power,  but  that  th^  woold  not  object 
if  the  Evangelicals  found  a  suitable  place.  This  indirect 
authorisation  enabled  them  to  meet  in  tiie  convent  church, 
which  held  between  four  and  five  thousand  people,  and 
which  was  frequently  filled.  Thus  the  little  band  increased. 
Farel  preached  for  the  first  time  in  St  Feter^s  on  the  8th 
of  August  1635.  Sendees  were  held  in  other  houses 
alsai 

The  Bishop  of  (Geneva,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  regain 
possession  of  the  town  by  well-planned  riots,  united  him- 
self with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  conquer  the  city  by  force 
of  arms.  Their  combined  forces  advauced  against  Geneva ; 
they  overran  the  country,  seized  and  pillaged  the  country 
houses  of  the  citizens,  and  subjected  the  town  itself  to  a 

*  AdyoioiDgtlMhoiiMof  Bradiohoo,  with  onebniMiiig  iNtwaraflwrn,  waa 
a  Urge  mtiuioii  oocnpiod  by  the  Seigneur  de  Thoraiu^  *  strong  partiaui  of 

thr  Rprormation.  He  was  &  Savoyard,  expelled  from  hu  oonntry  becauM  of 
hia  religiooa  prinoiplea.  He  acquired  citizenship  in  Bern.  The  Bernese,  on 
flMmofllwfrenbMay,  whieli  mehad  Geaefm  on  Jan.  4th,  had  bought  this 
lumae^  and  plaoed  M.  da  Thorena  thsrein,  intanding  it  to  be  a  place  whera 
Um  Evangelicals  could  meet  in  safety  under  the  protection  of  Bern.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  time  of  special  danger  the  Evanj^olicals  met  there  for  jtublic 
worship.  When  the  Council  of  f  reiborg  objected  to  Farel's  preaching,  the 
OanailofOanava  tapUad  fhatfha  awviaitwwa  hald  ia  Uia  iMuaaftba 
dapntiaa  of  Ban.  Ct  Henniiuaid,  CormpoitdaMtf  ate.  Iz.  tf9/.,  4M9/, ; 
Jeanne  de  Jussie,  Le  Levain  du  Calvinmne,  pi».  91.106,  107  (whfrc  the  poor 
nun  dcscrilx's  thr  various  ceremonies  of  the  Ri>fonne<l  cult  with  all  the  venom 
and  coarseaesa  ot  sixteenth  century  Komanism) ;  Baum,  Prods  de  Baudichcn 
d$  ia  Mmttommm  mtetui  «tk4Htk  »  Lyon,  J0S4  (Qanava,  1878),  pp.  110, 
111 :  DomMina^  /mm  Calvin,  U.  196/.,  liL  196-M. 
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doae  inTestment.  The  war  was  a  grievous  matter  for  the 
dtyibat  it  fnrthmd  the  Beformation.  The  Kshqp  had 
leagued himadf  with  the  old  eoamj  of  Qeneva;  the  prifl8ti» 
the  monks,  tibe  nuu  were  eager  for  his  BueeoBo;  he  com- 
pelled patriotio  Boman  Oatholics  to  choose  hetween  their 
religion  and  their  ooimtiy.  It  was  also  a  means  of  dis- 
playing the  heroism  of  the  Flrotestant  pastors.  Farel  and 
Fromoit  were  high-spirited  Fzenohmen,  who  scoffed  at 
any  danger  lying  in  the  path  of  duty.  They  had  braved  a 
thousand  perils  in  their  missionary  work  Viret  was  not 
less  courageous.  The  three  worked  on  the  fortifications  with 
the  citizens  ;  they  shared  the  watches  of  the  defenders ; 
they  encouraged  the  citizens  by  word  and  deed.  The 
Qenevese  were  prepared  for  any  sacrifices  to  preserve  their 
liberties.  Four  faubourgs,  which  formed  a  second  town 
almost  as  large  as  the  first,  were  ordered  to  be  demolished 
to  strengthen  the  defence.  The  city  was  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  the  citizens  of  Bern  seemed  to  be  deaf  to 
their  cries  for  help. 

Bern  was  doing  its  best  by  embassies  to  assist  them  ; 
but  it  dared  not  attack  the  Pays  de  Vaud  when  Freiburg, 
angry  at  the  process  of  the  Reformation,  threatened  a 
counter  attack.  After  the  siege  was  raised,  the  strongholds 
in  the  surrounding  country  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  people  belonging  to  Geneva  were 
liable  to  be  pillaged  auid  maltreated. 

Within  the  city  the  number  of  Evangelicals  increased 
week  by  week.  Then  came  a  sensational  event  which 
brought  about  the  rain  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  A 
wonkan,  Antdna  Vax,  cook  in  the  house  of  daude  Bernard, 
with  whom  the  three  pastom  dwelt,  attempted  to  poison 
Viret,  Faxel,  and  Froment.*   The  confession  of  the  prisonei*, 

*  The  poMon  wm  placed  in  some  spinach  soup,  and  the  popular  story  was 
that  Faral  emped  beMvae  be  did  not  like  tlie  food ;  llitt  iRmMiit  bail 
Mated  himself  at  table  to  take  his  share,  when  newt  was  broogbt  to  bim 
that  his  wife  and  children  had  orrived  at  (Ipneva — he  rose  from  the  table  at 
once  to  go  to  ine«>t  thpm,  and  left  the  soup  untasted.  Poor  Viret  wa.s  the 
only  one  who  took  bis  share,  and  became  very  ill  immediately  afterwards. 
Tbo  prifomr's  oonMon,  Utdy  oxbnond  horn  Cho  Qn&n  Mmbivw,  tdb 
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combined  with  other  circumstances,  created  the  impreflsion 
among  the  members  of  Council  and  the  people  of  Geneva 
that  the  priests  of  the  town  had  instigated  the  attempt,  and 
a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  pastors  swept 
over  the  city.  The  Council  at  once  provided  lodging  for 
Vint  and  Farel  in  the  Consent  of  the  Oordeliers.  When 
the  guardian  of  that  convent  asked  laaTo  to  hold  pnUic 
diBon— long  on  rdigjona  questions  In  the  great  cbnroh  belong- 
ing to  the  convent,  it  was  at  once  granted. 

Ihe  Oounoil  itself  made  anat^^ements  for  tiie  public 
Dnpatation.  Five  TMm  ivtt$ig4UquiB9  were  drslted  Iqr  the 
Ptotestant  pastors,  and  the  Connoil  Invited  dlscassion  npon 
them  from  all  and  snndry.^  Invitations  were  sent  to  the 
canons  of  the  catbedial,  and  to  all  the  priests  and  monks 
of  Qeneva;  sals-condnots  were  piomtsed  to  all  foreign 
theologians  who  desired  to  take  part;*  a  special  attempt 
was  made  to  Induce  a  renowned  Paris  Boman  GathoUo 
champion,  Pierre  Comn,  a  theologian  trained  at  the 
Sorhonne,  who  happened  to  be  at  Grenoble,  tx)  defend  the 
Eomanist  position  by  attacking  the  Theses.  The  Theses 
themselves  were  posted  up  in  Geneva  as  early  as  the  1st  of 
May  (1535),  and  copies  were  sent  to  all  the  priests  and 
convents  within  the  territories  of  the  Genevans." 

The  Disputation  was  fixed  to  oi)en  on  the  30th  of  May. 
The  Council  nominated  eight  commissioners,  half  of  whom 
were  Roman  Catholics,  to  maintain  order,  and  four  secre- 
taries to  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings.*  Efforts  were 
made  to  induce  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  repute  for 
their  learning  to  attend  and  attack  the  Theses.  But  the 
Bishop  of  Geneva  had  forbidden  the  Disputation,  and  the 

another  tale.  The  woman  said  that  she  stuffed  a  small  bone  with  the 
poison,  and  plaoed  it  in  Viret's  bowl ;  bat  wat  afraid  to  do  the  aame  to 
Vanl's  beeania  hk  aoop  waa  too  dear.  Of.  ailtaetB  quoted  in  DoDiiMigne'a 
Jean  Calvin^  eto.  ii.  188,  184  n. 

^  The  Thtm  aia  givon  in  Buchat,  Hidoin  de  to  Jt^omatiMdeiaJSMmt 
iil  357. 

*  Hermixuard,  Corrupmiamet,  etc  UL  894,  296  «• 
'  L$  Ltwin  dm  CkUoMtmi,  p.  118. 

*  HHiiiii^}aid,  (hrmpondtmee,  ato.  iii.  tHn, 
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Council  were  unable  to  prevail  on  any  stranger  to  appear. 
When  the  opening  day  arrived,  and  the  Council,  commis- 
sioners, and  secretaries  were  solemnly  seated  in  their  places 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  convent,  no  Romanist  defender  of 
the  faith  appeared  to  impugn  the  Evangelical  Theses.  Farel 
and  Viret  nevertheless  expounded  and  defended.  The  Dis- 
putation continued  at  intervals  during  four  weeks,  till  the 
24th  of  June,  liomanist  champions  accepted  the  Refor- 
mers' challenge — Jean  Chapuis,  prior  of  the  Dominican 
convent  at  Flainpalais,  near  (}6D6va»  and  Jean  Cachi, 
oonfeBSor  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clara  in  the  city.  But  they 
were  no  match  for  men  like  FareL  CSiapuis  himself 
apologised  for  the  absence  of  the  Qenevaa  priests  and 
monks^  by  saying  that  even  in  his  convent  there  was  a  lack 
of  learned  men.  The  weakness  of  the  Komanisfc  defence 
made  a  great  impreasion  on  the  people  of  Genevia.  They 
went  about  saying  to  each  other,  If  all  Christian  princes 
permitted  a  free  disoosmon  like  our  MM.  of  Geneva,  the 
aiSur  would  soon  be  settled  without  burnings,  or  daughter, 
or  murders ;  hut  the  Pope  and  his  foUowers,  the  cawlinals 
and  the  bishops  and  the  priests,  know  well  that  if  free 
discussion  is  permitted  all  is  lost  for  them.  So  all  these 
powers  forbid  any  discussion  or  conversation  save  by  fire 
and  by  sword."  They  knew  that  all  throughout  Bomance 
Switzerland  the  Reformers,  whether  in  a  minority  or  in  a 
majority,  were  eager  for  a  public  discussion. 

When  the  Disputation  was  ended,  Farel  urged  the 
Council  to  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  they  hesitated  until  popular  tumults  forced  their 
hand.  On  July  23rd,  Farel  preached  in  the  Church  of 
.  the  Madeleine.  The  Council  made  mild  remonstrances. 
Then  he  preached  in  the  Chinch  of  St.  Cervais.  I^tistly, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  the  iMjoplo  forced  him  to  preach  in 
the  Cathedral,  St.  IVtcr's  (Au<;.  8th).  Tn  the  afternoon 
the  priests  were  at  vespers  as  usual  As  they  chanted  the 
Psalm— 

•*Tl)<'ir  i'lols  arc  silver  and  gold. 
The  work  of  men's  haudr. 
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They  have  moutha,  but  they  speak  nol: 
Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  eat-s,  but  they  hear  not; 
VoHB  hm  they,  but  they  smell  not ; 
Thtiy  ham  hands,  bat  th^  handle  not; 
Feet  have  they,  but  they  walk  not ; 
Naithcff  speak  they  thioi^{h  their  throaty* 

Bomeone  in  the  timmg  shouted,  "Yon  cone,  ae  ym  chant, 
all  who  make  graven  images  and  tnut  in  them.  Why  do 
you  let  them  remain  here?"  It  was  the  signal  for  a 
tomnli  The  crowd  nished  to  throw  to  the  ground  and 
break  in  pieces  the  statues  of  the  saints ;  and  the  children 
pushing  among  the  crowd  picked  np  the  fragments,  and 
rushing  to  the  doors,  said,  "  We  have  the  gods  of  the  priests, 
would  you  like  some  V*^  Next  day  the  riots  were  renewed 
in  the  parish  and  convent  churches,  and  the  images  of  the 
saints  were  defaced  or  destroyed. 

The  Council  met  on  the  9th,  and  summoned  Farel 
before  them.  The  minutes  state  that  he  made  an  oratio 
magna,  ending  with  the  declaration  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
preachers  were  willinj^  to  submit  to  death  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  tliey  tau<^lit  anything  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  poured  forth  one 
of  those  wonderful  prayers  which  more  than  anything  else 
exhibited  the  exalted  enthusiasm  of  the  great  missionary. 
Tlie  religious  question  was  discussed  next  day  in  the  Council 
of  the  Two  Hundred^  when  it  was  resolved  to  al>olish  the 
Mass  provisionally,  to  summon  the  monks  before  the  Council, 
and  to  ask  them  to  give  their  reasons  for  maintaining  the  Mass 
and  the  worship  of  the  saints.  The  two  Councils  resolved 
to  inform  the  people  of  Bern  about  what  they  had  done.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  Ck>uncils  had  been  hurried 
by  the  iconoclastic  seal  of  the  people  along  a  path  they 

>  Froment,  Adejt  et  guUa,  etc.  pp.  144-146:  "Nona  avons  let  dieoz  dee 
Plebstres,  en  voull«^8  vous  ?  et  lea  ieotoynt  aprea  cielx  "  (p.  145). 

'  The  minute  is  given  in  Hermii\)&rd,  CorretpmidancCf  etc.  iii.  424  ;  and 
tbelettarof  fhetwoOoaiioOs  writtsaiott^iBlbffiiialioii  ef  tiieOoBBeiliof 
Bern  at  p.  882. 
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had  meant  to  tread  in  a  mneh  moie  Iciaiirelj  faahion.  The 
political  position  was  full  of  nnoertainties.  Then:  enemies 
were  still  in  the  field  against  them.  Bern  seemed  to  be 
nnahle  to  aseist  them.  They  were  ready  to  wdoome  the 
interventiott  of  France.  It  was  the  iear  of  inmasbg  their 
external  troubles  rather  than  any  seal  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith  that  had  prevented  the  Council  from  espous- 
ing the  Eeformation  immediately  after  the  public  Disputa- 
tion. "  If  we  abolish  the  Mass,  image  worship,  and  every- 
thing popish,  for  one  enemy  we  have  now  we  are  sure  to 
have  an  hundred,"  was  their  thought.^ 

The  official  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  did  not  appear  to  advantage  at  this  crisis  of  their 
ftite.  They  were  in  no  haste  to  defend  their  worship 
before  the  Council.  When  they  at  last  appeared  (Nov. 
29th,  1535),  the  monks  in  the  forenoon  and  the  secular 
clergy  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  careless  indifference  in 
their  answers.  The  Council  seem  to  have  referred  them  to 
Farel's  summary  of  the  matters  discussed  in  the  public 
Disputation  which  began  on  the  30tb  of  May,  and  to  have 
asked  them  what  they  had  to  say  against  its  conclusions 
and  in  favour  of  the  Mass  and  of  the  adoration  of  the 
saints.'  The  monks  one  after  another  (twelve  of  them 
appeared  before  the  Council)  answered  monotonously  that 
they  were  imleamed  people,  who  lived  as  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  fathers,  and  did  not  inquire  further.  The 
secular  clergy,  by  their  spokesman  Boletus  de  Pane,  said 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Dispatatipn  and  what 
had  been  said  there ;  that  they  had  no  deeire  to  listen  to 
more  addresses  from  Farel ;  and  that  they  meant  to  live  as 
their  predecessors.*   This  was  the  end.    The  two  deputa- 

*  Froment,  j4ries  H  (fexte^,  etc.  pp.  142-144. 

'The  fullest  contemporary  aocnunt  of  these  matters  is  to  be  found  in  ^'n 
opuKuU  iiUdit  de  Farel ;  Le  Iluume  dcs  odes  de  la  DupuU  de  Hive  de  1535, 
poUfabtd  in  Um  9»nA  toL  of  th«  MimokmH  DemmniafMtmputla  SoeUU 
tFffidoire  «t  Arehwologie  de  Oenive.    It  has  been  reprinted  Wliiimtaly. 

•  The  words  URod  by  tho  spokesman  of  the  socular  clergy,  amonp  whom 
were  the  canons  of  the  cathednl,  were :  "nta  nm  mm  «Miiiii«r»  ta/io,  cum 
nee  tint  suffidetUes  nee  sciant.'* 
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tioDB  of  monlB  and  Beoohn  were  infonned  hj  the  Oomieil 
that  they  nraet  oeaee  saying  Mass  until  further  ofden  were 
given.  The  Beformation  was  legally  estahliahed  in  Geneva, 
and  the  city  stood  forth  with  Bern  aaaltogether  Protestant^ 

The  dark  oLouds  on  the  politioal  hcnison  were  rising. 
France  seemed  about  to  interfere  In  favour  of  Qeneva,  and 
the  fear  of  France  in  posBession  of  the  "gate  of  western 
Switzerland"  was  stronger  than  reluctance  to  permit 
Geneva  to  become  a  Protestant  city.  The  Council  of 
Freiburg  promised  to  allow  the  Bernese  army  to  march 
through  their  territory.  Bern  renounced  its  alliance  with 
Savoy  on  November  29th,  1535.  War  was  declared  on 
January  16th.  The  army  of  Bern  left  its  territories, 
gathering  reinforcements  as  it  went ;  for  towns  like 
Neuville,  Neuchatel,  Lausanne,  Payerne — oppressed  I*ro- 
testant  communities  in  Romance  Switzerland — felt  that  the 
hour  of  tlieir  liberation  was  at  hand,  and  their  armed 
bnr<:Ther8  were  eager  to  strike  one  good  stroke  at  their 
oppressors  under  the  leadership  of  the  proud  republic. 
There  was  little  fighting.  The  greater  part  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  was  conquered  without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  was  diR- 
persed  without  a  battle.  A  few  sieges  were  needed  to 
complete  the  victory.  The  great  republic,  after  its  fashion, 
had  waited  till  the  opportune  moment,  and  then  struck 
once  and  for  alL  Its  decisive  victoiy  Inought  delivemnce 
not  only  to  Geneva,  but  to  Lausanne  and  many  other  Pro- 
testant municipalities  in  Bomanoe  Switaerland  (Aug.  7th, 
1536X  The  democracy  of  Geneva  was  served  hour  to  the 
seignorial  n^ta  of  the  Bishop,  and  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  over  dty  and  land&  Geneva  became 
an  independent  republic  under  the  proteotonte  of  Bern,  and 
to  some  extent  dependent  on  that  canton. 

In  the  month  of  December  1536»  the  Syndics  and. 
Oounoil  of  GenevB  had  adopted  the  legend  on  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  town,  Post  ien^ras  lux — a  device  which  became 

^  The  minute  of  Counoil  is  quoted  in  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin,  etc.  ii. 
147.  U8. 
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very  famous,  and  appeared  on  its  coinage.  The  resolution 
of  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  to  abolish  the  Mass 
ftnd  saint  worship  was  officially  confirmed  by  the  citizens 
assembled,  "  as  was  the  custom,  by  sound  of  bell  and  of 
tarumpet"  (May  2l8t,  1536). 

Geneva  had  gained  much.  It  had  won  political  inde- 
pendence, for  which  it  heid  been  lighting  for  thirty  years, 
modified  by  its  relations  to  Bem,^  but  greater  than  it  had 
ever  before  enjoyed  The  Beformed  religion  had  been 
established,  although  the  fact  remained  that  the  Komanist 
partisaps  had  still  a  good  deal  of  hidden  strength.  But 
much  was  still  to  be  done  to  make  the  town  the  citadel  of  ' 
the  Kelonnation  which  it  was  to  become.  Its  past  history 
had  demoralised  its  people.  The  rule  of  dissolute  bishops 
and  the  example  of  a  turbulent  and  immoral  clergy  had 
poisoned  the  morals  of  the  city.'  The  liberty  won  might 
easily  dsgenerate  into  licence,  and  ominoos  signs  were  not 
lacking  that  this  was  abont  to  take  place.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible to  deny,"  says  Kampsehnlte,  the  Boman  Gatholio 
biographer  of  CSalvin, "  that  disorder  and  demoralisation  had 
become  threatening  in  Geneva ;  it  would  have  been  almost 
a  miracle  had  it  not  been  sa"  Farel  did  what  he  ooold. 
He  foYUided  schools.  He  oxganised  the  hospitals.  He 
strove  to  kindle  moral  life  in  the  people  of  lus  adopted 
city.  But  his  talents  and  his  character  fitted  him  much 
more  for  pbneer  work  than  lor  the  task  which  now  lay 
before  hint 

^  For  than  i«litkii%  et  Onmat^  LmMdaUoiu  peUHqtmdtGmiim  amc 

Berne  et  le$  Suisses,  cU  15S6  A  1564  (1894). 

'  The  devout  Romanist,  Soeur  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  testifies,  with  raediteval 
frankness,  to  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  Komish  olei^  :  "  Hed  Hen  vrajf  que 
UtPnitUtU  gmtt  eT^ffUm  pcmciim^mgairdeient  pa$  Hm  Intnvamtt 
e»teU,  inai§  gaudiMmStmt  dimohmmtt  dtt  Hem  de  Vtglim  UiuaUfmmm  m 
lubricift'  et  adulUr*,  et  fuasi  tout  le  people  estoU  infect  de  cest  abominahle  et 
detestable  j)4ch4 :  dont  est  a  scavoir  que  les ptchizdu  monde  abotidoient en tmiles 
mtrtea  de  gens^  qui  incitoient  I' ire  de  Dieu  dy  metlre  ta  punition  divine" 
{tt  LnuSm  d»  OaMmimM,  86 ;  et  minntn  of  the  OoniMrfl  of  Ckneve  et 
p.  241).  Even  the  nuns  of  Geneve,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  nuns  of  St. 
Clara,  to  whom  Jeanne  de  Jussie  belonged,  were  BOtorioue  for  thair  cradoot ; 
cf.  Ucrmiigerd,  Corretpondanu,  etc.  v.  349  it. 
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Faiel  mm  a  chi^alroiis  Frenchman,  bom  among  the 
moontaisB  of  Banphin^  whose  courage,  amoonting  to  leck- 
leaa  daring;  won  for  him  the  paaaionate  admiiation  of 
aoldien  like  WiMermnth,^  and  made  him  voimiteer  to  lead 
any  foriom  hope  however  desperate.  He  was  sjrmpathetio 
to  Boft-heartedness,  yet  utterly  unable  to  restrain  his  tongue ; 
in  danger  of  his  life  one  week  because  of  his  violent  lan- 
gtiage,  and  the  next  almost  adored,  by  those  who  would 
have  slain  him,  for  the  reckless  way  in  which  he  nursed  the 
sick  and  dying  during  a  visitation  of  the  plague.  He  was 
the  brilliant  partisan  leader,  seeing  only  what  lay  before 
his  eyes ;  inciipable  of  self-restraint ;  a  learned  theologian, 
yet  careless  in  his  expression  of  doctrine,  and  continually 
liable  to  misapprehension.  No  one  was  better  fitted  to 
attack  the  enemy's  strongholds,  few  less  able  to  hold  them 
when  once  possessed.  He  saw,  without  the  faintest  trace 
of  jealousy — the  man  was  too  noble — others  building  on 
the  foundations  he  had  laid.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  see 
that  none  of  the  Eomance  Swiss  churches  whose  Apostle  he 
had  been,  cared  to  retain  him  as  their  permanent  leader. 
In  the  dosing  years  of  his  life  he  went  back  to  his  beloved 
Fiance,  and  ended  as  he  had  begno,  a  pioneer  evangelist  in 
Lyons,  Metz,  and  elsewhere, — a  leader  of  forlorn  hopes; 
carrying  within  him  a  perpetual  spring  and  the  effervescing 
recklessness  of  yontht  He  had  early  seen  that  the  pioneer 
Hl^  which  he  led  was  best  lived  without  wife  or  children, 
and  he  remained  immanied  until  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
Then  he  met  with  a  poor  widow  who  had  lost  husband  and 
property  for  iel%ion's  sake  in  Bonen,  and  had  barely  escaped 
with  lif&  He  married  her  because  in  no  other  way  could 
he  find  for  her  a  home  and  protection. 

Geneva  needed  a  man  of  altogether  diffiBrent  mould  of 
character  to  do  the  work  that  was  now  necessary.  When 
Farel's  anTietifls  and  vexations  were  at  thdr  height,  he 

>  Cf.  Wililennuth's  letter  to  tlM  CouncQ  ^  M«  Two  Hundred  in 
Bern,  telling  that  Farel  was  in  prison  at  Payerne :  "Would  that  I  had 
twenty  Bcniese  with  me,  and  with  the  help  of  God  we  wonld  not  have  per 
mitted  what  has  bapiHsacd  "  (Henninjard,  Comtpondaueet  etc.  ii.  344). 
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kamed  almost  by  aoddent  that  a  diBtingniBhed  young 
Freneh  idiolar,  joameying  from  Ferram  to  Basel,  driven 
oat  of  his  direct  ooorse  by  war,  bad  arrived  In  Geneva,  and 
was  stayji^^lor  anigbt  in  the  town.   This  was  CSalvin. 

§  4.  Calvin :  Youih  and  Edumtion, 

Jean  Oanvin  (latinised  into  Galvinus)  was  bom  at 
Noyon  in  Ficardy  on  the  10th  of  July  1509.  He  was 
the  seoond  son  in  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  dauglaers. 
His  father,  Gerard  Cauvin,  was  a  highly  esteomed  lawyer, 
the  confidential  legal  adviser  of  the  nobility  and  higher 
clergy  of  the  district.  His  mother,  Jeanne  La  France,  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  was  noted  for  her  devout  piety  and 
her  motherly  affection.  Calvin,  who  says  little  about  his 
childhood,  relates  how  he  was  once  taken  by  his  mother  on 
the  festival  of  St.  Anna  to  see  a  relic  of  the  saint  preserved 
in  the  Abbey  of  Ourscamp,  near  Noyon,  and  that  he  re- 
membei-s  kissing  "  part  of  the  body  of  St.  Anna,  the  mother 
of  the  Virgin  Mary."  ^ 

The  Cauvins  belonged  to  what  we  should  call  the  upper 
middle  class  in  Bocial  standing,  and  the  young  Jean  entered 
the  house  of  the  noble  family  of  de  Montmor  to  share  the 
education  of  the  children,  his  father  paying  for  all  his 
expenses.  The  young  de  Montmors  were  sent  to  College 
in  Paris,  and  Jean  Gauvin,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  went 
with  them.  This  early  soeial  training  never  left  Calvin, 
who  was  always  the  reserved,  polished  French  gentleman 
— a  striking  oontiast  to  his  great  predecessor  Luther. 

Calvin  was  a  Picard,  and  the  oharacteristics  of  the 
province  were  seen  in  its  greatest  son.  The  Picards  were 
always  independent^  frequently  strongly  anti-olericsl,  com- 
bining in  a  smgnlar  way  Isrvent  enthuBiasm  and  a  cold 
tenacity  of  purpoea  .  No  provinoe  in  I^nnoe  had  produced 
so  many  sympathisers  with  Widif  and  Hus,  and  "  Picards  " 
was  a  term  met  with  as  frequently  on  the  books  of 
Inquisitors  as  **  WidifiteR,'"' Hussites,"  or  **  Waldenses  " — 

>  DoumeiigiM,  i/ten  OUvSm,  ete.  i  42. 
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all  the  names  denoting  diMeikten  from  the  medieval 

Church  wh(x  accepted  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
but  were  strongly  anti-clerical.  These  '*  brethren  "  lingered 
in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  their  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the 
b^innings  of  the  stirrings  for  reform. 

Gerard  Cauvin  had  early  seen  that  his  second  son, 
Jean,  was  de  hon  esprit,  d'une  promjyte  naturellc  d  concevoir, 
et  inverUif  en  I'eslude  des  lettres  hnmaines}  and  this  induced 
him  to  give  the  boy  as  j^ood  an  education  as  he  could,  and 
to  destine  him  for  the  study  of  theology.  His  legal  con- 
nection with  the  higher  clergy  of  Noyon  enabled  him,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  procure  for  his  son  more  than 
one  benefice.  The  boy  was  tonsured,  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  was  used  to  pay  for  a  curate  who  did  the  work, 
and  the  rest  went  to  provide  for  the  lad's  education. 

Young  Calvin  went  with  the  three  sons  of  the  de 
Montmor  family  to  the  College  de  la  Marche  in  Paria  It 
was  not  a  famous  one,  but  when  Calvin  studied  there  in 
the  lowest  class  he  had  as  his  professor  Mathurin  Cordier, 
the  ablest  teacher  of  his  generation.^  His  aim  was  to  give 
his  papila  a  thorongfa  Imowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin 
langnageo  a  foandatioii  on  which  they  might  afterwards 
build  for  themaelveeb  He  had  a  singularly  sweet  disposi- 
tion, and  a  very  open  mind.  He  was  brought  to  know  the 
Gkispel  by  Bdbeit  EBtienne,  and  in  1636  his  name  was 
inscribed,  along  with  those  of  CSourat  and  CSlement  ICarot, 
on  the  list  of  the  principal  heretics  in  Fsria.  Oalvin  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  long  under  this  esteemed  teacher. 
The  atmosphere  ivas  probably  judged  to  be  too  liberal  for 
one  who  was  destined  to  study  theology.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  celebrated  College  de  Montaigu.  CUvin 
was  again  fortunate  in  his  principal  tsaotosL    He  became 

^  Doumeigue,  Jmn  Calvin,  etc.  i.  35. 

*  Ooffdiar,  OoxMmt  Oordery,  wm  %  w^Aaamm  mido  In  floettkh  pnlih 
•ehooliaantuyagis  wban  hk  ti«raiMtwere  oied  in  slmort  eiMylAtbi 

flitt.  He  h64'aTne  a  convert  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  did  his  best  to  spread 
Evangelical  doctriues  by  means  of  the  sentences  to  be  turned  into  Latin.  He 
followed  hia  great  pupil  to  Geneva,  and  died  there  in  his  eigbty>eighth  year. 
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the  pupil  of  Noel  B^da  and  of  Pierre  XempSt^  who  taught 
him  the  art  of  formal  disputation. 

Calvin  had  come  to  Paris  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and 
left  it  when  he  was  nineteen — ^the  years  when  a  lad 
beoomee  a  man,  and  his  character  is  definitely  formed.  If 
we  are  to  judge  by  his  own  future  references,  no  one  had 
moie  formative  influence  over  him  than  Mathurin  Cordier 
— short  as  had  been  the  period  of  their  familiar  inter- 
coarse.  Calvin  had  shown  a  singularly  acute  mind»  and 
proved  himself  to  be  a  scholar  who  invariably  surpassed 
hk  fellow  stodenta  He  was  always  snrronnded  by 
attached  friends — ^tbe  three  brothers  de  Montmor,  the 
yonnger  members  of  the  ftunons  family  of  Cop,  and  many 
others.  These  student  friends  were  devoted  to  hun  all  hia 
life.    Many  of  them  settled  with  him  at  Geneva. 

CSalvin  left  the  College  de  Montalgtt  in  1528.  Some- 
time during  the  same  year  another  celebrated  pupil  entered 
it  This  was  Ignatius  Loyola.  •  "Whether  the  two  great 
leaders  attended  College  together,  whether  tiiey  ever  met^ 
it  is  impossible  to  say — ^the  dates  are  not  precise  enough. 

"Perhaps  they  crossed  each  other  in  some  street  of 
Mount  Sainte-Genevi^ve:  the  young  Frenchman  of  eighteen 
on  horseback  as  usual,  and  the  Spaniard  of  six  and  thirty 

on  foot,  his  purse  furuished  with  some  pieces  of  gold  he 
owed  to  charity,  shoving  before  liim  an  ass  bur(k>iied  with 
his  books,  and  carrying  in  his  pocket  a  manuBcript,  entitled 
Exerdtia  Spiriliuilia."  ^ 

Calvin  left  I'aris  because  his  father  had  now  resolved 
that  his  son  should  be  a  lawyer  and  not  a  theologian, 
(ierard  Cauvin  had  quarrelled  with  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Noyon,  and  had  even  been  exconinmnirated.  He  refused 
to  render  his  accounts  in  two  exccutry  cases,  and  liad 
remained  obstinate.  Why  be  wjus  so,  it  is  imiKjssible  to 
say.  His  children  liad  no  ditliculty  in  arranging  matters 
after  his  death.  The  quarrel  ended  the  hopes  of  the  father 
to  provide  well  for  his  son  in  the  Church,  and  he  ordered 
^  IhHaiiMiigiM,  Jmn  Calvitt^  •to.  L  126. 
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Idm  to  <mitPari8  for  the  great  law  sohool  at  Orleaoe.  It 
is  bj  no  means  improbable  that  the  fatber^e  deciaion  waa 
very  weloome  to  the  eon.  Bto  telle  ns  that  Calvin  had 
already  got  some  idea  of  the  true  religion,  had  began  to 
study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  separate  himself  from 
the  eeramonieB  of  the  Ghoieh;^ — perhaps  his  friendship 
with  Fierrs  Bobert  Oliv^tan,  a  relation,  a  native  of  Noyon, 
and  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  French,  had  brought 
this  about  The  young  man  went  to  Orleans  in  the  early 
part  of  1528  and  remained  there  for  a  year,  then  went  on 
to  Bourges,  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures  of  tlie  famous 
publicist,  Andre  Alciat,  who  was  destined  to  be  as  great  a 
reformer  of  the  study  of  law  as  Calvin  was  of  the  study 
of  theology.  In  Orleans  with  its  Humanipm,  and  in 
Bourges  with  its  incipient  Protestantism,  Calvin  was  ]»la('ed 
in  a  position  favourable  for  the  growth  of  ideas  which  had 
alreadv  taken  root  in  his  mind.  At  Bour-'es  he  studied 
Greek  under  Wolmar,  a  Lutheran  in  all  but  the  name,  and 
dedicated  to  him  long  afterwards  his  Covimentary  on  (he 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  He  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  house  of  Wolmar ;  another  inmate  was  Theodore 
de  B^ze,  the  future  leader  of  the  Protestants  of  France, 
then  a  boy  of  twelve. 

Ibe  death  of  his  father  (May  26tb,  1531)  left  Calvin 
his  own  master.  He  had  obeyed  the  paternal  wishes  when 
he  studied  for  the  Church  in  Paris;  he  had  obediently 
transferred  himself  to  the  study  of  law ;  he  now  resolved 
to  follow  the  bent  ol  his  own  mind,  and,  dedicating  himself 
to  study,  to  become  a  man  of  letten.  He  returned  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  College  Fortet,  meanmg  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  Humaidst  professors  whom  Francis  i., 
under  the  guidance  of  Bnd^  and  Ck>p,  was  attracting  to  his 
capital  These  "royal  lecturers "  and  their  courses  of 
instruction  were  looked  on  with  great  suspicion  by  the 
Sorbonne,  and  Cslvin's  conduct  in  placing  himself  under 
their  instruetion  showed  that  he  had  already  emancipated 
himself  from  that  strict  devotion  to  the  **  superstitions  of 


*  Ooffiu  Ri/ttrntUtrtm,  xllv.  |ii  121. 
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the  Papacy  "  to  which  he  tells  us  that  he  was  obstinately 
attached  in  his  boyhood.  He  soon  became  more  than  the 
pupil  of  Bude,  Cop,  and  other  Humanists.  He  was  a  friend, 
admitted  within  the  family  circle.  He  studied  Greek  with 
Pierre  Danes  and  Hebrew  under  Vatable.  In  due  time 
(April  1532),  when  barely  twenty- three  years  of  age,  he 
published  at  his  own  expense  his  first  book,  a  learned 
commentary  on  the  two  books  of  Seneca's  Jk  CUm$ntia. 

The  book  is  usually  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
precooioiis  erudition.  The  author  shows  that  he  knew  as 
minutely  as  eztenaively  the  whole  round  of  classical 
literature  accessible  to  his  times.  He  quotes,  and  that 
aptly,  from  fifty-five  separate  Latin  authors-^from  thirty- 
three  separate  works  of  Gioeio,  from  all  the  works  of 
Horace  and  Ovid,  from  five  comedies  •of  Terence,  and 
from  all  the  works  of  VirgiL  He  quotes  from  twenfy-two 
separate  Greek  authors — ^from  five  or  six '  of  the  principal 
writings  of  Aristotle,  and  from  four  of  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  of  Plutarob.  Oalvin  does  not  quote  Plautus,  but 
his  use  of  the  phrase  r$mmm  faeen  makes  it  likely  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  that  writer  also.^  The  future 
theologian  was  also  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Fathers 
— ^with  Augustine,  Laotantius,  Jerome,  Synesiu8»  and 
Cyprian.  Erasmus  had  published  an  edition  of  Seneca,  and 
had  advised  scholars  to  write  commentaries,  and  young 
Calvin  followed  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Humanists. 
Did  he  imitate  him  in  more  ?  Did  Calvin  also  disdain 
to  use  the  New  Learning  merely  to  display  scholarship, 
did  he  mean  to  put  it  to  modern  uses  ?  Francis  i.  was 
busy  with  one  of  his  sporadic  pertjecutions  of  the 
Huguenots  when  the  book  was  published,  and  learned 
conjectures  have  been  made  whether  the  two  facts  had  any 
designed  connection — An  exhortation  addressed  to  an 
emperor  to  exercise  clemency,  and  a  king  engaging  in 
persecuting  his  subjects.    Two  things  seem  to  show  that 

*  I  oira  libit  infttwM  to  mj  brotiier,  FkoftMor  Xiiidnj  of  St.  Aadnwi ; 
hoodfla  fhttt  Phntiu  wm  graBtlj  otudiid  in  tho  fimo  of  Oihin't  joatii  bk 

FlMMO. 
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Calvin  meant  his  book  to  be  a  proteBt  against  the  perseou- 
tion  of  the  Frenoh  Protestanta.  His  praCaoe  is  a  daring 
attack  CD  the  abuses  whioh  were  oooDecied  with  the 
admiiiiBtiation  of  justice  in  the  public  courts,  and  he  says 
distinoUj  that  he  hopes  the  Gommentaiy  will  be  of  service 
to  the  publia^ 

It  seems  evident  from  Galvin's  corrsi^ondence  that  he 
had  joined  the  small  band  of  Protestants  in  Paris,  and 
that  he  was  intuuate  with  Gersid  Koussel,  the  Evangelical 
preacher**  the  friend  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  of  Lefivre, 
of  Farel,  and  a  member  of  the  "  giuup  of  Meaux.**  The 
question  occurs,  When  did  his  conversion  take  place? 
This  has  been  keenly  debated  ;*  but  the  arguments  concern 
words  more  than  facts,  and  arise  from  the  various  meanings 
attached  to  the  word  **  conversion "  rather  than  from  the 
difficulty  of  determiniug  the  tima  Calvin,  who  very  rarely 
reveals  the  secrets  of  his  own  soul,  lulls  in  his  preface  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Fsalms,  that  God  drew  him  from  his 
obstinate  attachment  to  the  superstitious  of  the  rajwicy 
by  a  "  sudden  convension,"  and  that  this  took  place  after 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  his  father.  It  does  not  a]>])ear  to  have 
been  such  a  sudden  and  complete  vision  of  divine  gracious- 
nefis  as  Luther  received  in  the  convent  at  Erfurt.    But  it 

*  Gf.  hia  letter  to  Fnnds  Daniel,  where  he  speaks  about  the  pablioatioii 
<^theOoiniiMntu7;  MjethathahMiamMditathiaoimexiMiiM;  thataomo 

of  the  Paris  Icctm-era,  to  help  ita  aale,  had  made  it  a  book  on  which  they 
lectured,  and  hoiwn  quod  jtuHicf  tUam  bom/orU  aeamriMi  tit  (Henmi^)ard» 
CcrrapondaiKef  etc.  ii.  417). 

•  In  a  letter  to  fkWMfi  Diiiid,  of  date  Oet  STth,  185S»  Gblvin  calla 
Genurd  "our  Friend** ;  and  in  anottier,  written  about  the  end  of  the  aame 
month,  he  describes  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  impossible  for  uiiyonp  who 
was  not  in  the  inner  circle,  the  conie«:ly  acttnl  by  the  students  of  the  Colle^ 
of  Navarre,  which  was  a  satire  directed  against  Marguerite,  the  Queen  of 
Vavanrei  and  Gerard  Booanl,  and  the  aflkir  of  tho  oonneotion  of  tiio 
Univanitj  of  Paris  and  the  Queen's  poem,  entitled  U  Miroir  d§  ftfma 
piAeresae;  cf.  Henninjard,  CorreitpQiulan^^,  etc.  iii.  103-11. 

•Lang,  Die  Uekrhrnnff  Johnnnrs  Calvins  (1897);  Doumer^fue,  Jean 
CtUciHt  etc.  i.  344 J".  ;  Muiier,  "  Calvins  Bekehrung  "  {Xadirichten  der  (Ml, 
<kl.  for  1006.  pp.  2M/.) ;  Wamle,  "  Noeh  einnMl  dk  Btkdining  GklTini" 
(Xgitaehr!//  fur  KiftkmguOiMiU,  zxtiL  84/.  (1906)). 
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ma  *  beginniDg.  He  reodved  then  some  taste  of  true 
piety  (aliguo  verm  piitaiis  gutioy  He  was  abuhed  to  find, 
he  goes  on  to  relate,  that  barely  a  year  attorwards,  those 
wbo  had  a  desire  to  learn  what  pure  doctrine  vas 
gradually  ranged  themselves  around  him  to  leam  from 
him  who  knew  so  little  (m$  novUum  adhue  9t  Hmm), 
This  was  perhaps  at  Orleans^  but  it  may  have  been  at 
Bourge&  When  he  returned  to  Faris  to  betake  himself 
to  Humanist  studies,  he  was  a  Fkotestant^  convinced 
intoUeotually  as  well  as  drawn  by  the  pleadings  of 
the  heart.  He  joined  the  little  band  who  had  gathered 
round  Estienne  do  la  Forge,  who  met  secretly  in  the 
house  of  that  pious  merchant,  and  listened  to  the 
addresses  of  Gerard  Roussel.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  little  society; 
and  a  tradition,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  declares 
that  he  invariably  concluded  his  discourse  with  the  words, 
**  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  " 

He  was  suddenly  compelled  to  flee  from  Paria  Tlie 
theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
"  royal  lecturers  "  who  represented  the  Humanism  favoured 
by  Margaret, .  the  sister  of  Francis,  and  Queen  of  Navarra 
In  their  wTath  they  had  dared  to  attack  Margaret's  famous 
book,  Miroir  de  Vdme  p^cheresse,  and  had  in  consequence 
displeased  the  Court.  Nicolas  Cop,  the  friend  of  Calvin, 
professor  in  the  College  of  Sainte  Barbe,  was  Hector  of  the 
University  (1533).  He  assembled  the  four  laities,  and 
the  faculty  of  medicine  disowned  the  proceedings  of  the 
theologians  It  was  the  custom  for  the  Hector  to  deliver 
an  addrsss  before  the  University  yearly  during  his  term 
of 'office,  and  Cop  asked  his  friend  CSalvin  to  compose  the 
oration.^  Calvin  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  write  on 
"CShiistian  Philosophy,"  taking  for  his  motto,  **Mmtd  are 

*  For  tbe  history  of  thii  Disocmree  written  by  Odvin  and  pronotmood  by 

Cop,  MO  X.  Doomergue,  Jean  Calvin  ;  Let  homrnas  et  Us  ehoaes  de  son  temps 
(Lausanne,  1899),  i.  331  ff.  ;  A.  Lanj?,  Die  Bekehruiuj  J.  Calvins  (Leipzig, 
1897),  p.  46 jf.  For  accounts  of  the  attempts  to  arrest  Nicolas  Cop  and 
Calvin,  nee  the  letter  of  Francia  I.  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in  Uenainjard, 
Otmtfcnidmm,  tte.  iiL  114-118»  and  th«cditor^t  notea,  alio  ii.  418. 
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the  poor  til  9pint "  (Matt  v.  3).  The  discourse  was  an 
eloqueot  defence  of  EvftDgelical  truth,  in  which  the  author 
bofiowed  from  Eraamua  and  from  Luther,  besidee  adding 
chaxacteiiatie  ideas  of  his  own.  The  wrath  of  the 
SortKume  maj  be  imagined.  Two  monks  were  empbyed 
to  acoose  the  author  of  heresy  before  Barkmmii,  which 
responded  willingly.  It  called  the  attention  of  the  King 
to  papal  Bulls  against  the  Lutheran  heresy.  Meanwhile 
people  disoovered  that  CSalvin  was  the  real  author,  and  he 
had  to  flee  from  Buns.  After  wanderings  throughout 
France  he  found  refuge  in  Basel  (1535X 

It  was  tiiere  that  he  finished  his  Ckiittianm  Religioni$ 
InstitiUio,  which  had  for  its  preface  the  celebrated  letter 
addressed  to  Francis  I.  King  of  France.  The  book  was 
the  strongest  wei^]>on  Protestantism  had  yet  forged 
against  the  Papacy,  and  the  letter  "  a  bold  proclamation, 
solemnly  made  by  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty,  who, 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  assumed  the  command  of 
Protestantism  against  its  enemies,  calumniators,  and 
pei-secutors.**  News  had  reached  Basel  that  Francis, 
who  was  seeking  the  alliance  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Princes,  and  was  posing  as  protector  of  the  German 
Protestants,  had  resolved  to  purge  his  kingdom  of  the  so- 
called  heresy,  and  was  persecuting  his  Protestant  subjects. 
This  double-dealing  ^a\'e  vigour  to  Calvin's  pen.  He 
says  in  his  preface  that  he  wrote  the  book  with  two 
distinct  purposes.  He  meant  it  to  prepare  and  qunlify\ 
students  of  theology  for  reading  the  divine  Word,  that/ 
they  may  have  an  easy  introduction  to  it,  and  be  able  to 
proceed  in  it  without  obstruction.  He  also  meant  it  to  bA 
a  vindication  of  the  teaching  of  the  Heformers  against  the 
calumnies  of  their  enemies,  who  had  urged  the  King  of 
France  to  persecute  them  and  diive  them  from  France. 
His  dedication  was :  To  His  Moet  Oracunu  Mn^y,  /Vvncts, 
King  of  Frtmos  mud  hi$  Mwreign,  M^n  Cakin  wMiUh 
peace  and  mdvoHon  in  Chriet,    Among  other  things  he  said : 

**  I  ezhiMt  my  confession  to  you  that  you  may  know  the 
nature  of  that  doctrine  which  is  the  object  of  such 
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unbounded  rage  to  those  madmen  who  are  now  disturliiiiL; 
your  kiiij^dom  with  tire  and  sword.  For  I  shall  not  he 
afraid  to  acknowledge  that  this  treatise  contains  a  8uinni«ry 
of  that  very  doctrine  which,  according  to  their  clamours, 
deserves  to  be  ptmished  with  imprisonmeDti  banishment, 
proscription,  ana  flamee,  and  to  be  eztenninated  from  tho 
nee  of  the  earth." 

He  meant  to  state  in  cafan  precise  fashion  what 
Froteetants  believed ;  and  he  made  the  statement  in  such 
a  way  as  to  challenge  comparison  between  those  beliefis 
and  the  teaching  of  the  mediaeval  CShnroh.  He  took 
the  ApotlUi  Creed,  the  venerable  symbol  of  Western 
Christendom,  and  proceeded  to  show  that  when  tested  by 
this  standard  the  Protestants  were  truer  Gat^lics  than 
the  Bomanists.  He  took  this  ApotM  Creed,  which  had 
been  recited  or  sung  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
of  tiie  West  from  the  earliest  times,  which  differed  from 
other  creeds  in  this,  that  it  owed  its  authority  to  no 
Council,  but  sprang  directly  txom  the  heart  of  the  Churoh, 
and  he  made  it  the  basis  of  hie  InOUutio,  For  the 
InMutio  is  an  expansion  and  exposition  of  the  AptOM 
Creed,  and  of  the  four  sentences  which  it  explains  Its 
basis  is:  /  believe  in  Ood  the  Father ;  and  in  ITvt  San 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  The  Instituiio  is  divided  into  four  ])iirlH, 
each  part  expounding  one  of  these  fundamental  seTiLfiiees. 
The  first  part  descrihes  God,  the  Creator,  or,  as  the  Creqd 
says:  "God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  aijd 
earth  "  ;  the  second,  God  the  Son,  the  Redeemer  and  1  Ijs 
Kedemption ;  the  third,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  and  His 
Means  of  Grace ;  the  fourth,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
its  nature  and  marks. 

This  division  and  arrangement,  based  on  the  Apostlrs' 
Creed,  means  that  Calvin  did  not  think  he  was  expounding 
a  new  theology  or  had  joined  a  new  Church.  The 
theology  of  the  Keformation  was  the  old  te/irhiiig  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  doetiimil  beliefs  of  the 
Befonners  were  thoee  views  of  truth  which  were  founded 
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on  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  had  been  known,  or  at 
least  felt,  by  pious  people  all  down  the  generations  from 
the  earliest  centuries.  He  and  his  fellow  Refonners 
believed  and  taught  the  old  theology  of  the  earliest  creeds, 
made  plain  and  freed  from  the  superstitions  which 
medieval  theologians  had  borrowed  from  pagan  plulosophy 
and  practices. 

The  first  edition  of  the  IndUuUa  was  published  in 
March  1536,  in  Latin.  It  was  shorter  and  in  many 
ways  inferior  to  the  carefully  revised  editions  of  1539 
and  1559.  In  the  later  editions  the  arrangement  of 
topics  was  somewhat  altered;  but  the  fundamental 
doctrine  remains  unchanged;  the  author  was  not  a  man 
to  publish  a  treatise  on  theology  without  carefully  weighing 
all  that  bad  to  be  said.  In  1541,  Calvin  printed  a  French 
edition,  which  he  had  translated  himself  "  for  the  benefit 
of  his  countrymen." 

After  finishmg  his  IntHiuiio  (the  MS.  was  completed 
in  August  1535,  and  the  printmg  in  March  1536),  (^vin, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Charles  d'Espeville,  set  forth  on 
a  short  visit  to  Italy  with  a  companion,  Louis  du  Tillet, 
who  called  himself  Louis  de  Haulmont.  He  intended  to 
visit  Renee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  xn.  of 
France,  known  for  lier  piety  and  Iier  inclination  to  the 
Kefornied  faith.  He  also  wished  to  see  something  of  Italy. 
After  a  short  sojourn  he  was  returning  to  Strassbnrg,  with 
the  intention  of  settling  there  and  devoting  himself  to  a 
life  of  quiet  study,  when  he  was  accidentally  compelled  t-o 
visit  Geneva,  and  his  whole  plan  of  life  was  changed.  The 
story  can  best  be  told  in  his  own  words.  He  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  CommtrUary  on  the  Fsalms : 

"As  the  most  direct  route  to  Strassburg,  to  wliich  I  then 
intended  to  retire,  was  blocked  by  the  wars,  I  had  resolved 
to  pass  quickly  by  Geneva,  without  staying  longer  than  a 
single  night  in  that  city.  ...  A  person  (Louis  du  TUlet) 
who  has  now  returned  to  the  Papists  discovered  me  and 
made  me  known  to  others.  Upon  this  Farel,  who  burned 
with  an  extraordinary  sseal  to  advance  the  Gospel,  immedi- 
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ately  strained  every  nerve  to  detain  me.  After  having 
learnt  that  ray  heart  waa  set  upon  devoting  myself  to 
private  studies,  for  which  I  wished  to  keep  myself  free 
from  other  pursuits,  and  finding  that  he  gained  nothing  by 
entreatiea*  he  proceeded  to  utfeer  an  imprecation,  that  God 
would  curse  my  retirement  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
studies  which  I  sought,  if  I  should  withdraw  and  refuse 
assistance  when  the  necessity  was  so  urgent.  By  this  im- 
precation I  was  so  stricken  witli  terror  that  I  desisted  from 
'  the  journey  which  X  had  undertalsen." 

§  5.  CeUvin  wUh  Farel  in  Geneva. 

CtMn  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  and  Farel 
twenty  years  older  when  they  began  to  work  together  in 
Greneva;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  age  and 
utter  dissimilaiity  of  character,  the  two  men  became 
strongly  attached  to  each  other.  "  We  had  one  heart  and 
one  soul/'  Calvin  b&jb,  Farel  introduced  him  to  the  lead- 
ing citizens,  who  were  not  much  impressed  by  the  reserved, 
frail  young  foreigner  whose  services  their  pastor  was  so 
anxious  to  secure.  They  did  not  even  ask  his  name.  The 
minute  of  the  Council  (Sept.  5th,  1 536),  giving  him  em- 
ployment and  promising  him  support,  runs :  "  Mayter 
William  Farel  stated  the  need  for  the  lecture  begun  by 
this  Frenchman  in  St.  Peter's."  ^  Calvin  had  declined  the 
jmstorate ;  but  he  had  agreed  to  act  as  "  professor  in 
sac  red  learning  to  the  Church  in  Geneva  (Sacrarum  lilcra- 
rinn  in  ecclesia  Genevensi  professor)."  His  power  was  of 
that  quiet  kind  that  is  scarcely  felt  till  it  has  gripped  and 
holds. 

He  began  his  work  by  giving  lectures  daily  in  St. 
I'eter's  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  They  were  soon  felt 
to  be  both  powedul  and  attractive.  Calvin  soon  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  people  of  the  city.    An  occasion 

^  "Magistur  Gulielmus  Farellus  proponit  siuuti  8it  nccobsaha  ilia  lectura 
qnam  initiavit  iUa  QaUm»  iu  Saneto  Petro.  Supplicat  advidtri  UIo 
ratiomdo  at  aibl  alittMiilMidA*  8ap«f  quo  Aiit  adTimni  quod  advidaatar 
da  ipsniii  flabstioendo  "  (Hemit^ard,  QnrtapmdaiMBt  etc  iv.  87  «.). 
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ame  which  revealed  him  in  a  way  that  his  friends  had 
never  before  known.  Bern  had  conquered  the  gi-eater  part 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  the  kite  war.  Its  Council  was 
determined  to  instruct  the  people  of  its  newly  acquired 
territory  in  Evangelical  principles  by  means  of  a  public 
Disputation,  to  be  held  at  Lausanne  during  the  first  week 
of  October.*  The  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  priests 
of  the  newly  conquered  lands,  the  inmates  of  the  thirteen 
abbeys  and  convents,  of  the  twenty -five  priories,  of  the  two 
chapters  of  canons,  were  invited  to  come  to  Lausanne  to 
refute  if  they  could  the  ten  Evangelical  Theses  arranged  by 
Farel  and  Viret*  The  Council  of  Bern  pledged  itself 
that  there  would  be  the  utmost  freedom  of  debate,  not 
only  for  its  own  subjects,  but  "  for  all  comers,  to  whatever 
land  they  belonged."  Farel  inaiated  on  this  freedom  in  his 
own  trenchant  waj:  "You  may  speak  here  as  boldly  as 
yon  please;  our  arguments  are  neither  faggot^  fire,  nor 
sword,  prison  nor  torture ;  public  exeoutkmen  are  not  our 
doctors  of  divinity.  .  .  .  Truth  is  strong  enough  to  out- 
weigh falsehood ;  if  you  have  it,  bring  it  forward."  The 
Bomanists  were  by  no  means  eager  to  aooept  the  challenge. 
Oat  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  priests  invited, 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  appeared,  and  of  these 
only  four  attempted  to  take  part  Two  who  had  promised 
to  discuss  did  not  show  themselvea.  Only  ten  of  the  for^ 
leligioQB  houses  sent  representatives,  and  only  one  of  them 
ventured  to  meet  the  Evangelicals  in  aigument*  As  at 
Bern  in  1528,  as  at  Oeneva  in  May  1535,  so  here  at 
Lausanne  in  October  1536,  the  BomanistB  showed  them- 
selves unable  to  meet  theur  opponent^,  and  the  policy  of 

*  for  tiw  DkpotKtion  at  Laimniifl,  Me  Hennfajaid,  Corrt^pemdtmu, 
etc  It.  86/.  (Letter  ftuMII  Calvin  to  F.  Daniel,  Oct  13th,  1536) ;  Cor/^ 
Reformatorumy  xxxvii.  p.  876  f.  ;  Ruchat,  Histoire  de  la  M^ormatum  4$ 
la  SuiMHt  vol.  iv.  ;  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin,  ii.  214/. 

'The  tea  Tktm  ere  printed  in  ^  Cbqmt  M^fimmakmm,  zzxyil 
701. 

'  Their  names  were  Jean  Ifimerd,  regent  of  the  school  in  Veyey  ;  Jacqnee 
Drogy,  vicar  of  Morgis  ;  Jean  Michod,  dean  of  Vevey }  JeiB  Bctilly,  liotf 
of  Priveeein  ;  and  a  Doiiiiuican  monk,  de  Muubouaon. 
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Bern  In  insisting  on  public  Bispatations  ma  abondanlily 
justified. 

Faiel  and  Yiret  were  the  Protestant  champions.  Farel 
preached  the  opening  sermon  in  the  oathedial  on  Oct  let,  and 
closed  the  conference  hj  another  sermon  on  Oct  8th.  The 

discussion  began  on  the  Monday,  when  the  huge  cathedral 
was  thronged  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  sur- 
rouniling  villagea  In  the  middle  of  the  churcli  a  space 
was  reserved  for  the  disputants.  There  sat  the  four  secre- 
taries, the  two  presidents,  and  five  commissioners  repre- 
senting les  Princes  Chreiieiis  Messieurs  de  Berne,  distinguished 
by  their  black  doublets  and  shoulder-knots  faced  with  red, 
and  by  their  broad-brimmed  hats  ornamented  with  great 
bunches  of  feathers, — hats  kept  stifHy  on  heads  as  befiting 
the  representatives  of  such  potent  lords, 

Calvin  had  not  meant  to  speak ;  Farel  and  Viret  were 
the  orators ;  he  was  only  there  in  attendance.  But  on  the 
Thursday,  when  the  question  of  the  Keal  Presence  was  dis- 
cussed, one  of  the  Eomanists  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  the  Protestants 
despised  and  neglected  the  ancient  Fathers,  fearing  their 
auUiority,  which  was  against  their  views.  Then  Calvin 
roee.  He  began  with  the  sarcastic  remark  that  the 
people  who  reverenced  the  Fathers  might  spend  some 
little  time  in  turning  over  their  pages  before  they  spoke 
about  them.  He  quoted  from  one  Father  after  another, — 
"  pyprian,  discossing  the  subject  now  under  review  in  the 
third  epistle  of  his  second  book  of  Epistles,  says  .  .  . 
Tertullian,  refuting  Uie  error  of  Marcion,  says  .  .  .  The 
author  of  some  imperfect  commentaries  on  St  Matthew, 
which  some  have  attributed  to  St.  John  Ghrysostom,  in  the 
11th  homily  about  the  middle,  says  ...  St.  Augustine,  in 
his  23rd  Epistle^  near  the  end,  says  .  .  •  Augustine,  in  one 
of  his  homilies  on  St  John's  Gospel,  the  8th  or  the  9th,  I 
am  not  sure  at  this  moment  which,  says  .  .  ;  ^  and  so  on. 
He  knew  the  ancient  Fathers  as  no  one  else  in  the  century. 
He  had  not  taken  their  opinions  second-hand  from  Peter 

*  Corptu  Jiltformatorumf  xxxviL  879-81. 
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of  Lombardy's  Sententicc  as  did  most  of  the  Schoolmen  and 
contemporary  Romanist  theologians.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  displayed,  almost  accidentally,  his  marvellous  pat- 
ristic knowledge, — a  knowledge  for  which  Melanchtbon 
oonld  never  sufficiently  admire  him. 

But  in  Geneva  the  need  of  the  hour  was  organisation 
and  familiar  instruction,  and  Calvin  set  himself  to  work  at 
once.  He  has  told  us  how  he  felt  When  I  oame  first 
to  this  church,"  he  said,  "  there  was  almost  nothing.  Ser- 
mons were  preached;^  the  idols  had  been  sought  out  and 
burned,  bat  there  was  no  other  reformation;  eveiything 
was  in  disorder."*  In  the  second  week  of  Jannaiy  he  had 
prepared  a  draft  of  the  reforms  be  wished  introdooed.  It 
was  presented  to  the  SmaU  CounoU  bjFarel;  the  members 
had  considered  it>  and  were  able  to  transmit  it  with  their 
opinion  to  the  CimiM  lAe  Two  Hwndnd  on  Januaiy 
15th,  1587.  It  fdrms  the  basis  of  all  Calvin's  eoclesi- 
asfeioal  work  in  Geneva,  and  deserves  study. 

The  memonuidnm  treats  of  four  things,  and  foor  only 
— the  Holy  Snpper  of  our  Lord  {fa  SaineU  CMu  d$  Nottm 
Seigneur),  singing  in  pnblie  worship,  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  children,  and  marriage.  . 

In  every  rightly  ordered  church,  it  is  said,  the  Holy 
Supper  ought  to  be  celebrated  frequently,  and  well 
attended.  It  ought  to  be  disf>tmsed  every  Lord's  Day 
at  least ;  ^  such  was  the  practice  in  the  Aixjstolic  Church, 
and  ought  to  be  ours ;  the  celebration  is  a  great  comfort 
all  believers,  for  in  it  they  are  made  partakers  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus,  of  His  death,  of  His  life,  of  His 

*  Wherever  Farel  went  he  bad  instituted  what  was  callod  the  "congro- 
gation  "  :  once  a  week  in  church,  members  of  tho  audience  were  invite<i  to 
aak  qaeationa,  which  the  preacher  answered.  These  "  congregations  "  were 
an  institatioii  all  <nr«r  Romance  Switseiiand.  The  eutooi  prarailcd  in 
Qenevm  when  Oalvis  oame  there,  and  it  was  oontfniiad. 

■  Bonnet,  LfUres  fran^aiars  dt  Calvin,  iL  574. 

•  "II  seroyt  bien  a  d^sircr  que  la  communication  de  la  Sainct*;  Ofcne  de 
J^sncrist  fust  tons  les  dimenches  pour  le  moins  en  usage,  quant  I'^glise  est 
aMtmbMa  «i  mnltitnda"  {Corpus  JU/mnaionm,  xxzriii.  1.  7);  of.  tiie  fint 
edition  of  the  Jn$tUuiio  (ISM) :  "Singulis,  ad  miuimmii,  hoUonadibiM 
proponnMla  ant  ohnitiaiiomm  ocatoi  namn  Domini " 
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Spirit,  and  of  all  His  benefits.  But  the  present  weakness 
of  the  people  makes  it  undesirable  to  introduce  so 
sweeping  a  change,  and  therefore  it  is  proposed  that  thn 
Holy  Supper  be  celebrated  once  each  month  "  in  one  of 
the  three  places  where  sermons  are  now  delivered — in  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Gervais,  and  de  Rive."  The 
celebration,  however,  ought  to  be  for  the  whole  Church  of 
Geneva,  and  not  simply  for  those  living  in  the  quarters 
of  the  town  where  these  churches  are.  Thus  every  one 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  monthly  communion.  But 
if  im worthy  partakers  approach  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 
the  Holy  Supper  will  be  soiled  and  contaminated.  To 
prevent  this,  the  Lord  has  placed  the  diaoiifivM  de 
VeammmwKiBalwn  within  His  Church  in  order  to  nuuntain 
its  parity,  and  this  ought  to  be  used.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  of  exercising  it  is  to  appoint  men  of  known  worth, 
dwelling  in  diffbrent  quarters  of  the  town,  who  ought  to 
he  trusted  to  watch  and  report  to  the  ministers  all  in  their 
neighbourhood  who  despise  Christ  Jesus  by  living  in  open 
sin.  The  ministers  ought  to  warn  all  such  persons  not 
to  come  to  the  Holy  Supper,  and  the  discipline  of  ex- 
communication only  begins  when  sooh  warnings  are 
unheeded. 

Congregational  singing  of  Ffialms  ought  to  be  part  of 
the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  for  Psalms 
sung  in  this  way  are  really  public  prayers,  and  when  they 
are  sung  hearts  are  moved  and  worshippers  are  incited  to 
form  .similar  prayers  for  themselves,  and  to  render  to  God 
;Ijc  like  praises  with  the  same  lovinc;  lovaltv.  But  as  all 
ibis  is  unusual,  and  the  people  need  to  be  trained,  it  may 
be  well  to  select  children,  to  teach  them  to  sing  in  a  clear 
and  (listinc-t  fashion  in  the  congregation,  and  if  the  people 
listen  with  all  attention  and  follow  "  with  tlie  lieart  what 
is  sung  by  the  mouth,"  they  will,  "  little  by  httle,  become 
accustomed  to  aing  together  "  as  a  congregation.^ 

> CMvia  WKf  t  **Ct^wMdtem  Mm  fa^tANrnte  ikfiMftMUm  de Fttgiim, 
d§  ekanUer  auleunga  paeanmes  en  forme  eTorayaons  publicqs,"  The  transla. 
tiont  of  the  PmIum  by  Clement  Mux>t,  which  were  efterwarde  uiid  in  the 
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It  18  most  important  for  the  due  preservation  of 
purity  of  doctrine  that  children  from  their  youth  should 
be  instructed  how  to  give  a  reason  for  their  faith,  and 
therefore  some  simple  catechism  or  confession  of  faith 
ought  to  be  prepared  and  taught  to  the  children.  At 
"  certain  seasons  of  the  year "  the  children  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  pastors,  who  should  examine  them  and 
expound  the  teachings  of  the  catechism. 

The  ordinance  of  marriage  has  been  disfigured  by  the 
evil  and  uDscriptural  laws  of  the  Papacy,  and  it  were  well 
that  the  whole  matter  be  oarefully  thought  over  and  some 
simple  rules  laid  down  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 

This  memorandum,  for  it  is  scarcely  more,  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  ArUeles  (Articuli  de 
regimine  ecclesias).  It  was  generally  approved  by  the 
Small  Council  and  the  CotincU  of  Two  Hundred^  who  made, 
beaidflB,  the  definite  r^giilationB  that  the  Holy  Sapper 
flhonld  be  odebiated  four  times  in  the  year,  and  that 
announcements  ol  marriages  should  be  made  for  three 
SQCoesslve  Sundays  before  celebration.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Council  went  beyond  this  general 
approval,  or  that  they  gave  definite  and  deliberate 
consent  to  CSalvin's  proposals  about  "the  disdi^ae  of 
exoommumcation.'' 

These  ArUdu  were  superseded  by  the  famous 
Ordonnaneea  eedinmliquM  de  VtgliM  d»  OMw,  adopted  on 
Nov.  20th,  1541 ;  but  as  they  are  the  first  instance  in 
which  Calvin  publicly  presented  his  special  ideas  about 
ecclesiastical  government,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  what 
these  were.  To  understand  them  aright,  to  see  the  new 
thing  which  Calvin  tried  to  introduce  into  the  Church  life 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  two  things  which  it  must  be  confessed  were 

Church  of  Geneva,  were  not  published  till  1541,  and  the  pteaumu  may  have 
bem  rdigioDt  eantieles  loeh  aa  mra  used  in  the  Bafonned  Ghnreh  of 

Kenoh&tel  from  1533  ;  but  it  ought  to  he  remembered  that  translatiuns  of 
the  P»alni8  of  David  did  exist  in  Fnnoa  before  Marot's ;  ot  Hermiiyaidf 
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practically  entangled  with  each  other  in  these  days — the 
attempt  to  regulate  the  private  life  by  laws  municipal 
or  national,  and  the  endeavour  to  preserve  the  solemnity 
and  purity  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

When  historians,  ecclesiastical  or  other,  charge  Calvin 
with  attempting  the  former,  they  foi-get  that  there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  do  so.  Geneva,  like  every  other 
mediaeval  town,  had  its  laws  which  inteifered  with  private 
life  at  every  turn,  and  that  in  a  way  which  to  our 
modern  minds  seems  the  grossest  tyranny,  but  which 
was  then  a  commonplace  of  city  life.  Every  media- val 
town  had  its  laws  against  extravagance  in  dress,  in  eatiog 
and  in  dtinkiiig,  agaiiuit  curaiiig  and  swearing,  against 
gunuig,  dances,  and  masquerades.  They  prescribed  the 
number  of  guests  to  be  invited  to  wedding8»  and  dinners, 
and  dances;  when  the  pipers  were  to  play,  when  thej 
were  to  leave  ofT,  and  what  they  were  to  be  paid.  It 
most  be  confessed  that  when  one  turns  over  the  pages 
of  town  chronicles,  or  reads  such  a  book  as  Baader's 
Nltrnbeiffer  Mueiordnung,  the  thought  cannot  help  arising 
that  the  Civic  Fathers,  Uke  some  modem  law-makers,  were 
content  to  place  stringent  regulations  on  the  statute-book, 
and  then,  exhausted  by  their  moral  endeavour,  had  no 
eneigy  Idt  to  pot  them  into  practice.  Bat  every  now 
and  then  a  righteous  fit  seised  them,  and  matd-eervants 
were  sunmioned  before  the  Council  for  wearing  silk  aprons 
or  fathers  for  giving  too  luxurious  wedding  feasts,  or 
citizens  for  working  on  a  Church  festival,  or  a  mother 
for  adorning  her  daughter  too  gaily  for  her  marrii^ 
The  eitisens  of  every  mediaeval  town  lived  under  a 
municipal  discipline  which  we  would  pronounce  to  be 
vexatious  and  despotic.  Every  instance  quoted  by  modern 
historians  to  prove,  as  they  think,  Calvin's  despotic  inter- 
ference with  the  details  of  private  life,  can  be  paralleled 
by  references  to  the  i)olice-book8  of  mediitvul  towns  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  To  make  them  ground  of 
accusation  against  Calvin  is  simply  to  plead  ignorance  of 
the  whole  municipal  police  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  To 
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say  that  Calvin  acquiesced  in  or  approved  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  Bimply  to  show  that  he  belonged  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  When  towns  adopted  the  Kefcurmation,  the  spirit 
of  dvio  legislation  did  not  change,  but  some  old  regulations 
were  allowed  to  lapse,  and  fresh  ones  suggested  by  the  new 
idess  took  their  place.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  the 
law  which  Bern  made  for  the  Pays  de  Yaud  in  1536 
(Dec  24thX  prohibiting  dancing  with  the  exoeption  of 
"trais  danses  honStes"  at  weddings;  but  it  was  a  new 
legdatum  which  prescribed  that  parents  must  bring  their 
daughters  to  the  marriage  altar  "  le  chiefs  convert^  It 
was  not  a  new  thing  when  Basel  in  1530  appointed  three 
honoorable  men  (one  from  the  Coaqdl  and  two  bom  the 
commonalty)  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  parish,  and  report  to  the  Council  It  was  new, 
bnt  quite  in  the  line  of  medinval  dvic  legislation,  when 
Bern  forbade  scandalous  persons  from  approaching  the 
Lord's  Table  (1532). 

CSalvin's  thought  moved  on  another  plane.  He  was 
distmgniBhed  among  the  Befbrmers  lor  jiis  zeal  to  restore 
again  the  conditions  which  had  ruled  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  This  had  been  a  favourite  idea  with 
Lefevre,^  who  had  taught  it  to  Farel,  Gerard  Koussel,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  "  group  of  Meaux."  Calvin 
may  have  received  it  from  Koussel ;  but  there  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  it  did  not  come  to  him  quite  indepen- 
dently.   He  had  studied  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three 

*  "Xt  oommeat  ne  aoahaiterions-nons  pit  voir  notre  ai^e  ruuene  k 
rinag*  d«  oatte  dglin  primitive,  pnisqu'alon  Oirist  leoeviit  on  plm  par 
hommage,  et  que  I'^lat  de  Hon  notn  ^Uit  plus  an  loin  rt'pandu  7  .  .  . 
PtiiRse  cette  extonsion  dc  la  foi,  puisse  cette  purrtr  du  culte,  ai^ourd'hai 
que  reparait  la  lumi^re  Ue  I'Kvaugile,  nous  ett-e  aussi  acconl^es  par  celui 
id  ail  btei  ■a<d«Min  ds  tootM  ehoMt  t  Aqjonid'hui,  jo  lo  r<$peto,  qua 
nparait  b  Inmiiro  de  riftvangUa,  qui  ae  i6paiid  enfin  de  noaTean  draa  to 
monde,  ct  y  ^lairo  dc  ses  divins  rayons  uu  grand  nombro  d'esprita ;  de  telle 
aorte  que,  aaiis  |».iiler  de  bioii  rt'atitres  avautages,  dcpuis  le  temps  d© 
Oonatantine,  oii  I'llgliM  primitive  peu  k  p«u  dtgLiierev  pordit  tout  a  fait 
•on  oaraoter,  il  ii* j  a  an  dana  aneuna  antra  epoque  plua  da  ^«"*T-iiftt 
daa  languea.  .  .  ."— Lerevrc  d't^.Uplea,  <m«  LteUnn  ckHHmtt  d$  Mmm 
(Hannii\|aid,  Ccrre^Hmdanee,  afeu.  i.  98). 
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centuries  more  diligently  than  any  of  his  contenip«)raries. 
He  recognised  as  none  of  them  did  that  the  Holy  Supper 
of  the  Lord  was  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  the  - 
Church,  and  the  apex  and  crown  of  her  worship.  Ho  saw 
how  careful  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  had  been 
to  protect  the  sacredneas  of  the  simple  yet  profound  rite ; 
and  that  it  had  done  so  by  preventing  the  approach  of  all 
unworthy  communicants.  DiBcipIine  was  the  nerve  of  the 
early  Church,  and  excommunication  was  the  nerve  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  Calvin  wished  to  introduce  both.  Moreover,  he 
knew  that  in  the  early  Church  it  belonged  to  the  membership 
and  to  the  ministry  to  exerci'^c  discipline  and  to  pronounce 
excommunication.  He  desired  to  reintroduce  all  these  dis- 
tinctive featnres  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries 
— ^weekly  ooomianion,  diKipline  and  excommonieatioa 
exerdsed  by  the  pastorate  and  the  members.  He  re- 
cognised that  when  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
come  to  the  Lord's  Table  only  once  or  twice  in  the  year, 
it  was  impossible  to  introduce  weekly  communion  all  at 
once.  Bat  he  insisted  that  the  warnings  of  St  Paul 
about  unworthy  communicants  were  so  weighty  that 
notorious  sinners  ought  to  be  prevented  from  approaching 
the  Holy  Supper,  and  that  the  obstinately  impenitent 
should  be  excommunicated.  This  and  this  alone  was  the 
distinctive  thing  abont  Galvin's  proposals;  this  was  the 
new  conception  which  he  introduced. 

Calvin's  mistake  was  that,  while  he  believed  that  the 
membership  and  the  pastorate  should  exercise  discipline 
and  excommunic^ation,  he  also  insisted  that  the  secular 
] tower  sliould  enforce  the  censures  of  the  Church.  His 
ideas  worked  well  in  the  French  Church,  a  Church  "under 
the  cross,"  and  in  the  same  position  as  the  Church  of  the 
early  centuries.  But  the  conception  that  the  secular  power 
outrht  to  support  with  civil  pains  and  penalties  the  dis- 
ci] >liiiary  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  Courts,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  tyranny  not  unlike  what  had  existed  in  the  medicTval 
Church.  Calvin's  ideas,  however,  were  never  accepted 
save  nominally  in  any  of  the  Swiss  Churches — not  even 
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in  Geneva.  The  very  thought  of  excommunication  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  was  eminently  distasteful  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  they  had  suffered  too 
much  from  it  as  exejcised  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
Nor  did  it  agree  with  the  conceptions  which  the  magis- 
tratee  of  the  Swiss  republics  had  of  their  own  dignity,  that 
they  should  be  the  servants  of  the  ministry  to  cany  out 
their  sentenoea.^  The  leading  Reformers  in  German  Swit- 
zerland almost  universally  held  that  excommunication,  if  it 
ever  ought  to  be  practised,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  authorities. 

Zwingli  did  not  think  that  the  Church  should  exercise 
the  tight  of  excommunication.  He  declared  that  the 
example  of  the  first  three  centuries  ms  not  to  be  followed, 
because  in  these  days  the  "  Ghurdh  could  have  no  assistance 
from  the  Emperors,  who  were  pagans  " ;  whereas  in  Zurich 
tiiere  was  a  Christian  magistracy,  who  could  relieve  the 
Church  of  what  must  be  in  any  case  a  disagreeable  duty. 
His  successor,  Bullinger,  the  principal  adviser  of  the  divines 
of  the  En^ish  Beformation,  went  further.  Writing  to  Leo 
Jud  (1532),  he  deetares  that  excommunication  ought  not  to 
belong  to  the  Church,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  it  should 
be  exercised  even  by  the  secular  authorities ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  a  Romance  pastor  (Nov.  24th,  1543)  he  expounds  his 
views  about  excommunication,  and  states  how  he  differe  from 
his  optimos  fmtres  Gallos  (Viret,  Farel,  and  Calviu).^  The 
(German  Swiy.s  Kefoi  iiieis  took  the  one  side,  and  tlie  French 
SwisH  Reformers  took  the  other  ;  and  the  latter  were  all  men 
who  bad  learned  to  reverence  the  usages  of  the  Church  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  desired  to  see  its  methods  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  restored. 

The  people  invariably  sided  with  the  German-speaking 

>  The  pravmSing  ides      tlimt  tiie  Bvangalioil  psafeon  vera  the  aarvtnta 

of  the  community,  and  therefore  of  the  Councils  which  represented  it.  J.  J. 
Wattt'villo,  the  celel»rated  Advoyer  or  President  of  Bern,  nnd  a  strong  and 
generous  supporter  of  the  Reformation,  waa  aocoatomed  to  say  :  "Nothing 
pnvMiti  me  dinniiiiBg s  Mmmt  when  be  ditpleeies  ne;  why  dMmld  net  ft 
toini  and  its  pastor  swajif  it  likes  t "  (Ummai»3rii,<hrmpMiame$,v^9H  n,y, 
*  Hanniigaid,  Oormptrndaiue,  etc.  ix.  IIS. 
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Beformera.^  GbIvui  managed,  with  gnat  difficulty,  to  mtio- 
duoe  e»»miinmlcation  into  G«iie?a  after  his  letuim  from 
exile,  but  not  in  a  way  oonfoimable  to  his  ideas.  Farel 

ooald  not  get  it  introdaced  into  Neuch&teL    He  believed, 

founding  on  the  New  Testament*  that  the  membership  of 
Giich  parish  had  the  right  to  exclude  from  the  Holy  Supper 
fiinners  who  had  resisted  all  admonitions.  But  the  Council 
and  community  of  Neuchatel  would  not  tolerate  the 
•*  practice  and  usage  of  Excommunication,"  and  did  not 
allow  it  to  appear  in  tlieir  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of 
1542  or  of  1553.  Oecolampadius  induced  the  Council  of 
Basel  to  permit  excommunication,  and  to  inscribe  the  names 
of  the  excommunicate  on  placards  fixed  on  the  doors  of  the 
churches.  Zwingli  remonstrated  vigorously,  and  the  practice 
was  abandoned.  Bern  was  willing  to  warn  open  sinners 
from  approaching  the  Lord's  Table,  but  would  not  hear  of 
excommunication,  and  declared  roundly  that  "  ministers, 
who  were  sinners  themselves,  being  of  flesh  and  blood, 
should  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  individual  con- 
scienoeSy  whose  secrets  were  known  to  God  alone."  Viret 
tried  to  introduce  a  discipline  eecUtiaslique  into  the  Pays  de 
Yaud,  but  was  unable  to  induce  magistrates  or  people  to 
accept  it.  The  young  Protestant  Churches  of  Switzerland, 
with  the  very  doubtful  exception  of  Geneva  after  1541, 
refused  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  disciplinary  usages 
of  the  primitive  Church.  Thej  hsd  no  objection  to  dis- 
cipline^ however  searcbliig  and  vexatious,  provided  it  was 
simply  an  application  of  the  old  municipal  legielatlon,  to 
which  they  had  for  generations  been  accustomed,  to  the 
higher  mfual  requirements  of  religion.*     It  was  univers- 

-  Hermitgard,  Com^^otuhnee,  etc  viii.  280,  281,  he  117,  ri.  183 ; 
Ruc-liat,  Hintoire  dt  la  R^fofmiaUomdt  la  Sui$$ef  iL  620/  $  liral,  Summain^ 
editiuu  of  1867,  pp.  78/. 

•lUtbsviiL  16-17. 

*Tb«  aetUm  c»f  the  people  of  the  four  paridm  wMeh  made  the  diatriot 

of  Thicz  illustrates  a  condition  of  mind  not  easily  sympathised  with  by  us, 
and  it  shows  what  the  commonalty  of  the  sixteenth  century  thought  of  the 
iHjwers  of  the  Councils  which  ruled  their  city  republics.  The  district 
bdongad  to  Oentva,  and  wu  undar  the  rala  of  tiw  Oouncil  of  that  fliijjr. 
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ally  recognised  that  the  standard  of  moral  living  all  over 
French  Switzerland  was  very  low,  and  that  stringent 
measnres  were  required  to  improve  it.  No  ezoe^on 
was  taken  to  the  severe  reprimand  which  the  Council  of 
Bern  addressed  to  the  subject  Council  of  Lausanne  for  their 
failure  to  correct  the  evil  habits  of  the  people  of  that  old 
epi8coj)al  town  ;  ^  but  such  discipline  had  to  be  exercised 
in  the  old  mediii  val  way  through  the  magistmtes,  and  not 
in  any  new-fangled  fashion  borrowed  from  the  primitive 
Church.  So  far  as  Switzerland  was  concernetl,  Calvin's  en- 
treaties to  UKxlel  their  ecclesiastical  life  on  what  he  believed 
with  Lef^vre  to  be  the  golden  period  of  the  Church's  history, 
fell  on  heedless  earn.  One  must  go  to  the  French  Church, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  Church  of  Knox  in  Scotland, 
to  see  Calvin's  ideas  put  in  practice ;  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
this  in  Switzerland. 

The  Catechism  for  children  was  published  in  1537,  and 
was  meant,  according  to  the  author,  to  give  expression  to  a 
simple  piety,  rather  than  to  exhibit  a  profound  knowledge  of 

Th»  inhabitMite  had  been  permitted  to  ntein  the  Bonwiilit  jteiitfion.  They 

were,  nevertheless,  excommunicated  by  their  Bishop  for  clinging  to  Geneva 
with  loyalty.  They  were  honest  Roman  Catholics  ;  they  could  not  b«ir  the 
thought  of  living  under  excommunication,  and  longed  for  absolution ;  the 
Biehop  would  not  grant  it ;  ao  the  jtcopk  applied  to  the  Cotmeil  Geneva  io 
nAmtlm  ihem,  which  the  OomioU  did  by  »  miaote  iriiieh  nma  a§  follows : 
"  (April  4th,  1535)  Sur  ce  qu'est  propose  par  noatre  chaatelain  de  Thiex,  que 
oeux  de  Thiez  font  doubte  soy  presenter  en  I'esgliiie  h  ces  Pafiqnes  prochaines 
(April  16th),  k  caose  d'aucun^  lettres  d'exoommuuiement  qui  aont  est^ 
oontre  anomii  mkxM&it  par  quoi  Tolentiar  ila  deain&t  sToir  lemMe  de  ab* 
aolntion.  .  .  .  Est  est^  r^la  que  Ton  eaeilva  una  patente  aux  vicairea  dn 
diet  mandement  (district),  que  nous  Ics  tenons  pour  abooU."  This  wna 
enough.  The  people  went  cheerfully  to  their  Easter  servicea  (Hermiujard, 
CorrespoTuianct,  etc  iv.  26».). 

>Cy.tha]eteerorthaOo«iiM3flofBeratotlieOoaiieflori^^  "(July 
1541) :  Concemant  miiiai  oontM  minlrtnim  Ycrbi,  lasciriaui  vite  oiviuio, 
barchanalia,  ebrietates,  commessationes,  contemptum  Ev-in^'elii,  rythmos 
impudico8,  etc.,  ceux  de  Ijaimnne  sont  vertement  reprimand's.  On  leur 
remontre  leur  negligence  It  chatier  lee  vices.  II  leur  est  ordonn^  de  puuir, 
daaa  la  termad'iiiiiiuriB,  leabaodianteaetanarieelidqiii«iiMiiao6  kprMioaat 
at  Ta  InterpdU  daaa  ]»  raa.  II  est  egalement  ordonni aax  amhaawdema  qid 
seront  envoy^.s  pour  Ips  appels,  de  faire  de  m'-vl'Ten  remonstraiioes  dovant  le 
Conseil  et  les  Uuurgeois,  et  de  les  menacer  en  lee  exhortaat  k  s'amender " 
(Hermiiyard,  Corrcspondance,  vii.  146). 

8»» 
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religious  truth.  But,  as  Calvin  K'*»'»«*^^  felt  later,  it  was  too 
theological  for  children,  and  was  superseded  hy  a  seooiid 
Gatechisiii,  published  immediatelj  after  his  return  to 
Geneva  in  1541.  The  first  Catechism  was  entitled  Imtrw- 
Hon  mid  Cm^emon  of  FaiUh  for  UUvm  of  the  Chvreh  of 
Oonooa,  It  expoonded  suocessivelj  the  Ten  Oommandments, 
the  Apostles'  Oreed,  the  Lord's  Pkayer,  and  the  Saoraments. 
The  duties  of  the  psstoiate  and  of  the  magistraoy  were 
stated  in  appendices.^ 

The  Coi^mion  of  Faith  had  for  its  full  title,  Confettum 
do  ta  Foi/  laqtteUo  ious  hourffois  et  habiiani  do  Oeniw  el 
subjedz  du  jpays  doyvenUjurer  do  gardor  et  tenir  extraieto  do 
FInetrtution  doni  on  w$  on  fSgUto  do  la  dieU  viUo^  It 
reproduced  the  contents  of  the  Intlruetion,  and  was,  like 
it,  a  condensed  summary  of  the  InatUutio, 

This  Confession  has  ofteu  been  attributed  to  Farel,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  jx^n  of 
Calvin.*  It  was  submitted  to  the  Council  and  approved 
by  them,  and  they  agreed  that  the  people  should  be  iisked 
to  swear  to  maintain  it,  the  various  divisions  of  the 
districts  of  the  town  ap|>earing  for  tlie  purpose  before  the 
secretary  of  the  Council.  The  proposal  was  then  sent 
down  to  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  where  it  was 
assented  to,  but  not  without  opposition.  The  minutes 
show  that  some  members  remained  faithful  to  the  Romanist 
faith.  They  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  take  an  oath  which  was  against  their  conscience. 
Others  who  professed  themselves  Protestants  asserted  that 
to  swear  to  a  CSonfeesion  took  from  them  their  liberty. 

^This  first  Catechism  has  been  republished  and  edited  under  the  title, 
Le  CaUchisme  fran^ais  de  Calvin,  puhliim  1637,  r^mjrrim^  prntr  la  pr^miirg 
/ou  cTapriM  un  exemptairt  nouveUemeni  nirouvd  et  tuivi  de  la  plus  anciaine  ^ 
Otitfmiom  de/aidt  ftglim  d»  ffmiim,  mm  dmm  maHeu,  rum  h^torufue, 
Aral^MMfafrayMfiM,  pw  Albort  BilUflt  at  TliAophib  Dnfimr,  1878.  The 
curioos  biblio^phioal  history  of  the  book  is  ghran  ia  Doumergue,  Jeim 
Calvin^  iu  p.  230  ;  and  at  greater  length  in  the  preface  to  the  reprint. 

*  II tiller.  Die BekennlnitseKri/tM der  r^ormierten  Kirdu,  p.  111. 

*Tht  qoMtkm  ii  cuMlj  diieniMd  bj  Billki  in  Ui  Z«  CaUdOmM 
fnm^aU  d»  CUrAi,  and  by  DonnMigiM,  Jiofi  CUvAi>  ete.  iL  287-80. 
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**  We  do  not  wish  to  be  constraiDed,"  they  said,  "  but  to 
live  in  our  liberty."  But  in  the  end  it  was  resolved  to  do 
as  the  Oooncil  had  recommended.  So  day  by  day  the 
dizennierSt  or  captains  of  the  divisions  oi  the  town,  brought 
thfiir  people  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  secretary  stood  in 
the  pulpit  to  receive  the  oath.  The  magistrates  set  the 
example,  and  the  people  were  sworn  in  batches,  nisiDg 
their  luuidB  and  taking  the  oath.  But  there  were  mal- 
oontenta  who  stayed  away,  and  there  were  beginnings  of 
trouble  which  was  to  increase.  Deputies  from  Bern, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  their  city  had  sworn  in  the 
same  way  to  their  creed,  enoounged  tiie  dissentients  by 
saying  that  no  one  could  take  such  an  oath  without 
perjuring  himself;  and  this  opinion  strengthened  the 
opposition.  But  the  Council  of  Bern  disowned  its  deputies,^ 
and  refused  any  oounteoance  to  the  maksontents,  aiid  the 
trouble  passed.  All  Geneva  was  sworn  to  maintain  the 
Confession. 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  of  C^eva  had  been  urging 
decision  about  the  question  of  discipline  and  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  the  murmurs  against  them  grew  stronger.  The 
Council  was  believed  to  be  too  responsive  to  the  pleadings 
of  the  pastors,  and  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  (Nov.  25th)  reveakid  the  smouldering  discontent. 
On  the  4th  of  January  (1538)  the  Councils  of  Geneva 
rejected  entirely  the  proposals  to  institute  a  discipline 
which  would  protect  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Table, 
by  resolving  that  the  Holy  Supper  was  to  be  refused  to 
no  person  seeking  to  partake.  On  the  3rd  of  Februauy, 
at  the  annual  election  of  magiBtrates,  four  Syndics  were 
chosen  who  were  known  to  be  the  most  resolute  opponents 
of  Calvin  and  of  Farel.  The  new  Council  did  not  at 
'  first  show  itself  hostile  to  the  preachers :  their  earliest 
minutes  are  rather  deforentiaL  But  a  large  part  of  the 
citizens  were  violently  opposed  to  the  preachers;  the 

>  The  letter  from  Bern  (dated  Nov.  28th)  wm  Mid  to  tht  neikitnntsp 
who  fm  wmj  and  aoeepted  the  Oonfeaion  on*  Jan.  4th,  26S8  (Hennfa^jaid, 
Oofrnpondmee,  ir,  MO  n.). 
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Syndics  were  their  enemies :  collision  was  bound  to  come 
sooner  or  later. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  a  proposal  from  Bern  brought 
matterH  to  a  crisia 

The  city  contained  many  inhabitants  who  had  been 
somewhat  unwillingly  dragged  along  the  path  of  Keforma- 
tion.  Those  who  clung  to  the  old  faith  were  reinforced 
by  others  who  had  supported  the  Beformation  simply  as  a 
means  of  freeing  the  city  from  the  rule  of  the  Prince 
Bishop,  and  who  had  no  qrmpathy  with  the  religioos 
movement.  The  city  bad  long  been  divided  into  two 
parties,  and  the  old  differences  reappeared  as  soon  as  the 
city  declared  itself  Ftotestant  The  malcontents  took 
advantage  of  everything  that  oould  assist  them  to  stay  the 
tide  of  Beformation  and  hamper  the  work  of  the  ministers. 
They  patronised  the  Anabaptists  when  they  appeared  in 
Geneva;  they  supported  the  accusation  brought  against 
Farel  and  Calvin  by  Pierre  Oaroli,  that  they  were  Arians 
because  they  refused  to  use  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  above 
all,  they  declared  that  they  stood  for  liberty,  and  called 
themselves  Libertines.  When  Bern  interfered,  they 
hastened  to  support  its  ecclesiastical  sucrfrestions. 

Bern  had  never  been  contented  wilh  tlie  ])()Hili()n  in 
which  it  stood  to  Geneva  after  itH  coni^uest  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud.  When  the  war  was  ended,  or  rather  before  it  was 
finished,  and  while  the  BerneHC  arniv  of  deliveniucc  was 
occnpying  the  town,  the  accompanying  deputias  of  P.ern 
had  claimed  for  their  city  tlie  rights  over  (teneva  ]»reviously 
exercised  by  the  Prince  Bishop  and  the  Vidomue  or  re- 
presentative of  the  Duke  of  Savov,  whom  their  annv  had 
coTKiuered.  They  claimed  to  be  the  overlords  of  (Jeneva, 
an  t  hey  succeeded  in  making  themselves  ma.sters  of  Lausarnie 
and  tlie  Pays  de  Vaud.  The  people  of  CJencva  resisted  the 
demand.  They  declare«l,  Froment  tells  us,  that  they  had 
not  struggled  and  fought  for  more  than  thirty  years  to 
assert  their  liberties,  in  order  to  make  themselves  the 
vassals  of  their  allies  or  of  anyone  in  the  wide  world.^ 
*  ActM  €t  guttt  mairvtUieitXt  p.  316/. 
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Bern  threatened  to  renoonce  alliance;  but  Geneva  stood 
firm ;  there  was  always  France  to  appeal  to  for  aid.  In 
the  end  Bern  had  to  be  content  with  much  leas  than  it 
had  demanded. 

Geneva  became  an  independent  republic,  served  heir 
to  all  the  sigDorial  rights  of  the  Prince  Bishop  and  to  all 
his  revenues,  successor  also  to  all  the  justidaiy  rights  of 
the  Yidomne  or  representative  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  It 
gained  complete  sovereignty  within  the  dty;  it  also 
retained  the  same  sovereignty  over  the  distri^  (maiufe- 
ment$)  of  Penney,  Jussy,  and  Thies  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Prince  Bishop.  On  the  other  side,  Bern  received  the 
district  of  Gaillard;  Geneva  bound  itself  to  make  no 
alliance  nor  oondude  any  treaty  wi^out  the  consent  of 
Bern ;  and  to  admit  the  Bernese  at  all  times  into  their 
city.  The  lordship  over  one  or  two  outlying  districts 
was  divided — Geneva  lieing  recognised  as  sovereign,  and 
having  the  revenues,  and  Bern  keeping  the  right  to  judge 
appeals,  etc. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  Bern  to  create  a  strong 
State  by  bringing  under  its  strict  control  the  greater 
portion  of  lioniance  Switzerland.  Her  subject  territories, 
Lausfinne,  a  large  j»rt  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  (Jex,  Ciiablais, 
Orl»e,  etc.,  surrounded  (leneva  on  almost  every  side.  If 
only  Geneva  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  other 
Prince  P>ishoj)ric,  Lau^inne,  Bern's  dreimi  of  rule  would  l)e 
realised.  The  Keformed  Church  was  a  means  of  solidifying 
tliese  conquests.  Over  all  Eomance  territories  subject 
to  Bern  the  Bernese  ecdesiastical  arrangements  were  to 
rule.  Her  CSouncil  was  invariably  the  last  court  of  appeal. 
Her  consistory  was  reproduced  in  all  these  French- 
speaking  local  ChurcheSi  Her  religious  usages  and 
ceremoniee  spread  all  over  this  Romance  Switzerland. 
The  Church  in  Geneva  was  independent  Might  it  not 
be  brought  into  nearer  conformity,  and  might  not 
conformity  in  ecclesiastical  matters  lead  to  the  political 
incorporation  which  Bern  so  ardently  desired?  The 
evangelist  of  almost  all   these    Bomance  Protestant 
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ChoioheB  had  been  FaieL  Their  eooMaetiQal  naogeB 
had  grown  up  under  his  gnidanca  It  would  oondaoe  to 
harmony  in  the  attempt  to  introdnce  uniformity  with 
Bern  if  the  Church  of  Geneva  joined.  8udh  was  the 
external  political  sitnation  to  be  kept  in  view  in  oonaider- 
ing  the  causes  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Oslvin 
from  Geneva. 

In  pursuance  of  its  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  oonfonnity, 
the  Council  of  Bern  summoned  a  Synod,  representing  most 
of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in*  western  Switaeilandt  and 
laid  its  proposals  befote  them.    Ko  detailed  account 

of  the  proceedings  has  been  preserved.  There  were 
probably  some  dissentients,  of  whom  Farel  was  most 
likely  one,  who  pled  that  the  Romance  Churches  might  be 

•  left  to  preserve  their  own  usages.  But  the  general  result  was 
that  Bern  resolved  to  summon  another  Synod,  representing 
the  Romance  Churches,  to  meet  at  lAusanne  (March  30th, 
1538).  They  asked  (March  5th)  the  Council  of  Geneva 
to  permit  the  attendance  of  Farel  and  Calvin.*  The  letter 
reached  Geneva  on  March  11th,  and  on  that  day  the 
Genevan  magistrates,  unsolicited  by  Bern  and  without 
coDsulting  their  ministers,  resolved  to  introduce  the  Bernese 
ceremonies  into  the  Genevan  Church.  Next  day  they 
sent  the  letter  of  Bern  to  Farel  and  Calvin,  and  at  the 
same  time  warned  the  preachers  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  in  the 
pulpit.  Neither  Farel  nor  Calvin  made  any  remonstrance. 
They  declared  that  they  were  willing  to  go  to  Lausanne, 
asked  the  Council  if  they  had  any  orders  to  give,  and 
said  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  them;  and  this 
althou^^  a  second  letter  (March  20th)  had  come  from 
Bern  saying  that  if  the  Genevan  preachers  would  not 

-  accept  the  Bern  proposals  th^  would  not  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  Synod. 

Farel  and  Oslvin  accordingly  went  to  the  Synod  at 
Lausanne*  and  were  parties  to  the  decision  arrived  at,  which 

^  Hermugard,  Corrapondance,  etc.  iv.  403,  404,  407  ;  Doumergue,  Jean 
OMn,  9^  li.  27S. 
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was  to  aocsept  the  imgeB  of  Bern — ^that  all  baptiams 
should  be  edebiated  at  stone  fonts  plaosd  at  Hie  entranoe 

of  the  churches ;  that  unleavened  bread  should  be  used  at 
the  Holy  Supper ;  and  that  four  religious  festivals  should 
be  observed  aunually,  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  the 
Annunciation,  and  the  Day  of  Ascension — with  the  stipula- 
tion that  Bern  should  warn  its  officials  not  to  be  too  hard 
on  poor  persons  for  working  on  these  festival  days.^ 

When  the  Council  of  Bern  had  got  its  ecclesiastical 
proposals  duly  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  Churches  interested,  its  Council  wrote  (April  loth) 
to  the  Council  and  to  the  ministers  of  Geneva  asking 
them  to  confer  together  and  arrange  that  the  Church  of 
Geneva  should  adopt  these  usages — the  magistrates  of 
Bern  having  evidently  no  knowledge  of  the  hasty  resolu- 
tion of  the  Qenevan  CouDoil  already  mentioned.  The 
letter  was  disonased  at  a  meeting  of  Council  (April  19th, 
1538),  and  several  minutes^  all  relating  to  eodesiaatical 
matters,  were  passed.  It  was  needless  to  come  to  any 
resolution  about  the  Bern  usages;  they  had  been  adopted 
alreadj.  The  letter  from  Bern  was  to  be  shown  to  Farel 
and  Oalvin,  and  the  preaobers  were  to  be  asked  and  were 
to  answer,  yea  or  nay,  would  tb^  at  onoe  introduoe  the 
Bern  oeremooiesf  The  preachers  said  that  the  usages 
ooold  not  be  introdooed  at  onoe.  The  third  Genevan 
preacher,  filie  Goraut^  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
ConncQ  in  the  city,  and  waa  forbidden  to  preach,  upon 
threat  of  imprisonment,  nntQ  be  bad  been  examined 
about  bis  worda*  Lastly,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Holy 
Supper  should  be  celebrated  at  onoe  according  to  the  Bern 
rites;  and  that  if  Fai-el  and  Calvin  refused,  the  Council 
was  to  engage  other  preachers  who  would  obey  their 
ordere.' 

*  Herniinjanl,  CorrrspmAance,  ct<\  iv.  413. 

*  On  April  8th  it  watt  reportod  tliat  Conat  had  s«d  in  a  sermon  that 
Q«iMV»iiM  a  mlm  of  tipplers,  tiid  <lwt  the  town  wMgortniadbjdnuilnrdi 
(from  all  accouutK  a  true  statement  of  faet,  Imt  wmmAj  mitoUa  fbr  • 

»ernion\  and  ha^l  Xm-w  Itrotjpht  Ivefore  tlic  ConnHl  in  oonsequftot. 
'  Heriiiiiviard,  Correfpondanc^,  etc.  iv.  413-16,  420>22. 
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Coraut,  the  blind  preacher,  preached  as  usual  (^pril 
20(h)i.  He  was  at  once  arroBted  and  imprieoned.  In  the 
altenuHm»  Faiel  and  Calvin,  accompanied  by  aeveial  ef  the 
most  eminent  citizene  of  Genevft,  appeared  before  the 
Gonnoil  to  protest  against  CSorautTs  imprisonment^  and  to 
demand  his  release — ^Farel  speaking  with  his  nsoal  daring 
yehemenoe,  and  reminding  the  magistrates  that  but  for  his 
work  in  the  city  they  wonld  not  be  in  the  position  they 
occupied.  The  request  was  refused,  and  the  Council  took 
adTantsge  of  the  presence  of  the  preachers  to  ask  them 
whether  they  would  at  once  introduce  the  Bern  usages. 
They  replied  that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  ceremonies, 
and  would  be  glad  to  use  them  in  worship  provided  they 
were  properly  adopted,*  but  not  on  a  simple  order  from  the 
Council.  Farel  and  Calvin  were  then  forbidden  to  preach. 
Next  day  the  two  pastors  preached  as  usual — Calvin  in 
St.  Peter's  and  Fuiel  in  St.  (Jervaise.  The  Council  met 
to  consider  this  act  of  tlisohedience.  Some  were  for  sending 
the  preachers  to  jirison  at  once ;  but  it  was  resolved  to 
summon  the  Covncil  of  the  Tvo  Jlinidnd  on  tlie  morrow 
(April  22nd)  and  the  General  Council  on  the  24th.  The 
letters  of  liern  (MaicJi  ."tb,  March  20th,  A])ril  1  "»lb)  were 
read,  and  the  Two  Hundred  resolved  that  thev  would  "live 
according  to  tlie  ceremonies  of  Bern."  What  then  was  to 
be  done  with  Calvin  and  Farel  ?  Were  they  to  be  sent  to 
the  town's  prison  ?  No  1  Better  io  wait  till  the  Council 
secured  other  preachers  (it  bad  been  trying  to  do  so  and 
liad  failed),  and  then  dismiss  them.  The  General  Council 
then  met;^  resolved  to  "  live  according  to  the,  ceremonies 
of  Bern,"  and  to  banish  the  three  preachers  from  the 
town,  giving  them  three  days  to  collect  their  eCfects.* 

'  Calvin  says  that  he  wished  the  matter  to  be  rcj,^!^!!}'  brciuj^lit  hofnn? 
tbe  people  and  ducuased  :  "  Coneio  etinm  a  fuAia  habeatur  d--  rrri  woninrnm 
UbvtaUt  itkidt  ad  m^rmitattm  popuitm  mdkprtemur,  pri^Uis  ejm 
toHmSbmf,  Dmmm  tihirmm  «eel6si«  j^dkiMm  ptrmiUaiur,**  Gf.  the 
monioraiKlum  prcsente<l  to  the  Synod  of  Znrich  bj  Oftlvitl  tad  Faral, 
ibid.  V.  3  ;  Corpus  Rf  format  or  um,  xxxviii.  ii.  191. 

3  Ueruiigard,  Corretpmtdence,  etc.  iv.  423,  425,  426,  427,  v.  3,  24. 

'  It  it  wortii  mantioDiBg  that  whiU  the  thrae  lettot  ftom  Btn  wm 
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OBlvin  iuid  FmL  were  sent  into  exiles  and  the  maglsfciatee 
made  haste  to  aeiie  the  fomitnie  which  had  been  given- 
them  when  they  were  settled  as  preaohers. 

Oslvin  long  lemembered  the  threats  and  dangers  of 
these  April  days  and  nights.  He  was  insulted  in  the 
streetSL  BnlliSs  threatened  to**  throw  him  into  the  Bhone." 
Crowds  of  the  baser  sort  gathered  mmd  his  house. 
They  sang  ribald  and  obscene  songs  under  his  windowa 
Ihey  fired  shots  at  night,  more  than  fifty  one  night, 
before  his  door — "more  than  enough  to  astonish  a  poor 
scholar,  timid  as  I  am,  and  aa  X  confess  I  have  always 
been."^  It  was  the  memory  of  thera  days  that  made  hhn 
loathe  the  very  thought  of  returning  to  Geneva. 

The  two  Keformers,  Calvin  and  Farel,  left  the  town  at 
once,  determined  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Council  of 
Bern,  and  also  before  the  Synod  of  Swiss  Churches  which 
was  about  to  meet  at  Zurich  (April  28th,  1538).  The 
Councillors  of  Kern  were  both  shocked  and  scandalised  at 
the  treatment  the  preachers  had  received  from  the  Council 
of  Geneva,  and  felt  it  all  the  more  that  their  proposal  of 
conformity  had  served  as  the  occasion.  They  wrote  at 
once  to  Geneva  (April  27  th),  begging  the  Council  to  undo 
what  they  had  done ;  to  remember  that  their  pro}X)8al  for 
uniformity  had  never  been  meant  to  serve  as  occasion 
for  compulsion  in  matters  which  were  after  all  indifferent.^ 
Bern  might  be  masterful,  but  it  was  almost  always  courteous. 
The  secular  authority  might  be  the  motive  force  in  all 
ecdesiastioal  matters^  bat  it  was  to  be  enroised  through  the 

brought  before  the  Coancil  of  the  Two  Hundred,  the  deciaions  of  the 
Launnne  Synod  wire  prodnoid  «t  ^  Ocneral  OooiieiL  Did  the  Coanoil 
^vidi  to  giro  tiMfr  dteiiiMi  a  MmblaiiM  of  MdMh^^ 

*  Bonnet,  !>€$  Lettm/ranfaiaa  de  Calvin,  ii.  675,  676. 

3  "  A  ceste  cause,  toos  insUntement,  tr^-acertes  et  en  fraterDcIIo  affec- 
tion prione,  admonoetons  et  requ^rona  que  ...  la  rigueur  que  teu^  aux  dits 
fbnl  it  €kMn  admod^r,  poor  Ynaem  do  now  ot  poor  MUx  oouidale, 
ooottnplain  quo  oe  qu'iimoo  k  toob  et  k  eolz  onript  poor  b  wadondti  dm 
c^rimonies  do  I'Esglisc,  est  proc<*d<'  de  bonne  affection  ct  ]mt  mode  de 
requeste,  et  non  pas  pour  vous,  ne  eulx,  constmindrc  i\  eta  chosos,  que  sont 
indifferentes  en  rEaglise,  comme  le  pain  de  la  Uene  et  aultres  "  (Hcrmnjard, 
Clorrf^Mmdanee,  ete»  It.  4S8). 
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machinery  of  the  Church.  The  authorities  of  Bern  had 
been  careful  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  Court,  the  Con- 
sistory, of  two  pastors  and  three  Councillors,  who  dealt 
with  all  ecclesiastical  details.  It  encoonged  the  meeting 
of  Synods  all  over  its  territories.  Its  proposals  for  uni- 
formity had  been  addressed  to  both  the  pastors  and  tbu 
Council  of  Geneva,  and  had  spoken  of  mutual  consulta- 
tion. They  had  no  desire  to  seem  even  remotely  responsible 
for  the  blodgeoning  of  the  Genevan  ministers.  The 
Goanoil  of  Geneva  answered  with  a  mixture  of  servility  and 
veUed  msolenoe  ^  (April  30thX  Nothing  oonld  be  made  of 
them. 

Erom  Bern,  Farel  and  Oalvin  went  to  Zorioh,  and  there 
addressed  a  memorandum  to  a  Synod,  which  included 
representatives  from  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  St 
Gallen,  Miihlhausen,  Bid  (Bienne),  and  the  two  banished 
ministers  from  Geneva.  It  was  one  of  those  General 
Aasembliee  whinh  m  CSahrin's  eyes  represented  the  Chnrdi 
Catholic,  to  which  all  particular  Churches  owed  deference, 
if  not  simple  obedience.  The  Genevan  pastors  presented 
their  statement  with  a  proud  humility.  They  were  willing 
to  accept  tlie  ceremonies  of  Bern,  matters  in  themselves 
indilTerent,  but  which  might  be  useful  in  the  sense  of 
showing  the  harmony  prevailing  aiucmg  the  Reformed 
Churches ;  but  they  must  be  received  by  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  and  not  imposed  upon  it  by  the  mere  fiat  of 
the  secular  authority.  They  were  quite  wilhng  to 
expound  them  to  the  people  of  Geneva  and  recommend 
them.  Hut  if  they  were  to  return  to  Geneva,  they  must 
be  allowed  to  defend  themselves  against  their  calumniators ; 
and  their  programme  for  the  organisation  of  the  Church 
of  Geneva,  which  had  already  been  accepted  but  had  not 
been  put  in  practice  (January  16th,  1537),*  must  be 
introduced.  It  consisted  of  the  following: — the  establish- 
ment of   an  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that   the  Holy 

'  For  the  letter  of  Bern  to  Geneva,  mud  the  auswer  of  Genera,  cf. 
HMmii^jtid,  ContBpmiuwei,  ate.  iv.  427-480. 
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Snpper  might  not  be  profaned ;  the  division  of  the  city 
into  parishes,  that  each  minister  might  be  acquainted  with 
hia  own  flock ;  an  increaae  in  the  number  of  ministers  for 
the  town ;  rogolar  oxdinatkui  of  paatozs  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands ;  moie  frequent  oelebiation  of  the  Holy  Sapper, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitiTe  Charcb.^  Tbey 
confessed  that  perhaps  they  had  been  too  seyere;  on 
this  personal  matter  tb^y  were  willing  to  be  guided.*  Ibey 
listened  with  bumilitj  to  the  exhortations  of  some  of  tbe 
members .  of  the  Synod,  who  prayed  them  to  use  more 
gentleness  in  dealing  with  an  undisciplined  peopl&  But 
on  the  question  of  principle  and  on  the  rights  of  the 
Churdi  set  over  against  the  State,  they  were  firm.  It 
was  probably  the  first  time  that  the  Erastians  of  eastern 
Switzerland  had  listened  to  such  High  Church  doctrine ; 
but  they  accepted  it  and  made  it  their  own  for  the  time 
.  being  at  least.  The  Synod  decided  to  write  to  the  Coimcil 
of  Geneva  and  ask  them  to  have  jmtience  with  their 
preachers  and  receive  them  back  again  ;  and  they  asked 
the  deputies  from  Bern  to  charge  themselves  with  the 
affair,  and  dp  their  best  to  see  Farel  and  Calvin  reinstated 
in  GenevjL 

The  deputies  of  Bern  accepted  the  commission,  and  the 
Greneva  pastors  went  back  to  Beni  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Bern  deputies  from  Zuiicli.  They  waited,  full  of  anxiety, 
for  nearly  fourteen  days.  Then  the  Bern  Council  were 
ready  to  fulfil  the  request  of  the  Synod.'*  Deputies  were 
appointed,  and,  aooompanied  by  Farel  and  Calvin,  set  out 

>  The  memoir  presented  to  the  Sjnod  of  Zurich  haa  been  printed  by 
Honninjud,  OtmufmidiamiUt  ote.  r.  S-6,  oad  in  fho  Carfmt  Btformatipinm, 
xxxviii.  IL  190-191.  Thooonclu.si'  n  prays  Bern  todrivefrom  their  tmitoiy 
ribald  and  obscene  songs  and  catches,  UiAt  the  peoflo  of  Oenovft  naj  aot 
cite  their  example  as  an  excuse. 

•  '*  Wir  habent  ouch  dorch  Etlich  uiMn  Tonrdneten  uffs  cmstlicheit 
nit  iluMD  Ndaa  Imiw  ddi  otUehor  mganliigter  aolierplb  MmiMim  nod 
sich  by  disem  unerbuwenem  Tolgjc  Crlstenlicher  ■minlftntttjgjkiiit  m 
beflTssen"  {Corpus  Se/ormcUomm,  xxxviii.  ii.  193). 

*  The  minute  of  the  Council  of  Bern  says :  "  The  Genevans  had  refuse<l 
to  nceiTe  Calvin  and  Fan!.  If  ay  kidt  attd  pntehers,  they  will  keep 
timn  in  mind**  (BmaiafuA,  CWra^mrloMt,  t.  SO  «.}. 
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for  Geneva.  The  two  pastoie  waited  on  the  fhmtier  at 
Kojeik  or  at  Qenthod  while  the  deputies  of  Bern  went  on 
to  Gtoeva.  They  had  an  audienoe  of  the  ConnoU  (May 
23rd)»  were  told  that  the  Cooncil  could  not  revoke  what 
all  three  Ooundle  had  voted.  The  Coundl  of  the  Two 
Hundred  refused  to  recall  the  pastors.  The  Council 
General  (May  26th)  by  a  unanimous  vote  repeated  the 
sentence  of  exile,  and  forbade  the  three  pastors  (Farel» 
Cdvin,  and  CSoraut)  to  set  foot  on  Genevan  territory. 

Driven  fkom  Geneva,  CSalvin  would  lain  have  betaken 
himsdf  to  a  quiet  student  life ;  but  he  was  too  well  known  and 
too  much  valued  to  be  left  in  tiie  obsooxity  he  longed  f6r. 
Strassburg  claimed  bim  to  minister  to  the  French  refugees 
who  had  settled  within  its  protecting  walls.  He  was 
invited  to  attend  the  Protestant  couference  at  Frankfurt ; 
he  was  present  at  the  union  conferences  at  Hagenau,  at 
Worms,  and  at  Regensburg.  Tliere  he  met  the  iiiDn* 
celebrated  German  Protestant  divines,  who  welcomed  him 
as  they  had  done  no  one  else  from  Switzerland.  Calvin 
put  himself  right  with  them  theolof^ically  by  signing  at 
once  and  without  solicitation  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
and  aided  thereby  the  feelinr^  of  union  among  all  Pro- 
testants. He  kindled  in  the  breast  of  Melanchthou  one 
of  those  romantic  friendships  which  the  frail  Frenchman, 
with  the  pallid  face,  black  hair,  aiid  piercing  eyes,  seemed 
to  evoke  so  easily.  Luther  himself  appreciated  his 
theology  even  on  his  jeabusly  guarded  theory  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

Meanwhile  things  were  not  going  well  in  Geneva.  Qutr 
wardly,  there  was  not  much  difference.  Pastors  ministered 
in  the  churches  of  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  and  ecclesias- 
tical life  wen^  on  as  usual  The  magistrates  enforced  the 
Artiek$\  they  condemned  the  Anabaptists,  the  Papists,  all 
infringements  of  the  sumptuary  and  disciplinary  laws  of  the 
town.  Th^  oompelled  every  householder  to  go  to  church. 
Still  the  old  lifd. seemed  to  be  gona  The  Council  and  the 
Syndics  treated  the  new  pastors  as  their  servants,  com- 
pdled  them  to  render  strict  obedience  to  all  their  decisions 
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in  eocJettiiHtdcal  matten,  and  oonaderad  xeligkm.  as  a. 
pditkal  affair.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  numb  of  the 
town  became  vrorse, — so  bad  that  the  pastors  of  Bern  imte. 
a  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  pastors  in  Geneva,*^ — and 
the  Lord's  Supper  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  The 
contests  between  parties  within  the  city  became  almost 
scandalous,  and  the  independent  existence  of  Geneva  wsm 
threatened.* 

At  the  elections  the  Syndics  failed  to  secure  their  re- 
election. Men  of  more  moderate  views  were  chosen,  and 
from  this  date  (Feb.  1539)  the  idea  began  to  be  mooted 
that  Geneva  must  ask  Calvin  to  return.  Private  overtures 
were  made  to  him,  but  he  refused.  Then  came  letters  from 
the  Council,  begging  him  to  come  back  and  state  his  terma 
He  kept  silence.  I^usanne  and  NeuchHtel  joined  their 
entreaties  to  those  of  Geneva.  Calvin  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded. His  private  letters  reveal  his  whole  mind.  He 
shuddered  at  returning  to  the  turbulent  city.  He  was  not 
sure  that  he  was  fit  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  in  Geneva. 
He  was  in  peace  at  Strassburg,  minister  to  a  congregation 
of  his  own  countrymen ;  and  the  pastoral  tie  once  formed 
was  not  to  be  lightly  broken ;  yet  there  was  an  undercurrent 
drawing  him  to  the  place  where  he  first  began  the  ministry 
of  the  Word.  At  length  he  wrote  to  the  Council  of 
Geneva,  putting  all  his  difficulties  and  his  longings  before 
them — neither  accepting  nor  rehising.  His  immediate 
duty  called  him  to  the  confarance  at  Worms. 

The  people  of  Geneva  were  not  disoonrsged.  On  tiie 
19t|i  October,  the  ComuU  the  Two  Mundnd  placed  on 
their  register  a  dedaiation  that  every  means  must  be  taken 
to  secure  the  services  of  "  Maystre  Joban  Oalvinus,"  and  on 
the  22nd  a  worthy  buigber  and  member  of  the  CfouneU  of 
the  Two  Bundred,  Louis  Dufour,  was  despatched  to  Strsss- 
btug  with  a  letter  from  both  the  civic  CouncOs,  begging 
Calvin  to  return  to  bis  "  old  place  "  (prestine  plache),  **  seeing 

^  Herminjard,  CorrapondanUf  ato.  v.  189 ;  Corfug  MtfmMtomn^ 
xzxriii.  ii.  181. 

'  Doumergue,  Jtew  CW«£m»  «ta,  IL  681/. 
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onr  people  desire  yon  graatiy,"  and  promiaing  that  they 
wonld  do  what  they  could  to  content  him.^  Duf our  got  to 
Stiaaahnrg  only  to  find  that  Calvin  had  gone  to  Wonna. 
He  presented  his  letters  to  the  CSonnoil  of  the  town,  who 
sent  them  on  hy  an  express  {eque$  eeUri  eurm)*  to  Oalvin 
(Nov.  6th,  1540X  Far  from  being  uplifted  at  the  genuine 
desire  to  receive  him  back  again  to  Geneva,  Calvin  was 
terribly  dislressed.  He  t(X)k  counsel  with  liis  friends  at 
Worms,  and  could  scarcely  place  the  case  before  them  for 
his  sobs.^  The  intolerable  pain  he  had  at  the  thought  of 
going  back  to  Geneva  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  idea  that 
Bucer  might  after  all  l)e  right  when  he  declared  that 
Calvin's  duty  to  the  Church  Universal  clearly  pointed  to 
his  return,*  overmastered  hini  completely.  His  friends,  re- 
Hi>ecting  his  suHerings,  advised  him  to  postpone  all  decision 
until  iiL^ain  in  Strassburg.  Others  who  were  not  near  him 
ke])t  urging  him.  Farel  thundered  at  liim  {comtcrni  par  tes 
/oudres),^    The  pastors  of  Zurich  wrote  (April  dth  1541): 

"  You  know  that  Geneva  lies  on  the  confines  of  France,  of 
Italy,  and  of  Germany,  and  that  there  is  great  hope  that  the 
Gospel  may  spread  from  it  to  the  neighbooring  cities,  and 
tiins  enlaxge  the  ramparts  (Us  houkvarda)  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ. — ^Ton  know  that  the  Apostle  selected  metropolitan 
cities  for  his  preaching  centres,  that  the  Gospel  might  be 
spread  throughout  the  surrounding  towns."  * 

Calvin  was  overcoma  He  consented  to  return  to 
Geneva,  and  entered  the  city  still  suffering  from  his  repug- 
nance to  undertake  work  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
was  fitted  to  do.  Historians  speak  of  a  triumphal  entry. 
There  may  have  been,  though  nothing  could  have  be^ 
more  distasteful  to  Calvin  at  any  time,  and  eminently  so 

.  >  RegittrtM  du  Con§eil,  zzxiv.  f.,  488,  485,  490  (quoted  in  Doomergue, 
Jmm  Oaivim,  it  700). 

'  Herminj&rd,  Correspondance  (U$  MtfonuOeim  4mw  JSm  pof/t  d»  Imgm 

fran^aise  (Geneva,  ]8G(U03),  vi.  365. 

'  Corpus  Re/oniicUorum,  xxxix.  (xi.)  114. 

p.54.  "ifrui.  p.  170. 

*  HoimiigaRl,  CorrtfjHmdoMf^  etc.  Tii.  77. 
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on  this  occasion,  with  the  feelings  he  had  Contemporary 
documents  are  silent.  There  is  only  the  minute  of  the 
Council,  as  formal  as  minuteB  osualiy  are,  relating  that 
*'  Maystre  Johan  Calvin,  ministre  evangelique/'  is  again  in 
charge  of  the  Church  in  Geneva  (Sept.  13th,  1541).^ 

Calvin  was  in  Geneva  for  the  second  time,  dragged  there 
both  times  unwillingly,  hia  dream  of  a  quiet  scholar's  life 
completely  shattered.  The  work  that  lay  before  him  proved 
to  be  ahnost  as  hard  as  he  had  foreseen  it  would  b&  The 
common  idea  that  from  this  second  entry  Galvin  was  master 
within  the  dty,  is  quite  erroneous.  Fourteen  years  were 
spent  in  a  hard  straggle  (1541—55);  and  if  the  remain- 
ing nine  years  of  his  life  can  be  called  his  period  of  triumph 
over  opponents  (1555— 64^  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  never  able  to  see  his  ideas  of  an  ecclesiastical  oigani* 
sation  wholly  carried  out  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  One 
must  go  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  to  see  Calvin's 
idea  completely  realised.* 

On  the  day  of  his  entry  into  Geneva  (Sept  13th, 
1541)  the  Council  resolved  that  a  Constitution  should  be 
given  to  the  Church  of  the  city,  and  a  committee  was  formed, 
consisting  of  Calvin,  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  and  six 
members  of  the  Council,  to  prepare  the  draft.  The  work  was 
completed  in  twenty  days,  and  ready  for  presentation.  On 
September  16th,  however,  it  had  been  resolved  that  the 
draft  when  prepared  should  be  submitted  for  revision  to 
the  Smaller  Council,  to  the  Council  of  Sixty,  and  finally  to 
the  Council  of  Two  Hundred.  The  old  opposition  at  once 
manifested  itself  within  these  Councils.  There  seem  to 
have  been  alterations,  and  at  the  last  moment  Calvin  thought 
that  the  Constitution  would  be  made  worthless  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  discipline  and  orderly  ecclesiastical  rula  In  the  end, 
however,  the  drafted  ordinances  were  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  without  serious  alteration. 

*  Reyi^rcs  du  Cotueil,  xxxr.  f.,  324  (quoted  iu  Doumeigue,  Jean  CcUtnUf 
tto.  U.  710). 

■For  the  wonderfkil  inflnenoe  of  OUtui  on  tbe  Trench  Refomwtkm  and 
its  causes,  of.  below,  pp.  1S8  It 
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The  result  was  the  famous  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances  of 
GeitSfM  in  their  first  form.  They  did  not  assume  their 
hual  form  until  1561.^ 

When  these  Ordinances  of  1541  are  compared  with  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  government  laid  down  in  the 
JmtitiUiOy  with  the  Articles  of  1537,  and  with  the 
Ordinances  of  1561,  it  can  he  seen  that  Calvin  must  have 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  in  order  to  content  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva. 

lie  had  contended  for  the  self-goverament  of  the  Church, 
es})ecially  in  matters  of  discipline ;  the  principle  runs  all 
through  the  chapters  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Institutio. 
The  Ordinances  give  a  certain  show  of  autonomy,  and  yet  the 
whole  stttboiity  really  rests  with  the  CoonoUs.  The  dis- 
cipline was  exercised  by  the  Ccnm&Uiry  or  session  of  Elders 
(^ii0t0itt);  bat  this  Consistory  was  dioeen  by  the  Smaller 
OouneU  on  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  and  was  to  include 
two  members  of  the  Smaller  Council,  four  from  the  Council 
of  Sixtjff  and  six  from  the  Council  of  Two  Hundrod,  and 
when  they  bad  been  ohoeen  they  were  to  be  ^nesented  to 
the  Cou/mU  qf  Two  Bwndred  for  approval  When  the  Oon- 
netoiy  met^  one  of  the  four  Syndics  sat  ae  preeident,  hold- 
ing his  baton,  the  Insignia  of  his  magisterial  office,  in  his 
hand,  which,  as  the  revised  (Mmanoe$  of  1561  very  truly 
said,  "  had  more  the  appesranoe  of  civil  authority  than  of 
spiritual  role."  The  revised  Ordinaneu  forbsde  the  presi- 
dent to  carry  his  baton  when  he  presided  in  The  Oonsistoiy,  in 
order  to  render  obedience  to  the  distinotiQn  which  is  ^  desrly 
shown  in  Holy  Scripture  to  exist  between  the  magistrate's 
sword  and  authority  and  the  snperintendenoe  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  Chorch  " ;  but  the  obedience  to  Holy  Scripture 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  further  than  laying  aside  the 
baton  for  the  time.  It  appears  also  that  the  rule  of  con- 
sulting the  ministers  in  the  appointments  made  to  the 
Consistory  was  not  unfrequently  omitted,  and  that  it  was 

^  Articles  on  5Z7  in  the  Corpus  nrformatorum,  xxxviii.  i.  (x.  i.)  5-14; 
Ordinanrm  of  1541  ;  ibid.  pp.  15-80;  OrdiiMMm  of  1661;  iMd,  pp. 
91-124  j  JiislUiUwnt  I  v.  oo.  i.-xu. 
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to  all  intents  and  pnrpom  aimplj  a  committee  of  the 
GotmcilB,  and  anything  bat  sabmisBive  to  the  paeton.^  The 
OonsiBtoiy  had  no  power  to  inflict  civil  puniahmente  on 
delinquents.  It  could  only  admonish  and  wani.  When  it 
deemed  that  chastisements  were  necessary,  it  had  to  report 
to  the  OomiGil,  who  sentmced.  This  was  also  done  in  order 
to  maintain  the  eeparation  between  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
'  tical  power ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  a  committee  of  the  Cooncil 
that  reported  to  the  Council,  and  the  distinction  was  really 
illusory.  This  state  of  matters  was  quite  repugnant  to 
Calvin's  cherished  idea,  not  only  as  laid  down  in  the 
Ijistitution,  hut  as  seen  at  work  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Prench  Protestant  Church,  which  was  mainly  his  authorship. 
**The  magnificent,  noble,  and  honourable  Lords"  of  the 
Council  (such  was  their  title)  of  this  small  town  of  13,000 
inhal)itant8  deferred  in  tvords  to  the  teachings  of  Calvin  about 
the  distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  powers,  but 
in  fact  they  retained  the  whole  power  of  rule  or  discipline 
in  their  own  hands ;  and  we  ought  to  see  in  the  disciplinary 
powers  and  punishments  of  the  Consistory  of  Geneva,  not 
an  exhibition  of  the  working  of  a  Church  organised  on  the 
principles  of  Calvin,  but  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the 
Town  Council  of  a  mediaeval  city.  Their  petty  punishments 
and  their  minute  interference  with  private  life  are  only 
special  instances  of  what  was  common  to  all  municipal 
rule  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 

Through  that  century  we  find  a  protest  against  the 
mediaeval  intrusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  into 
the  realm  of  civil  authority,  with  the  inevitable  re- 
action which  made  the  ecde^asticsl  a  mere  department 
of  national  or  civic  administiation.  Zurich  under  Zwingli, 
although  it  is  usually  taken  as  the  extreme  type  of  this 
Erssttan  policy,  as  it  came,  to  be  called  later,  went  no 
further  than  Bern,  Strassburg,  or  other  plaoea  The 
Council  of  Geneva  had  legal  precedent  when  th^ 
insisted  that  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  belonged 
to  them.    The  city  had  been  an  ecclesiastical  principality, 

>  Cor})ua  Hc/omuUentm,  zzxviiL  1 121, 182. 
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ruled  in  civil  as  well  as  iij  ecclesiastical  things  by  its 
Bishop,  and  the  Council  were  legally  the  inheritors  of  the 
Bishop's  authority.  This  meant,  among  other  things,  that 
the  old  laws  against  heresy,  unless  specially  repealed, 
remained  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  errors  in  doctrine 
were  reckoned  to  be  of  the  nature  of  treasonable 
things;  and  this  made  heresies,  or  variations  in  religious 
opinion  from  what  the  Statute  Book  had  declared  to 
be  the  otfieiAl  view  of  troth,  liable  to  civil  painB  and 
penalties. 

"  Castellio's  doubts  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  and  as  to  the  received  interpretation  of  Christ's 
descent  into  Hades,  Bolsec's  criticism  of  predestination, 
Gryet's  suspected  8ce])licism  and  possession  of  infidel  books, 
Servetus'  rationalism  and  anti-TrmiLariau  creed,  were  all 
opinions  judged  to  be  eriminaL  .  .  .  The  heretio  may  be  a 
man  of  irreproachable  character;  bat  if  heresy  be  treason 
agBunat  the  State,"  ^ 

he  was  a  criminal,  and  had  to  be  ponished  for  the 
crane  on  the  Statute  Book.  To  say  that  Calvin  burnt 
Servetus,  as  is  continually  done,  is  to  make  one  man  re- 
sponsible for  a  state  of  things  which  had  lasted  in  western 
Europe  ever  since  the  Emperor  Tbeodosius  declared  that 
all  men  were  out  of  law  who  did  not  accept  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  the  form  issued  by  Damasus  of  Rome.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  release  Calvin  from  his  share  in  that  tragedy  * 
and  crime  by  denying  that  he  sat  among  the  judcjes  of  the 
heretic,  or  to  allege  that  Servetus  was  slain  beaiuse  he 
cons])irod  against  the  liberties  of  the  city,  is  efjually  un- 
reasonable. Calvin  certainly  believed  that  the  execution 
of  the  anti-Trinitarian  was  right.  The  Protestants  of 
France  and  of  .Switzerland  in  1903  (Nov.  1st)  erected 
what  they  Ciilled  a  monument  ejojnafoire  to  the  victim 
of  sixteenth  century  rehgious  persecution,  and  placed 
on  it  an  inscription  in  which  they  acknowledged  their 
debt  to  the  great  Reformer,  and  at  the  same  time 
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oondemned  lus  emnr,  —  sorely  the  tight  attitude  to 
aaBome.^ 

Calvin  did  three  things  for  (Jeneva,  all  of  which  went 
far  heyond  its  walls.  He  gave  its  Church  a  trained  and 
tested^miiiistty.  its  homes  an  educated  people  who  oould 
give  a  reason  for  their  faith,  and  to  the  whole  city  an 
heroic  sonl  whieh  ^ahled  the  little  town  to  stand  forth  as 
the^  Citadel  and  City  of  Befoge  for  the  oppressed  Protestants 
ol  SaropQi 

The  earlier  preachers  of  the  Beformed  ftdth  had  heen 
stmy  scholars*  oonmted  priests  and  monks,  pions  artisaos, 
and  snch  lika  They  were  for  the  most  part  heroio  men 
who  did  their  work  nobly.  But  some  of  them  had  no  real 
vocation  for  the  position  into  which  they  had  throst  them* 
selves.  They  had  been  prompted  by  snch  ignoble  motives 
as  discontent  with  their  condition,  the  desire  to  many  or 
to  make  legitimate  inegolar  connections,*  or  dislike  to  all 
authority  and  wholesome  restraintsL  They  had  brought 
neither  change  of  heart  nor  of  conduct  into  their  new 
surroundings,  and  had  become  a  source  of  danger  and 
bcaudal  to  the  small  ProtcHtant  communities. 

The  first  part  of  the  Ordinances  was  mejmt  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  condition  of  things,  and  aimed  at  giving  the 
Eeformed  Church  a  ministry  more  efficient  than  the  old 
priesthood,  without  claiming  any  specially  priestly  character. 

*  On  the  OOA  aid«  of  the  stone  ia  inscribed  : 

Le  xxvii  Ootnbre  MDLIII 
Mourut  sur  le  bucher  a  Cb«mpel 

MiCHKL  SEBVET 

dft  VniMMav*  d'Angon,  ii4  It  ssiz  SeplimliM  XBZL 

Mid  on  tiie  oUmt  : 

FUs  nqMotntttS  li  fMOiiiiaiiMUifti  de  OilWii  notre  gnod  fMsnMlmir, 
mais  oondemnuit  mie  errenr  qui  Ait  eella  d«  aoii  litola  tt  tome' 

ment  attach^  k  la  liberty  de  conscience  selon  les  vrais  principcs  de 
U  Rerormation  et  de  Tl^vangilo,  nous  aTOiM  (Ami  00  monument 

expiatoire.    Le  xxvii  Octobnj  MCMIII. 

*  Like  Jacqaes  Bernard,  the  Franciscan  monk,  who  was  one  of  the  pastors 
in  Oonow  nfltr  dio  baniahmeot  of  Gblvin  md  Farel,  who,  '*aim  onet  intor 
Brmgalii  enndu,  hootiUtar  npngnavit,  donoe  Ohiirtam  aUquMido  in  nioria 
fimna  oontemplatot  oot*' 
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The  ministerB  were  to  be  men  who  believed  that  th^  were 
called  by  the  voioe  of  God  speeldiig  to  the  individiial  aoal, 
and  thk  belief  in  a  divine  vooation  was  to  be  tested  and 
tried  in  a  threefold  way — ^by  a  eearching  examination,  by 
fik^ll  from  their  fellow-men  in  the  Church,  and  by  a  solemn 
institution  to  offica 

The  examination,  which  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the 
most  importiiiit,  was  conducted  by  those  who  were  already 
in  the  office  of  the  ministry.  It  concerned,  first,  the 
knowledge  which  the  candidate  had  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
of  his  ability  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  edification  of  the 
people ;  and,  second,  his  walk  and  conversation  in  so  far 
as  they  witnessed  to  his  power  to  be  an  example  as  well  as 
a  teacher.  The  candidate  was  then  presented  to  the  Smaller 
Council.  He  was  next  required  to  preach  before  the 
people,  who  were  invited  to  say  whether  his  ministrations 
were  likely  to  be  for  editiciition.  These  three  tests  passed, 
he  was  then  to  be  solemnly  set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  ministers,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
Ghnrch.  His  examination  and  testing  did  not  end  with 
bis  ordination.  All  the  ministers  of  the  city  were  com- 
manded to  meet  onoe  a  week  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Soriptnres,  and  at  these  meetings  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
one,  even  the  least  important,  to  bring  forward  any  cause 
of  complaint  he  believed  to  exist  against  any  of  his  brethren, 
whether  of  doctrine,  or  of  morals,  or  of  inefficient  discharge 
of  the  duties  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  pastors  who 
worked  in  the  villages  were  ordered  to  attend  as  often  as 
they  oould,  and  none  of  them  were  permitted  to  be  absent 
beyond  one  month.  If  the  meeting  of  ministers  failed  to 
agree  on  any  matter  brought  before  them,  they  were 
enjoined  to  cidl  in  the  Elders  to  assist  them ;  and  a  final 
appeal  was  always  allowed  to  the  Signory,  or  civil  antiiority. 
The  same  rigid  supervision  was  extended  to  the  whole 
people,  and  in  the  visitations  for  this  purpose  Elders  were 
always  associated  with  ministers.^    Every  member  of  the 

>  CorpM$  B^ormatontm,  xxxviii.  i.  (x.  i.)  17-20,  15-4d,  65-68,  93-99 
116-118.  X 
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little  xepablio»  surrounded  bj  so  many  and  powerful 
enemieet  wae  meant  to  be  a  soldier  trained  for  spiritual  as 
for  temporal  warfara  Calvin  added  a  spiritual  aide  to 
the  military  training  which  preserved  the  independenoe  of 
the  little  medieval  city  republics. 

He  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions  to  make  Geneva 
an  enlightened  town.  His  educational  policy  adopted  by 
the  Councils  was  stated  in  a  series  of  famous  regulations 
for  the  management  of  the  schools  and  College  of  the  city.^ 
He  sought  out  and  presented  to  the  Council  the  most 
noted  scholars  he  oould  attiact  to  Geneva.  Mathurin 
Cordier,  the  ablest  preceptor  that  France  had  produced  in  his 
generation ;  Besa,  its  most  illustrious  Humanist ;  Castellio 
and  Saunier,  were  all  teachers  in  the  dty.  The  fame  of 
its  schools  attracted  almost  as  many  as  persecution  drove 
to  take  refuge  within  its  walls.  The  religious  instruction 
of  the  young  was  carefully  attended  ta  Calvin's  earlier 
Catechism  was  revised,  and  made  more  suitable  for  the 
young;  and  the  children  were  so  well  grounded  that  it 
became  a  common  saying  that  a  boy  of  Geneva  could  give 
an  answer  for  his  faith  as  ably  as  a  *'  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne."  But  what  Geneva  excelled  in  was  its  training 
for  the  ministry  and  other  learned  professions.  Men  with 
the  passion  of  learning  in  their  blood  came  from  all  lands 
— from  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  even  from  Russia, 
and,  above  all,  from  France.  Pastors  educated  in  Geneva, 
taught  by  the  most  distinguislied  scholars  of  the  dj^y,  who 
had  gained  the  art  of  ruling  othei's  in  having  learned  how 
to  com!  11  and  themselves,  went  forth  from  its  schools  to 
become  the  ministers  of  the  struggling  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Rhine 
Provinces,  and,  above  all,  in  France.  They  were  wise,  in- 
defatigable, fearless,  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  their  work, 
extorting  praise  from  unwilling  mouths,  as  modest,  saintly, 
•*  with  the  name  of  Jesus  ever  on  their  lips  "  and  His  Spirit 
in  their  hearts.  What  they  did  for  Fiance  and  other 
countries  must  be  told  elsewhere. 

*  ChipitB  M^umuOanm,  xxxviiL  i  (x.  i )  66-80. 
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The  once  disorderly  city,  a  prey  to  its  own  internal 
factions,  became  the  citadel  of  the  Reformation,  defying 
the  threats  of  Bomanist  France  and  Savoy,  and  opening  ita 
gates  to  the  peneouted  of  all  lands.  It  continued  to  be 
so  for  generations,  and  the  victiins  of  the  dragonnade$  of 
Louis  XIV.  received  the  welcome  and  protection  accorded 
to  the  sufferers  under  the  Valois  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
What  it  did  for  tbem  may  he  best  told  in  the  words  ol  a 
refugees 

"  On  the  next  day,  a  Sunday,  we  reached  a  small  village 
on  a  hill  about  a  league  from  Geneva,  from  which  we 
could  see  that  fotj  with  a  joy  whidi  conld  only  be  compared 
to  the  c^ness  with  which  the  Israelites  behdd  the  Land 
of  CSanaan.  It  was  midday  when  we  reached  the  village, 
and  so  great  was  our  eagerness  to  be  as  BO(m  as  possible 
within  the  city  which  we  looked  on  as  our  Jerusalem,  that 
we  did  not  wish  to  stay  even  for  foml.  But  our  conductor 
informed  us  that  on  the  Sunday  the  gates  of  Geneva  were 
never  opened  until  after  divine  service,  that  is,  until  after 
four  o'clock.  We  had  therefore  to  remain  in  the  village 
until  about  that  hour,  when  we  mounted  our  horses  again. 
When  we  drew  near  to  the  town  we  saw  a  large  nmnber  of 
people  coming  ont  Onr  guide  was  surprised,  and  the 
more  so  when,  arriving  at  the  Plain-Palais,  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  town,  we  saw  comine  to  meet  us,  three 
carriages  escorted  by  halberdiers  and  followed  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  As  soon  as 
we  were  seen,  a  servant  of  the  Magistracy  approached  us 
and  prayed  us  to  dismount  to  salute  respectfully  'Their 
Excellencies  of  Geneva/  who  had  come  to  meet  us  and  to 
bid  ns  welcome.  We  obeyed.  The  three  carriages  having 
drawn  near,  there  alighted  from  each  a  m8|;istrate  and  a 
minister,  who  embrsoed  ns  with  tears  of  joy  and  with 
praises  of  our  constancy  and  endurance  far  gi-eater  than  we 
merited  .  .  .  Their  Excellencies  then  permitted  the  people 
to  approach,  and  there  followed  a  spectacle  more  touching 
than  ima<;ination  could  ])icture.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  (ireneva  had  rchiLivcH  sutlering  in  the  French  galleys 
(from  which  we  had  been  delivered),  and  these  good  people 
did  not  know  whether  any  of  them  might  be  among  our 
company.  So  one  heard  a  confused  noise, '  My  son  so  and 
so,  my  husband,  my  brother,  are  yon  there  ? '  One  can 
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imagine  what  embracings  welcomed  any  of  our  troop  who 
could  answer.  All  this  crowd  of  people  threw  iteelf  on  our 
necks  with  inexpressible  transports  of  joy,  praising  and 
magnifying  the  Lord  for  the  manifestation  of  His  grace  in 
our  foTour;  and  when  Their  Excellencies  asked  us  to  get 
on  hotaeback  again  to  enter  the  dtj,  we  were  scarcely  able 
to  obey,  80  impossible  did  it  seem  to  detach  ontselveB  from 
the  arms  of  these  pious  and  sealous  brethren,  who  seemed 
afraid  to  lose  sight  of  us.  At  last  we  remounted  and 
followed  Their  Excellencies,  who  conducted  us  into  the 
city  as  in  triumph.  A  magnificent  building  had  been 
erected  in  Geneva  to  lodge  citizens  who  had  fallen  into 
poverty.  It  liad  just  been  tiuished  and  furnished,  and  uo 
one  had  yet  lived  in  it  Their  Excellencies  thought  it 
conld  have  no  better  dedication  than  to  serve  aa  our 
habitation.  They  conducted  ua  there,  and  we  were  soon  on 
foot  in  a  spacious  court.  The  crowd  of  people  rushed  in 
after  us.  Those  who  had  found  relatives  in  our  company 
begged  Their  Excellencies  to  permit  them  to  take  them  to 
their  houses — a  request  willingly  granted.  M.  Bosquet, 
one  of  us,  had  a  mother  and  two  sisters  in  Geneva,  and 
they  had  come  to  claim  him.  As  lie  was  my  intimate 
friend,  he  begged  Their  Excellencies  to  permit  him  to  take 
me  along  with  him,  and  they  willingly  granted  hia  request. 
Fired  by  this  example,  all  ttie  burghers,  men  and  women, 
asked  Their  Excellencies  to  allo\s  them  the  same  favour  of 
lodging  these  dear  brethren  in  their  own  houses.  Their 
Excellencies  having  permitted  some  to  do  this,  a  holy 
jealousy  took  possession  of  the  others,  who  lamented  and 
bewailed  theniselves,  saying  that  they  could  not  be  looked 
on  as  good  and  loyal  citizens  if  they  were  refused  the  same 
favour ;  so  Their  Excellencies  had  to  give  way,  and  not  one 
•of  ua  was  left  in  the  Maison  F^^aise,  for  00  they  had 
called  the  magnificent  building."  ^ 

The  narrative  is  that  of  a  Protestant  condemned  to 
the  galleys  under  Louis  xiv. ;  but  it  may  serve  as  a 
picture  of  how  Geneva  acted  in  the  sixteenth  century 
when  the  small  city  of  13,000  aoula  received  and  pro- 
tected nearly  6000  refugees  driven  from  many  different 
knda  for  their  religion. 

rdifitn,  ierUtpar  lui-nUnu  (1757,  npab.  18S6),  pp.  404-407. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  BEFOBMATIONo  IN  FRANCE.^ 

§  1.  MairguariU  tPAngouUms  and  tht  group  nf  Mewux," 

Perhaps  no  one  so  thoroughly  repreeemts  the  sentiments 
which  inspired  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  for  Beforma- 
tion  in  France  as  Maignerite  d'Angouldme,*  the  sister  of 

'  SorRCKS :  Theodore  de  Beze  (Beza),  Histoire  EccUsinMique  dfs  ^gliaes 
rifoTTiUes  au  Royaume  <U  France  (ed.  by  0.  Baum  and  K  Cuuitz,  Paris, 
18SS-89) ;  J.  Onspin,  HUMn  du  mariyrs  pmkmtm  A  mit  d  vwri  pour  Is 
itiriU  (ed.  bj  Benoist,  ToalooM,  1885-87)  $  Henniqjard,  Correspondanee  de» 
M^ormat-rnrs  dans  leg  pays  de  lanr^nr /ranrni.^,  9  vols,  (floneva,  1878-91); 
Ctlyin's  Letters,  Corpus  Beformntorum,  vols,  xxxviii.  ii.-XLViii.  (Bruns* 
wick,  1872,  etc.) ;  Bonnet,  Leltres  de  Jean  Calvin,  2  vols.  (Pahs,  18i>4). 

Latsb  Books  :  B.  Dooanergae,  Jmn  CbMn,  8  toIs.  (publiahed  LnuaniM^ 
1899-1905) ;  H.  M.  Baird,  History  of  Ou  Rim  of  the  Huguenots  (London, 
1880),  and  Theodore  Bern  (New  York,  1899) ;  Laviaee,  Histoire  de  France, 
V.  i.  pp.  339  ff.  ;  ii.  183  ff.  ;  vi.  i.  ii.  ;  Hamilton,  "P«ri«  under  the  ValoU 
Kings  "  {Eng.  HitL  HevieWt  1886,  pp.  260-70). 

*  Kargaerfte  was  bom  «t  Angonllmo  oa  April  11th,  1402  ;  married  the 
feeble  Duke  of  Alenfom  in  1509  ;  was  a  widow  in  1525  ;  married  Henri 
d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  in  1527  ;  died  in  1549.  Her  only  cliild  was 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  heroic  mother  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  became 
Henri  iv.  of  France.  When  she  was  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  her  court  at 
Botiigee  WM  a  eentre  for  the  Hnnaniate  and  Beformera  of  Franoe ;  vben 
she  became  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  castle  at  N^rao  was  a  haven  for  all 
pcrseoxited  Protostanta,  The  literature  about  Marguerite  is  vrry  extonsive : 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  mention — G^nin,  Letlres  de  Margturite  d'A  iiyotUe.ne, 
fwim  de  Navam  (published  by  the  SoeidU  d§  rHi$toirtd$  #Vme,  1841-42) ; 
L6iidS$trd^fieimsd»Margverile  de  JVomm,  d^muprie  tonemvnpoMqmi 
A.  Lefranc,  Les  demieres  poieies  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre  (Paris,  1896) ; 
Becker,  "  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  diichcsse  d'Alen90i)  et  Gnillaiime  Bri^onnet, 
^veKjue  de  Meaux,  d'aprcs  leur  conespondance  manu^<rite,  1521-24  "  (in  the 
MmtteUH  de  tm  SoeUtide  FHietoin  du  JProtettantieme  franfaise,  zlix.  (Pari% 
ISIHI);  Damuiteter,  Mnraant     AmgemUmtt  Qimn  ^  Nmmm  (London^ 
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King  Francia  i.  A  stody  of  her  lettera  and  ai  her 
writioga — ^tbe  latter  being  for  the  moat  part  In  Tene— is 
almoet  esaential  for  a  true  knowledge  of  the  aapiratkxna  of 
the  nobleat .  minda  of  her  generatioD.  Not  that  ahe 
poBWBod  creative  energy  or  waa  hevKlf  a  thinker  of  any 
originality,  but  her  soul,  like  some  clear  aenaitive  mirror, 
received  and  reflected  the  most  tremulous  throb  of  the 
intellectual  and  religious  movements  around  her.  She 
had,  like  many  ladies  of  th:it  age,  devoted  herself  to  the 
New  Learning.  She  had  'mastered  Latin,  Itahan,  and 
Spanish  in  her  girlhood,  and  later  she  acquired  Greek  and 
even  Hebrew,  in  order  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues.  In  her  the  French  Renaissance  of  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  was  prolonged  throughout  the  fii-st  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  She  was  all  sentiment  and  affection, 
full  of  that  gentle  courage  which  soft  feminine  enthusiasm 
gives,  and  to  her  brother  and  more  masculine  mother 
(Louise  of  Savoy)  ^  she  was  a  being  to  be  protected 
against  the  consequences  of  her  own  tender  daring. 
Contemporary  writers  of  all  parties,  save  the  more  bitter 
defenders  of  the  prevalent  Scholaatic  Theology,  have 
aomething  good  to  aaj  about  the  pure,  bright,  ecstatic 
Qneen  of  Navarre.  One  calls  her  the  "violet  in  the 
xojal  garden,"  and  saya  that  she  unconsoioualy  gathered 
aioand  her  all  the  better  apirita  in  Franoe,  aa  the  wild 
thyme  attracts  the  bees. 

Ifaraiglio  Fioino  had  taught  her  to  drink  from  the 
well  of  Chriatian  Flatoniam;*  and  thia  myaticiam,  which 
had  little  to  do  with  dogma,  which  allied  itaelf  naturally 
with  the  poetical  aidee  of  philoeophy  and  morale  which 
suggeeted  great  if  indefinite  thonghta  about  God, — h  IM, 
k  StMl  N^keuaim,  la  SsuU  BotUi, — the  hnman  aonl  and  the 

1886);  Lavi'i'W',  Hisioirr  dc  Fran^r,  v.  i.  ;  Herminjanl,  Cnrrespondance,  etc., 
ToL  L,  which  conUios  sixteea  letters  written  bj  her,^d  twelve  addressed 
tolitr. 

1  Lonise  de  Savokb  Jmmial,  1476-1622  (in  Mieliand  ft  Pto^jonht, 

OoUedion,  etc.  v.).  ^ 

*  Lefranc,  ' '  Margtieritc  de  Navarre  et  le  platonismo  do  la  Eeiuusaanco  " 
(vols.  Iviii.  liz.  JiiUioUuque  de  V£koU  du  Chartes,  1897-88). 
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intimato  anUm  befeween  the  two^  was  perhaps  the  abiding 
part  of  her  ever-enlaigiiig  leligioiis  experienoei  Nicholas 
of  Gaaa»  who  tried  to  combine  the  old  Scholastic  with  the 
new  thoughts  of  the  Benaissanoe,  taught  her  sraoh  which 
she  never  unlearnt.  She  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures 
carefolly  lor  herself,  and  was  never  weaiy  of  dieeuesing 
with  others  the  meaning  of  passages  whidi  seemed  to  be 
difficnlt  She  listened  eagerly  to  the  preaching  of  Leftvre 
and  BooBsel,  and  carried  on  a  long  private  correspondence 
with  BriQonnet,  being  passioi&telj  desiroos,  she  said,  to 
learn  the  way  of  salvation."  ^  Both  Luther  and  Calvin 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her,  but  their  schemes  of 
theology  never  attracted  nor  subjugated  her  intelligence. 
Her  sympathies  were  drawn  forth  by  their  disdain  of 
Scholastic  Theology,  by  tlieir  denial  of  the  supernatural 
powers  of  the  priesthood,  by  their  proclamation  of  the 
power  and  of  the  love  of  God,  and  by  their  conception 
that  faith  unites  man  with  God — by  all  in  their  teaching 
which  would  assimilate  with  the  Christian  mysticism  to 
which  she  had  given  herself  with  all  her  bouI.  When 
her  religious  poems  are  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  she 
dwells  on  the  infinite  jKjwer  of  God,  the  mysticiil  absorp- 
tion of  the  human  life  within  tlie  divine,  and  praises  pas- 
sionately self-sacrifice  and  disdain  of  all  earthly  pleasures. 
She  extols  the  Lord  as  the  one  and  only  Saviour  and 
InterceBsor.  She  conteasts,  as  Luther  was  accustomed  to 
do,  the  Law  which  searches,  tries,  and  punishes,  with  the 
Gk>spel  which  pardons  the  sinner  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  of  the  work  which  He  finished  oa  the  Crosa  She 
looks  forward  with  eager  hope  to  a  world  redeemed  and 
regenerated  through  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  She 
insists  on  jostification  by  faith,  on  the  impoasibilitjr  of 
salvation  by  works,  on  predestination  in  the  sense  of 
absolute  dependence  on  God  in  the  last  resort  Works 
are  good,  but  no  one  is  saved  by  works ;  salvaticm  comes 
by  graces  and  **  is  the  gift  of  the  Most  High  God."  She 
otdls  the  Virgin  the  mcfet  blessed  among  women,  because 

*  Henniigard,  OomtiHmiametf  ete.  L  67. 
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she  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  "  Sovereign 
Saviour"  but  refused  her  any  higher  place;  and  in  her 
devotions  she  introduced  an  invocation  of  Our  Lord 
instead  of  the  Saht  Begina,  This  way  of  thinking  about 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  combined  with  her  indifference  to  the 
Saints  and  to  the  Mass*  and  her  undisguised  contempt 
for  the  more  superstitious  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  were 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  strong  attadcs  made  on  Marguerite 
by  the  Faculty  of  Theology  (the  Sorbonne)  of  Pari& 
She  cannot  be  caUed  a  Prdteetant,  but  she  had  broken 
completely  with  medieval  modes  of  religious  life  and 
thought 

Marguerite's  letters  contain  such  graphic  glimpses,  that 
it  is  possible  to  see  her  daily  life,  whether  at  Bouiges, 
where  she  held  her  Court  as  the  Duchesa  of  Alen(^uu,  or  ut 
Nerac,  where  she  dwelt  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Every 
hour  was  occupied,  and  was  lived  in  the  midst  of  company. 
Her  Conies  and  her  poetry  were  for  the  most  part  written 
in  her  litter  when  she  was  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another.  Her  "  Household  "  was  large  even  for  tlie  times. 
No  less  than  one  hundred  and  two  persons — ladies,  secre- 
taries, almoners,  physicians,  etc. — made  her  Court ;  and 
frequently  many  visitors  also  were  present.  The  whole 
"  Household,"  witli  the  visitors,  met  together  every  forenoon 
in  one  of  the  balls  of  the  Palace,  a  room  "  well-paved  and 
hung  with  tapestry,''  and  there  the  Prinoess  commonly 
proposed  some  text  of  Scripture  for  discussion.  It  was 
generally  a  passage  which  seemed  obscure  to  Marguerite ; 
for  example,  "The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."  All 
were  invited  to  make  suggestions  about  its  meaning.  The 
hostess  was  learned,  and  no  one  scrupled  to  quote  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  or  to  adduce  the 
opinions  of  such  earlier  Fathers  as  Augustine,  Jerome^ 
Ghrysostom,  or  the  Gr^ries.  If  it  surprises  us  to  find 
one  or  other  of  the  twenty  valeU  d$  Sombre,  who  were 
not  menials  and  were  privileged  to  be  present,  familiar 
with  theology,  and  able  to  quote  Greek  and  even  Hebrew, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Marguerite's  taleU  de  ekamhre 
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uudaded  distinguiBhed  Homaiiists  and  Eeformen,  to  whom 
she  extended  the  protective  priyile^^  of  being  enrolled  in 
her  "  Houaebold."  When  the  weather  permitted,  the  whole 
oompany  went  for  a  stroll  in  the  park  after  the  di0OUB8ion» 
and  then  seated  tthemseKves  near  a  "  pleasant  fbnntain  "  on 
the  turf,  "so  soft  and  delicate  that  they  needed  neither 
oarpet  nor  cnshioms."  ^  There  one  of  the  ladies-in-waitmg 
(thirty  dames  or  dmoiaeUu  belonged  to  the  "Household*^ 
read  alood  a  tale  from  tiie  Sqdameron,  not  forgetting  the 
improving  conversation  which  concludes  each  story.  This 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  talk,  after  which  they  retnmed  to 
the  Palace.  In  the  evening  the  "  Household  "  assembled 
again  in  a  hall^  fitted  as  a  simple  theatre^  to  witness  one  of 
the  Comedies  or  Bastomls  which  the  Queen  delighted  to 
write,  and  in  which,  through  a  medium  as  strange  as  the 
OonieSf  she  inculcated  her  mystical  Christianity,  and  gave 
expression  to  her  longings  for  a  reformation  in  the  Church 
and  8o<  itily.  Her  Court  was  the  precui-sor  of  the  salons 
which  in  a  later  age  exercised  such  a  poweiful  iuliueuce  on 
French  political,  literar}%  and  social  life. 

Marguerite  is  chielly  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
Hcptameron,  which  modern  seiitiiueut  cannot  help  regarding 
as  a  collection  of  scandalous,  not  to  say  licentious,  tales. 
The  incongruity,  aa  it  appears  to  us,  of  making  such  tales 
the  vehicle  of  moral  and  even  of  evangelical  instruction, 
causes  us  frequently  to  forget  the  conversations  which 
follow  the  stories— conversations  which  generally  inonleate 
moral  truths,  and  sometimes  wander  round  the  evangolicjil 
thouglit  that  man's  salvation  and  all  the  fruits  of  holy 
living  rest  on  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  the  only 
Saviour. .  "  Voiii^  Mudamu,  camme  la  fniff  du  hon  Comte  ne 
fiU  vaimue  par  tignes  ne  par  miradee  extiiieure,  sanhant  trie 
(im  qm  noiae  n*awme  fu'un  Sauveur,  lequel  en  disatU  Con' 
eammahm  esi,  a  monstri  qu*il  ne  laxssoU  point  d  un  aeUre 
tueeeteeur  pour  /aire  notrc  salut'**  So  diflerent  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  sixteenth  from  that  of  the  twentieth 

'  Sltplamerm,  Vnltmce, 
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oentmy,  that  Jeanne  d'Albret,  puritan  as  she  undoubtedly 
was,  took  pains  that  a  scrupulously  exact  edition  of  her 
mother's  CorUes  should  be  printed  and  pahliahed,  for  all  to 
read  and  profit  by. 

The  Beformers  with  whom  Marguerite  was  ehiefly 
asBociated  were  called  the  "group  of  Meanx."  OniUaame 
Briqoonet^^  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  earnestly  desired  reform 
but  dreaded  revolution,  had  gathered  round  him  a  hand  of 
scholars  whose  idea  was  a  reformation  of  the  Ghuroh  by  the 
Church,  in  the  Church,  and  with  the  Church.  They  were 
the  heirs  of  the  aspirations  of  the  great  oonoiliar  leaders  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Ctorson,  deeply  religiona  men, 
who  longed  tor  a  genuine  revival  of  futh  and  love.  They 
hoped  t6  reconcile  the  great  truths  of  Christian  dogma  with 
the  New  Learning,  and  at  once  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
Christian  intelligence,  and  to  impregnate  Humanism  with 
Chrifltian  morality. 

1^6  nian  who  inspired  the  movemeut  and  defined  its 
aims — "to  preach  Christ  from  the  sources" — was  JaequeH 
Leffevre  d'iltaples  (Stapulensis).^  He  had  beeu  a  distin- 
guished Humanist,  and  in  1507  had  resolved  to  consecrate 
his  learning  to  a  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  first 
fruit  of  this  resolve  was  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (1512),  in  which  a  revised  version  of 
the  Vulgate  was  published  along  with  the  traditional  text. 
In  his  notes  he  anticipated  two  of  Luther's  ideas — that 
works  have  no  merit  apart  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
that  while  there  is  a  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  there  is  no  tran substantiation. 
The  Beformers  of  Meaux  believed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 

*  nri^onnet  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family.  lie  was  bom  in  1470, 
destined  for  the  Church,  woa  Archdeacon  of  Rheims,  Bishop  of  Lodfevo  in 
1504,  1507  got  the  rich  Abbej  of  St.  GermaiU'des-Pr^  at  Paris,  and  became 
Msbop  of  Heraz  in  151S.  Ha  At  ohm  beguto  fsfoim  bis  diooete ;  eompelbd 
his  oorda  to  reside  in  their  paridiw ;  divided  the  diocese  into  tbicty-t«o  dia* 
tricta,  nnd  sent  to  each  of  them  a  preacher  for  part  of  tho  year. 

■  Cf.  K.  H.  Graf,  "Jacobus  Faber  StapulensU,"  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fkr  dU 
hidierUdu  tkidogit  for  1852,  1-86  ;  Domnergue,  J«am  Oalvi»t  i.  79-112  • 
Hermi^Jonl,  Oorrupimiamee,  L  8  «. 
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should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  people,  and  Leffevro 
took  Jean  de  R^ly's  version  of  the  Bible, — itself  a  revision 
of  an  old  thirteenth  century  French  translation, — revised 
it,  published  the  Gospels  in  June  1523,  and  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Old  Testament  followed  in  1525.  The  book  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  Marguerite,  and  became  widely  known  and 
read  throughout  France.  The  Princess  was  able  to  write 
to  Brigonnet  that  her  brother  and  mother  were  interested 
in  the  spread  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  hope  of  a 
reform  of  the  Church.^ 

Neither  Leffevre  nor  Briqoonet  was  the  man  to  lead  a 
Beformatiott.  The  Bishop  was  timid,  and  feared  the 
"  tomnlt " ;  and  Lef&vre,  like  Idaiguerite,  was  a  Christian 
mystic,'  with  all  the  mystic's  dislike  to  change  in  outward 
and  fixed  institntion&  More  radical  ideas  were  entering 
France  from  without.  The  name  of  Luther  was  known  as 
early  as  1518,  and  by  1520,  contemporary  letters  tell  us 
that  his  books  were  selling  by  the  hundred,  and  that  all 
thinking  men  were  studying  his  opinions.*  The  ideas  of 
Zwingli  were  also  known,  and  appeared  more  acceptable  to 
the  advanced  thinkers  in  France.  Some  members  of  the 
group  of  Meaux  began  to  reconsider  their  position.  The 
Pope's  Bull  exrommiinicating  Luther  in  1520,  the  result 
of  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  Paris  (tlie 
Sorhonne)  against  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  their  vindica- 
tion of  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Scholastic  Thc(jlogy 
made  it  a})parent  that  even  modest  reformB  \vi)\il(l  not  h(; 
tolerated  by  the  Church  as  it  then  existed.    The  FarUmtnL 

'  Herminjard,  Corres}>midaiice,  i.  78,  84,  85  n. 

*  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  kuown  that  Leftvre  tnvelled  toCknnany 
fa  aatrah  of  mamweripto  of  Mine  of  tho  cariior  myatioal  writora,  and  tbat  he 
tmbUaliad  in  1513  the  first  printed  edition  of  Hildegard  of  Biugen's  Librr 
^NOfCtviM  (Peltzer,  Deutsche  Mystik  und  dfuLichr  Kunsi  (Strassburg,  1899). 
p.  86),  under  the  title  Liber  trium  virorum  et  trium  ^riitMiium  virginum 
(Parii,  1518). 

•  Hanaiigaid,  Otrmfmiemct,  L  87  «»•  47*  48  ik,  68  and  «»,  84, 
ale. 
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of  PaiiB  (August  1521)  ordered  Luther's  books  to  be  given 
up.* 

Lef^vro  did  not  falter.  He  renuuned  what  he  had 
been — a  man  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  who  refused 
to  enter  it.  One  of  his  fellow-preachers  retracted  his 
opinions,  and  began  to  write  against  his  leader.  The 
young  and  fiery  GuiUaume  Farel  boldly  adopted  the  views 
of  the  Swiss  Beformers.  Brigonnet  temporised.  He  forbade 
the  preaching  of  Lntberan  doetrine  within  his  diooese, 
and  the  oirculatioo  of  the  Beform^r's  writings;  but  he 
continued  to  protect  Lef^vre,  and  remained  true  to  bis 
teaching.^ 

The  energetic  action  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  Parle- 
meni  of  Paris  showed  the  obstacles  which  lay  in  the  path 
of  a  peaoeful  Beformation.  The  library  of  Linus  de  Berquin 
.was  seised  and  condemned  (June  16th,  1523),  and  several 
of  his  books  burnt  in  front  of  N6tre  Darae  by  the  order  of 
PartefMtU  (August  8th).  Berquin  himself  was  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  King.*  In  March  1525,  Jean 
I^lerc,  a  wool-carder,  was  whipt  and  branded  in  i'aris ; 
and  six  months  later  was  burnt  at  Metz  for  alleged  out- 
rages on  objects  of  reverence.  The  (iovernment  had  to 
come  to  some  decision  about  the  religious  question. 

Marguerite  could  write  that  her  mother  and  her 
brother  were  "  more  than  ever  well  disposeil  tuwai-ds  the 
reformation  of  the  Church " ;  *  but  neither  of  them  had 
her  strong  religious  sentiment,  and  jioliey  rather  than  con- 
viction invariably  swayed  their  acliou.  The  Keforniation 
promoted  by  Lef^vre  and  believed  in  by  Mai^nierite  wan 
at  once  too  moderate  and  too  e.xucting  for  Francis  L  It 
could  never  be  a  \)aa\B  for  an  alliance  with  the  growing 
Protestantism  of  (Germany,  and  it  demanded  a  purity  of 
individual  life  ill-suited  either  with  the  personal  habits  of 

*  Journal  (Tun  BmrgfcU  4»  Barit  torn  It  rigm  di  FnmtaU  i,  JSIS-JMS 
(Paris,  18541,  104. 

*  Heriuiujarti,  Corretpomimnee,  L  153  jf. 

*  Jtmmal  tTw^  BmnrgmU^  tto.  y.  169. 

*  Hfrmtqjaid,  Otmufmiamdt  L  S4,  lOi ;  c£  86  «, 
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the  King  or  witii  the  mannen  of  the  Fkenoh  CScmrt  It  is 
therefore  not  to  he  wondered  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  Francis  L  wavered  between  a  negligent  pro- 
tection and  a  stem  repression  of  the  French  Beformers. 

§  2.  AtUmpU  to  ftpma  the  Mavmmt/or  Be/orm, 

The  years  1523-26  were  fiill  of  troubles  for  Franca 
The  Italian  war  had  been  unsuccessful.  Provence  had 
been  invaded.  Francis  i.  had  been  totally  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Pavia.  Dangers  of  various  kinds  within 
France  had  also  confronted  tlie  Government.  Bands  of 
marauders — les  aveiituriers  ^ — liad  pillaged  numerous  dis- 
tricts ;  and  so  many  conflagrations  had  taken  place  that 
people  believed  they  were  caused  by  emissaries  of  the 
public  enemies  of  France.  Louise  of  Savoy,  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  Eegent  during  her  son's  captivity  in  Madrid, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  formidable  powers 
of  the  FcaiefMiiU  of  Paris  and  of  the  Sorbonne.  Meaaurea 
were  taken  to  suppress  the  printing  of  Lutheran  and  hereto 
ioal  books,  and  the  ParUment  appointed  a  commiaaion  to 
discover,  try,  and  pumsb  heretica  The  leeult  was  a  some- 
what ineffective  persecution.'  The  preachers  of  Meaux  had 
to  take  refuge  in  Strassbug,  and  LeAvxe'a  tianalation  of 
the  Scripturea  waa  pahlidy  humt. 

When  the  King  returned  from  his  impiiaonment  at 
ICadrid  (March  he  seemed  to  take  the  aide  of  the 

Beformera.  The  Meaux  preachera  oame  hack  to  France, 
and  Lef^vxe  himaelf  waa  made  the  tutor  to  the  King^a 
youngest  aon.  In  1528-29  the  great  YteoxStk  Council  of 
Sena  met  to  consider  the  atate  of  the  Church.  It  reaffirmed 
moat  of  the  medisBval  poaitiona,  and,  in  oppoeition  to  the 
teachinga  of  Froteatanta,  declared  tiie  unity,  infallibility, 
and  visibility  of  the  Church,  the  authority"  of  Councils, 

*  The  depndfttiou  of  tboie  bands  of  brigands  are  frcqiientlj  referred  to 
in  the  Jmtm(d  (Tvn  JhwrgeaU  tU  /tetia,  pp.  119, 169,  IW,  176,  186,  201, 
249,  257,  402,  196. 

*  Of.  Journal  eTun  Bimrgeois^  etc  p.  276. 
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the  right  of  the  Ghnrdh  to  make  oanonical  ngnlatbns,  &Bt8» 
the  oelibacy  of  priests*  the  seven  saoraments,  the  Mass. 
purgatoiy,  the  Teneratum  of  samts,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  Scholastio  doctrines  of  free  will  and  faith  and 
work&  It  called  on  civil  rulers  to  ezecnte  the  oensues 
of  the  Church  on  heretics  and  sohismatioSf  It  also 
published  a  series  of  reforms  necessary — most  of  which 
were  already  contained  in  the  canon  law. 

While  the  Gonnoil  was  sitting,  the  BomaniBts  of  France 
were  startled  with  the  news  that  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  been  beheaded  and  otherwise  mutilated.  It 
was  the  first  manifestation  of  the  revohitionary  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  in  France.  The  King  was  furious.  He 
caused  a  new  statue  to  be  made  in  silver,  and  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  renewal  of  the  persecutions  (May  31st, 
1528).  Four  years  later  his  policy  altered.  He  desired 
alliances  with  the  Enfilish  and  German  Protestants ;  one 
of  the  Reformers  of  Meaux  preached  in  the  Louvre  during 
Lent  (1533),  and  some  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
accused  the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre  of  heresy,  were 
banished  from  Paris.  In  spite  of  the  ferment  caused  by 
the  Evangelical  address  of  Nicolas  Cop,  and  the  flight  of 
Cop  and  of  Calvin,  the  real  author  of  the  address,  the  King 
still  seemed  to  favour  reform.  Evangelical  sermons  were 
again  preached  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  King  spoke  of  a 
conference  on  the  state  of  religion  witliin  Franca 

The  afiGur  of  the  Flaeardt  caused  another  storm.  On 
the  morning  of  Oct  18th,  1584,  the  citisens  of  Paris  f6nnd 
that  broadsides  or  plaeofda,  attacking  in  very  strong  lan- 
gnage  the  ceremony  of  the  Mass,  had  heen  Mxed  to  the 
waUs  of  the  principal  streets.  TbenplaeardB  affirmed  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  was  perfect  and 
unique,  and  therefore  could  never  be  repeated ;  that  it  was 
sheer  idolatry  to  say  that  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ 
was  enclosed  within  the  wafer,  "  a  man  of  twenty  cat  thirty 
years  in  a  morsel  of  paste  " ;  that  transnbstantiation  was  a 
gross  error;  that  the  Mass  had  been  perverted  from  its 
true  meaning,  which  is  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  bacrifice 
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and  death  of  our  Lord ;  and  that  the  eolemii  oeremonj  had 
beoome  a  time  "  of  beU-ringmge,  shoiitiiigB,  aiiigiiig;  tvaving 
of  lampe  and  Bwingnig  of  inoenae  pots,  after  the  fashion 
of  sorcerera."  The  violence  of  language  was  extreme. 
"  The  Pope  and  all  his  vermin  of  oardinala,  of  bishopB,  of 
priests,  of  monks  and  other  hypocrites,  sayers  of  the  Mass, 
and  all  those  who  consent  thereto^"  were  liars  and  blas- 
phemers. The  author  of  this  broadside  was  a  certain 
Antdne  Marooort^  who  had  fled  from  France  and  taken 
refnge  in  NenohftteL  The  audacity  of  the  men  who  had 
posted  the  placards  in  Paris  and  in  other  towns, — Origans, 
Blois,  Amboise, — and  had  even  fixed  one  on  the  door  of 
the  King's  bedchamber,  helped  to  rouse  the  Roniaiiists  to 
frenzy.  The  Farlemcnt  and  the  University  demanded 
loudly  that  extreme  measures  should  be  taken  to  crush  the 
heretics ;  ^  and  everywhere  expiatory  processions  were 
formed  to  protest  against  the  sacrilege.  The  King  himself 
and  the  great  nobles  of  the  Court  took  jmrt  in  one  in 
January,^  and  during  that  month  more  than  thirty-five 
Lutherans  w-ere  arrested,  tried,  and  burnt.  Several  well- 
known  Frenchmen  (seventy-three  at  least),  among  them 
Clement  Marot  and  Mathurin  Cordier,  fled  the  country,  and 
their  ])ossessiou8  were  confiscated. 

After  this  outburst  of  persecution  the  King's  policy 
again  changed.  He  was  once  more  anxious  for  an  alliance 
with  the  Protestants  of  Germany.  An  amnesty  was  pro- 
claimed for  all  save  the  "  Sacramentarians,"  i.e,  the  followers 
of  Zwingli.  A  few  of  the  exiled  Frenchmen  returned, 
among  them  Clement  Marot.  The  Chancellor  of  Fiance, 
Antoine  du  Bourg,  went  the  length  of  inviting  the  German 
theologians  to  come  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in 
a  religious  conference,  and  adhered  to  his  proposal  in  spite 

^  Journal  d  un  Bourgeou^  etc:  "  Fot  sonn^  par  deux  trompettea  et  ox'vk 
an  Pihyt  aor  U  piem  d«  nwrbre,  que  s'il  y  ayoit  penoniM  qui  Mtnt 
Mudgner  oeluy  on  oeulx  qui  avoknt  fiioM  Iw  diets  plMars,  en  r^vHaat  «tt 

certitude,  il  lenr  seroit  dormt*  cent  esf^ns  par  la  oour"  (p.  442). 

'  Ibid.  pp.  442-444.  The  Dauphin,  the  Dukos  of  Orleans  and  Angouleme, 
and  a  youug  German,  Prince  de  Veuddme,  carried  thu  four  batons  siupportiag 
"m  beau  etol**  over  the  Hotk 
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of  the  protests  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  nothing  came  of 
it.  The  German  Protestant  theologians  refused  to  rislc 
themselves  on  French  soil ;  and  the  exiled  Frenchmen 
mistrusted  the  King  and  his  Chancellor.  The  amnesty, 
however,  deserves  remark,  because  it  called  forth  the  letter 
of  Calvin  to  Francis  i.  which  forma  the  "  dedicaUon "  or 
preface  to  his  Christian  Institution. 

The  work  of  re[)rcs8ion  was  resumed  with  increased 
severity.  Boyal  edicts  and  mandates  uiging  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy  followed  each  other  in  rapid  snccession — 
Edict  to  the  Parlnnent  of  Toulouse  (Dec.  16th,  1638), 
to  the  Parlements  of  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  Bouen  (June 
24th,  1539);  a  general  edict  issued  from  Fontainebleau 
(June  Ist,  1640);  an  edict  to  the  FarUmeni  of  Tonlouse 
(Aug.  29tii,  1642);  mandaU  to 'the  PaH$meiUs  of  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  Bgon,  Grenoble,  and  Bouen  (Aug.  30th,  1542). 
The  general  Edict  of  Fontsinebleau  was  one  of  exceptional 
severity.  It  was  intended  to  introduce  a  mom  summary 
procedure  in  heresy  trials,  and  eigoined  officials  to  proceeil 
against  all  persons  tainted  wi^  heresy,  even  against 
ecclesiastics  or  those  who  had  the  "  benefit  of  dergy  " ;  the 
of^t  of  appeal  was  denied  to  those  suspected ;  negligent 
judges  were  tiireatened  with  the  King's  displeasure ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  urged  to  show  greater  zeal,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  powers  given  to  the  civil  courts. 
"  Every  loyal  subject,"  the  edict  said,  "  must  denounce 
heretics,  and  employ  all  means  to  ro<jt  them  out,  just  as  all 
men  are  bound  to  run  to  help  to  extinguish  a  public  confla- 
gration." This  edict,  slightly  modified  by  the  Parlemevf 
of  Paris  (July  1543)  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  remained  in  force  in  Fiance  for  the  nino 
following  years.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  thoruuf^hness,  succeeding 
edicts  and  mandats  declare  that  heresy  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  France. 

The  Sorbonne  and  the  Parlements  (especially  those  of 
Paris  and  Aix)  urged  on  the  persecution  of  the  "  Lutherans." 
The  former  drafted  a  series  of  twenty-five  articles  (a  refuta- 
tion of  the  1541  edition  of  Calvin's  JnUUMiion)^  which  we:  j 
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meant  to  aasert  oonoiflelj  the  dogma  of  the  Church,  and  to 
deny  whatever  the  Befermen  tought  prejudicial  to  the 
doctrines  and  praotioeB  of  the  medisBval  Church.  These 
articles  were  approved  by  the  King  and  his  Privy  Council, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  published  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  gave  instructions  to  deal  with  all  who 
preached  or  taught  anything  contrary  or  repugnant  to 
them.  This  ordinance  was  at  once  registered  by  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Paris.  Thus  all  the  powers  of  the  realm  committed 
themselves  to  a  struggle  to  extirpate  the  Reformed  teaching, 
and  were  armed  with  a  test  which  was  at  once  clear  and 
comprehensive.  Not  content  with  this,  the  Sorb<3ime  began 
a  list  of  prohibited  boi)ks  (1542—43) — a  list  containing  the 
works  of  Calvin,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Clement  Marot,  and 
the  translations  of  scripture  edited  by  Robert  Estienne, 
and  the  Parlement  issued  a  severe  ordinance  against  all  Pro- 
testant propaganda  by  means  of  printing  or  the  selling  of 
books  (July,  1542). 

These  various  ordinances  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
were  applied  promptly  and  rigorously,  and  the  fires  of 
persecution  were  soon  kindled  all  over  Fiance.  The  pla4X 
Maubert  was  the  scene  of  the  martyrdoms  in  Paris. 
There  were  no  great  miUhda-/i»,  bnt  oontinual  mttition  is 
made  of  burning  two  or  three  martyrs  at  once.  Two 
aets  of  persecution  cast  a  dark  stain  on  the  last  yean  of 
*  Fianoia  L — the  slau^tor  of  the  Waldenses  d  the  Durance 
in  1546,  and  tiie  martyrdom  of  the  "  fourteen  of  Meaux.** 

A  portion  of  Provence,  skirting  the  Durance  where 
that  river  is  about  to  flow  into  the  Bhone,  had  been 
almost  depopulated  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  ai^  the  land- 
owners had  invited  peasanto  from  the  Alps  to  settle  within 
their  territoriee.  The  incomers  were  Waldenses;  their 
religion  was  guaranteed  protection,  and  their  industry  and 
thrift  soon  covered  the  desoUte  region  with  ferble  farms. 
When  the  Beformation  movement  had  estehlished  itself  in 
Qermany  and  Switzerland,  these  villagers  were  greatly  in- 
terested. They  drew  up  a  brief  statement  of  what  they 
believed,  and  seut  it  to  the  leading  Reformers,  accompanied 
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hy  a  number  of  questions  on  matters  of  religion.  They  re- 
ceived long  answers  from  Bncer  and  fh>m  Oecolampadios, 
and,  having  met  in  conference  (Sept.  1532)  at  Angrogne  in 
Piedmont,  they  drafted  a  simple  confession  of  iaith  based 
on  the  replies  of  the  Beformers  to  their  questions.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  view  the  progress  of  tiie  Befonna- 
tion  within  France  with  interest,  and  that  they  should  con- 
tribute 600  crowns  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  anew 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  French  by  Robert  Olivetan. 
Freedom  to  practise  their  religion  had  been  granted  for  two 
centuries  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirty  Waldensian  villages, 
and  they  conceived  that  in  exhibiting  their  sympathy  with 
French  Protestantism  they  were  acting  within  their  ancient 
rights.  Jean  de  Roma,  Inquisitor  for  Provence,  thought 
otherwise.  In  1532  he  began  to  exhort  the  villagers  to 
abjure  their  opinions ;  and,  finding  his  entreaties  without 
effect,  he  set  on  foot  a  severe  persecution.  The  Waldenses 
appealed  to  the  King,  who  sent  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  with  the  result  that  Jean  de  Boma  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  the  country. 

The  persecution  was  renewed  in  1 535  by  the  Archbishop 
and  Parlement  of  Aix,  who  cited  seventeen  of  the  people  of 
Merindol,  one  of  the  villages,  before  them  on  a  charge  of 
heresy.  When  they  failed  to  appear,  the  Parlement  pub- 
lished (Nov.  18th,  1640)  the  celebrated  ArrU  de  Meriridol, 
which  sentenced  the  seventeen  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake. 
The  Waldenses  again  appealed  to  the  King,  who  pardoned 
the  seventeen  on  the  condition  that  they  should  abjure  their 
heresy  within  three  months  (Feb.  8th,  1541).  There  was 
a  second  appeal  to  the  King,  who  again  protected  the 
Waldenses;  but  during  the  later  months  of  1541  the  Barle- 
mtni  of  Aiz  sent  to  His  M^esty  the  false  information  that 
the  people  of  Merindol  were  in  open  in8urreetioii»  and 
were  threatening  to  sack  the  town  of  MarseUlssi  Upon 
this,  Francis,  uiged  thereto  by  Oardinal  de  Toumon,  recalled 
his  protection,  and  ordered  all  the  Waldenses  to  be  exter- 
minated (Jan.  l0t»  1545).  An  army  was  stealthily 
organised,  and  during  seven  weeks  of  daughter,  amid  all 
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the  accompaniments  of  treachery  and  brutality,  twenty-two 
of  the  thirty  Waldensian  villages  were  utterly  destroyeil, 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men  and  women  were 
slain,  and  seven  hundred  men  sent  to  the  galleja  Those 
who  scaped  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.^ 

The  persecution  at  Meaux  (1546)  was  more  limited  in 
extent,  but  was  accomiwxnied  by  such  tortures  that  it  formed 
a  fitting  introduction  to  the  severitioB  of  the  leign  of 
Henri  u. 

The  Beformed  at  Meaux  had  organised  themselves  into 
a  congregation  modelled  on  that  of  the  French  refugees  in 
Straasbuig:  They  had  chosen  IMerre  Leclerc  to  be  their 
pastor,  and  one  of  their  number,  Etienne  Manc^nn,  gave  his 
house  for  the  meetings  of  the  congr^tion.  The  authorities 
heard  of  the  meetings,  and  on  Sept  8  th,  1546,  a  sadden 
visit  WBS  made  to  the  house,  and  sixty-one  persons  were 
arrested  and  brou^^t  before  the  JMement  of  Pans.  Their 
special  crime  was  that  they  had  engeged  In  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  declared 
that  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  had  shown  culpable  n^Iigence 
in  permitting  such  meetings ;  that  the  evidence  indicated 
that  there  were  numbers  of  "Lutherans"  and  heretics  in 
Meaux  besides  those  brought  before  it^  and  that  all  such 
were  to  be  sought  out;  that  all  books  in  the  town  which 
concerned  the  Christian  religion  were  to  be  deposited  in  the 
record-ofBce  within  eight  days ;  that  special  sermons  were 
to  be  delivered  and  expiatory  processions  organised ;  and 
that  the  house  of  Etienne  Mangin  was  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  a  chupel  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
erected  on  the  site.  It  condemned  fourteen  of  the  accused  to 
be  burnt  alive,  after  having  suffered  the  severest  tortures 
which  the  law  permitted  ;  five  to  be  hung  up  by  the  armpits 
to  witness  the  execution,  and  then  to  be  scourged  and  im- 
prisoned ;  others  to  witness  the  execution  with  cords  round 
their  necks  and  with  their  heads  bare,  to  ask  pardon  for  their 
crime,  to  take  part  in  an  expiatory  procession,  and  to  listen 

1  Bulletin  A  la  SoeiMi  d»  tHMn  d%  Pr(dt$UmtumeJrai^ai$  for  185S, 
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to  a  aemKm  on  the  adotatioii  doe  to  the  Body  of  CSirist 
pment  in  the  Holy  Sacnunent  A  few,  mostly  women, 
were  aoqnitt^.^ 

Fiends  L  died  in  Maioh  1547.  The  persiBtent  perse- 
cation  which  had  marked  the  later  years  of  his  reign  had 
done  little  or  nothing  to  qnenoh  the  growing  Protestantism 
of  I^ce.  It  had  only  soooeeded  in  driving  it  heneath 
the  surface. 

Henry  IL  never  indulged  in  the  vaoillating  policy  of  his 
father.  From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  set  himself 
resolntely  to  oomhat  the  Beformation.  His  favourite 
councillors — his  all-powerful  mistress,  Diane  of  Poitiers ;  his 
chief  Minister,  the  Constable  Montmorency,  in  high  repute 
for  his  skill  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government ;  the 
Guises,  a  great  family,  originally  belonging  to  Lorraine,  who 
had  risen  to  jx>vver  in  France — were  all  strong  supporters 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  resolute  to  destroy  the 
growing  Protestiintism  of  France.  The  declared  policy  of 
the  King  was  to  slay  the  Reformation  by  attacking  it  through 
every  form  of  legal  suppression  that  could  be  devised. 

{  8.  Cfha$iff$  in  the  CfhmraeUr  of  ih$  M&vemMi  fir  Sefirm, 

The  task  was  harder  than  it  had  been  daring  the  reigrt 
of  Francis.  In  spite  of  the  penecations,  the  adherents  of 
the  new  faith  had  gone  on  increasing  in  a  wonderful  way. 
Many  of  the  priests  and  monks  had  been  converted  to  Evan- 
gelical doctrines.  They  taught  them  secretly  and  openly ; 
and  they  could  expose  in  a  telling  way  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  having  known  them  from  the  inside.  School- 
masters, if  one  may  judge  fkom  the  arrUa  of  the  J^arkmnUs, 
were  oontinaally  blamed  for  diasoading  their  pupils  from 
gmng  to  Mass,  and  for  corrupting  the  youth  by  instraoting 
them  in  the  "false  and  pemicioas  doctrines  of  Geneva." 
Many  Colleges  were  named  as  seed-beds  of  the  Beformation 
— Angers,  Boarges»  Fontenay,  La  Bochell^  London,  Niort, 
Nimes,  and  PoitiersL  The  theatre  itself  became  an  agent 
>  H.  M.  Boww,  The  Fmrkm  ^Mtmm  (Londoo,  1894). 
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for  refonn  when  the  ooiraptions  of  the  Church  and  the 
moralB  of  the  clergy  were  attacked  in  popular  playa  The 
refugees  In  Strattburg,  Geneva,  and  Lauaanne  spared  no 
pains  to  send  the  Evangelical  doctrinea  to  thehr  oonntrymen. 
Ardent  young  Frenchmen,  trained  abroad,  took  their  lives 
in  their  hand,  and  crept  quietly  through  the  length  and 
bieadth  of  Etance.  They  met  converts  and  inqmreis  in 
Bolitary  suburbs,  in  oeUars  of  houses,  on  highways,  and  by 
the  rivers.  The  recordB  of  the  ecclesiastical  poUoe  enable 
us  to  trace  the  spread  of  the  Beformation  along  the  great 
roads  and  waterways  of  France.  The  missionera  changed 
their  names  frequently  to  elude  observation.  Some,  with 
a  daring  beyond  their  fellows,  did  not  hesitate  to  visit  the 
towns  and  preach  almost  openly  to  the  people.  The  propa- 
ganda carried  on  by  colporteurs  was  scarcely  less  successful. 
These  were  usually  young  men  trained  at  Geneva  or  Strass- 
burg.  They  carried  their  books  in  a  pack  on  their  backs, 
and  hawked  them  in  village  and  town,  describing  their  con- 
tents, and  making  little  sermons  for  the  listeners.  Among 
the  notices  of  seizures  we  find  such  titles  as  the  following : 
— Les  Colloqiies  of  Erasmus,  La  Fontaine  de  Vie  (a  selection 
of  scriptural  passages  translated  into  French),  the  Livre 
vraye  et  jmrfaicte  oraison  (a  translation  of  extracts  from 
Luther's  writings),  the  Cinquante-dmix pmumcs,  the  CcU^chisvie 
de  GcTUve,  PrUrcs  cccldsiastiques  avec  la  mani^re  d'administrer 
les  sacremcnts,  an  Alphabet  chrHien,  and  an  Instruction 
ehrStienm  pour  les  petits  enfarUs.  No  edicts  against  printing 
books  which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authoritiee  were  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  seci«t 
colportage. 

In  these  several  ways  the  Evangelical  faith  was  spread 
abroad,  and  before  the  death  of  Francis  there  was  not  a 
district  in  France  with  the  single  exception  of  Brittany 
which  had  not  its  secret  Protestants^  while  many  parts  it 
the  country  swarmed  with  them. 
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§  4.  CWvm  and  ki$  Ii^kienee  in  Franee, 

The  Reformation  in  France  had  been  rapidly  changing 
its  character  Bince^^^JS*.  ^  which  Lef^vre  died, 

and  in  which  Calvin's  Christian  Institution  was  published. 
It  was  no  longer  a  Christian  mysticism  supplemented  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  had  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  individual  followers  of  Luther  or  ZwingU ;  it 
had  become  united,  piOBenting  a  f^lir^  phAl<my  to  its  foes ;  it 
had  rallied  round  a  manifesto  which  was  at  once  a  com- 
pleted scheme  of  doctrine,  a  prescribed  mode  of  worship,  and 
a  oode  of  morals ;  it  had  found  a  leader  who  was  both  a 
master  and  a  commander-in-chief.  The  publication  of  the 
ChritUan  IndUuHon  had  effected  this.  The  yonog  man 
whom  the  Town  Ckraneii  of  Geneva  oonld  speak  of  as  "a 
certain  Frenchman  "  {Gattus  ^^widam)  soon  took  a  foremost 
place  among  the  leaders  of  the  whtde  Beformation  move- 
ment, and  moulded  in  his  plastic  hands  the  Beformation 
in  France. 

Calvin's  early  life  and  his  work  m  Geneva  have 
already  been  described;  but  his  special  influence  on 
France  must  not  psss  unnoticed.^  He  had  an  extra- 
ordinary  power  over  his  oo-xeligionisfca  hi  his  native  land.' 
He  was  a  FranehmadCooe  of  flMmsdves;  no  foreigner 
spealdng  an  unfamiliar  tongue ;  no  enemy  of  the  Fatherland 
to  follow  whom  might  seem  to  be  unpatriotic!^  It  is  true 
that  hia  fixed  abode  lay  beyond  the  confines  of  France ; 
but  distance,  which  gave  him  freedom  of  action,  made  him 

*  Cf.  above,  pp.  92  ff.  What  follows  on  Calvin's  inflnence  on  the  llcfor- 
mation  in  France  has  been  borrowed  largely  from  M.  Henri  Lemomiier, 
HUMndeFnmee,  etc.  (Paria,  1903-4}  Y.  L  pp.  881-883,  ii.  pp.  183-187,  etc. ; 
only  a  Fwrmtliniin  oan  diaoibs  it  and  ham  ^ympathfltioally. 

'  The  Venetian  AmbMsador  at  the  Court  of  France,  writing  in  1561  to 
the  Doge,  says,  "  Your  Serenity  will  hardly  believe  the  influence  and  the 
great  power  which  the  principal  minister  of  Geneva,  by  pvnt  Calvin,  a 
Fnoehnnii  and  a  nativa  of  Fioudy,  poaMMM  in  thb  Unedkm.  Ha  it* 
nan  of  aztnoidinaiy  authority,  who  by  his  mode  of  life,  hit  dootrhiM  and 
his  writings,  ristn  suprior  to  all  the  net"  {(UUmiair  ^  State  J^tfm^ 
Vwttua^  16SS^,  p.  823). 
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the  more  esteemed.  He  was  the  apostle  who  wrote  "  to 
aU  tiiAfe  be  in  Fnuioe»  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be 

While  still  a  student,  CSalyin  had  shown  that  he 
possessed,  besides  a  marveUous  memory,  an  acate  and  pene- 
trating intellect,  with  a  great  faoultj  for  assimilating  ideas 
and  modes  of  thought ;  but  he  kcfeed  what  may  be  called 
artistic  imagination,'^  and  neither  poetry  nor  art  seemed  to 
strike  any  responsive  chord  in  his  souL  His  conduct  was 
always  struigbtforwaxd,  irreproachable,  and  dignified ;  he  was 
by  education  and  breeding,  if  not  by  descent^  the  polished 
^fenoh  gentleman,  and  was  most  at  home  with  men  and 
women  of  noble  birth.  His  character  was  serious,  with 
little  playfulness,  little  vivacity,  but  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  sympathy.  He  was  reserved,  somewhat  shy, 
slow  to  make  intimate  friends,  but  once  made  the  friend- 
ships lasted  for  life.  At  all  periods  of  age,  boy,  student, 
man  of  letters,  leader  of  a  great  party,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  centre  of  attraction  and  of  deferential  trust.  The 
effect  of  this  mysterious  charm  was  felt  by  others  besides 
those  of  his  own  age.  His  professor,  Mathurin  Cordier, 
beciinie  his  devoted  disciple.  Melanchthon  wished  that 
he  might  die  with  his  head  on  (Jalvin's  breast.  Luther, 
in  spite  of  his  suspicion  of  everything  that  came  from 
Switzerland,  was  won  to  love  and  trust  him.  And  Knox, 
the  most  rugged  and  independent  of  men,  acknowletlged 
Calvin  as  his  master,  consulted  ^um  in  every  doubt  and 
tlitiiculty,  and  on  all  occasions  save  one  meekly  followed 
his  counsels.  He  loved  children,  and  hod  them  at  his 
house  for  Christmas  trees;  but  (and  this  is  character- 
istically French)  always  addressed  them  with  ceremonious 

'  Calvin  did  not  lack  inia^nii.ition.  The  sanctified  imagination  has  never 
mado  grander  or  loftier  flight  than  in  the  thought  of  the  FitTpomt  qf  Qod 
niofteg  alowly  down  through  the  Agn,  maWiig  fbr  mdomptioii  and  for  tlM 
('MUbliibniait  of  the  Kingdom,  which  ia  the  master-ide*  la  tho  Ohirutiem 

Insdluticm.  Tt  was  de  Bo/p  (Hi'za\  not  Cnlvin,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  seventeenth  oentury  doctrine  of  predestination, — a  conception  which 
ditfored  from  Calvin's  as  widely  as  the  skeleton  ditfera  from  the  man 
instinct  with  life  and  aetioa. 
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politeDeti^  as  If  they  wove  grown  men  and 

as  miioh  oonaideiatioii  as  bimsdl   It  was  this  tndt  tiiat 

oaptmted  de  Bise  when  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve. 

Galvin  was  a  democsiat  mtelleotiially  and  by  silent 
principle.  This  appeals  ahnost  everywhere  in  his  private 
writings,  and  was  noted  by  saofa  a  keen  observer  as 
Tavannea  It  was  never  more  nnoonsciously  displayed 
than  in  the  prafMse  or  dedieation  ot  the  Ckriiikm 
IndUuHoik 

"This  preface,  instead  of  pleading  with  the  King  on 
behalf  of  the  Reformation,  places  the  movement  right  before 
him,  and  makes  him  see  it.  Its  tone  throughout  firm  and 
dignified,  calm  and  stately  when  Calvin  addresses  Francis 
I.  directly,  more  bitter  and  sarcastic  when  he  is  speaking 
of  theologians,  la  pensie  et  la  forme  du  UyU  Unites  vibranies 
du  ion  hUblique,  the  very  simplicity  and  perfect  frankness 
of  the  address,  give  the  impression  of  one  who  is  speaking 


democrat  without  a  trace  of  the  revolutionary."  ^ 

The  source  of  his  power — logic  impregnated  by  the 
passion  of  conviction — is  so  |>eculiarly  French  that  perhaps 
only  his  countrymen  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate  it, . 
and  they  have  not  been  slow  to  do  so. 

All  these  characteristic  traits  appealed  to  them.  His 
passion  for  equality,  as  strong  as  the  Apostle  Faur8>  oom- 
pelled  him  to  take  his  followers  into  his  confidence,  to 
make  them  apprehend  what  he  knew  to  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  his  heart  It  forced  him  to  exhibit  the 
reasons  for  his  f^th  to  all  who  cared  to  know  them,  to 
anax^  them  in  a  logical  order  which  would  appeal  to 
their  understanding,  and  his  passion  of  conviction  assured 
him  and  them  that  what  he  taught  was  the  very  truth  of 
Cvod.  Then  he  was  a  very  great  writer,*  one  of  the  founders 

*  Henri  LsDOiiBier,  SUIoire  de  France,  etc.  (Paris,  1908)  Y.  i  888. 

•  "Calvin  fut  un  trfea  grand  ^crivain.  Je  dirais  ni^me  que  ce  fat  Ic  plus 
grand  ^rivain  du  16"  sieole  si  j'estinmis  plus  que  je  ne  fuis  It*  style  proprement 
dit.  .  .  .  Encore  eat-il  qu'il  me  faut  bien  reconiiaitre  que  le  style  de  Calvin 
ettdetoulM  ttgrlw  dnlS*  tSkeit  oduiqai  a  le  plusde  dyU,  .  .  •  Bctke 


on  equal  terms  with  his  peer. 
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of  modern  French  prose,  the  most  exquisite  literary  medium 
that  exists,  a  man  made  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
people.  He  wrote  all  his  important  works  in  French  for 
bis  countiymen,  as  well  as  in  Latin  for  the  learned  world. 
His  language  and  style  were  fresh,  clear,  and  simple ;  with- 
out affected  elegance  or  pedantic  display  of  erudition ;  full  of 
vigour  and  verve ;  here,  caustic  wit  which  attracted ;  there, 
eloquence  which  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers  beoausa 
it  throbbed  with  burning  passion  and  strong  emotion. 

It  is  unlikely  that  all  his  disciples  in  France  appreciated 
his  doctrinal  system  in  its  details.  The  CkriiHan  ItuUtution 
appealed  to  them  as  the  strongest  protest  yet  made  against 
the  abuses  and  scandals  of  the  Boman  Church,  as  contain- 
ing a  code  of  dnties  owed  to  CM  and  man,  as  exhibiting 
an  ideal  of  life  pure  and  lofty,  as  promising  everlasting 
blessedness  for  the  caUed  and  chosen  and  faithfoL  "It 
satisfied  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  inteUects  which 
demanded  logical  proof  and  the  souls  which  had  need  of 
enthusiasm.'' 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Calvin's  theology  was  less 
original  and  effective  than  bis  legislation  or  policy.^  The 
statement  seems  to  overlook  the  peculiar  service  which  was 

rendered  to  the  Reformation  movement  by  the  Institution, 
The  Reformation  was  a  rebellion  against  the  external 
authority  of  the  medieval  Church  ;  but  every  revolt,  even 
that  against  the  most  flagrant  abuses  and  the  most  corrupt 
rule,  carries  in  it  seeds  of  evil  which  must  be  slain  if  any 
real  progress  is  to  be  made.  For  it  instinctively  tends  to 
sweep  away  all  restraints — those  that  are  good  and 
necessary  as  well  as  those  that  are  bad  and  harmful. 
The  leaders  of  every  movement  for  reform  have  a  harder 

qu'il  parle  radmirable  prose,  si  olaire,  limpide  et  iaoile,  du  15°  sitols,  aveo 
€0  qnelqiiedioMdepliM  ienn«,d»pliis  mmni  tide  plus  Tiifl  qnel'^tiide  dat 

classiques  doniM  k  mux  qui  ne  poussent  pas  jasqu'k  rimitation  servile  et  k 
radmirature  d<*s  menus  jolis  details.  Reste  qn^il  parle  la  langiie  du  15"  sieclo 
ATec  quelqueA  qualites  dejk  du  17°.  C'est  pr^is^ment  ce  qu'il  a  fait,  otil 
Oft  un  des  bous,  sinon  dea  sablimsB,  fondmtsurs  de  la  prose  fraufaiae  "  (Rmila 
Tt^BskOmaikiU:  Awtt$  LiUraint,  pp^  188-88b  Mi. 
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battle  to  fight  Against  the  revolutionariea  in  thebr  following 
than  against  tb^  avowed  oppooeiitB.  At  the  root  of  the 
Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  centnry  lay  an  appeal  from 
man  to  God — from  the  priest,  granting  or  withholding; 
absolution  in  the  confessional,  to  God  making  the  pinner, 
who  turns  from  his  sins  and  has  faith  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  know  in  his  heart  that  he  is  pardoned  ;  from 
t\ie  decision  of  Popes  and  CouncilH  to  the  decrees  of  God 
revealed  in  His  Holy  Word.  This  appeal  was  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  and  therein  ^ 
lay  the  difficulty ;  for  unless  this  unseen  could  be  made 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  intelligence  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  restraining  authority  which  it  possessed  could  impress 
itself  on  the  will,  there  was  risk  of  its  proving  to  be  no 
restraining  authority  whatsoever,  and  of  men  fancying  that 
they  had  been  left  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves.  What  the 
Christian  Institution  did  for  the  sixteenth  century  was  to 
make  the  unseen  government  and  authority  of  Grod,  to  which 
all  must  bow,  as  visible  to  the  intellectual  eye  of  faith  as 
the  meohanism  of  the  mediaeval  Church  had  been  to  the 
eye  of  sense.  It  proclaimed  that  the  basis  of  all  Christian 
bith  was  the  Word  of  God  revealed  in  the  T^nlv  a«ripfciirft« ; 
it  taught  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  things  on  God 
TTiniMAlf  immediatelj  and  directly;  it  deolaied  that  the 
sin  of  man  was  such  that,  apart  from,  the  working  of  the 
free  grace  of  God,  there  could  he  neither  pardon  nor 
amendment,  nor  salvation ;  and  it  wove  all  these  thoughts 
into  a  logical  nnit j  which  revealed  to  the  intellectiial  eye 
of  its  generation  the  "  Hoose  of  God  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  Men  as  they  gazed  saw  that 
they  were  in  the  immediate  presence  the.  authority  of 
God  Himself,  durecil}  responsible  to  Him;  that  they  could 
test  "  the  Pope's  House "  by  this  divine  archetype ;  that 
it  was  Mil  ii  ^^"^  *^  \»^orm  all  human  institutions, 
ecclesiastical  or  political,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  vision.  It  made  men  know  that 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  visible  intduLval  Church 
was  neither  to  step  outside  the  sphere  of  the  purpose  of 
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God  making  for  their  redemption,  nor  to  free  themaelvee 
^m  the  dntiee  which  GM  requires  of  man. 

The  work  which  Oalvin  did  for  hia  oo-religioniBta  in 
Frenoe  was  immense.  He  oarried  on  a  constant  eorre- 
spondenee  with  them ;  he  sustained  their  oourage ;  he  gave 
their  faith '  a  sublime  exaltation.  When  he  heard  of  a 
French  Bomanist  who  had  begun  to  hesitate,  he  wrote  to 
him  combining  persuasion  with  instruction.  He  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Refonnatiou  with  its  nominal  supporters. 
He  encouraged  the  weak.  He  sent  letters  to  the  pereecnted. 
He  forwarded  short  theological  treatises  to  assist  those 
who  had  got  into  controversies  concerning  their  faith.  He 
advised  the  organisation  of  congregations.  He  recommended 
energetic  pastors.    He  wainod  slothful  ministera. 

*•  We  must  not  think,"  he  says,  "  that  our  work  is  con- 
tiQe<l  within  such  narrow  limits  that  our  task  is  ended  when 
we  have  praaehed  Bermons  ...  it  is  our  part  to  maintain 
a  vigilant  oversight  of  those  committed  to  our  care,  and 
take  the  greatest  pains  to  guard  from  evil  thooe  whoee 
blood  will  one  day  be  demanded  from  us  if  they  are  lost 
through  our  negligence."  ^ 

He  answered  question  after  question  about  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  demands  of  the  Christian  life  with  what 
was  required  by  the  world  around — a  matter  which  pressed 
hard  on  the  coosoienees  of  men  and  women  who  belonged 
to  a  rdigious  minority  in  a  graat  Boman  Catholic  kingdom. 
He  was  no  casuist  He  wrote  to  Madame  de  Oany,  the 
sister  of  the  Duchess  d'fitampee,  that  "  no  one,  great  or 
small,  ought  to  believe  themselves  exempt  from  suffering 
for  the  sake  of  our  sovereign  King."  He  was  listened  to 
with  reverence ;  for  he  was  not  a  counsellor  who  advised 
others  to  do  what  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  himself. 
He  could  say,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  I^»nohmen  and  Frenchwomen  knew 
that  the  master  whom  they  obeyed,  the  director  tliey  con- 
sulted, to  whom  th^  whispered  the  secrets  of  their  soule^ 

'  La  OaUekimnc  j'raii^ut,  p.  182.   Opera,  819. 
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lived  the  hardest  and  most  asoetic  life  of  any  man  in 
Europe, — scarcely  eating,  drinkiDg»  or  sleeping;  that  his 
frail  body  was  kept  alive  by  the  energy  of  his  indomitable 
BonL 

Frenchmen  of  varying  schools  of  thought  have  not 
been  slow  to  recognise  the  secret  of  the  power  of  then:  great 
(xmntryman.    Jules  Michelet  says : 

**  Among  the  martyrs,  with  whom  Cadvin  constantly 
conversed  in  spirit,  he  became  a  martyr  himself ;  he  lived 
and  felt  like  a  man  before  whom  the  whole  earth  disappeai-s, 
and  who  tunes  his  last  Psahn  his  whole  eye  fixed  upon  the 
eye  of  Grod,  because  he  knows  that  on  the  following  morning 
he  may  have  to  ascend  the  pyre." 

Ernest  Benan  is  no  less  emphatic : 

'  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  who  appears  to  us  in  his  life 
and  writings  so  unsympathetic  should  have  been  the  centre 
of  an  immense  movement  in  his  generation,  and  that  this 
harsh  and  severe  tone  should  have  exercised  so  great  an 
inflnence  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  How  was  it» 
for  example,  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  of 
her  time,  Ren6e  of  France,  in  her  Court  at  Ferrara,  sur- 
rounded by  the  flower  of  European  wits,  was  captivated  by 
that  stern  master,  and  by  liini  drawn  into  a  course  tliab 
must  have  been  so  thickly  strewn  with  thorns  ?  This  kind 
of  austere  seduction  is  exercised  only  by  those  who  work 
with  real  conviction.  Lacking  that  vivid,  deep,  sympa^tio 
ardonr  which  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Lnthers  suocess, 
lacking  the  charm,  the  perilons,  languishing  tenderness  of 
Frands  de  Sales,  Calvin  snoceeded,  in  an  age  and  in  a 
•  country  which  called  for  a  reaction  towards  Cliristianity, 
Himply  because  he  was  the  mott  Christian  man  hia 

Thus  it  was  that  all  those  in  France  who  felt  the  need 
of  intimate  leUowship  with  God,  all  to  whom  a  religion, 
which  was  at  onoa  inflexible  in  matters  of  moral  living  and  / 
which  appealed  to  their  reasoning  faculties,  was  a  necessity, 
hailed  the  Christian  IjL^tUidjo^  as  the  cleflreat  n^im^f^^to 
oftlieirfaijh.  ^I'ld  ^Tuupeil  theniHelves  round  the  young 
"author  (Calviu  was  barely  twenty-six  when  he  wrote  it)  as 
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their  leader.  Those  also  who  saifered  under  the  pressure 
of  a  despotic  government,  and  felt  the  evils  of  a  sodetj 
constituted  to  uphold  the  privilege  of  an  aristooracy, 
learnt  that  in  a  nagbhouiing  ciountry  thete  was  a  dty 
which  had  placed  itself  under  the  rule  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  where  evetjone  joined  in  a  common  worahip  attractive 
from  its  severe  simplicity ;  where  the  morals,  public  and 
private,  were  pure;  where  the  believers  selected  their 
pastors  and  the  people  thdr  rulers;  where  there  were 
neither  masters  nor  subjects;  where  the  ministen  of 
religion  lived  the  lives  of  simple  kymen,  and  were  dis> 
tingoished  from  them  only  by  the  exercise  of  their  sacred 
service.  They  indulged  in  the  dream  that  all  France 
might  be  fashioned  after  the  model  of  Geneva. 

Many  a  Frenchman  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  things  in  France,  but  had  come  to  no  personal 
decision  to  leave  the  media?val  Church,  could  not  help 
contrasting  what  he  saw  around  him  with  the  life  and 
aspiration  of  those  "  of  the  religion,"  ^  as  the  French 
Protestants  began  to  be  called.  They  saw  themselves 
confronted  by  a  religion  full  of  mysteries  inaccessible  to 
i-eason,  expressing  itself  even  in  public  worship  in  a 
language  unintelligible  to  most  of  the  worshippers,  full  of 
pomp,  of  luxury,  of  ceremonies  whose  symbolical  meaninr^ 
had  been  forgotten.  Tbey  saw  a  clergy  commonplace  and 
ignorant,  or  aristocratic  and  indifferent ;  a  nobility  greedy 
and  restless ;  a  Court  whose  luxurious  display  and  scandals 
were  notorious;  royal  mistresses  and  faithless  husbands 
and  wives.  Almost  everywhere  we  find  a  growing  tendency 
to  contrast  the  purity  of  Protestantism  and  the  corruption 
of  Boman  Catholicism.  It  found  outcome  in  the  famous 
scene  in  the  FarUment  of  Paris  (1659),  when  Antoine 
de  Bourg,  son  of  a  former  Chancellor,  advocated 
the  total  suspension  of  the  persecution  against  those 
"who  were  oaUed  heretics,"  and  enforced  his  opinion  by 
contrasting  the  blasphemies  and  scandals  of  the  Court 

^  The  tenn  was  adopted  from  the  edicts,  "ladite  reli^n  pr^Uodue 
rifonn^**  with  the  qoaUrying  adjeetfvM  Itft  ODt 
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^th  the  morality  and  the  parity  of  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  being  sent  to  the  stake* — a  speech  for  which  he  after- 
wards lost  his  life.^ 

It  was  this  growing  united  Protestantism  which  Henry 
n.  and  his  advisers  had  determined  to  crash  by  the  action 
of  the  legislative  aathority. 

§  5.  Fersecution  under  Henry  II,* 

Ihe  reprosmve  legal  measnres  introdaoed  by  Francis  l 
were  retained,  and  a  new  law  against  blasphemy  (pre- 
pared, no  doubt,  daring  the  last  days  of  Fhmcis)  was 
published  five  days  after  the  King's  death  (April  5th, 
1547).  But  more  was  believed  to  be  necessary.  So  a 
series  of  edicts,  culminating  in  tlut^  il  i  k  uf  (^hatean- 
-hriandp   were    published,   which  aiuied   ul    uniting  all 

*  Henri  Lemonnicr,  Hintnirr  (h  France,  eto.  (Paris,  1903)  V.  ii.  187. 

'  Sources  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  on  p.  136  :  iMtrti  irUditfs  de 
Diane  de  PoUiera,  pvblicet  avec  une  itUroduetion  tt  des  noUspar  G.  Ouiffrey 
(Fluli^  186C) ;  Mimoim  Oatpeud  d»  8imb».Tm€miin,  lft80-78  (publithed 
in  the  ColUdion  ^ Miehaud  and  PoujouJat,  viii.) ;  Mcnwirade  Frannns  de 
Ouuv  (in  the  same  collection,  vi.)  ;  Lettres  de  Cntherine  dc  M^liris  and 
Fapiers  <££tat  du  Cardinal  de  Oranveile  (in  the  Colieclion  dee  Documenis 
itMiU  de  VHietoire  de  France) ;  LeUree  dCAiUoime  de  Bourhen  el  de  Jeanne 
dPJOm  (in  tiM  pabUartiou  of  tlw  aocUU  de  rifieMn  de  Avhim);  Zee 
(Euvres  eompUtes  de  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Seigneur  de  Branl6me  (edit,  by 
L.  Lalanne  for  the  Soei^U  de  mistoire  de  France,  imi>ortai)t  for  the  person* 
and  morals  of  the  times) ;  C.  Weiss,  La  Chambre  ardetUe,  elude  snr  la  liberty 
deOemeienieee»I^nmee,  aom  Fran^  L  el  Mmri  iJ,  JS40-SO {Vans,  1889). 
JjtjegA,  Ditfoldiet  ei  MiAde  Suriatut  and  JfatvoMlmis  Awioro^  KmeMw 
Ambauadors  at  the  Court  of  Fran/-e  (Lymington,  IJ'Ol,  pnb.  by  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London).  Teulct,  Rf.lationa  politique  de  la  Fmner  et  dr 
r&pagiu  avec  VJfkoeee  (Paris,  1862) ;  and  Papiere  d£  lai  rrUati/a  a  i'JJisioire 
de  PMeetie  (Bmmaii/M  dubt  Fvia,  1851) ;  Oormpondmue  dm  CanUaal  dr. 
OmiimUe  (Bnuad^  1877>86) ;  Calmidar  ^  Stale  POfen,  Vmettem,  1S88-90 
(London,  1890,  ete.) 

Latfu  Books  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  on  p.  136:  A.  de  Ruble, 
Le  TraiU  de  CaUaVrCambritie  (Paris,  1889) ;  A.  W.  Whitehead,  Oaspard 
Ccligny,  Admiral  ef  I^mmee  (London,  1905) ;  the  BuUeUn  kUttrtf^  ef 
WUrubre  de  nieUrire  du  proteelamUeme  fimtfaie,  edited  by  Wdai,  Is  a 
mine  of  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  Reformation  in 
Franco.  A.  df  Rtihlo,  Anloine  de  Bourbon  et  Jeanne  d'  Albrrt  (Paris,  1881^82), 
and  Le  Colloque  de  Foiesy  (Paris,  lbd9) ;  F.  Dccrue,  Aum  de  Montinorency 
(Paris,  1888-89). 
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the  forces  of  the  kingdom  to  extirpate  the  Reformed 
faith. 

On  October  8th,  1 047^^  a  second  criminal  court  was 
added  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  to  deal  solely  with  cases 
of  heresy.  This  was  the  famous  Chnmhre  "^^'(ff^nlf  It 
was  ordered  to  sit  continuously,  even  during  the  ordinary 
Parliaiuentary  vacancies  in  August  and  September;  and 
its  first  session  lasted  from  Dec.  1547  to  Jan.  1550,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  must  have  passed  more  than  five  hundred 
judgments.  The  clergy  felt  that  this  special  court  took 
from  them  one  of  their  privileges,  the  right  of  trying  all 
cases  of  heresy.  They  petitioned  against  it.  A  com- 
promise was  arranged  (Edict  of  Nov.  19Ui,  1549),  by 
which  all  cases  of  simple  heresy  (cos  eomfnviM)  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  while  cases  of  heresy 
accompanied  by  public  scandal  (ea$  priviUgi/s)  were  to  be 
judged  in  the  civil  courta  In  practice  it  usually  happened 
that  all  cases  of  heresy  went  first  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and,  after  judgment  tiiere,  those  which  were  believed 
to  be  attended  by  public  scandal  (the  largest  number) 
were  sent  on  to  the  civil  courts.  These  measures  were  not 
thought  sufficient^  and  the  JBdid^.^iLXkai'jaul  irian  (June 
i^27th,  1651)  oodiiled  and^eztended  all  the  varidna  legel 
measures  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
faith. 

The  edict  was  lengthy,  and  began  with  a  long  preamble, 
which  declared  that  in  spite  of  all  measures  of  repression, 
heresy  was  incrsaaing ;  that  it  was  a  pestilence  "  so  contagious 
that  it  had  infected  most  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and 
even  little  children,  in  many  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  the 
kingdom,"  and  asked  every  loyal  subject  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment in  extirpating  the  plague.  It  provided  that,  as  before, 
all  cases  of  simple  heresy  should  be  judged  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  and  that  heresy  accompanied  with  public 
scandal  should  be  sent  to  the  civil  courts  of  the  ParlemenU. 
It  issued  strini^ent  regulations  about  the  publication  and 
sale  of  books  ;  forl)idding  the  introduction  int(3  France  of 
volumes  from  Protestant  countries ;  forbidding  the  printing 
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of  books  which  had  not  passed  the  censor  of  the  Facility 
of  Theology,  and  all  books  published  anonymously;  and 
ordering  an  examination  of  all  printing  honaes  and  book- 
shops twice  in  the  year.  Private  persons  who  did  not 
infonn  against  heretlGS  were  liahle  to  be  considered 
heretics  themselves,  and  punished  as  snch ;  and  when  they 
did  denounce  them  they  were  to  receive  one-third  of 
the  possessions  of  the  persons  condemned.  Parents  were 
charged  "  by  the  pity,  love,  and  charity  which  they  owed 
to  their  children,"  not  to  engage  any  teachers  who  might 
be  "  suspect " ;  no  one  was  permitted  to  teach  in  school  or 
college  who  was  not  certified  to  be  orthodox ;  and  masters 
were  made  responsible  for  th«r  servanta  Interoonrse 
with  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Geneva  was  prohibited, 
and  the  goods  of  the  refugees  were  confiscated.  AH 
Catholics,  and  more  especially  persons  of  rank  and  in 
authority,  were  required  to  give  the  earnest  example  of 
attending  carefully  to  outward  observances  of  religion,  and 
in  particular  to  kneel  in  adoration  of  the  Host. 

The  edict  was  registered  on  Sept.  3rd,  1551,  anrl 
immediately  put  in  force.  Six  years  later,  the  King  had 
to  confess  that  its  stringent  provisions  had  failed  to  arrest 
the  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith.  He  proposed  to 
establish  the  Tnguisitign  in  Fmripp  moved  thereto  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  Pope  Paul  iv. ;  and  was  prevented 
only  by  the  strenuous  opposition  of  his  J^g^l^nai^}  He 
had  to  content  himself  with  issuing  the  Edict  of  Compi^gne 
(1557),  which,  while  nominally  leaving  trials  for  heresy 
in  the  hands  of  the  ecdeaiastical  courts,  practically  handed 

*  The  Farkiimii  w«r»  the  Uf^esfc  jndioial  ooorta  in  FranoB.  Bj  fiv  tb« 

most  important  WW  the  ParUinetU  of  Paris,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
Pirardie,  Champagnp,  rilc-do-France,  I'Orldanais,  Maine,  Tonraine,  Axgou, 
Foitou,  Aunia,  Beni,  La  Bourbonuaia,  Auvergue,  and  La  Marche — 
almoetthehalfof  IVuKM.  Tlie  etiwr  AwldiMiilt  in  the  time  of  Heoiy  it. 
were  tboee  of  Nonneady,  Brittenj,  Bnrgnadj,  IhiU|ihin<,  riwmee, 
Leagnedoc,  Gnyenne,  and,  up  to  1559,  ChamHery  and  Turin.  The  ParleitunU 
are  frequently  mentioned  under  the  names  of  the  towns  in  wliich  they 
met ;  thus  the  FarUmetU  of  Normandy  is  called  the  rarlnnent  of  Houcn  ; 
that  orProrenoe,  the  BaurUmaii  of  Ais ;  thtt  of  Languedoc,  tho  f^nrhmad 
ofToaloiHe. 
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them  over  to  the  civil  courts,  where  the  judges  were  not 
allowed  to  inflict  any  lesser  punishment  than  death.  They 
were  permitted  to  increase  the  penalty  by  inflicting  torture, 
or  to  mitigate  it  by  atrangUug  the  victims  before  burning 
theoL 

Armed  with  this  l^islation,  the  work  of  hunting  out 
the  Beformed  was  strenuously  carried  on.  Certain  prisons 
were  specially  reserved  for  the  Protestant  martyrs — the 
Conciergerie,  which  was  part  of  the  building  of  the  Palace, 
and  the  Grand  Chdtelet,  which  faced  it  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Seine.  They  soon  overflowed,  and  snspects 
were  confined  in  the  Bastille,  in  the  Petit  Chfttelet,  and 
in  episoopol  prisons.  The  cells  of  the  Conciergerie  were 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  and  water  oozed  from  the 
walls;  the  Grand  Chfttelet  was  noted  for  its  terrible 
dungeons,  so  small  that  the  prisoner  could  neither  stand 
upright  nor  lie  at  full  length  on  the  floor.  I>iBease8 
decimated  the  victims;  the  plague  slew  sixty  who  were 
waiting  for  trial  in  the  Grand  Chfttelet  in  1547.  Few 
were  acquitted;  almost  all,  once  arrested,  suffered  death 
and  torture.^ 

§  6.  The  Organisation  of  the  French  FroUstmU  Church, 

It  was  during  these  years  of  terrible  persecution  that 
the  Protestant  Church  of  France  organised  itself — feeling 
the  need  for  unity  the  better  to  sustain  the  conflict  in 
which  it  was  engaged,  and  to  assist  its  weaker  members. 
Calvin  was  unwearied  in  urging  on  this  work  of  organ iwi- 
tion.    With  the  iire  of  a  prophet  and  the  foresight  of  a 

*  Weiss,  La  Ckamhre  ardentt,  iUid*  sxir  la  Uherii  de  eonteienef  en  Fran/ee, 
§om  Fran^cit  I,  M  Bmri  II.,  1540-SO  (PariB,  1880),  ia  very  Taloable  from 
fh«  oollwtioii  of  doemiMntB  wUieh  it  cootaiiu.  Graapin**  Sittmm  dm 
mairtffra,  etc.,  when  tested  liy  the  official  docamenta  now  acoeasible,  has  been 
found  to  be  almost  invariably  correct,  and  without  exa<rgcration.  Woiss, 
"Une  Semainu  de  la  Chambre  anlente"  (1-8  Oct.  1549),  iu  the  BuUclin 
JUitongiM  «( Iilt4rv4n  de  to  meUU  4$  VhitMn  du  proUtkuUimn*  fi^n^Hi  for 
1899 ;  and  Du  duq  e$eolitn  9orH$  dt  L«m$mine  hruUM  a  Lffom  (Gonom, 
1S78). 
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statesniaii  he  insiBted  on  the  neoeedty  of  unity  daring  the 
stonn  and  Btrain  of  a  time  of  peneoution.  He  had 
aheady  shown  what  form  the  ecdeaiaatiGal  oiganiflation 
OQ^t  to  take.^  He  proposed  to  revive  the  simple  three- 
fold ministry  of  the  Church  of  the  early  centniiee — a 
congregation  ruled  by  a  bishop  or  pastor,  a  session  of 
elders,  and  a  body  of  deacons.  This  was  adopted  by  the 
French  Protestants.  A  group  of  believers,  a  minister, 
a  "  consistory "  of  elders  and  deacons,  regular  preaching, 
and  the  sacraments  duly  administered,  made  a  Church 
properly  constituted.  The  minister  was  the  chief ;  he 
preached ;  he  administered  the  sacraments ;  he  presided 
at  the  "  consistory."  The  "  consistory  "  was  composed  of 
elders  charged  with  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  com- 
munity, and  of  deacons  who  looked  after  the  poor  and 
the  sick.  The  elders  and  the  deacons  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation ;  and  the  minister  by 
the  elders  and  the  deacons.  An  organised  Church  did 
not  come  into  existence  all  at  once  as  a  rule,  and  a 
distinction  was  drawn  between  an  ^lise  plants,  and  an 
dreaie.  The  former  was  in  an  embryonic  state,  with 
a  pastor,  it  might  be,  but  no  consistory ;  or  it  might  be 
only  a  group  of  people  who  welcomed  tlio  occasional 
aervicea  of  a  wandering  missioner,  or  held  simple  services 
without  any  definite  leader. 

The  year  1555  may  he  taken  as  the  rjftt,^  wha^ 


in  1546  and  at^  Nimea  in  1547,  hut  the  congregatioiia 
luul  been  dispersed  by  persecution.  Before  1555  the 
Protestants  of  Fhmoe  had  been  for  the  most  part  solitaxy 
Bible  students,  or  little  compaoieB  meeting  together  for 
common  worship  without  any  organisation. 

Baria  aet  the  ezampla  A  amall  company  of  believers 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  lodging  of  the  Sienr 
de  la  Ferriere,  near  the  Pr^-aux-deroa  The  Inrtli  of  a 
child  hastened  mattera   The  lather  explained  that  he 


been  established  earlier — at  Meaux 


to  organise  Churc^ce.    It  is 


>  MilHhb  Chritlima  Bdtgwnit,  iv.  Ui.  Iv. 
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ooold  not  go  outside  France  to  seek  a  pare  baptism,  anl 
that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  his  child  to  be 
baptixed  according  to  the  ritee  of  the  Boman  Cbnich. 
After  prayer  the  company  Teaolved  to  oonatitiite  tbon- 
selves  into  a  Chmoh.  Jean  le  MaQon  was  called  to  be 
the  minister  or  pastor;  eldeia  and  deacons  were  chosen; 
and  the  organisati<m  was  complete.^  It  seemed  as  if  all 
Protestant  Ftence  had  been  waiting  for  the  signal,  and 
organised  Churches  sprang  up  everywhere. 

Grcepin  names  thirteen  Ghnrcbes,  completely  organised 
in  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  founded  between 
1565  and  1557 — Meaux,  Poitiers,  Angers,  lee  lies  de 
Saintonge,  Agen,  Bourgea,  Issoudiin,  Aubigny,  Blois,  Tours, 
Lyon,  OrMans,  and  Rouen.  He  adds  that  there  were 
others.  Documentary  evidence  now  available  enables  us 
to  give  thirty-six  more,  all  dresfi^fcs,  or  completely  organised, 
with  a  consistory  or  kirk-session,  before  1560.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  pastors  were  sent  to  Fmnce  from 
Geneva  before  1567.  The  history  of  these  congregations 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  ll.  was  full  of  tragic,  and 
dramatic  incidents.*  They  existed  in  the  midst  of  a 
jwpulation  which  was  for  the  most  part  fanatically 
Komanist,  easily  excited  by  priests  and  monks,  who  poured 
forth  violent  addresses  from  the  pulpits  of  neighbouring 
churches.  Law-courts,  whether  in  the  capital  or  in  the 
provinces,  the  public  officials,  all  loyal  subjects  of  the 
King,  were  invited,  commanded  by  the  £diot  of  Ciiateau- 
briand,  to  ferret  out  and  hunt  down  those  suspected  of 
Protestant  a^pathiea  To  fail  to  make  a  reverence  when 
passing  a  cmcifix,  to  speak  unguardedly  against  an  eccle- 
siastical ceremony,  to  eihibit  the  slightest  sympathy  for 
a  Protestant  mar^,  to  be  found  in  possession  of  a 
book  printed  in  €reneva,  was  sufficient  to  proyoke  a 

lAtliAiuMOoqiurel  fiU,  JPr4ei$4$  fkUMrt  d$  rsglim  HfarmAAMi 
(Pam,  1862)— ndmUe  far  the  mmwrout  oflkial  doeunMti  in  Um 

appendix. 

'  Antoiae  de  Chandicu,  Hidoire  (Us  ytrtcaUions  martyrs  de  l'£giiM  de 
PlariM,  dt/mU  fan  1637  (Lyons,  1568). 
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denunciation,  an  arrest,  a  trial  which  must  end  in  torture 
dnd  death.  Protestants  were  compelled  to  worship  in 
cellars,  to  creep  stealthily  to  their  united  devotions ;  like 
the  early  Christians  during  the  persecutions  under  Decius  or 
Diocletian,  they  hud  to  meet  at  midnight;  and  these  mid- 
night assemblies  gave  rise  to  the  same  infamous  reports 
about  their  character  which  the  Jews  spread  abroad 
regarding  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Christians  of  the 
first  three  centuries.*  Every  now  and  then  they 
were  diacovered,  as  in  the  incident  of  the  Bue  Saint- 
Jacques  in  Paria^  and  wholesale  arreste  and  martyrdoms 
followed. 

The  organisation  of  the  faithful  into  Churches  had 
done  much  for  French  Protestantism  in  bestowing  upon 
them  the  power  which  association  gives;  but  more  was 
needed  to  weld  them  into  one.  In  1558,  doctrinal  differ- 
ences arose  in  the  oongr^tion  at  Poitiera  The  Church 
in  Paris  was  appealed  to,  and  its  minister,  Antoine  de 
Chandien,  went  to  Poitieis  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Supper,  and  to  heal  the  dispute.  There,  it  is 
said,  the  idea  of  a  Confession  of  faith  for  the  whole 
Church  was  suggested.  Calvin  was  consulted,  but  did 
not  approva  Notwithstanding,  on  May  25th,  1559,  a 
number  of  ministers  and  elders,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  representing,  according  to  a  contemporary 
document  whose  authority  is  somewhat  doubtful,  sixty-six 
Churches,'  met  in  Paris  for  conference  Three  days  were 
spent  in  deliberations/ under  the  presidency  of  Morel,  one 
of  the  Parisian  ministera  This  was  the  First  National 
Syrwd  of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  It  compiled  u 
Confession  of  Faith  and  a  Book  of  Discipline. 

^OimmwmfUtad^Htm  d»  StmnbUie,  Seigmwr  de  Branidtm,  edited 
by  L.  Ulanne  for  the  SocUU  de  rEieMn  de  Jhmot  (11  role,,  PSuii,  18M- 

82),  ix.  161-62. 

'  It  is  more  probable  that  only  twelve  Churches  were  represented — Paris, 
Saint-L6,  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Angers,  Orli^ans,  Tours,  Poitien,  Saiutee, 
Kanmict,  ChAtoUeravlt,  and  SainWeui-d'AiigsIy.    H.  Dittwlan,  £a 
Synode  ginirale  de  Paris,  1559  (Montauban,  1878} :  this  waa  poUidltd  M  • 
theais  for  the  Tbeokgioal  Faculty  (ProteaUnt)  of  Montauban. 
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^  The  Confessiou  of  Faith  ^  {Confession  de  Foi  faite  d  'in 
commun  accord  par  les  Francis,  qui  desirent  vivre  selon  la 
purcU  dc  I'^vanffile  de  notre  Seigruur  Jdsus  Christ)  consists 
of  forty  articles.  It  was  revised  more  than  once  by 
8ubse(|uent  Synods,  but  may  still  be  called  the  Confession 
of  the  Frencli  Protestant  Church.  It  was  based  on  a 
short  Confesfliou  drafted  by  Calvin  in  1557,  and  embodied 
in  a  letter  to  the  King  on  behalf  o{  his  persecuted 
subjects.  "  It  seemed  useful,"  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Synod  wrote  to  Calvin,  "to  add  some  articles  to  your 
Confession,  and  to  modify  it  shghtly  on  some  points." 
Ptobablj  out  of  deference  to  Calvin's  objection  to  a  creed 
for  the  whole  Ghuroh,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  it  secret  for 
some  tim&  The  resolution  was  in  vain.  The  Confession 
>wa8  in  print,  and  known  before  the  end  of  1559. 

The  Book  of  Discipline  (JHae^pUns  tcditiasUpm  de$ 
^lise$  rtfarmiei  de  I^nee)  regulated  the  organisation  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Churches.  It  was  that  kind  of 
eodeeiastical  polity  which  has  become  knom  as 
Presbyterian,  but  which  might  be  better  called  Gonciliar. 
A  council  called  the  ConMorff,  consisting  of  the  minister 
or  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  ruled  the  congregation. 
Congregations  were  formed  into  groups,  oyer  which  was 
the  Colloquy,  composed  of  representativeB  from  the 
Consistories;  over  the  CoUoquua  were  the  Prowneial 
Synods  ;  and  over  all  the  Otnentl  or  NaHonal  Synod, 
Bules  were  laid  down  about  how  discipline  was  to  be 
exercised.  It  was  stated  clearly  that  no  Church  could 
claim  a  primacy  over  the  others.  All  ministers  were 
required  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faitli,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge and  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline.' 

^The OmfaiiloD iviU  1w  found  in  8oh«fl;  Tk»  Onada  tf  Smt^dieal 

ProUstant  Churches  (London,  1877),  pp.  356  ff.  ;  MuUer,  Die  BeJxniUmt- 
schrijlen  der  re/ormierten  Kimkt  (1908),  221 ;  the  Vftriooi  tsxti  an 
discussed  at  p.  xxxiii. 

'  The  Coniustories  sometimes  condescended  to  details.  In  the  calmer 
dajB  after  the  Bdiet  of  Nenteo,  fhe  poetor  end  Conaistoty  of  Montenbon 
thought  that  the  amngement  of  Uedanie  de  Moruay's  hair  >vas  trop 
miMMmi  Medame  aigued  with  them  in  a  spirited  way  ;  of.  Mimoirude 
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It  Is  intemting  to  aee  how  in  a  country  whose  dvil 
role  was  beooming  gradnally  more  abeolntkt,  this  "  Chnrbh 
under  the  Cross*  framed  for  itself  a  government  which 
reooncOed,  moie  thoroughly  perhaps  than  has  ever  been 
done  smoe,  the  two  principles  of  popular  rights  and 
supreme  central  control  Its  constitution  has  spread  to 
Holland,  Scotland,  and  to  the  great  American  Churches. 
Their  ecclesiastical  polity  came  much  more  from  Paris 
than  from  Geneva. 

§  7.  BeacUon  againU  J^emcuHoik 

An  attentive  study  of  the  sources  of  the  history  of  the 
period  shows  that  the  excessive  severity  of  King  and 
Court  towards  Fiotostaiits  had  excited  a  fairly  wide- 
spread reaction  in  favour  of  the  persecuted,  and  had 
also  impelled  the  King  to  action  which  was  felt  by  many 
to  be  unconstitutional.  This  sympathy  with  the  persecuted 
and  repugnance  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  kingship  did 
mnch  to  mould  the  Huguenot  movement  which  lay  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  protests  against  the  institution  of  the  Chambn 
ArdenUf  the  refusal  of  the  ParUment  of  Paris  to  register 
the  edict  establishing  the  Inquisition  in  France,  and  the 
hesitancy  to  put  in  execution  extraordinary  poweis  bestowed 
on  French  Oardinals  for  the  punishing  of  heretics  by  the 
Bull  of  Pope  PanI  iv.  (Feb.  26th»  1657),  may  aU  be  ascribed 
to  the  jeelonqr  with  which  the  CSonrts,  eoelesiasticsl  and 
civil,  viewed  any  Interference  with  their  privileged  jurisdio- 


artioles  declaring  the  nnwillingness  or  negligence  shown  by 
public  officials  in  finding  out  and  pumishing  heretic^,  making 
proviskms  against  this,  and  oidainlng  that  none  but  persons 
of  well-known  orthodoxy  were  to  be  appointed  magistrates 
(Art&  23,  28,  24),  confessed  that  there  were  many  even 
among  those  in  office  who  disliked  the  policy  of  persecution. 

Madame  du  Htigk-Mov^au  (iSSpcWM  4»  FJiuUrire  (U  Fnmee,  Puia, 
I.  270-310. 
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Oontemponuy  offioial  doonmeiitfi  oonfitm  thk  onwilHiigiieaB. 
We  hear  of  mimioipal  magjatoateB  intervening  to  protect 
their  Bcotestant  lellow-citixenB  from  punishment  in  the 
ecdeefastical  oourta;  of  town's  police  conniving  at  the 
escape  of  heretics;  of  a  procniator  at  law  who  was 
suspended  from  office  for  a  year  for  such  oonnivanoe  ;^  and 
of  civil  courts  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pass  sentences 
except  merely  nominal  ones. 

The  growing  discontent  at  the  severe  treatment  of  the 
persecuted  Protestants  made  itself  manifest,  even  within 
the  ParUment  of  Paris,  so  long  notorious  for  its  persecuting 
zeaL  This  became  evident  when  the  criminal  court  of  the 
ParUment  (la  Tournelle,  lo59)  commuted  a  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  three  Protestants  into  one  of  banishment 
The  violent  Romanists  protested  against  this,  and  demanded 
a  meeting  of  the  whole  Parlenunt  to  fix  its  mode  of 
judicial  action.  At  this  meeting  some  of  the  members 
— Antoine  Fum^e,  du  Faur,  Viole,  and  Antoine  du  Bourg 
(the  son  of  a  Chancellor  in  the  days  of  Francis  l) — spoke 
strongly  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants.  They  pleaded  that 
a  space  of  six  months  after  trial  should  be  given  to  the 
accused  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  that,  if  they 
resolve  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  the  kingdonL  Their  boldness  encouraged 
others.  The  Cardinal  Lorraine  and  the  Constable 
Montmorency  dreaded  the  consequences  of  prolongod 
discussion,  and  communicated  their  fears  to  the  King. 
Henry,  accompanied  by  the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine  and  Of 
Guise,  the  Constable,  and  Francis,  Duke  de  Guise,  entered 
the  hall  where  Fairimtin$-  sat,  and  ordered  the  discussion 
to  be  oontinned  in  his  prooonoe.  The  minoiitj  were 
not  intimidated.  Du  Faur  and  Viole  demanded  a  total 
cessation  of  the  persecution  pending  the  summoning  of  a 
CSoundL  Du  Bouig  went  further.  He  contrasted  the 
pure  lives  and  earnest  piety  of  the  persecuted  with  the 
scandals  which  disgraced  the  Boman  Church  and  the  Court 
**  It  is  no  light  matter/'  he  said,  "  to  condemn  to  the  stake 

*  SuiUtin  d*  ia  mteiiU  de  TAM.  du  jjrofalonHMu/mitfais,  1854,  p.  24.. 
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men  who  Invoke  the  name  of  Jeeiis  in  the  midefe  ef  the 
flames."  The  King  m»  fusooa  He  ordered  the  arreet 
of  du  Bouig  and  dn  Fanr  on  the  spot,  and  shortly  after- 
wftrds  Fum^e  and  La  Porte  were  also  sent  to  the  Bastile. 

ThiH  arbitrary  seizure  of  members  of  the  Farlej?ient  of  Paris 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  time  when  the  Protestants  of 
France  began  to  assume  the  form  of  a  political  as  well  a» 
of  a  religious  party.  At  this  anxious  juncture  Henry  ii. 
met  his  death,  on  June  30th,  by  the  accidental  thrust  of  a 
lance  at  a  tournament  held  in  honour  of  the  approaching 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  Philip  of  Spain. 
He  lingered  tiU  July  10th,  1559. 


I  8.       kighsr  Ariitoenuif  wtm  for  the  S^brmaiim, 

When  the  lists  of  Protestants  who  suffered  for  their 
faith  in  France  or  who  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Greneva  and  other  Protestant  towns  are  examined  and 
analysed,  as  th^  have  been  by  French  aichaeologi8te»  it  is 
found  that  the  great  number  of  martyrs  and  refugees  were 
artisans,  tradesmen,  lannerB,  and  the  like.^  few  names 
of  **  notables  "^-tk  general,  a  member  of  the  FaHmmU  of 
Toulouse,  a  "  gentleman  "  of  Limousin — are  found  among 
the  martyrs,  and  a  much  laiger  proportion  among  the 
fugitivea  The  names  of  memben  of  noble  houses  of 
Francis  are  oonspicuous  by  their  absence.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  new  teaching  bad  not  ftrand  • 
acceptance  among  men  and  women  in  the  upper  classes  of 
French  sodetj.  The  noble  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
long  as  he  remained  within  his  own  territory  and  in  his 
ch&teau,  was  ahnost  independent  He  was  not  subject  to 
the  provincial  tribunala  Protestantism  had  been  spreading 
among  such.  We  hear  of  several  high-born  ladies  present 
in  the  congregation  of  three  or  four  hundred  Protestants 
who  were  surrounded  in  a  large  house  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques  (Sept.  4th,  1558),  and  who  were  released.  Keuee, 

'  Hauser,  "La  Rt^foDtie  et  les  classes  populaires  en  FnaeCM  XTI*  nidc" 
in  the  Revue  d'hiMt.  mod.  el  eontemp.  i.  (1899-1900). 
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daughter  of  Louis  xii.,  Diicliess  of  Ferrara,  had  declared 
heraelf  a  Protestaut,  and  had  been  visited  by  Calvin  as 
early  as  1535.*  Francis  d'Andelot,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  Chati lions,  became  a  convert  during  his  imprisonment 
at  Melun  (155 1-5  6).  His  more  celebrated  brother,  Gaspard 
de  Coligny,  the  Admiral  of  France,  became  a  Protestant 
during  his  imprisonment  after  the  fall  of  St  Quenliti 
(1558).*  De  B^ze  (Beza)  tells  us  that  as  early  as  1555, 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  titular  King  of  Navarre  in  right  of 
his  wife  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  next  in  succession  to  King 
Henri  II.  and  his  sons,  had  the  new  faith  preached  in  the 
ohapel  at  N^rac,  and  that  he  asked  a  minister  to  be  sent 
to  him  from  Geneva.  His  brother  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond^, 
also  declared  himself  on  the  Protestant  side.  The  wives 
of  the  brothers  Bourbon.  Jeanne  d'Albret  and  Eldanore  de 
Baje,  were  more  determined  and  consutent  Protestants 
thtti  their  husbands.  The  two  brothers  were  among  those 
present  at  the  assemblies  in  the  Pr^-aux-Cleros,  where  for 
five  sacceesive  evenings  (May  13-17)  more  than  five 
thonssnd  penons  met  to  sing  Clement  Msiot's  Flaalma' 
Gslvin  wrote  energetioaUy  to  all  these  great  uohles,  urging 
them  to  dedaie  openly  on  the  side  of  the  Qospel,  and 

*  The  best  book  on  Ren^  is  Bodocauchi,  HetUe  de  France^  dudiene  d« 
JkffOT$  (1896). 

*For  the  Chatillou  brothers,  we  Whitehead,  flafwitt'  A  OeUgit^, 

Admiral  of  France  (London,  1905). 

'  The  singing  of  Clement  Marot's  version  of  the  Psalms  was  not  dis- 
tinctively Protestant.  The  hrst  edition  of  the  trauslation,  including  thirty 
Fnlnis,  appeuwl  in  Piita  in  1541  aod  in  Qw&wm  in  16^^.  The  Geneni 
edition  had  an  appendix,  entitlod  La  mmnttn  tTodmiblitirer  Us  sacrenumU 
telon  la  cmUume  de  V6gli9e  aneienne  tt  ermine  cm,  VobtefVt  d  Qenive,  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  Protestant  book ;  but  the  Paris  edition  contained  iustfad 
rhymed  Tenions  of  th«  Lord's  Pnyer,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  of  the 
ftDgel'i  nlotetimi  to  fho  Tiigin.  Tho  book  •  gittt  fimmrite  with 
Francis  i.,  who  is  said  to  have  sung  some  of  the  Psalms  on  his  deathbed.  It 
ifkas  very  popular  at  the  Court  of  Henri  II.,  where  it  became  fashionable  for 
the  oourtiers  to  select  a  favourite  Psalm,  which  the  Ring  permitted  them 
to  Mil  "  their  own.**  Henri's  '*owa  "  w«s  Ps.  xlii.,  Cimms  un  cerf  edUri 
kmnu  «ynis  fmu  eouranU,  Bo  was  s  grest  hnntnasa.  Ostherino  do 
Medici's  was  Ps.  vi.  Tlie  Psalm  sin^ang  at  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs,  however, 
was  regarded  as  a  manifestation  agniust  the  Courti  and  d'Andelot  was  im* 
prisoned  lor  hia  persistent  atU'ndauce. 
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protect  th«ir  brofebfen  in  the  faith  Urn  able  to  defand 
themsolvWi 

I  9.  t^ra$ue  rutid  5y  tJU  Ouim.'^ 

The  miooeflBor  of  Heoij  zl  vas  his  son  Frande  n.,  who 
was  fifteen  yean  of  age,  and  therefore  entitled  bj  French 
law  to  rule  in  his  own  name.  He  was  a  yonth  feeble  in 
mind  and  in  body,  and  devotedly  attached  to  his  young  and 
accomplished  wife,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  believed 
naturally  that  her  husband  could  not  do  better  than 
entrust  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  her  uncles, 
Charles  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Francis  the  Duke  de 
Guise^  The  Cardinal  had  been  Henry  n/s  most  trusted 
Minister;  and  his  brother  was  esteemed  to  be  the  best 
soldier  in  France.  When  the  ParUirunt  of  Paris,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  came  to  congratulate  the  King  on  his 
succession,  and  to  ask  to  whom  they  were  to  apply  in 
affairs  of  State,  they  were  told  by  the  King  that  they  were 
to  obey  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  "as  himself."  The 
Constable  de  Montmorency  and  the  favourite,  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  were  sent  from  the  Court,  and  the  Queen-Mother, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  that  "  shopkeeper's  daughter,"  as  the 
young  Queen  called  her,  found  herself  as  devoid  of  infla- 
ence  as  she  had  been  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband. 

The  Cardinal  of  Ijorraine  had  been  the  chief  adviser  of 
that  policy  of  extirpating  the  Protestants  to  which  the  late 
King  had  devoted  himself,  and  it  waa  soon  apparent  that 

>  The  fiunily  of  Gaite,  who  pUjed  such  « leading  part  in  French  history 
ftwD  tlie  nign  of  Hemy  IT.  ontotiisdowiiAUof  fheLeague,  bacuMFniioh 
itt  tiie  person  of  CUade,  the  fifth  eon  of  Ben^  Duke  of  Lomine^  wbo 
inherited  the  lands  of  his  fathpr  which  were  situates?  in  France.  Frandal. 
had  loaded  him  with  honours  and  lands.  The  family  had  always  h<>en 
deroted  to  the  Papacy,  and  had  pro&ted  by  their  devotion.  The  brother  of 
Cffmde,' J«ra,  bod  bMn  niAdo  %  Oudioal  when  ho  wm  twenty,  and  had 
accnmulated  in  his  own  person  an  immense  nnmber  of  benelioee.  Thete 
descended  to  his  nephews,  Charles,  who  was  firA  Ciinlinal  of  Guise  and  then 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Louis,  who  was  Cardinal  of  Guise.  The  accumn- 
latoil  benegoes  enjoyed  by  Charles  amounted  to  over  800,000  livrea.  The 
Guiani  did  not  tem  tiie  Romait  Chnieli  for  nothing. 
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it  would  be  continued  by  the  new  government  The  ptu- 
0888  against  Antoine  du  Bourg  and  his  fellow-membera  of 
tbe  FarUment  of  Paris  who  had  dared  to  remonstrate 
againBt  the  perseeution,  was  pashed  forward  with  all  speed. 
They  were  condemned  to  the  stake,  and  the  onlj  mitigation 
of  sentence  was  that  Bu  Bouig  was  to  he  strangled  hefore 
he  was  burnt  His  f^te  provoked  mnch  sympathy.  As 
he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution  the  crowd  pleaded 
with  him  to  recant  His  resolute,  dignified  bearing  made 
a  great  impression ;  and  his  dying  speech,  according  to  one 
eye-witness,  **  did  more  harm  to  the  Boman  Ghuioh  than  a 
hundred  ministers  could  have  done,"  and,  aooording  to 
another,  "  made  more  converts  among  the  French  students 
than  all  tbe  books  of  Calvin,**  The  persecutions  of  Pro- 
testants of  lower  rank  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
Police  made  descents  on  the  houses  in  the  Rue  de  Marais- 
Saiiit-^  iermain  and  neighbouring  streets.^  Spies  were  hired 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  suspected 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  them.  The  ParUment  of 
Paris  instituted  four  separate  criminal  courts  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  trying  heretics  brought  before  them.  The 
prisons  were  no  sooner  filled  than  they  were  emptied  by 
sentences  which  sent  the  condenmed  to  the  galleys  or  to 
death.  The  government  incited  to  ]>er8ecution  by  new 
declarations  and  edicts.  It  declared  that  houses  in  which 
conventicles  were  held  were  to  be  razed  to  the  ground 
(Sept.  4th,  1559);  that  all  who  organised  unlawful 
assemblies  were  to  be  punished  by  death  (Nov.  9th,  1559); 
that  nobles  who  had  justiciary  courts  were  to  act  according 
to  law  in  the  matter  of  heresy,  or  to  be  deprived  of  their 
justiciary  rights  (Feb.  1560)i    In  spite  of  all  this  stem 

'  The  street  Mar.ii<5-Saint-Gerniain  was  ca.\]r-dpdite  Oenive,  because  itwM 
supposed  to  be  largely  mhabited  by  ProtebUnts.  It  was  selected  because 
of  its  mnoteiMM  from  the  centre  of  Pnis,  end  beeeme  it  wm  pertly  vnder 

the  jorisdiclaon  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity— two  corporations  excessively  jt-aloiis  of  tli»'  iiifrinppmpnts  of  their  rights 
of  ix>lice.  Cf.  Athanase  Cocquervl  tib,  "  Hbtoire  d'uue  rue  de  Paris,"  in  the 
BiUlelin  hidtfrique  ei  lUUrairt  de  la  toeiiU  de  rhidoin  du  proUtiantumt 
JriMioii  for  1866,  pp.  185,  908. 
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wjpnmim,  the  numben  of  the  ProteBtants  incresaed,  and 
Oalvin  could  dedaie  that  there  weie  at  least  300,000  in 
France. 

The  character  of  Protestantiam  in  France  had  been 
cbasging.    In  tiie  earlier  years  of  the  persecation  they 

had  snbmitted  meekly  witboat  thought  of  ryvcjt.  resigned 
to  their  late,  rejoicing  to  saffer  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
Bat  under  this  role  of  the  Guisoa  the  question  of  leelstance 
^ras  discuss^'  It  could  be  said  tSb  WWlt  did  hot  mean 
revenge  for  iDjuriee  done  to  themselvee.  A  foreign  family 
had  overawed  their  King  and  imposed  themselves  on 
France,  The  rrinces  of  the  Blood,  Antoine  de  Bourbon 
and  his  brother  Louis  de  Condt^,  in  whose  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  Saint  Louis,  who  were  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people,  were  flouted  by  the  Guises.  The  inviolability  of 
Far le merit  had  been  attacked  in  the  execution  of  Antoine 
3u  Bouryjand  the  justiciary  rights  of  great  iiuUlUU  tCere 
threatenedi  simply  in  order  to  extir}>ate  '*  those  of  the 
religion."  They  believed  that  France  was  full  of  men  who 
had  no  good  will  to  the  tyranny  of  the  "  foreigners." 
They  consulted  their  brethren  in  exile,  and  Calvin  himself, 
on  the  lawfulness  and  exj)ediency  of  an  armed  insurrection. 
The  refugees  favoured  the  plan.  Calvin  denounced  it. 
"  If  one  drop  of  blood  is  shed  in  such  a  revolt^  rivers  will 
flow ;  it  is  better  that  we  all  perish  than  cause  such  a  scandal 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  £vangel."  Some  of  the 
Protestants  were  not  to  be  convinced    They  only  needed 


a  leader.  Their  natural  head  was  the  King  of  Navarre  i| 
but  Antoine  de  Bourbon  was  too  unstabla  Louis  de 
Cond^,  his  brother,  was  sounded.^  It  is  said  that  he 
promised  to  come  forward  if  the  enterprise  was  confined 
to  the  seizure  d  the  Guises»  and  if  it  was  sncoessfnl 
in  effecting  this.  A  Protestant  gentleman,  Godefroy  de 
Barry,  Seigneur  de  la  Benaudie,  became  temporary  leader. 

^  Lts  Mimoirrs  du  jrrinrf  df  Cond^  (The  Hague,  1743)  ;  Dac  d'Aumale, 
Histoire  des  Princrs  de  ComU  }ffndant  Its  xtrj*"*  et  xvii^  sixties,  i.  57 
(Palis,  186S-64  ;  Eng.  traua.,  London,  1872);  Anutrong,  Th€  Jf  renck 
Wmn  ^  migiim  (Loadoo,  1892). 
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He  had  wrongs  to  avenge.  He  had  been  condemned  by 
the  ParlemtTU  of  Dijon  (Burgundy),  had  escaped  to 
Geneva,  and  had  been  converted  there ;  his  brother-in-law, 
Gaspard  de  Heu,  of  Metz,  had  been  strangled  by  the  Guises 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  without  form  of  trial.  A 
number  of  gentlemen  and  nobles  promised  their  assistance. 
The  conspirators  swore  to  undertake  nothing  against  the 
King;  the  enterprise  was  limited  to  the  arrest  of  the 
Giuaes.  News  of  the  project  began  to  leak  out.  Every 
information  went  to  show  that  the  Guises  were  the  objects 
of  attaok.  The  Court  was  moved  irom  Blois  to  Amboise, 
which  was  a  fortified  city.  More  precise  informatioii  filtered 
to  headquarters.  The  Duke  of  Guise  captured  some  small 
bands  of  conspirators,  and  de  la  Benaudie  himself  was  slain 
in  a  skimiish.  The  Guises  took  summary  veogeanoe.  Their 
'p6mom  weie  often  slau^tered  when  caught;  or  were 
tied  hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  the  Loire.  Others 
were  honied  tfarondi  *  form  of  trial  So  many  gallows 
were  needed  that  there  was  not  wood  enough,  and  the 
prisonen  were  hung  from  the  doors  and  battlements  of  the 
castle  of  Amboise.  The  young  King  and  Queen,  with 
their  ladies,  walked  out  after  dinner  to  f^ast  theur  eyes  on 
the  dead  bodiea 

■ 

Even  before  the  Gonsinracy  of  Amboise  had  run  its 

length,  members  of  the  Court  had  begun  to  protest  against 
the  religious  policy  of  the  Guises.  Catherine  de'  Mediei 
bad  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Admiral  Coligny,  had 

been  told  by  him  that  the  religious  persecutions  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  troubles  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  listened 
to  his  proposal  that  all  such  should  be  susjxinded  until  the 
meeting  of  a  Council,  The  result  was  that  government 
decided  to  pardon  those  accused  of  heresy  if  they  would 
promise  for  the  future  to  live  as  good  Catholics.  The 
brutalities  of  the  methods  by  which  the  sharers  in  the 
foolishly  planned  and  feebly  executed  Conspiracy  of 
Amboise  were  punished  increased  the  state  of  disorder  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  hatred  ngainst  the  Guises  found 
vent  in  an  Epistle  sent  to  the  Tiger  oj  France^  in  which  the 
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Duke  is  addressed  as  a  "  mad  tiger,  a  venomouB  viper,  a 
sepulchre  of  abominations." 

Catherine  de'  Medici  deemed  the  opportunity  ftivour- 
able  for  exercising  her  influence.  She  contrived  to  get 
Miofael  de  I'Hopital  appointod  88  Chancellor,  knowing  that 
Fe  was  OppMed  lo  the  sanguinary  policy  pursued.  He  was 
able  toinspure  the  Edict  of  Komoiantin  (May  18th,  1560), 
which  made  the  Bishops  jndges  of  the  crime  of  heraej, 
impoeed  penalties  on  false  aooosen,  and  left  the  punish- 
msnt  to  be  bestowed  on  attendance  at  oonventides  in  the 
hands  of  the  presidents  of  the  tribunals.  !Ehen,  with  the 
help  of  the  Chancellori  Catherine  managed  to  get  an 
AmmUy  (if  tk$  NotabieB  summoned  to  meet  at  Foontaine- 
bleau.  There,  many  of  the  membeis  advocated  a  oessatkm 
of  the  religious  perseoation.  One  Arohbiifaop,  Marillac  of 
Vienne,  and  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Valence,  asserted 
boldly  that  the  religions  disorders  were  really  caused  by 
the  scandals  in  the  Church ;  spoke  against  severe  repression 
until  a  Council,  national  or  general,  had  been  held ;  and 
hinted  that  the  services  of  the  Guises  were  not  indispens- 
abl&  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  Colij/iiv  spoke. 
He  had  the  courage  to  make  himself  the  representative  of 
the  Huguenots,  as  the  Protestants  now  began  to  be  nick- 
named. He  attacked  boldly  the  religious  policy  of  the 
Guises,  chained  them  with  standing  between  the  King  and 
loyal  subjects,  and  declared  that  the  persecuted  were 
Christians  who  asked  for  nothing  hut  to  be  allowed  to 
worship  God  as  the  Gospel  taught  them.  He  presented  u 
petition  to  the  King  from  the  Protestants  asserting  their 
loyalty,  begging  that  the  persecution  should  cease,  and 
asking  that  "  temples  "  might  be  assigned  for  their  worship. 
The  petition  was  unsigned,  but  Coligny  declared  that  fifty 
thousand  names  could  be  obtaine<l  in  Normandy'  alone. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  spoke  with  great  violence,  but  the 
more  politic  Cardinal  induced  him  to  agree  with  the  other 
members  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  States  General  of 
France,  to  be  held  on  the  10th  of  December  1560. 

Shortly  after  the  Ifotables  had  dispersed,  word  came 

12** 
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of  another  conspiracy,  in  which  not  only  the  Bourbon 
Princes,  but  also  the  Constable  Montmorency  were  aaid  to 
be  implicated.  Disturbanoee  broke  out  in  Provence  and 
Dauphin^.  The  Guises  went  bock  to  their  old  policy  of 
violence.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  were  summoned  by  the  King  to  appear  before  hini 
to  justify  ihemselves.  Although  well  warned  of  what 
might  happen,  they  obeyed  the  summons,  and  presented 
themselTee  unattended  by  armed  men.  Oond^  was  seiced 
and  imprisoned.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  his 
execution  was  fixed  for  the  1 0th  of  December.  The  King 
of  Nawie  was  left  at  liberty,  but  was  doselj  watched ; 
and  more  than  one  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him. 
It  was  vaguely  believed  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots  hj 
death  or  imprisonment 

While  these  terrifying  suggestions  were  being  whispered, 
the  young  King  fell  iU,  and  died  suddenly.  This  ended  the 
rule  of  the  Gidaes,  and  the  French  Protestants  breathed 
freely  again. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  or  hear,"  said  Calvin  in  a  letter 
to  Sturm,  "  of  anythino;  more  opportune  than  the  death  of 
the  King  ?  The  evils  bad  reached  an  extremity  for  which 
there  was  no  remedy,  when  suddenly  God  shows  Himself 
from  heaven.  He  who  pierced  the  eye  of  the  father  has 
now  stricken  the  ear  of  the  son." 

{  10.  Caiherim      Mediei  heeomea  SegenL 

In  the  confusion  whicli  resulted,  Catherine  recof?nised 
that  at  last  the  time  had  come  when  she  could  gratify  the 
one  strong  passion  which  possessed  her — the  j)as8ion  to 
govern.  Charles  ix.  was  a  hoy  of  ten.  A  Regent  was 
essential.  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  as  the  tiret  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  might  have  claimed  the  position  ;  but  Catherine  first 
terrified  him  with  what  might  be  the  fate  of  Cond<^,  and 
then  proposed  that  the  Constable  Montmorency  and  himself 
should  be  her  principal  advisers.    The  facile  Antoine 
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accepted  the  situation :  the  Constable  was  recalled  to  the 
Court ;  Louis  de  Cond^  was  released  from  prison.  His 
imprisonment  had  made  a  deep  impression  all  over  France. 
The  Protestants  believed  that  he  had  suffered  for  their  sakes. 
Hymns  of  prayer  had  been  sung  during  hia  Gaptivity,  and 
aoDgB  of  thankflgiviDg  greeted  his  release.^ 

"  Le  pauvre  Chreetien,  qui  endure 
Prison,  poor  veriU; 
L»  Prinee,  m.  evfMU  dim 

Sans  I'avoir  m^rite 
An  plus  fort  de  leurs  peines  entondoil 

Tee  ceuvres  tous  parfaita, 
£t  gloire  et  louange  te  rendent 

De  tm  menreilleox  faita." 

Hub  was  song  all  ov«r  Franoe  dnriDg  Ckmd^'s  impsiaoii- 
meofe ;  after  lua  leleaBe  the  tone  varied : 

**  Resjniii.oser  vous  en  Diea 
FidMes  de  chacun  lieu  ; 

Car  Dieu  pour  nous  a  mand^  (envoy^) 
Le  bon  prinoe  de  Conde ; 

Et  vouB  aoblee  pfoleMaae 
Princee,  aeigneiirs  attestans ; 

Car  Dieu  pour  nous  a  mandi 
Le  bon  prince  de  Cond^" 

Catherine  de'  Medici  was  forty-one  years  of  age  when 

she  became  the  Regent  of  France.'  Her  life  had  been  hard, 
lioiu  in  1519,  the  niece  of  Pope  Clement  vn.,  she  was 
married  to  Henry  of  France  in  1534.  She  had  been  a 
neglected  wife  all  the  days  of  her  married  life.  For  ten 
years  she  had  been  childless,'  and  her  sonnets  breathe  the 

>  Le  Ctuumimkr  Eitguenatduxol^  HieU  (Puia,  1871),  pp.  204,  S46. 

•  Buchot,  Catfunyu-  df  Af/fiirig  (Pftri^  1899) ;  Edith  Siehal.  CalUrim 
d$*  Mtdiei  and  the  Fi^nrh  Ji* format  ion  (London,  1905). 

'Oathehoe's  children  were — "  Francu  ii.,  1544-<iU  ;  Elizabeth  (married 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spefai  in  1559).  1546-«8  ;  GUoilo  (m.  to  Oharlaa  III.,  Dnko  of 
LttRtiiie  (1558),  1547-76  ;  Louis,  Duko  of  Orlttms,  1548-60  ;  Charlea  ix., 
1650-74  ;  Henri  ill.  (first  Duke  of  Orleans.  tli»  n  Duke  of  Anjou),  15.11-89  ; 
FnuMia  (DoIko  of  AlaucQii,  than  I>uka  of  Aiuou),  1654-&4 ;  JUiyuerita 
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prayer  of  Baohel — Give  me  ehildien,  or  ebe  I  dia  Durmg 
Henry's  absence  with  tbe  army  in  1552,  be  had  grudgingly 
appointod  her  Begent,  and  she  had  shown  both  ability  and 
patience  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  the  detafls  of 

government  After  the  defeat  of  Saint-Qaentin  she  for 
once  earned  her  husband's  gratitude  and  praise  by  the  way 

in  which  she  had  promptly  persuaded  the  Parliament  to 
grant  a  subsidy  of  300,000  livres.  These  incidents  were 
her  sole  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  ruling.  She  had  always 
been  a  great  eater,  walker,  and  rider.^  Her  protruding  eyes 
and  her  bulging  forehead  recalled  the  features  of  her  grand- 
uncle,  Pope  Leo  X.  She  had  the  taste  of  her  family  for  art 
and  display.  Her  strongest  intellectual  force  was  a  robust, 
hard,  and  narrow  common  sense  which  was  responsible  both 
for  her  success  and  for  her  failures.  She  can  scarcely  be' 
called  immoral ;  it  seemed  rather  that  she  was  utterly 
destitute  of  any  moral  sense  whatsoever. 

The  difhculties  which  confronted  the  Eegent  were  great, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  question  of  questions  was 
the  treatment  to  be  given  to  her  Protestant  subjects.  She 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  in  favour  of  a  measure 
of  toleration;  but  the  fanatioally  Koman  Catholic  party 
was  vigorous  in  France,  especially  in  Paris,  and  was  ably 
led  by  the  Guises;  and  Philip  of  Spain  had  made  the 
suppressioQ  of  the  Beformaticm  a  matter  of  international 
poli<^. 

Meanwhile  Catherine  had  to  face  the  States  General, 
•  summoned  bj  the  late  King  in  August  1560.  While  the 
Guises  were  still  in  power,  strict  orders  had  been  given  to 
see  that  none  hut  ardent  Bomanists  should  he  elected ;  but 
the  excitement  of  the  times  could  not  be  restrained  by  any 
manageiuent  It  was  nearly  half  a  century  smoe  a  King 
cf  Fhtnce  had  invited  a  declaration  of  the  opmions  of  his 

(nwrried  Henri  tv.),  ;  and  twins  who  diad  in  the  year  of  their 

birth,  Victorie  end  Jeamia,  h.  UM. 

'  Some  say  that  Catherine  either  invented  or  made  fashionable  the 
uiocKtu  ladies'  side-saddle  ;  during  the  Miiidlo  Ages  ladies  rode  astride,  or  on 
fiilion,  or  seated  sideways  on  homebauk  with  their  feet  on  a  board  which 
waa  BoapeiKled  iVom  the  flNnt  and  rear  of  the  laddla. 
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subjects ;  the  last  meetiDg  of  the  States  General  had  been 
in  1484.^  Catherine  watched  the  elections,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  which  they  called  forth.  She  saw  that 
the  Protestants  were  active.  Calvinist  ministers  traversed 
the  West  and  the  South  almost  unhindered,  encouraging  the 
])eople  to  assert  their  liberties.  They  were  even  permitted 
to  address  some  of  the  assemblies  met  to  elect  represent- 
atives. A  minister,  Charles  Dalbiac,  expounded  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  to  the  meeting  of  the  nobles  at  Angers,  and 
showed  how  the  Eoraan  Church  had  enslaved  and  changed 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice.  In  other 
places  it  was  said  that  Antoine  de  Bourbon  had  no  right  to  ^ 
allow  Catherine  to  assume  the  Regency,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  forced  to  take  his  proper  place.  The  air  seemed  full 
of  menaces  against  the  Begent  and  in  favour  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood.  Catherine  hastened  to  place  the  King  of 
NavBire  m  a  position  of  greater  dignity.  She  shared  the 
Regency  nominally  with  the  premier  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
who  was  Lieutenant-General  of  France.  If  Antoine  had 
been  a  man  of  resolution,  he  might  have  insisted  on  a  latge 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  but  his  easy,  oare- 
less  disposition  made  him  plastic  in  the  bands  of  Gatheiineb 
and  she  conld  write  to  her  dan^ter  that  be  was  very 
obedient,  and  issued  no  order  without  her  permission* 

The  Bstates  met  at  Orleans  on  the  13th  of  December. 
The  opening  speech  by  the  Chancellor,  Michel  d'Hopital, 
showed  that  the  Begent  and  her  counciUoxs  were  at  least  ^ 
indined  to  a  policy  of  tolerance.  The  three  orders  (CSlergy,  • 
Kobles,  and  Third  Estate),  he  said,  had  been  summoned  to 
find  remedies  for  the  divisions  which  existed  within  the 
kingdom ;  and  these,  he  believed,  were  due  to  religion.  He 
could  not  help  recognising  that  religious  beliefs,  good  or 
had,  tended  to  excite  burning  passions  He  could  not  avoid 
seeing  that  a  common  religion  was  a  stricter  bond  of  unity 
than  belonging  to  the  same  race  or  living  under  the  same 
laws.  Might  they  not  all  wait  for  the  decision  of  a  General 
Council  ?  Might  they  not  cease  to  use  the  irritating 
*  G.  Ficot,  SitUtin  de*  £taU  O^n^aux,  u.  (P«xiB,  1872). 
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epiiheto  of  Luikmm%,  HvgvunoU,  Pagpul»t  And  lemember 
that  they  ware  all  good  Christuns.  The  spokesiiien  of  the 
thiee  Olden  were  heard  at  the  eeoond  uttiiig.  Dr.  Qulitui, 
one  of  the  Begents  of  the  University  of  Paris,  voiced  the 
Clergy.  He  enlarged  against  the  proposals  which  were  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  other  two  orders  to  despoil  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  to  attempt  its  refuini  by  the  civil 
power,  and  to  grant  toleration  and  even  liberty  of  worship 
to  heretics.  Coligny  Ijegged  the  Regent  to  note  that 
Quintin  had  called  subjects  of  the  King  heretics,  and  the 
spokesman  of  the  Clergy  apologised.  Jacques  de  Silly, 
Baron  de  Rochefort,  and  Jean  Lange,  an  advocate  of 
Bordeaux,  who  spoke  for  the  Nobles  and  for  the  Third 
Estate,  declaimed  against  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy. 

At  the  sitting  on  Jan.  1st,  1561,  each  of  the  three 
jSstntes  presented  a  written  lirt  ftf  gr'^vftTipffl  {caJiierj). 
Thai  of  the  Third  Estate  was  a  memorable  and  important 
document  in  three  hundred  and  Hfty-four  articles,  and 
reveals,  as  no  other  paper  of  the  time  does,  the  evils  result- 
ing from  abflolttUst  and  aristocratic  government  in  France. 
It  asked  for  complete  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  for 
a  Beformation  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  large 
eztenaion  of  power  to  the  laity,  far  nnifonnity  in  judicial 
prooedare^  lor  the  abolition  or  eortailment  of  powers  in 
aignorial  oonrta,  for  qninquennial  meetingp  of  the  Estates 
General,  and  demanded  that  the  day  and  plaoe  of  the  next 
meeting  ahonld  be  fixed  befm  the  end  of  the  present  sitting. 
The  Nobles  were  divided  on  the  question  of  toleration,  and 
presented  three  separate  papers.  In  the  firsts  which  came 
l^from  central  France,  stem  repression  of  the  Protestant  laith 
was  demanded ;  in  the  second,  coming  from  the  nobles  of 
the  Western  provinoes,  complete  tolmtion  was  claimed ; 
in  the  third  it  was  asked  that  both  parties  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  that  only  preachers  and  pastors  be 
punished.  The  list  presented  by  the  Clergy,  like  those  of 
the  other  two  orders,  iusisted  upon  the  reform  of  the  Church  ; 
but  it  took  the  line  of  urgmg  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat, 
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and  a  return  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 

of  Bourges. 

The  Government  answered  these  lists  of  grievances 
presented  by  an  edict  and  an  ordinance.  In  the  edict 
(Jan.  28tb,  1561)  the  King  ordered  that  all  prosecutions 
for  religion  should  cease,  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
released,  with  an  admonition  "  to  live  in  a  catholic  manner  '* 
for  the  future.  The  ordinance  (dated  Jan.  Slst,  but  not 
completed  till  the  foUowiDg  Augost),  known  as  the  Ordi- 
nance  of  Orliam,  was  a  "veiy  elaborate  document.  It 
touched  upon  almost  all  qaestions  brought  forward  in  the 
liatB  of  grievances,  and  enacted  varioiiB  reforms,  boib  civil 
and  ecclesiastio — all  of  which  were  for  the  most  ])art 
evaded  in  pnctioa  The  Eatatee  were  adyoumed  until  the 
let  of  Maj. 

The  Huguenots  had  gained  a  suspension  of  persecution, 
if  not  toleratikm,  by  the  edict  of  Jan.  28th,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Government  made  them  hope  for  still 
further  assistance.  Befugees  came  back  in  great  numbera 
from  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  and  even  from  Italy. 
The  number  of  Protestant  congregations  increased,  and 
Geneva  provided  the  pastora  The  edict  did  not  give 
liberty  of  wonhip^  but  the  Protestants  acted  as  if  it  did. 
Tins  roused  the  wrath  of  the  more  fanatically  disposed  por- 
tion of  the  Boinan  Catholic  population.  Priests  and 
monks  fanned  the  flames  of  sectarian  bitterness.  The 
Government  was  denounced,  and  anti -Protestant  riots  dis- 
turbed the  country.  When  the  Huguenots  of  Paris  at- 
tcinjjted  to  revive  the  psalm -singings  in  the  Pre-aux-Clercs, 
they  were  niohbed,  and  beaten  with  sticks  by  the  populace. 
This  led  to  reprisals  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  Huguenots  were  in  a  majority.  In  some  towns  the 
churches  were  invaded,  the  images  torn  down,  and  the 
relics  burnt.  The  leaders  strove  to  restrain  their  fol- 
lowers.^ Calvin  wrote  energetically  from  Geneva  against 
the  lawlessness : 

'  Jeanna  d'Albret  wrote  remonstrating  itmagly ;  ef.  LtUim^AiHMMdf 
JBourian  tt    JHuam  tPJltntt  pp.  388/. 
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"God  has  never  enjoined  on  any  one  to  destroy  idols, 
save  on  every  man  in  his  own  house  or  on  those  placed  in 
anthoritj  in  {^nblio  plaoes.  .  .  .  Obedience  ia  better  than 
sacrifice;  we  nraat  look  to  what  it  is  lawful  for  tu  to  do, 
and  nuut  keep  onieelvee  within  boiinda." 

At  the  Court  at  Fontainebleau,  Een^e,  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  and  the  Princess  of  Cond(S  were  permitted  by  the 
Begent  to  have  worship  in  their  rooms  after  the  Keformed 
rite;  and  Coligny  had  in  his  household  a  minister  from 
Gteneva,  Jean  Baymond  Merlin,  to  whose  sermons  outsiders 
were  not  only  admitted  but  invited.  These  things  ga^e 
great  offence  to  the  Constable  Montmorency,  who  was  a 
strong  Eomanist  He  was  still  more  displeased  when 
Monluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  preached  in  the  State  apart- 
ments before  the  boy  King  and  the  Queen  Mother.  He 
thought  it  was  undi^iified  for  a  Bishop  to  preach,  and  he 
believed  that  Monluc's  sermons  contained  something  rety 
like  Lutheran  theology.  He  invited  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  Saint-Andr^,  both  old  enemies,  to  supper  {A^jinl  16th, 
1561),  and  the  three  pleged  themselves  to  save  the 
Bonumism  of  France.  This  union  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Triumvirate. 

Meanwhile  religious  disturbances  were  increasing. 
The  Huguenots  demanded  the  right  to  have  "temples** 
granted  to  them  or  built  at  tbdr  own  expense;  and  in 
many  places  they  openly  gathered  for  public  worship  and 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  frequently 
met  armed  to  protect  themselves  from  attack.  The 
Government  at  length  interfered,  and  by  an  edict  (July 
1561)  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property, 
all  conventicles,  public  or  private,  whether  the  worshippers 
were  armed  or  unarmed,  where  sermons  were  made  and 
the  sacraments  celebrated  in  anv  other  fashion  than  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  edict  declared,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  magistrates  were  not  to  be  too  zealous ;  persons 
who  laid  false  information  were  to  be  severely  punished ; 
and  all  attacks  on  houses  were  forbidden.  It  was  evidently 
meant  to  conciliate  both  parties.    Coligny  did  not  discon- 
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tinne  the  servioee  in  his  apeirtments,  and  wrote  to  his  oo- 
lellgioniats  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  io  long  as  they 
wOnhipped  in  private  houses.  Jeanne  d'Alhret  declared 
henelf  openly  a  Protestant;  and  as  she  travelled  from 
Ndrac  to  Fontainehleaa  she  rsstorad  to  the  Hngnenots 
chnrdiee  which  the  magistrates  had  taken  from  them  in 
obedience  to  the  edict  of  July. 

The  prorogued  meeting  of  the  States  Oeneral  did  not 
assemble  nntil  the  1st  of  August,  and  even  then  representa- 
tives of  two  orders  only  were  prseent  An  ecoleBiastieBl 
synod  was  sitting  at  Poissj  (opened  July  28th),  and  the 
derical  representatives  were  there.  It  was  the  27th 
of  August  before  the  three  orders  met  together  in 
presence  of  the  King  and  the  members  of  his  Council 
at  Saint-Germain.  The  meeting  had  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  national 
finance ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  religious 
question. 

In  their  eahiers,  both  the  Nobles  and  the  Third  Estate 
advocated  complete  toleration  and  the  summoning  a 
National  Council.  The  financial  proposals  of  the  Tiiinl 
Estate  were  thoroughgoing.  After  a  statcinent  of  the 
national  indebtedness,  and  a  representation  that  taxation 
had  reached  its  utmost  limits,  they  proposed  that  money 
should  be  obtained  from  the  siipertiuity  of  ecclesiastical  A 
wealth.  In  their  cahier  of  Jan.  1st,  the  Thii-d  Estate  had 
sketched  a  civil  constitution  for  the  French  Church ;  they 
now  went  further,  and  proposed  that  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues  should  be  nationalised,  and  that  the  clergy  should 
be  paid  by  the  Stata  They  calculated  that  a  snrplus  of 
sevenfy-two  million  livres  would  result,  and  proposed  that 
forty-two  miUions  should  be  set  aside  to  liquidate  the 
national  debt 

This  bold  proposal  was  impracticable  in  the  condition 


li 

a  revolutionary  attack  on  the  rights  of  property,  and  it 
alienated  them  f6r  ever  from  the  Beformation  movement ; 
bat  it  enabled  the  Government  to  wring  from  the  alarmed 
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Churchmen  a  subsidy  of  Hixteen  million  livres,  to  be  paid 
in  six  annual  instalments. 

I  11.  The  Cm^ermee  ai  IWttjf. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  in  view  of  the  Pope  and 
Philip  of  Spain,  to  assemble  a  National  Council,  but  the 
Government  had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  a  meeting  of 
theologians,  which  would  be  such  an  assembly  in  all  but 
the  name.  They  had  invited  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
teetanfe  nuniBters  (July  25th)  to  attend  the  synod  of  the 
clergy  sitting  at  Poissy.  The  invitation  bad  been  accepted, 
and  the  Government  intended  to  give  an  air  of  unusual 
solemnity  to  the  meeting.  The  King,  surrounded  by  his 
mother,  his  brothers,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  presided 
as  at  a  sitting  of  the  States  General  The  Chancellor,  in 
the  King's  name,  opened  the  session  with  a  remarkable 
speeoh,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  advantages  to  he  gained 
from  religions  union.  He  addressed  the  aesemhled  bishops 
and  Boman  Catholic  theologians,  assuring  them  that  they 
ought  to  have  no  scruplee  in  meeting  the  Protestant 
divines.  The  latter  were  not  heretics  like  the  old  Mani- 
cheans  or  Arians.  They  accepted  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Rule  €i  Faith,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  four  principal 
Councils  and  their  Creeds  (the  symbols  of  Nicea,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Chalcedon).  The  main  difference  between 
them  was  that  the  Protestants  wished  the  Church  to  be 
reformed  according  to  the  primitive  pattern.  They  had 
given  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  being  content  to  die  for 
their  faith. 

The  Keformers  were  reprc^nted  by  twelve  ministers, 
among  whom  were  Morel  of  Paris ;  Nicolas  des  Gallai-s, 
minister  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  I>oudon,  and 
by  twenty  laymen.  Their  leader  was  Theodore  de  Pi'ze 
(lieza),  a  man  of  noble  birth,  celebrated  as  a  Ilumanist,  a 
brilliant  writer  and  controversialist,  whom  Calvin,  at  the 
request  of  Antoine  de  Pxaiihon,  Callicrine  de'  Medici,  and 
Coligny,  had  conuni&siuncd  lo  roprusont  him.    De  Bt'ze 
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WB8  ynvtMy  presented  to  the  King  and  the  B^gent  by 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  bj  the  Frinoe  de  CSond^,  and  bis 
learning,  presence*  ftnd  stately  oourteay  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  Gotirt  He  had  been  bom  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Regent  (1519X  and  had  thrown  away  yeiy 
brilliant  prospects  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Beformed 
Church. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  refectory  of  tiie  nnns  of 
Pbissy.^  The  King  and  his  soite  were  plaoed  at  oce  end 
of  the  hall,  and  the  Bcmiaiust  bishops  and  theologians  were 

arranged  by  the  walls  on  the  two  sidea  After  the  Chan- 
cellor had  finished  his  speech,  the  representatives  of  the 
Protestants  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in 
command  of  an  escort  of  the  King's  archers.  They  were 
placed  in  front  of  a  barrier  which  separated  them  from  the 
Komanist  divines.  "  There  come  the  dogs  of  (jeneva," 
said  the  Cardinal  of  Toumon  as  they  entered  the  hall. 

The  speech  of  de  B^ze,  delivered  on  the  first  day  (Sept. 
7th)  of  the  Colloquy,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  made  a  great 
impression.  He  expounded  with  clearness  of  thought  and 
precision  of  language  the  creed  of  his  Church,  showing 
where  it  agreed  and  where  it  ditVered  from  that  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic.  The  gravity  and  the  charm  of  his 
eloquence  compelled  attention,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
began  to  criticise  with  frank  severity  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
snbstantiation  that  he  provoked  murmurs  of  dissent.  The 
speech  must  have  disappointed  Catherina  It  had  made 
no  attempt  to  attenuate  the  differences  between  the  two 
confessions,  and  held  out  no  hopes  of  a  leonion  of  the 
Ohurchea 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  charged  to  reply  on  be- 
half of  the  Boman  Oatholio  party  (Sept  1 6th)k  His  speech 
was  that  of  a  strong  partisan,  and  dealt  prindpaily  with 
the  two  points  of  the  antbority  of  the  Church  in  matters 
of  fsitb  and  nsage,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of 

>  For  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  cf.  Ruble,  ' '  Le  Colloque  de  Poissy  "  (in 
JUmoim  dt  ta  SocUU  de  rhiatoire  de  Paris  el  de  rile  de  France),  vol  zvi. 
Mm,  1889) ;  Klipffel,  U  eolkque  de  Himg  (Ptoia  and  Mets,  1867). 
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the  Holy  Supper.  There  was  no  attempt  at  ooncnlia- 
tion. 

Three  days  after  (Sept.  19th),  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Estc 
arrived  at  Samt-Germaaii,  aooompanied  by  a  numerous  suite, 
among  whom  was  Laynez,  the  General  of  the  Society  uf 
Jem.  He  had  been  lent  by  the  Pope,  legate  a  latere,  to 
end,  if  ponible,  the  conferanoe  at  Pokay,  and  to  aeeure  tho 
goodwill  of  the  Itaich  Goveinment  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  T^t  He  so  fur  prevailed  that 
the  last  two  sittingB  of  the  conference  (Sept  24th,  26th) 
were  with  dosed  doors,  and  were  scenes  of  perpetual  recri- 
minationB.  Laynes  distinguished  himself  by  his  vitupera- 
tive violenca  The  Protestant  ministers  were  **  wolves," 
"foxes,"  "serpents,"  "a88aa8in&''  Catherine  persevered. 
She  arranged  a  conferenoe  between  five  of  the  more  liberal 
Boman  Catholic  clergy  and  five  Protestant  ministera  It 
met  (Sept.  30th,  Oct  let),  and  managed  to  draft  a  formula 
about  the  Holy  Supper  which  was  at  once  rejected  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  French  Church  (Oct.  9th). 

Out  of  this  Colloquy  of  Poissy  came  the  edict  of  Januaix 
•*  17th.  1562.  which  provided  that  Protestants  were  to  sur- 
render  all  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  they 
had  seized,  and  prohibited  them  from  meeting  for  public 
worship,  wlielher  witliiii  a  building  or  not,  inside  the  walls 
of  any  town.  (Jn  tbe  other  hnnd,  they  were  to  have  the 
right  to  assemble  for  public  worship  anywhere  outside 
walled  towns,  and  meetiTi;^'s  in  private  houses  within  the 
walls  were  not  prohibited.  Thus  the  Protestants  of  France 
secured  legal  recognition  for  the  first  time,  and  enjoyed  the 
right  to  worship  acconliug  to  their  conscience.  They  were 
not  flatifified — they  could  scarcely  be,  so  long  as  they  were 
kept  outside  the  walls ;  but  their  leaders  insisted  on  their 
accepting  the  edict  as  a  reasonable  compromise.  "  If  the 
liberty  promised  us  in  the  edict  lasts,"  Calvin  wrote,  "  the 
Papacy  will  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself."  Within  one  year 
the  Huguenots  of  France  found  themselves  freed  from  per- 
secution, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  measured  liberty  of 
public  worship^    It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they 
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OW64  thiB  to  Gatherioe  de'  MecUoi.  She  was  a  child  of  the 
BeiiaMaanoe,and  was  naturally  on  the  side  of  free  thought ; 
and  she  was,  heflidea»  at  this  time  perauaded  that  the  Hugne- 
Dpts  had  the  future  on  their  8id&  In  the  coining  struggle 
they  regarded  this  edict  as  their  charter,  and  frequently 
demanded  its  restitution  and  enforcement. 

CSatherine  de'  Medid  had  shown  hoth  courage  and  con- 
stancy in  her  attempts  ftt  conciliation.  To  the  remon^ 
strances  of  Philip  of  Spain  she  had  replied  that  she  meant 
to  be  master  in  her  own  house ;  and  when  the  Constable 
de  Montmorency  had  threatened  to  leave  the  Gourt,  he  had 
been  told  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  But  die  was 
soon  to  be  convinced  that  she  had  overestimated  the  strength 
of  the  Protestants,  and  that  she  could  never  count  on  the 
consistent  8upx)ort  of  their  nominal  leader,  the  vain  and 
vacillating  Autoine  de  Bourbon.  Had  Jeanne  d'Albret 
been  in  her  husband's  place,  things  might  have  been 
different. 

The  edict  of  January  17th,  1562,  had  exasperated 
the  Romanists  without  satisfying  the  mass  of  the 
Protestants.  The  marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
Protestant  congregations,  and  their  not  very  strict  observ- 
ance  of  the  limitations  of  the  edict,  had  given  rise  to 
disturbances  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Everything 
Beemod  to  tend  towards  civil  war.  The  spark  which 
kindled  the  coniiagiution  was  the  MiumftAi^  ^ 

S  12.  The  Mwuacn  of  Vasty. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  travelling  from  Joinville  to  Paris, 
acoonipauied  by  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  his 
cliildren  and  his  wife,  and  escorted  by  a  large  armed  retinue, 
halted  at  Vassy  (March  1st,  1562).  It  was' a  Sunday,  and 
the  Duke  wished  to  hear  Mass.  Scarcely  a  gunshot  from 
the  church  was  a  bam  where  the  Protestants  (in  defiance 
of  the  edict,  for  Yas^  was  a  walled  town)  were  holding  a 

'LaviMe,  "Le  MasBMn,  fait  k  Yaasy" in  Onmdm  Sckm  hiMorigMM  du 
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service.  The  congregation,  barely  a  year  old,  was  numepjus 
and  zealous.  It  was  an  eyesore  to  Antoinette  de  Bourbon, 
the  mother  of  the  Guises,  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring 
chateau  of  Joinville,  and  saw  her  dependants  attracted  by 
the  praaohing  at  Yassy.  The  Duke  was  exasperated  at 
seeing  men  whom  he  counted  his  subjects  defying  him  in 
lufi  presence.  He  sent  some  of  his  retainers  to  order  the 
worshippers  to  quit  the  place.  They  were  received  by 
oiifiB  ol  **  Papists  1  idolaters  ! "  When  they  attempted  to 
force  an  entrance,  stones  began  to  fly,  and  the  Duke  was 
stmok.  The  bam  was  rushed,  the  worshippers  fusilladed, 
and  before  the  Duke  gave  orders  to  cease  fiikig^  sixty-three 
of  the  six  or  seven  hundred  FMestants  were  sldn,  and 
over  a  hundred  wounded. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  spread  fut;  and  while  it 
exasperated  the  Huguenots^  the  Bomanists  hailed  it  as  a 
victory.  The  Constable  de  Montmorencj  and  the  Maishal 
Saint  Andrd  went  out  to  meet  the  Duke,  and  the  Guises 
entered  Ftois  in  triumph,  escorted  by  more  than  three 
thousand  armed  men.  The  Protestants  began  anning 
themselves,  and  crowded  to  Paris  to  place  themselves  under 
the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  OoaM  It  was  feared  that  the 
two  factions  would  fight  in  ttie  streeta 

The  Regent  with  the  King  retired  to  Fontainebleau. 
She  was  afraid  of  the  Triumvirs  (Montmorency,  the  Duke 
of  Guiye,  and  Marshal  Saint- Andr(^),  and  she  invited  the 
Prince  de  Conde  to  protect  her  and  her  children.  Cond^ 
lost  this  opportunity  of  placing  himself  and  his  co-religion- 
ists in  the  position  of  being  the  support  of  the  throne. 
The  Triumvirate,  with  Antoinede  Bonrlwn,  who  in )\v  seemed 
to  be  their  obedient  servant,  marched  on  Fontainebleau, 
and  compelled  the  King  and  the  Queen  Mother  to  return 
to  Paris.  Catherine  believed  that  the  Protestants  bad 
abandoned  her,  and  turned  to  the  Romanists. 

The  example  of  massacre  given  at  Vassy  was  followed 
in  many  places  where  the  Romanists  were  in  a  majority. 
In  Paris,  Sens,  Eouen,  and  elsewhere,  the  Protestant  places 
of  worship  were  attacked,  and  many  of  the  worshippers 
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akin.  At  Tbaloiue,  the  Fjrotestants  drat  themselTW  up  id 
the  Oapitol,  and  were  besieged  by  the  Bomanirta.  They 
at  last  surrendered,  trusting  to  a  iiromise  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  town  in  safety.  The  promise  was 
not  keptt  and  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  bhildren 
were  slain  in  oold  blood.  This  slaughter,  in  violation  of 
oath,  was  celebrated  by  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Toulouse 
in  centenary  festivals,  which  were  held  in  1662,  in  1762, 
and  would  have  been  celebrated  in  1862  had  the  Govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  nt  not  interlared  to  forbid  it 

These  massacres  provoked  repdssla  The  Hugueuots 
broke  into  the  Bomanist  churches,  tore  down  the  images, 
defaced  the  altars,  and  destroyed  the  relic& 

§  13.  Ths  BegiMwng  if  iki  Wanif  Sdigwik 

(jTiadiuilly  the  parties  faced  each  other  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  the  CJonstable  Montmorency  at  the  head  of 
the  Romanists,  and  the  Prince  of  Condd  and  Admiral 
Coligny  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots.  France  became 
the  scene  of  a  civil  conflict,  where  religious  fanaticism 
added  its  cruelties  to  tlie  ordinary  barbarities  of  warfare. 

The  Venetian  Ambassador,  writing  home  to  the  chiefs 
of  his  State,  was  of  opinion  that  this  first  war  of  religion 
prevented  Fiance  from  becoming  Protestant  The  cruelties 
of  the  Boraanists  had  disgusted  a  lufgb  number  of  French* 
men,  who,  though  they  had  no  great  sympathy  for  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  would  have  gladly  allied  themselves  with  a 
policy  of  toleration.  The  Huguenot  chiefo  themselves  saw 
that  the  deeeciatk>n  of  churches  did  not  serve  the  cause 
they  had  at  heart  Calvin  and  de  wrote,  energetically 
nrging  their  followers  to  refrain  from  attacks  on  churches, 
images^  and  lelios.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  At 
Orl^ns,  Coligny  and  Cond^  heard  that  their  men  were 
assaulting  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit  They  hastened 
there,  and  Cond4  saw  a  Huguenot  soldier  on  the  roof  of  the 
church  about  to  cast  an  image  to  the  ground.  Seizing  an 
arquebus,  he  pointed  it  at  the  man,  and  ordered  him  to 
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desist  and  come  down.  The  soldier  did  not  stop  bis  work 
for  an  instant.  **  Sire,"  he  said,  "  have  patience  with  me 
until  I  destroy  this  idol,  and  then  let  me  die  if  it  be  your 
pleasure."  When  men  were  content  to  die  rather  than 
refrain  from  iconoclasm,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  to  check 
it.  Somehow  the  slaughter  of  men  made  less  impression 
than  the  sack  of  churches,  and  moderate  men  came  to  the 
opinion  that  if  the  Huguenots  prevailed,  they  would  be  as 
intolerant  as  the  Romanists  had  been.  The  rising  tide  of 
sympathy  for  the  persecuted  ProteataDtB  was  checked  by 
these  deeds  of  violence. 

The  progress  of  the  war  was  upon  the  whole  unfavour- 
able to  the  Huguenots,  and  in  the  beginning  of  15iy3  both 
partieB  were  exhausted.  The  Constable  Montmorency  had 
been  captured  by  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Frince  de  Conde 
by  the  Eomanists.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  shot  from 
behind  by  a  Huguenot,  and  died  six  days  later  (Feb.  24th, 
1 5 6 3)l  The  Marshal  Samt-Andx^  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon 
had  both  died  during  the  comae  of  the  war.  CSatberine  de' 
Medid  was  eveiywhere  recognised  as  the  bead  of  the 
Bomanist  party.  She  no  longer  needed  the  Ftotestanta  to 
connterbalanoe  the  Guises  and  the  Constable.  She  could 
now  pnraue  her  own  policy. 

From  this  time  forward  she  was  deoidedlj  hostile  to 
the  Huguenots.  She  had  learned  the  resources  and 
popularity  of  the  Bomanista  But  she  disliked  fighting, 
and  the  xdigioas  war  was  ruining  Fnxnoe.  Her 
idea  was  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tolerate  the 
Protestants*  hat  impossible  to  grant  them  common 
rights  witii  the  Bomanists.  She  applied  herself  to 
win  over  the  Prince  de  Condd,  who  was  tired  of  his 
captivity.  Negotiations  were  opened.  Catherine,  the 
Constable,  Conde,  and  d'Andelot  met  at  Orleans ;  and, 
after  discussion,  terms  were  agreed  uj>on  (March  7th),  and 
the  Edict  of  Ainboise  incorporating  them  was  published 
(March  18th,  If) 6:3). 

Conde  had  asked  for  the  restitution  of  the  e<iict  of 
Jan.  17th,  1561,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  its  terms. 
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This  was  refused.  The  terms  of  the  new  edict  were  as 
favourable  for  men  of  good  birth,  but  not  for  others. 
Condd  bad  to  undergo  the  reproaches  of  Colignj,  that  he 
had  secured  rights  for  himself  but  had  betrayed  his 
poorer  brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  that  he  had  destroyed 
by  his  signature  more  chuioheB  than  the  united  forces  ot 
Bomanism  had  done  in  ten  yeara  Calvin  spoke  of  him 
as  a  poor  Frinoe  who  had  betrayed  God  for  his  own 
vanity. 

The  trace,  for  it  was  no  more  than  a  tnioe»  concLoded 
by  the  Edict  of  Amboise  lasted  nearly  five  years.  It 
was  broken  by  the  Hugnenots,  who  were  sospidoas  that 
CSatherine  was  plotting  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  against  them. 
Alva  was  engaged  in'  a  merciless  attempt  to  extenninate 
the  Protestants  of  the  liow  Countries^  and  Catherine  had 
been  at  pains  to  provide  provisions  for  his  troops.  The 
Protestant  leaders  came  to  the  desperate  condoslon  to 
imitate  the  Triumvirate  in  1561,  and  seize  upon  the 
King's  person.  They  failed,  and  their  attempt  began  the 
Second  War  of  Religion.  The  iiideciHive  battle  of  Saint- 
Denis  was  fought  on  Nov.  10th,  1567,  and  the  Constable 
Montmorency  fell  in  tlie  fight.  Both  jmrties  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were  the  same  as  those 
in  the  Edict  of  Amboise. 

The  close  of  this  Second  War  of  Beligion  saw  a 
tleU'iinined  attempt,  mainly  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  to 
inspire  the  masses  of  France  with  enthusiaFm  for  the 
Koman  Catholic  Churrh.  Eloquent  preachers  traversed 
the  land,  who  insisted  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Ivoman  and 
the  novelty  of  the  Prot^taut  faith.  Brotherhoods  were 
formed,  and  enrolled  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
life  sworn  to  bear  arms  against  every  kind  of  here^.  Oat- 
rages  and  assassinations  of  Protestants  were  common;  and 
the  Government  appeared  indifferent.  It  was,  however,  the 
events  in  the  Low  Countries  which  again  alarmed  the 
Protestants.  Ibe  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  begun  his  role 
there  with  an  appearance  of  gentleness^  had  suddenly 
seized  and  executed  the  C!ounts  Kgmont  and  Honk  He 
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had  appointed  a  commission  to  judge  the  leaders  and 
accomplices  in  the  earlier  rising — a  commission  which 
from  its  deeds  gained  for  itself  the  name  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Blood.  Huguenot  soldiers  hastened  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  levies  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  raising  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  Huguenot 
leaders  had  other  thoughts.  Was  Catherine  meaning  to 
treat  tbem  as  Alva  had  treated  Egmont  and  Horn  ?  They 
fonnS  that  thej  were  watched.  The  suspicion  and 
suspense  became  intolerable  Coligny  and  Conde  resolved 
to  take  refuge  in  La  Bochelle.  As  thej  passed  through 
the  oountry  thej  were  joined  by  numbers  of  Huguenots* 
sad  soon'beoame  a  small  army.  Their  followers  were 
eager  to  avenge  the  murders  committed  on  those  of  their 
fsith,  and  pillage  and  worse  marked  the  track  of  the 
anny.  Oond^  and  the  Admiral  punished  some  of  theuf 
marauding  followers  by  death ;  and  this»  says  the  chronicler, 
"  made  the  mlenoe  of  the  soldier  more  secret  if  not  more 
jMue." 

D'Andelot  had  coUeoted  his  Normans  and  Bretons. 
Jeanne  d'Albret  had  roused  her  Gascons  and  the  Fro- 
yen9als,  and  appeared  with  her  son,  Henij  of  Kavarre,  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  at  the  head  of  her  troops.    She  published 

a  manifesto  to  justify  her  in  taking  up  arms.  In  the 
camp  at  La  Rochelle  she  was  the  soul  of  the  party,  fired 
their  passions,  and  sustained  their  courage.^ 

In  the  war  which  followed,  the  Huguenots  were 
unfortunate.  At  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  Coude's  cavalry 
was  broken  by  a  charge  on  their  flank  made  by  liio 
German  mercenaries  under  Tavauues.  He  fought  till  he 
was  surrounded  and  dismounted.  After  he  had  surrendered 
he  was  brutally  shot  in  cold  blood.  The  Huguenots  soon 
rallied  at  Cognac,  where  the  Queen  of  Navarre  joined 

^  Lettres  cTAnloine  de  Bourbon  et  de  Jeanne  (TAlhrrt  (Paris,  1877),  pp. 
805/.  (Letter  to  Catherine  de'  Medici) ;  pp.  322/.  (lettere  to  Protestants 
mttdde  L*  Roohdle).  In  her  lettor  to  OttiieriDe  Jeuine  demukda  Ibr  thft 
PMtartaiits  liberty  of  wonhip  and  ell  the  rights  and  fvlvflifM  of 
Ofdinftrf  dtiieiui :  if  theee  are  not  granted  there  ronat  be  war. 
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tiienL  She  pfeaented  ber  son  and  her  nephew,  yonng 
Henix  of  Cond^,  to  the  troope,  and  was  received  with 
aoclamation8»  Yoong  Henry  of  Navarre  was  prodaimed 
head  of  the  party,  and  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Gond^  a 
boy  of  the  same  age,  was  associated  with  him.  The  war 
went  on.  The  Battle  of  Moncontoor  ended  in  the  most 
disasttoiis  defeat,  the  Huguenots  had  ever  sustained. 
Catherine  de'  Medici  thought  that  she  had  them  at  her 
mercy,  and  proposed  terms  of  submission  which  would 
have  left  them  liberty  of  conscience  but  denied  the  right 
to  worahip.  The  heroic  Queen  of  Navarre  declared  that 
the  Dames  of  Jeanne  and  Henry  would  never  appear  on  a 
treaty  containing  these  conditions ;  and  Coligny,  like  his 
contemporary,  William  the  Silent,  was  never  more 
dangerous  than  after  a  defeat.  The  Huguenots  announced 
themselves  ready  to  fight  to  the  last ;  and  Catherine,  to 
her  astonishment,  saw  them  stronger  than  ever.  An 
armistice  was  arranged,  and  tlie  Edict  of  Saint-Germain 
(Aug.  8th,  1570)  published  the  terms  of  peaca  It  was 
more  favourable  to  the  Hucruenots  than  any  earlier  one. 
They  were  guaranteed  freedom  of  conscience  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  They  had  the  liberty  of  public 
worship  in  all  places  where  it  had  been  practised  before 
the  war,  in  the  suburbs  of  at  least  two  towns  in  every 
government,  and  in  the  residences  of  the  great  nobles. 
Four  strongly  foilified  towns — La  Kochelle,  Montauban, 
Cognac,  and  La  Charity — were  to  be  held  by  them  aa 
pledges  for  at  least  two  years.  The  King  withdrew 
himself  from  the  Spanish  alliance  and  the  international 
policy  of  the  suppression  of  the  Protestants.  William 
of  Orange  and  Ludovic  of  Nassau  were  dechured  to  be  his 
friends,  in  spte  of  the  fact  that  th^  were  the  rebels 
subjects  of  Fhflip  of  Spain  and  had  assisted  the  Huguenots 
in  the  late  war. 

After  the  peace  of  Saint-G^ermain,  Coligny,  now  the 
only  great  leader  left  to  the  Huguenots,  lived  hr  from 
the  Court  at  La  Bochelle,  acting  as  the  guardian  of  the 
two  y^nng  Bourbon  Princes,  Heniy  of  Navarre  and  Henry 
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of  Conde.  He  occupied  himself  in  secnriDg  for  the 
Beformed  the  advantages  they  had  won  in  the  xeoent 
treaty  of  peace. 

Gatherine  de'  Medid  had  b^gnn  to  think  of  strengthen- 
ing heradf  at  home  and  alnoad  by  matrimonial  allianeeB. 
She  wished  one  of  her  eons,  whether  the  Duke  of  An jou 
or  the  Dnke  of  Alen^n  it  mattered  little  to  her,  to  many 
Klizaheth  of  Enghind,  and  her  daughter  Maxgnerite  to 
eBpouae  the  young  King  of  Navana  Both  deiigna 
meant  that  the  Huguenots  must  be  conciliated.  They 
were  in  no  hurry  to  respond  to  her  advanoes.  Both 
Cdigny  and  Jeanne  d'Albret  kept  themselyes  at  a  distance 
from  the  Court  Suddenly  the  young  King,  Charles  VL, 
seemed  to  awaken  to  his  royal  position.  He  had  been 
hitherto  entirely  submiHsive  to  his  mother,  expending  his 
energies  now  in  hunting,  now  in  lock-making ;  but,  if  one 
can  judge  from  what  awakened  him,  cherishing  a  sullen 
grudge  against  Philip  of  Spain  and  his  pretensions  to  guide 
the  policy  of  lloman  Catholic  Europe. 

Pope  Pius  V.  had  made  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  ruler  of 
Florence,  a  Grand  Duke,  and  Philip  of  Spain  and 
Maximilian  of  Austria  had  protested.  Cosmo  sent  an 
agent  to  win  the  (leiinan  Protestants  to  side  with  him 
against  Maxiuiilian,  and  to  engage  the  Dutch  Protestants 
to  make  trouble  in  the  Netherlands.  Charles  saw  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  gnidge,  and  entered  eagerly 
into  the  scheme.  His  wishes  did  not  for  the  time  interfere 
with  his  mother's  plan&  If  her  marriage  ideas  were  to 
succeed,  she  must  break  with  Spain.  Coligny  saw  the 
atl vantages  which  might  come  to  bis  fellow-believers  in 
the  Ketherhmds — ^belp  in  money  from  Italy  and  with 
troops  from  Fiance.  He  resolved  to  make  his  peace  with 
^  Catherine,  respond  to  her  advances,  and  betake  himself  to 
Court.  He  was  graciously  received,  for  Catherine  wished 
to  make  use  of  him ;  was  made  a  member  of  the  Counoil» 
received  a  gift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres» 
and,  although  a  heretic,  was  put  into  possession  of  an 
Abbey  whose  revenues  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  livree 
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A  year.  The  Protestant  chieb  were  leepeotfullj  Usteoed 
to  when  tbey  stated  grievanoee,  and  these  were  ptomptly 
put  right,  even  at  the  risk  of  ezaepemtlDg  the  Bomanlsts. 
The  somewhat  unwilling  consent  of  Jeanne  d'Alhret  was 

•  won  to  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  Marguerite,  and  she 
herself  came  to  I'aris  to  settle  the  terms  of  contract. 
There  she  was  seized  with  pleurisy,  and  died — an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  IVotestant  cause.  Catherine's  home  policy  had 
been  successfuL 

But  Elizabeth  of  England  was  not  to  be  enticed  either 
into  a  French  marriage  or  a  stable  French  alliance,  and 
Catherine  de'  Medici  saw  that  her  son's  scheme  might  lead 
to  France  being  left  to  confront  Spain  alone ;  and  the  Spain 
of  the  sixteenth  century  played  the  part  of  Russia  in  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth — fascinating  tlie  statesmen  of  the  (1:iy 
with  its  gloomy,  mysterious,  incalculable  power.  She  felt 
that  she  must  detach  Charles  at  whatever  cost  from  his 
scheme  of  flouting  Philip  by  giving  assistance  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  Low  Countries.  Coligny  was  in  her 
way — recognised  to  be  the  greatest  statesman  in  France, 
enthusiasticallj  bent  on  sending  French  help  to  hi^ 
struggUog  oo-religionists,  and  encouragmg  Charles  rx. 
Coligny  must  be  removed.  The  Guises  were  at  deadly 
lead  with  him,  and  would  be  useful  in  patting  him  oat  of 
the  way.  The  Amhassador  of  Florence  railed  signifi- 
eantly  oonlbrenoes  between  Catherine  and  the  Duchess  de 
Kemonrs,  the  mother  of  the  Guises  (July  23rd,  1672). 
The  Qoeen  had  secret  interviews  with  Maoieval,  a 
professional  bravo,  who  drew  a  pension  as  "taenr 
du  Roy." 

Nothing  oonld  be  dome  nntil  Henry,  now  King  of 
Navarre  bj  bis  mother^s  death,  was  safely  married  to 
Margnertteb  The  wedding  took  place  on  August  18th, 
1572.    On  Friday  (Aug.  22nd),  between  ten  and  eleven 

o'clock,  Coligny  left  the  Louvre  to  return  to  his  lodging. 
The  assassin  was  stationed  in  a  house  belonging  to  a 

retainer  of  the  Guises,  at  a  grated  window  concealed  by  a 
curtain.    The  Admiral  was  walking  slowly,  reading  a  letter. 
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Soddenlj  a  afaot  oairied  away  the  index  finger  of  his  right 
hand  and  wounded  his  left  ann.  He  oalmly  pointed  to  the 
ivindov  hem  whenoe  the  shot  had  eome ;  and  some  of  his 
soite  roshed  to  the  house,  bat  found  nothing  bat  a  smoking 
aiqnebas.  The  news  reached  the  King  when  he  was  play* 
ing  tennis.  He  became  pallid,  threw  down  his  raoquet, 
and  went  to  his  roomsL 

Ostheiine  cbseted  herself  with  the  Bake  of  Aiqoa  to 
diseoBs  a  sitoation  which  was  frau^^t  with  tenor.^ 

§  14.  The  Motuaen  of  JSt,  Bartholomew, 

Paris  was  full  of  Huguenot  gentlemen,  dmwn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  wedding  of  their  youug  chief 
with  the  Princess  Marguerite.  They  rushed  to  the  house 
in  which  Coligny  lay.  The  young  King  of  Navarre  and 
his  cousin,  Henry  de  Cond^,  went  to  the  King  to  demand 
justice,  which  Charles  promised  would  be  promptly  reudereti. 
Coligny  asked  to  see  the  King,  who  proposed  to  go  at  once. 
Catherine  feared  to  leave  the  two  alone,  and  accompanied 
him,  attended  by  a  nunilxjr  of  her  most  trusty  adherents. 
Even  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  there.  The  King  by 
Coligny's  bedside  swore  again  with  a  great  oath  that  he 
would  avenge  the  outrage  in  a  way  that  it  would  never 
be  forgotten.  A  oommission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  affair,  and  they  promptly  discovered  that  retainers 
of  the  Guises  were  implicated.  If  the  investigationB  were 
pursued  in  the  King^s  temper.  Guise  would  probably  seek 
to  save  himself  by  revealing  Gatherine'e  share  in  the 
attempted  assassinatioa  She  became  more  and  more  a 
prey  to  terror.  The  Hugoenote  grew  more  and  more 
violent  At  last  Catherine^  whether  on  her  own  initiative 
or  prompted  by  others  will  never  be  known,  believed  that 
she  conld  <only  save  herself  by  a  prompt  and  thorough 

^  For  the  attemptcf?  assassination  of  roligiiy,  cf.  Whitehead,  Ocispardde 
Coligny,  Admiral  of  France.  (LoiKioii,  1905),  268 jff.  ;  Bullet  in  ib-  l'hu<itoire 
du  PrU*$UttUitm  /Win^aM,  xxxvu  105  ;  BtUle  xh  de  la  Soei^US  de  Chistoire  dt 
IhriM,  ete.  liv.  88. 
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mumete  of  the  Huguenots,  gathered  in  nnnimal  numbera 
in  Eftria.^ 

She  emnmoiied  a  oonnoll  (Aug.  23id),  at  which  were 
proeent,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  Duke  of  Ai^jon,  her 
fayoQiite  son,  afterwards  Heniy  m.,  Mawhal  Tsvannes, 
Nevers,  Nemonrs  (the  stepfMiher  of  the  Guises),  Bimgo 
(ChanoeUor),  the  Count  de  Bets,  and  the  Chevalier 
d'Augoulteoe — foor  of  them  Italians.  Hmj  were  un- 
animous in  advising  an  instant  massacre.  TsTannes  and 
Nevers,  it  is  said,  pled  for  and  obtained  the  lives  of  the 
two  young  Bourbons,  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince 
de  CoDde.  The  Count  de  Retz,  who  was  a  favourite  with 
Charles,  was  engaged  to  win  the  King's  consent  by  appeal-  • 
ing  to  bis  fears,  and  by  telling  him  that  his  mother  and 
brother  were  as  deeply  implicated  as  Guisa 

Night  bad  come  down  before  the  final  resolution  was 
taken ;  but  the  fanatical  and  bloodthirsty  mob  of  Paris 
might  be  depended  upon.  At  the  last  moment,  Tavannes 
(the  son)  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  Catherine  wished  to  draw 
back,  but  the  others  kept  her  firm.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
undertook  to  slay  Coligny.  The  Admiral  was  run  through 
with  a  pike,  and  the  body  tossed  out  of  the  window  into 
the  eourtjard  where  Guise  was  waiting.  At  the  Louvre 
the  jonng  Bourbon  Princes  were  arrested,  taken  to  the 
Eing^  sad  given  theur  choice  between  death  and  the  Mass. 
The  other  Huguenot  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  Louvre 
were  slain.  In  the  morning  the  staivoases,  halls,  and  anti- 
chamhers  of  the  Palace  were  deeply  stained  with  blood. 
When  the  murders  had  been  done  in  the  Louvre,  the  troops 
divided  into  psrtiss  and  went  to  seek  other  victiins. 
Almost  all  the  Huguenot  gentlemen  on  the  north  side  of 

'  For  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  cf.  Ronuardot,  Registre$  de$ 
iMliUraiiontt  Hit  Bureau  <U  la  ViUe  de  Paris  {1568-157M)t  vii.  (Paris,  1893) ; 
Mimoiru  de  Madame  du  FU$fi§'Momay,  publ.  bj  the  SoeiiU  d$  (hitioirt  d$ 
to  JVoMt  (ISiS) ;  Mimoiim  «l  Oomtfm»dmt$  d$      l«Mi<i- JAmoir  {im\ 

IL  ;  Bonlier,  Saint  Sarth^Umy  el  la  critique  modeme ;  Whiteh«Ml,  0«u- 
pard  dr  Coh'jjiy,  Admiral  of  Prance  (London,  1906),  pp.  253 jf.  ;  Froude, 
liitUfry  of  England  (London,  1887),  ix.-x.  ;  Mari^(d,  HUUrire  de  France,  etc, 
Vt.  I.  114/. 
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the  rim  were  slain,  and  all  in  the  Qoartiflr  Latin*  But 
some  who  lodged  on  the  south  side  (among  them 
Montgomety,  and  Jean  de  Feni&ceB,  the  Vidame  de 
Ohartree)  escaped. 

Olden  were  sent  to  complete  the  naaBacie  in  the 
provinoeB.  At  Orleans  the  8laii|^ter  lasted  five  days,  and 
Froteetants  were  slain  in  nnmhers  at  Meanx,  T^es,  Bouen, 
Lyons^  Tonloase,  Boideaux,  and  in  many  other  places.  The 
total  nnmber  of  vietims  has  been  varioosly  estimated. 
Sollj,  the  Frime  Minister  of  Henry  nr.,  who  had  good  means 
of  Imowing,  says  that  seventy  thousand  perished.  Several 
thousands  were  slain  in  P)aris  alona 

The  news  was  variously  received  by  Boman  Oatholic 
Europe.  The  Qerman  Bomanists,  including  the  Emperor, 
were  not  slow  to  express  their  disapprobation.  But  Borne 
was  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  event,  a  medal  was  struck 
to  commemorate  the  Hugomtoruvi  Stragis,^  and  Cardinal 
Orsini  was  sent  to  convey  to  the  King  and  Queen  Mother 
the  congratulations  of  the  Pope  and  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  Philip  of  Spain  was  delighted,  and  is  said  to 
have  laughed  outright  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life. 
He  congratulated  the  son  on  having  such  a  mother,  and 
the  mother  on  having  such  a  son. 

Catherine  herself  believed  that  the  massacre  had  ended 
all  her  troubles.  The  Huguenots  had  been  annihilated,  she 
thought ;  and  it  is  reported  that  when  she  saw  Henry  of 
Navaire  bowing  to  the  altar  she  burst  out  into  a  shrill  laugh. 

{  15.  The  Buffuenot  remdBmiOB  ofUr  <ft«  Mauaen, 

Oatherine's  difficulties  were  not  ended.  It  was  not 
so  eaqr  to  exterminate  the  Huguenots.    Most  of  the 

'  The  ezistenoe  of  this  niedsl  hM  been  unblitshingly  denied  by  mmim 
Bonaa  Oetholie  eentromaUliite.  It  le  deeoribed  md  flgued  fa  tiie  Jeeidt 

Bonani's  Numisnnata  PonUJSmm  (Rome,  1689),  i  8S6.  Two oammeinorative 
medals  were  strufk  in  Fraiirc,  nrnl  on  the  rt'VtTHe  of  ono  of  ihom  Charles  ix. 
is  represented  ah  Hercuka  with  a  club  in  the  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  tiie 
other  slaying  the  MVMi'heeded  Bydn.  They  are  figdied  ia  the  BwUdSm  4§ 
U  SociiU  d$  rn&toin  d%  PnU$kiMti$me  fWrnfaie  for  1865,  pp.  1S»,  140.  . 
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leaders  had  perished,  hut  the  people  fenuuned,  cowed  for  a 
time  undonhtedly,  but  soon  to  regain  their  ooonga  The 
Frotestsats  held  the  strongholds  of  La  Bodhelle  and 
Sancerre,  tiie  one  on  the  coast  and  the  other  in  central 
Franca  The  artisans  and  the  small  shopkeepers  insisted 
that  there  should  be  no  surrender.  The  sailors  of  La 
Bochelle  frateruised  with  the  Sea  Beggars  of  Brill,  and 
waged  an  implacable  sea-war  against  the  ships  of  Spain. 
Nimes  and  Montauban  closed  their  gates  against  the 
soldiers  of  the  King.  Milhaud,  Aubenas,  Privas,  Mirabel, 
Anduze,  Sommiere«,  and  other  towns  of  the  Viverais  and 
of  the  Cevennes  became  cities  of  refuge.  All  over  France, 
the  Huguenots,  although  they  had  lost  their  leaders,  kept 
together,  armed  themselves,  communicated  with  each  other, 
maintained  their  religious  services  —  though  compelled 
generally  to  meet  at  niprht. 

The  attempt  to  capture  these  Protestant  strongholds 
made  the  Fourth  Keligious  War.  La  Bochelle  was  invested, 
beat  back  many  assaults,  was  blockaded  and  endured  famine, 
and  in  the  end  compelled  its  enemies  to  retire  from  its 
wallSi  Sancerre  was  less  fortunate.  After  the  failure  of. 
an  attempt  to  take  it  by  assault,  JjSl  Ch&tre,  the  general 
of  the  besieging  army,  blockaded  the  town  in  the  closest 
fashion.  The  citizens  endured  all  the  utmost  horrors  of 
famine.  Five  hundred  adults  and  all  the  children  under 
twelve  yean  of  age  died  d  hunger.  "Why  weep,"  said  a 
hoy  of  ten, "  to  see  me  die  of  hunger  f  I  do  not  ask  bread, 
mother:  I  know  that  you  have  noo^  Since  God  wills 
that  I  die,  thus  we  must  accept  it  cheerfully.  Was  not 
tiiat  good  man  Lasanu  hungiy  ?  Have  I  not  so  read  in 
'the  Bible?"  The  survivon  surrendered;  theur  lives  were 
spared ;  and  on  paymrat  of  a  ransom  of  forty  thousand 
livres  the  town  was  not  pillaged. 

The  war  ended  with  the  peace  of  Rochelle  (July  1573). 
when  liberty  of  conscience  was  aocQnljBd  to  all,  but  the  right 
of  public  worship  was  permitted  only  to  Bochelle,  Nimes, 
Montauban,  and  in  the  houses  of  some  of  the  principal 
Protestant  nobles.    These  terms  wej^e  bard  in  compaiibou 
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with  the  r^hts  which  had  been  won  before  the  Maasacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew ;  bat  the  Huguenota  had  reaaon  for 
rejoicing.  Their  cause  was  atiU  alive.  Kather  war,  nor 
maasacre,  nor  frauds  innumerable  had  made  any  impression 
on  the  great  maas  of  the  French  Pkotestantai 

The  peace  declared  by  the  treaty  of  La  Bochelle  did 
not  last  long,  and  indeed  waa  never  universal  The  Pro- 
testants of  the  South  used  it  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of 
conflict.  They  remained  under  arms,  perfecting  their 
military  organisation.  They  divided  the  districts  which 
they  controlled  into  regular  governments,  presided  over  by 
councils  whose  inenibers  were  elected  and  were  the  military 
leaders  of  a  Protestant  nation  for  the  time  being  separate 
from  the  kingdom  of  France.  They  imposed  taxes  on 
Bomanists  and  Protestants,  and  confiscated  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues.  Tliey  were  able  to  stock  their  strongholds  with 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  and  maintain  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men  ready  for  offensive  action. 

Their  councils  at  Nimes  and  Montauban  formulated  the 
conditions  under  which  they  would  submit  to  the  French 
Government.  Nimes  sent  a  deputation  to  the  King  fur- 
nished with  a  series  of  written  articles,  in  which  they 
^  demanded  the  free  exercise  of  their  religiooL  in  every  part 
of  France,  the  maintenance  at  royal  expense  of  Huguenot 
garrisons  in  all  the  strongholds  held  by  them,  and  the 
cession  of  tw^  strong  posts  to  be  cities  of  refuge  in  each  of 
the  provinces  of  France.  The  demands  of  the  council  of 
Montauban  went  further.  They  added  that  the  King 
must  condemn  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholainew,  execute 
justice  on  those  who  had  perpetrated  it^  reverse  tiie  sen- 
tences passed  on  all  the  victims,  approve  of  the  Huguenot  * 
resistance,  and  declare  that  he  praised  la  mmguliUm  U 
admirable  honU  de  Duu  who  had  still  prseerved  his  Pro- 
tectant subjects.  They  required  also  that  the  rights  of  the 
frqtestant  minoritj  in  France  should  be  guaranteed  by 
thk^testant  States  of  Europe — ^by  the  German  Protest- 
ant PnnceB,.by  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland.  They 
dated  their  document  significantly  Au^t  24th — ^tbe 
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anmvenarj  of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  The 

deputies  refused  to  discuss  these  terms ;  they  simply  pre- 
sented them.  The  King  might  accept  them;  he  might 
refuse  them.    They  were  not  to  be  modified. 

Catherine  was  both  furious  and  confounded  at  the 
audacity  of  these  "  rascals "  (ees  mis^rahles),  as  she  called 
them.  She  declared  that  Conde,  if  he  had  been  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  thousand 
infantry,  would  never  have  asked  for  the  half  of  what  these 
articles  demanded.  The  Queen  Mother  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  men  on  whom  she  might  practise  all  her  arts 
in  vain,  very  different  from  the  debonnaire  Huguenot  princes 
whom  she  had  been  able  to  cajole  with  feminine  graces 
and  enervate  with  her  Flying  Squadron."  These  farmers, 
dtben^p  artifianB  knew  her  and  her  Court,  and  called  things 
by  rude  names.  She  herself  was  a  **  murderess/'  and  her 
"  Flying  Squadron  "  were  "  faHen  women."  She  bad  cleared 
away  the  Huguenot  aristocnu^  to  iind  herself  in  preeenoe 
of  the  Protestant  demoorB«qr. 


The  worst  of  it  was  that  she  dared  not  allow  the. 
King  to  give  them  a  deoided  answer.  A  new  force  had 
besn  rising  in  Fhtnce  since  Saint  Bartholomew's  Bay — ^the 
JPoUHgueit^  as  th^  were  caUed.  Tbsj  pat  France  ahove 
religions  parties,  and  were  weary  of  tiie  perpetual  blood- 
shed ;  thej  said  that  "a  man  does  not  cease  to  be  a  dtisen 
because  he  is  excommunicated  " ;  thej  declared  that "  with 
the  men  thej  had  lost  in  the  religious  wars  they  could 
have  driven'  Spain  out  of  the  Low  Oountrie&"  They 
chafed  under  the  rule  of  "foreigners,"  of  the  Queen  Mother 
and  her  Italians,  of  tiie  Guisss  and  thdr  Jesuits.  They 
were  prepared  to  unite  with  the  Huguenots  in  order  to 
give  France  peace.  They  only  required  leaders  who  could 
represent  the  two  sides  of  the  coalition.  If  the  Duke  of 
Alencjon,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  King,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre  could  escape  from  the  Court  and  raise  their  stand- 
ards together,  they  were  prepared  to  join  them. 

Charles  ix.  died  on  Whitsimday  1574  of  a  disease 
*  La  Ferhere,  Gaihervne  dc  M^dicia  et  lea  PolUiqucs  (Paris,  18D4). 
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which  the  tainted  hlood  of  the  Yaloie  and  the  Medicis 
indnoed.   The  memories   of   Saint  Bartiiolomew  alao 

hastened  his  death.  Private  memoiie  of  oonrtiers  tell  ns 
that  in  his  last  weeks  of  fever  he  had  frightful  dreams  by 

day  and  by  night.  He  saw  himself  surrounded  by  dead 
bodies ;  hideous  faces  covered  with  blood  thrust  themselves 
forward  towards  his.  The  crime  had  not  been  so  much 
his  as  his  mother's,  but  he  had  something  of  a  conscience, 
and  felt  its  burden.  "  Et  ma  M^re  "  was  his  last  word — 
an  appeal  to  his  mother,  whom  he  feared  more  than  his 
God. 

On  Charles'  death,  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  succeeded  as 
Henry  ill.*  He  was  in  Poland — king  of  that  distracted 
country.  He  abandoned  his  crown,  evaded  his  subjects, 
and  reached  P'mnce  in  September  1574.  His  advent  did 
not  change  matters  much.  Catherine  still  ruled  in  reality. 
The  war  went  on  with  varying  success  in  different  parte  of 
France.  But  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (the  Duke  of  Alen^on 
took  this  title  on  his  brother's  accession)  succeeded  in 
eecaping  from  Court  (Sept.  15th,  1575),  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  also  managed  to  elude  his  guardians  (Feb.  3rd, 
1576).  Anjou  joined  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mixed  force  of  Hugoenote  and  Folitique&  Henry 
of  Navarre  went  into  Poitou  and  remained  there.  Hia 
firat  act  waa  to  attend  tiie  Broteatant  vvorahip,  and  im- 
mediately afterwaida  he  renounced  hia  forced  adheaion  to 
BomaniauL  He  did  not  jdn  any  of  the  partiea  in  the 
field,  hut  aent  on  hia  own  demands  to  he  forwarded  to  the 
King  along  with  thoee  of  the  oonfederaAee,  adding  to  them 
the  requeat  that  the  King  ahould  aid  him  to  recover  the 
Spaniah  part  of  Navarre  which  had  heen  forcihly  annexed 
to  Spaui  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 

I3ie  eaoape  of  the  two  Frinoea  led  in  tiie  end  to  Hie 
"Peace  of  Monaieur,"  the  terms  of  which  were  publiahed 
in  the  Edict  of  Beaulietf  (May  6th,  1576).    The  right  of 

»  Pierre  de  rEBtoQe,  Jmrnal  de  Henri  III.  (Paris,  1875-84)  ;  Michelat. 
Hidnirt  de  /VavM^  vxda.  li.  Aod  lii  \  Jaduon,  Tki  Lad  qf  the  ValoU 
(Londoo,  1888). 
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pnblie  wofship  ma  given  to  Fkotestants  in  aU  towns  and 
places  within  the  kingdom  of  Fiance»  Fans  onlj  and  towns 
where  the  Oonrt  was  residing  heing  excepted.  Protestants 
received  el{^t  strongholds,  partly  as  cities  of  refuge  and 
partly  as  guaxanteesL  Ghambers  of  Justice  "  mi-parties " 
(composed  of  both  Ptotestants  and  Boman  Oatholics)  were 
established  in  each  Parliament.  The  King  actually  apolo- 
gised for  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  declared 
that  it  bad  happened  to  his  great  regret ;  and  all  sentences 
pronounced  on  the  victims  were  reversed.  This  edict  was 
much  more  favourable  to  the  Protestiiiits  than  any  that 
had  gone  l)efore.  Almost  all  the  Huguuuubtj'  demaudfi  had 
been  grauted. 

§  16.  Th4  heginning»  qf  the  Ltoffus, 

Neither  the  King,  who  felt  himself  humiliated,  nor  the 
Komanists,  who  were  indignant,  were  inclined  to  submit 
long  to  the  terms  of  peace.  Some  of  the  liomanist  leaders 
had  long  seen  that  the  Huguenot  enthusiasm  and  their 
organisation  were  enabling  an  actual  minority  to  combat, 
on  more  than  equal  terms,  a  Romanist  majority.  Some  ol 
the  provincial  leaders  had  been  able  to  inspire  their 
followers  with  seal,  and  to  bind  them  together  in  an  oi'gani- 
sation  by  means  of  Isagoes.  These  provincial  leagues 
suggested  a  universal  oiganisation,  which  was  fostered  by 
Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  by  Catherine  de'  Medici.  This 
was  the  first  form  of  that  celebrated  League  which  gave 
twenty  years'  life  to  the  civil  war  in  France.  The  Duke 
ol  Gnise  published  a  declaration  in  which  he  appealed  to 
all  France  to  associate  together  in  defence  of  the  Holy 
Ghnrch,  CSathdic  and  Boman,  and  of  their  King  Henry  ni., 
whose  anthoritj  and  rights  were  being  taken  from  him  by 
rebdsL  ASl  good  Catholics  were  required  to  join  the  asso- 
ciation, and  to  fonush  anna  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
designs.  Those  who  refused  were  to  be  accounted  enenues. 
Keutrals  were  to  be  harassed  with  **  toutes  sortes  d'offences 
at  molestes";  open  foes  were  to  be  fought  strenqously. 
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Paris  was  easily  won  to  the  League,  and  agents  were  sent 
abroad  throughout  France  to  enrol  recruits.  Henry  m. 
himself  was  enrolled,  and  led  the  movement. 

The  King  bad  summoned  the  States  General  to  meet 
at  Blois  and  hold  their  first  session  there  on  Dec.  6th,  1576. 
The  League  had  attended  to  the  elections,  and  the  fistatea 
declared  unanimoualy  for  unity  of  religion.  Upon  this  the 
King  announced  that  the  Edict  of  Beaulien  had  heen  ex- 
tracted from  him  hy  force,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
keep  it  Two  of  the  Estates,  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobles, 
were  prepared  to  compel  unity  at  any  cost  The  Third 
Estate  was  divided. .  A  minori^  wished  the  unity  brought 
about  "  by  gentle  and  pacific  ways  " ;  the  mi^jority  asked 
for  the  immediate  and  complete  suppression  of  the  public 
worship  of  the  Ftotestants,  and  for  the  banishment  of  all 
minister!,  elders,  and  deacons. 

These  deoimcms  of  the  States  General  were  taken  by 
the  Huguenots  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  they  promptly 
began  to  arm  themeelves.  It  was  the  first  war  of  the 
League,  and  the  sixth  of  Religion.  It  ended  with  the 
Peace  of  I^ergemc  (Sept.  15th,  1578),  in  which  the  terms 
granted  to  the  Huguenots  were  rather  worse  than  those  of 
the  Edict  of  Beaulieu.  A  seventh  war  ensued,  teimiucted 
by  the  Pe^ice  of  Fleix  (Nov.  1580). 

The  Duke  of  Aujou  died  (June  10th,  lo84),  and  the 
King  had  no  son.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  according  to 
the  Salic  Law,  which  excluded  females,  was  Henry  of 
Navarre,  a  Protestant.  On  the  death  of  Anjou,  Henry  ill. 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  this  fact.  He  knew  and 
felt  that  he  was  the  guardian  of  the  dynastic  right?  of  the 
French  throne,  and  that  his  duty  was  to  acknowledge  Henry 
of  Navarre  as  his  successor.  He  accordingly  sent  one  of 
his  fisTourites,  £peron,  to  prevail  upon  Henry  of  Navarre 
to  become  a  Koman  Gatho^  and  come  to  Court*  Henry 
refused  to  do  either. 
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§  1 7.  The  League  becomes  disloyal} 

Meanwhile  tbe  Bomaiust  nobles  were  taking  their 
measuree.  •  Some  of  them  met  at  Nanq7  towaids  the 
oloee  of  1584  to  feoonstruct  the  Leagua  Thej  resolved 
to  exclude  the  Fkotestant  Bourbons  from  the  throne,  and 
proclaim  the  CSardinal  Bourbon  as  the  snooessor  of  Henry 
m.  They  hoped  to  obtain  a  Boll  from  the  Pope 
authorising  this  sdeetion ;  and  they  reoeived  the  support 
of  Philip  of  Spain  in  the  Treaty  of  Joinville  (Dec.  Slst, 
1584). 

Paris  did  not  wait  for  the  sanction  or  recommeiidatiou 
of  the  nobles.  A  contemporary  anonymous  pamphlet, 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  our  information,  describes 
how  four  men,  three  of  them  ecclesiastics,  met  together 
to  found  the  League  of  Paris.  They  discussed  the  names 
of  suitable  members,  and,  having  selected  a  nucleus  of 
trustworthy  associates,  they  proceeded  to  elect  a  secret 
council  of  eight  or  nine  who  were  to  direct  and 
control  everything.  The  active  work  of  recruiting  was 
superintended  by  sLx  associates,  of  whom  one,  the  Sieur 
de  la  Rocheblond,  was  a  member  of  the  secret  council. 
Soon  all  the  most  fanatical  elements  of  tbe  population 
of  Paris  belonged  to  this  secret  society,  sworn  to 
obey  blindly  the  orders  of  the  mysterious  coancil  who 
ftom  a  ooDcealed  baokground  directed  evarything.  The 
corporations  of  the  various  trades  were  won  to  the 
«pl«ag^;  the  butchers  of  Paris,  for  examine,  furnished  a 
band  of  fifteen  hundred  resolute  and  dangerous  men.  Thuty 

'Dfoloyiii  ^mdn  U  Maknutn  et  U  Mtmmt;  eonUtiamt  h$  miiOM  d$ 
Uun  Mtti9  §t  quedion*  en  ee»  priaem  ^ronUn  ttv  royaumt  dt  Fnmm  1394  > 

this  rare  pamphlet  is  printed  in  the  Satyre  Mcnipp^,  de  la  veriu  du 
Catholican  d'Esp<igne,  Ratisbon  (Amst(^rfiam),  1709,  iii.  367  ff.  Mimoires 
de  la  Ligue,  contenant  les  ivintmem  Us  retnarquables  depuit  1676 
jvtfu'i  lapabe  meeoidtB  emin  U  tvi  de  Fnmm  $t  i$  rei  dCEfpagne  m  ISW 
(Austafdam,  1758) ;  Pierre  de  TEatoile,  Journal  de  Henri  lit.  (Paris, 
1875-84),  and  Journal  du  rigne  de  Henri  IV.  (The  Haj,aie,  1741)  ;  Robiquct, 
Pnri$  el  la  Ligue  (Paris,  1886)  ;  Victor  de  Chalambert,  Histvtrr  tU  la 
JAgue  (Paris,  1854) ;  Maury,  "  La  CommuDC  de  Paris  de  15SS  "  (iu  Rkv.  da 
DtMx  Mmdtt,  Sept.  1, 1871). 
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emisBaries  were  eent  to  the  laige  towns  of  Franoe,  and ' 
eeciet  aocietieB  on  the  plan  of  the  one  in  Paris  were 
formed  and  affiliated  with  the  mother-society  in  Faris, 
all  bonnd  to  ezecate  tiie  orders  of  the  secret  comicil  of 
the  capital  The  Sienr  de  la  Boeheblond,  whoee  hrain 
bad  planned  the  whole  organisation,  was  the  medium  of 
communication  with  the  Romanist  Princes;  and  through 
him  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  le  Balafrd  as  he  was  called 
from  a  scar  on  his  face,  was  placed  in  command  of  this 
new  and  formidable  instrument,  to  be  wielded  as  he 
thought  best  lor  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestantism  of 
France. 

The  King  had  published  an  edict  forbidding  all 
armed  assemblies,  and  this  furnished  the  Leaguers  with  a 
pretext  for  sending  forth  their  manifesto :  DiclaroUion  des 
causes  qui  oiU  meu  Monseigneur  le  Cardinal  de.  Bourbon 
et  hs  Pairs,  Princes,  Sei/jneurs,  villes  et  communautez 
catholiques  de  ce  royaume  de  France  :  De  s'opposer  it  ceux 
qui  par  tous  moyens  s'effbrcent  de  suhvertir  la  religion 
catholique  et  VEstat  {30  Mars  1685).  It  was  a  skilfully, 
drafted  document,  petting  forth  the  danger  to  religion  in 
the  foreground,  but  touching  on  all  the  evils  and  jealousies 
which  had  arisen  from  the  favouritism  -of  Heniy  m. 
Guise  at  onoe  hegan  to  enrol  troops  and  commence 
open  hostilities ;  and  almost  all  the  great  towns  of  France 
and  most  of  the  provinces  in  the  North  and  in  the  Centre 
declared  for  the  Leagua 

Heniy  m.  was  greatly  alanned.  With  the  help  of  his 
mother  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Leaguers,  in  which 
he  promised  to  revoke  all  the  earlier  Edicts  of  Toleration, 
to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  Protestant  public  woiship 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  banish  the  ministers,  and  to 
give  all  Protestants  the  choice  between  becoming  Boman 
Gatholios  or  leaving  the  realm  within  six  months  (Treaty 
of  Nemours,  July  7th,  1585).  These  terms  were  embodied 
in  an  edict  dated  July  18th,  1585.  The  Pope,  Sixtus  ▼., 
thereupon  published  a  Bull,  which  declared  that  the  King 
of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Condo,  being  heretics,  were 
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incapable  of  suooeedlng  to  the  throne  of  France,  deprived 
them  of  their  estates,  and  absolved  all  their  vasflak  from 
alleipaiioe.  The  King  of  Navarre  replied  to  "MonBieiir 
SiztoBi  self-styled  Pope,  saving  His  HolinesB,''  and  promised 
to  avenge  the  insult  done  to  himself  and  to  the  Farhnunt$ 
of  France. 

"The  war  of  the  three  Heofys,"  from  Henry  m., 
Henij  of  Gnise,  and  Heniy  of  Navarre,  began  in  the  later 
months  of  1686.  It  was  in  some  respects  a  ttiangolar 
fight ;  for  although  the  King  and  the  Guises  were  both 
ostensibly  combating  the  Huguenots,  the  Leaguers,  headed 
by  Guises^  and  the  Loyalists,  were  by  no  means  whole- 
hearted allies.  It  began  unfavourably  for  the  Protestants, 
but  as  it  progressed  the  skilful  geoeralship  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  became  more  and  more  apparent — at  Coutras 
(Oct.  20th,  1587)  he  almost  annihilated  the  royalist  army. 
The  King  made  several  inefllectual  attempts  to  win  the 
Protestant  leader  to  his  side.  Navarre  would  never 
consent  to  abjure  his  faith,  and  Henry  iii.  made  that,  an 
absolute  condition. 

While  the  war  was  going  on  in  the  west  and  centre 
of  France,  the  League  was  strengthening  its  organisation 
and  perfecting  its  plans.  It  had  become  more  and  more 
hostile  to  Henry  IIL,  and  hiul  become  a  secret  revolutionary 
society.  It  drafted  a  complete  programme  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  cities  and  districts  of  France  which 
felt  themselves  specially  threatened  by  the  Huguenots 
were  to  beseech  the  King  to  raise  levies  for  their  protec- 
tion. H  be  refused  or  procrastinated,  they  were  to  raise 
the  troops  themselves,  to  \ye  commanded  by  officers  in 
whom  the  League  had  confidence.  They  could  then 
ccnnpel  the  King  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
army  of  the-  Leaguers,  or  show  himself  to  be  their  open 
enemy  by  refusing.  U  the  King  died  childless^  the 
partisans  of  the  League  were  to  gather  at  Orleans  and 
Paris,  and  were  there  to  elect  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbodk 
as  the  King  of  France.  The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain 
were  to  be  at  once  informed,  when  it  had  been  amnged 

14** 
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that  His  Holiness  would  send  his  benediction,  and  that  His 
Majesty  would  aaaist  them  with  troops  and  eapplies.  A 
new  fonn  of  oath  was  imposed  on  all  the  associates  of  the 
Ltegne,  They  were  to  swear  allegianoe  to  the  Xing 
80  long  as  he  should  show  himself  to  be  a  good  CSatholio 
and  refrained  from  favonring  heretioa.  These  inatniotions 
were  sent  down  from  the  mother-eooiety  in  Pteris  to  the 
provinces,  and  the  affiliated  sociefeies  were  reoommsnded  to 
keep  in  constant  commonicatlon  with  Paris.  Madame  de 
Montpensier,  siater  to  the  Guises,  at  the  same  tune 
directed  the  work  of  a  band  d  preaoheis  wboBe  business 
it  was  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  ag^dnst  the  King  and  the  Hngaenota 
She  boasted  that  she  did  more  work  for  the  cause  tium 
her  brotheis  were  doing  bj  the  sword. 

The  Gnises,  with  this  force  behind  them,  tried  to 
force  the  King  to  make  new  concessions — to  publish  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  France  (a  thing  that 
bad  not  been  done) ;  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in 
France ;  to  order  the  execution  of  all  Huguenot  prisoners 
who  would  not  promise  to  abjure  their  religion;  and  to 
remove  from  the  armies  all  officers  of  whom  the  League 
did  not  approve.  The  mother-society  in  Paris  prepared 
for  his  refusal  by  organising  a  secret  revolutionary  govern- 
ment for  the  city.  It  was  called  "  The  Sixteen,"  being 
cue  for  eacli  of  the  sixteen  sections  of  Paris.  This 
government  was  under  the  orders  of  Guise,  who  com- 
municated with  them  through  an  agent  of  his  called 
Mayneville.  Plot  after  plot  was  made  to  get  possession 
of  the  King's  person ;  and  but  for  the  activity  and  informa- 
tion of  Nicholas  Poulain,  an  officer  of  police  who  managed 
to  secare  private  information,  thej  would  iiave  been 
siicceesfiiL 
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]  18.  Tki^  Lay  of  BamMiM> 

The  Sling  redoubled  his  guards,  and  ordered  four 
thousand  Swiss  troops  which  he  had  stationed  at  LagBj 
into  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  Parisian  Leaguers  in 
alarm  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Guise;  and  Guise,  in  spite 
of  a  prohibitm  Older  from  the  King,  entered  the  city. 
When  he  was  recognised  he  was  received  with  acclamations 
by  the  Burisian  ozowd.  The  Queen-Mother  induced  the 
King  to  reoem  him,  whidh  he  did  rather  ongnciouBly. 
Officers  and  men  devoted  to  the  League  orowded  into 
Pari&  The  King,  having  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the 
entiy  of  all  enspeeted  peraone.  at  laat  ordered  the  Swiss 
into  (May  12th,  1588X  The  dtueena  flew  to  anns, 
and  converted  Puna  into  a  stronghold.  It  wae  the  day 
of  Barricadea"  Chains  were  stretched  acroes  the  streets, 
and  behind  them  were  piled  beams,  benches,  carts,  great 
barrels  filled  with  stones  or  gravel  Houses  were  loop- 
holed  and  windows  protected.  Behind  these  defences  men 
were  stationed  with  arquebuses;  and  the  women  and 
children  were  provided  with  heaps  of  stones.  Guise  had 
remained  in  his  house,  but  his  officers  were  to  be  seen 
moving  through  the  crowds  and  directing  the  defence. 
The  Swiss  troops  found  themselves  caught  in  a  trap,  and 
helpless.  Henry  m.  was  compelled  to  ask  Guise  to  inter- 
fere in  order  to  save  his  soldiers.  The  Xing  had  to 
undergo  further  humiliation.  The  citizens  proposed  t<^ 
attack  the  Louvre  and  seize  the  King's  person.  Guise 
had  to  be  appealed  to  again.  He  had  an  interview  with 
the  King  on  the  13th,  at  which  Henry  iii.  was  forced  to 
agree  to  all  the  demands  of  the  League,  and  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Huguenots  in  the  hands 
of  the  leader  of  the  T^engue.  After  the  interview  the 
King  was  able  to  escajKj  secretly  from  Paria 

The  day  of  the  "  Banicadee  "  had  proved  to  Henry  iii. 
that  the  League  was  master  in  his  capitaL    The  meeting 

^  The  MmuB  on  the  Dfty  of  tiia  BurioadM  an  deaerilfd  In  a  oon* 
tamporafy  paper  printed  in  flU^rrv  Mtidffk  (ad.  of  1709),  iii.  89/. 
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of  the  States  General  at  Blois  (Oct  1588)  was  to  show  bim 
that  the  country  had  also  turned  against  him. 

The  elections  bad  been  looked  after  by  the  Guises,  and 
had  taken  place  while  the  impreesioii  produoed  by  the 
revoljb  of  Paris  was  at  its  height.  The  Leagae  coniuianded 
an  immense  majority,  in  all  the  three  Estates.  The 
business  before  them  was  gnva  The  finances  of  tdo 
kingdom  were  in  dJsoider;  fayonritism  bad  not  been  got 
rid  of ;  and  no  one  could  trust  the  King's  word.  Above 
aU,  the  religions  qnesticm  was  embittering  every  mind. 
The  Estates  met  under  the  influence  of  a  religious 
exaltation  fanned  by  the  priesta  On  the  9th  of  Oct 
representatives  of  the  three  Estates  went  to  Mass  together. 
During  the  oommunion  the  assistant  clergy  chanted  the 
well-known  Iiynms, — Pange  lingua  yloriosi,  0  mltUoria  ffoiUa, 
Ave  verum  Corpu8  na<ttm,— and  the  excitement  was  immense. 
The  members  of  the  Estates  had  never  been  so  united. 

Yet  the  King  had  a  moment  of  unwonted  courage. 
He  had  resolved  to  denounce  the  League  as  the  source 
of  the  disorders  in  the  kingdom.  He  declared  that  he 
would  not  allow  a  l^gue  to  exist  withiu  the  realm.  Ho 
only  succeeded  in  making  the  leatlers  furious.  His  bravado 
soon  ceased.  The  Cardinal  de  Bourl)on  coinpelled  him  to 
omit  from  the  publi.shed  version  of  liis  H]K3ecli  the  objeftion- 
able  expressions.  Tlie  Estates  forced  him  to  swear  that  he 
would  not  permit  any  religion  within  the  kingdom  but  the 
Koman.  This  done,  he  was  received  with  cries  of  Virc  U 
Roi,  and  wa«  acmnq^anied  to  his  house  with  acclamations. 
But  he  was  (•(»iii])elletl  to  sec  the  Duke  of  Guise  receive  the 
office  of  Lieutennnt-( icnoral,  which  placed  the  army  under 
his  command  ;  and  he  felt  that  he  would  never  be  "  master 
in  his  own  house  "  until  that  man  had  been  removed  from 
his  path. 

The  news  of  the  completeness  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada  had  been  filtering  through  France ;  the  fear  of 
Spain  was  to  some  extent  removed,  and  England  might  help 
the  King  if  he  persisted  in  a  policy  of  tolerating  his  Pro- 
testant subjects.    It  is  probable  that  he  confided  his  project 
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of  getting  rid  of  Guiae  to  aome  of  his  more  intimate  coun* 
cilloia,  and  that  they  aaanred  him  that  it  would  be  impoe- 
aible  to  remove  such  a  powerful  aubjeet  hj  leg^l  meana. 
The  Buke  and  hia  biotiier  the  Oardinal  of  Guiae  were 
aummoned  to  a  meeting  of  the  CounoiL  They  had  aoarcely 
taken  their  aeata  when  they  were  aaked  to  aee  the  King  in 
hia  piivate  apartmenta  There  Guiae  waa  aaMaainated, 
and  the  Cardinal  arreated,  and  alain  the  next  day.^  The 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  and  the  young  Ftince  de  Jmnyille 
(now  Duke  of  Guiae  by  hia  faUiei^B  death)  were  arreated 
and  impriaoned.  Oidera  were  given  to  aneat  the  Duoheaa 
of  Nemoora  (Guiae'a  mother),  the  Duke  and  Budieaa  of 
ElbcBuf,  the  Count  de  Briaaac,  and  other  prominent 
Leagnera.  The  King's  guards  invaded  the  sittings  of  the 
States  General  to  carry  out  these  orders.  The  bodies  of 
the  two  Guises  were  bunit,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Loire. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  raised  the  wildest  rage  in 
Paris.  The  League  proclaimed  itself  a  revolutionary  society. 
The  city  organised  itself  in  its  sections.  A  council  was 
appointed  for  each  section  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
"  Sixteen."  Preachers  caused  tlieir  audiences  to  swear  that 
they  would  spend  the  last  farthing  in  their  purses  and  the 
last  drop  of  blood  in  their  bodies  to  avenge  the  slaughtered 
princes.  The  Sorbonne  in  solemn  conclave  declared  that 
the  actions  of  Henry  ni.  had  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance.  The  *'  Sixteen  "  drove  from  Parlement  all  sus- 
pected persons ;  and,  thus  puiged,  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
ranged  itself  on  the  aide  of  the  revolution.  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  the  sole  surviving  brother  of  Henry  of  Guise,  was 
aummoned  to  Paris.  An  assembly  of  the  citizens  of  the 
capital  elected  a  Council  General  of  the  Union  of  CcUholics 
to  manage  the  affidra  of  the  State  and  to  confer  with  all 
the  Catholic  towna  and  provincea  of  Eranca  Deputiea  aent 
by  theae  towna  and  pnivineee  were  to  be  membera  of  the 
CouncxL   The  Duke  d  Mayenne  waa  appointed  by  the 

*  Brown,  *'The  Assassination  of  the  Quises  as  described  by  the  Yenetian 
Ambundor"  (Buff,  Hid,  JMtw,  x,  8M). 
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Council  the  Lieatenant-GenercU  of  the  State  and  Grown  of 
France.  The  new  Government  had  its  seal — the  Seal  of  the 
Kingdom  of  France.  The  larger  number  of  the  great  towns 
of  France  adhered  to  this  proviaional  and  levolutioiiary 
Government. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tnmolts  Gatherine  de'  Medici 
died  (Jan.  5tb,  1589X 

§  19.  Ths  King  takn  refuge  wUh  ^  Sugutnoig, 

The  muerable  King  had  no  resource  left  but  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Protestanta,  He  hesi- 
tated at  firsts  fearing  threatened  papal  ezoommnnioation. 
Hemy  of  Nawre's  beaimg  daring  these  months  of  anxiety 
had  been  admirabla  After  the  meeting  of  the  States 
Qeneral  at  Blois*  he  had  issoed  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
nation,  pleading  for  peace— the  one  thing  needed  for  the 
distracted  and  fevered  oonntry.  He  now  assnred  the  King 
of  his  loyalty,  and  promised  that  he  would  never  deny  to 
Boman  Oatbolics  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship 
which  he  claimed.  A  treaty  was  arranged,  and  the  King  of 
Kavarre  went  to  meet  Henry  m.  at  Toonk  He  arrived  jnst 
in  tima  Mayenne  at  the  head  of  an  avenging  army  of 
Leaguers  had  started  as  soon  as  the  provisional  government 
had  been  established  in  Paris.  He  had  taken  by  assault 
a  suburb  of  the  town,  and  was  about  to  attack  the  city  of 
Tours  itself,  when  he  found  the  Protestant  vanguard 
guarding  the  bridge  over  the  Ix)ire,  and  had  to  reti^at. 
He  was  slowly  forced  back  towards  Paris.  The  battle  of 
Senlis,  in  wliich  a  much  8n)aller  force  of  Huj^uenots  routed 
the  Duke  d'Auniale,  wlio  liad  been  reinforced  l)y  the  Parisian 
militia,  oj^ened  the  way  t^)  Paris.  The  King  of  Navarre 
pressed  on.  Town  after  town  was  t^ken,  and  the  forces  of 
the  two  kings,  increased  by  fourteen  thousand  Swiss  and 
Germans,  were  S(X)n  able  to  seize  the  bridge  of  St.  Cloud 
and  invest  the  capital  on  the  south  and  west  (July  29tb, 
1589).    An  assault  was  fixed  for  Aug.  2nd. 

Since  the  murder  of  the  Guises,  Paris  had  been  a  caldron 
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of  seething  excitement  The  whole  population,  "  avee  dou~ 
leur  et  (jcmissements  Men  grands,"  had  assisted  at  the  funeral 
service  for  "  the  Martyrs,"  and  the  baptism  of  the 
posthumous  son  of  the  slaughtered  Duke  had  been  a  civic 
ceremony.  The  Bull  "monitory"  of  Pope  Sixtus  v., 
posted  up  in  Rome  on  May  24th,  which  directed  Henry 
III.  on  pain  of  excommunication  to  release  the  imprisoned 
prelates  within  ten  days,  and'  to  appear  either  personally 
or  by  proxy  within  sixty  days  before  the  Curia  to  answer 
for  the  murder  of  a  Prince  the  Church,  had  fanned  the 
excitement.  Almost  eveiy  day  the  Parisians  saw  pro- 
oeseions  of  students,  of  women,  of  children,  defiling  through 
their  streets.  They  marched  from  shrine  to  shrine,  with 
naked  feet,  clad  only  in  their  shirts,  defying  the  cold  of 
winter.  Parishionen  dragged  their  priests  out  of  bed  to 
head  noctoroal  proceBabna  The  hatred  of  Henry  m. 
became  almost  a  madness.  The  Cordeliers  decapitated  his 
portraits.  Parish  priests  made  images  of  the  King  in  wax, 
placed  them  on  their  altars,  and  practised  on  them  magical 
incantations,  in  the  hope  of  doing  deadly  harm  to  the 
living  man.  Bands  of  children  carried  lighted  candles, 
which  they  extinguished  to  cries  d,  "  Ocd  exUnffwUk  thmt 
ik$  raee     ths  ValM' 

Among  the  most  exdted  members  of  this  fsrered 
throng  was  a  young  Jacobin  monk,  Jacquee  Clement,  by 
birth  a  peasant,  of  scanty  intelligence,  and  rough,  violent 
manners.  His  excitement  grew  with  the  perils  of  the  city. 
He  consulted  a  theologian  in  whom  be  had  confidence,  ana 
got  from  him  a  guarded  answer  that  it  might  be  lawful  to 
slay  a  tyrant.  He  prayed,  fasted,  went  through  a  loiii  so 
of  maceration  of  the  body.  He  saw  visions.  He  believed 
that  he  heard  voices,  and  that  he  received  definite  orders 
to  give  his  life  in  order  to  slay  the  King.  He  confided 
his  purpose  to  friends,  who  approved  of  it  and  helped  his 
preparations.  He  was  able  to  leave  the  city,  to  pass  through 
the  beleaguering  lines,  and  to  get  private  audience  of  the 
King.  He  presented  a  letter,  and  while  Henry  was  reading 
it  stabbed  him  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.    Thd  deed 
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done,  the  monk  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  extender! 
his  arms  to  form  himself  into  a  crucifix,  and  received 
without  flinching  his  deathblow  from  La  Guesle  and  other 
attendants  (Aug.  Ist,  1589).* 

The  King  lingered  until  the  following  morning,  and  then 
expired,  commending  Henry  of  Navarre  to  bis  companions 
a8  his  le,[(itimate  successor. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  was  received  in  Paris 
with  wild  delight.  The  Duchess  de  Nemours,  the  mother 
of  the  Gaises,  and  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  their  sister, 
went  everywhere  in  the  Btrccts  describing  the  heroic  act  of 
Jacques  Clement."  The  former  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
High  Altar  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  to  proclaim  the 
news  to  the  people.  The  oiiisens,  high  and  low,  brought 
out  their  tables  into  the  streets,  and  they  drank,  sang,  shouted 
and  danced  in  honour  of  the  new&  They  swore  that  they 
would  never  accept  a  Ftotestant  king'  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  still  a  prisoner,  was  proclaimed  as  Gharlea  jl 

At  Tours,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  heir  to 
the  throne  was  a  Protestant,  threw  the  Boman  CSatholic 
nobles  into  a  state  of  perplexity.  They  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  League,  but  many  felt  that  they  could  not  serve 
a  Ptotestant  king.  They  pressed  round  the  new  King, 
beseeching  him  to  abjure  his  faith  at  once.  Henry  refused 
to  do  what  would  humiliate  himself,  and  could  not  be 
accepted  as  an  act  of  Binoerity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

*  EitMn  4§  JVwifli  dapvSt  Im  w^Aiit  jutqu'A  Is  MtmhMm  (Mm, 
1904),  VL  L  2M/.,  by  H.  Uari^L 

'  They  argued  :  '*  Je  vons  demuide,  voudriez-vous  bailler  une  fille 
pudique,  honneste,  belle,  vert^use  et  modeate,  k  xin  horame  desbauch^,  et 
altaudonn^  a  touB  rices,  sous  ombre  iju'il  voua  ,diroit  <|u'il  a'amenderoit,  et 
qii*il  n'y  fstonmoit  cttant  mari^  que  tou  Ivy  otfeoria  Toatre  fille  t  Je  aoia 
qne  tout  bon  pore  de  famille  ne  ae  mettroit  en  ce  bamd,  oa  feroit  un  tour 
dliomine  sans  cervelle.  Or  c'est  I'Eglis*  Catholique,  Apostolique et Romaine 
qui  est  une  pucelle,  belle  et  hojineste  en  cette  France  qui  n'a  jamais  eu  pour 
Roy  un  hi^r6tiqne,  maia  tous  bons  CatUoliques  et  assidez  k  Jesus-Christ  sou 
aapODZ.  YoiidTiei«T0M  done  befller  eette  E^liae  qne  lee  Francois  cut  teat 
fid^lement  servie  et  honour^  sous  leur  Rois  Catholiqnee^  aajourd'huy  la  pro* 
stituer  entre  It  s  mains  d'un  h^r^tique,  relaps  et  excommunie  ?  '*Di*l<)goe 
d'entre  le  Maheuatre  et  Ic  ManAUt "  {Satyrt  Menijtj  <V.  iii  as?) 
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nobles  .of  Champagne,  Ficardy,  and  the  Isle  of  France  sent 
assurances  of  allegiance;  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the 
husband  of  the  Leaguer  Duchess,  promised  hie  eapport; 
and  the  Swias  mercenarieB  deelarad.  that  thegr  would  serve 
for  two  months  without  pay. 

§  20.  Tht  Declaration  of  Henry  iv} 

Thus  encouraged,  Henry  published  bis  famous  declara- 
tion (Augi  4tb,  1589)i  He  promised  that  the  Soman 
Oatholic  would  remain  the  religion  of  the  realm,  and  that 
he  would  attempt  no  innovations.  Ho  dedaied  that  ho 
was  willing  to  be  instructed  in  its  tenets^  and  that  within 
six  months,  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  summon  a  National 
GounciL  The  Boman  Catholics  would  be  retained  in  theur 
governments  and  charges ;  the  Fkotestants  would  keep  the 
strongholds  which  were  at  presmt  ki  thehr  hands ;  but  all 
fortified  places  when  reduced  would  be  entrusted  to  Eoman 
Catholics  and  none  other.  This  declaration  was  signed 
by  two  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the 
Duke  of  Moutpensier ;  by  three  Dukes  and  Peers,  Lougue- 
ville,  Luxembourg-Piney,  and  Kohan-Montbazou  ;  by  two 
Marshals  of  France,  Biron  and  d'Aumont ;  and  by  several 
great  officers.  Notwithstanding,  the  defections  were 
serious  ;  all  the  Parlcmeuts  save  that  of  Bordeaux  thundered 
against  the  heretic  King ;  all  the  great  towns  save  Tours, 
Bordeaux,  Chalons,  I^ngres,  Compi^gne,  and  Clermont 
declared  for  the  League.    The  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 

^  Sources  :  BeeueU  da  LeUre$  Mimvet  de  Henri  /F.  {CoUeelion  de  Doeu- 
nmU  Fuii,  184S-7S)»  8 Tola.;  Alberi,  ROmkmLdt^  AwMmtatari 

Veneii  (Florence,  1860,  etc.) ;  Charles,  Due  do  Mayenne,  Corregpand<Tnce, 
2  vols,  (Paris,  1860) ;  SirH.  Upt^n,  Corrtspondeixct  {Roxhurgh  Club,  Tx)ndon, 
1847);  Da  Plcsais-Moriiay,  Mamires^  4  vols.  (Amsterdatn,  1624-52) ;  Madame 
Du  Plessis-MomAy,  Mimoires  twr  la  Vie  de  Du  FtmiB-Uomay  (Paris, 
18SS-49,  See,  Bid,  d$  Fnmee) ;  Marfehal  dt  B— •ompfarrs,  Jbumol  dema 
vk 1579-1640,  4  vols.  (Paris,  1870-77,  Soe.  Hid.  de  France) ;  Satirt  Menipp^e, 
StoIs.  (Ratisbon  (Amstenlani),  1709) ;  B^noit,  Hisloire  de  Vidit  de  Nantes. 

Later  Books  :  Baird,  The  HuguenoU  and  Henry  of  Navarre  (London, 
1887) ;  Jackson,  The  Firdoftkt  B9mUiiiM,%y^  (London,  1890) ;  L&viase, 
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WHS  in  revolt.  The  royalist  troops  dwindled  away.  Il 
WB8  ho|>eIess  to  think  of  attacking  Paris,  and  Heniy  iv. 
marched  for  Normandy  with  aoarcely  seven  Uioniand  men. 
He  wished  to  be  on  the  sea  ooost  in  hope  of  suoconr 

England. 

The  Buke  of  Mayenne  followed  him  with  an  arm^  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  He  had  promised  to  the  Bariaians 
to  throw  the  **  Beameee  "  into  the  sea,  or  to  bring  him  in 
chains  to  Buis.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  catch  the 
"  Beamese."  In  the  series  of  marches,  countermatohes,  and 
skirmishes  which  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Aiqnes,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  King;  and  when 
Mayenne  attempted  to  take  Dieppe  by  assault^  he  was 
badly  defeated  (Sept.  24th,  1580).  Then  foUowed 
maiches  and  conntermarohes;  the  King  now  threatening 
BRiris  and  then  retreating,  until  at  last  the  royalist  troops 
and  the  Leagners  met  at  Ivry.  The  King  had  two 
thousand  cavalry  and  eight  thousand  infantry  to  meet  eight 
thousand  cavalry  and  twelve  thousand  infantry 
(including  seventeen  hundred  Spanish  troops  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma)  under  the  coniinuud  of  M;iyenne.  The 
battle  resulted  in  a  surprising  and  decisive  victory  for  the 
King.  Mayenne  and  his  cousin  d'Aumale  e8caj)ed  only  by 
the  swiftness  of  their  horses  (March  14th,  1590). 

It  is  nee<lless  to  my  much  about  the  war  or  about  the 
schemes  of  jwirties,  Henry  invested  Paris,  and  had  almost 
starved  it  into  surrender,  when  it  was  revictualled  by  an 
army  led  from  the  T^ow  Countries  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
Henry  took  town  after  towD,andgradually  isolated  the  capital. 
In  1590  (May  10th)  the  old  Cardinal  Bourbon  (Charles 
X.)  died,  and  the  Leagners  lost  even  the  semblance  of  a 
l^itimate  king.  The  more  fanatical  members  of  the  party, 
represented  by  the  "  Sixteen "  of  Paris,  would  have  been 
content  to  place  France  under  the  dominion  of  Spain 
rather  than  see  a  heretic  king.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne 
had  long  cherished  dreams  that  the  crown  might  come  to 
liiuL  Bat  the  great  mass  of  the  influential  people  of 
France  who  had  not  yet  professed  allogianoo  to  Henry  iv. 
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(and  many  who  had)  bad  an  almost  equal  dread  of  Spanish 
domination  and  of  a  heretic  ruler. 

§  21.  Henry  iv.  becomes  a  Jioman  Catkolic. 

Henry  at  last  resolved  to  conform  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion  as  the  only  means  of  giving  peace  to  his 
distracted  kingdom.  He  informed  the  loyalist  Archbishop 
of  Bourges  of  bis  intention  to  be  instructed  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion  with  a  view  to  conversion.  The  Archbishop 
was  able  to  announce  this  at  the  conference  of  Suresnes» 
and  the  news  spread  instantly  over  France.  With  his 
usual  tact,  Henry  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  several  of 
the  parish  priests  of  Ftois  announcing  his  intention,  and 
invited  them  to  meet  him  at  Mantes  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion. At  least  one  of  them  had  been  a  furious  Leaguer, 
and  was  won  to  be  an  enthusiastic  loyalist 

The  ceremony  6l  the  reception  of  Henry  nr.  into  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  took  place  at  Saint  Denis,  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north  of  fV&ris.  The  scene  had 
all  the  appearance  <tf  some  popular  festival  The  andent 
churcli  in  which  the  Kings  of  France  had  for  generations 
been  buried,  in  which  Jeanne  d'Arc  had  hung  up  her  arms, 
was  decked  with  splendid  tajxistries,  and  the  Ktreets  leading 
to  it  festooned  with  flowei-s.  Multitudes  of  citizens  had 
come  from  rebel  Paris  to  swell  the  throng  and  to  shout 
Vive  Ic  Roi  !  as  Henry,  escorted  by  a  brilliant  procession  of 
nobles  and  guards,  passed  slowly  to  the  church.  The 
clergy,  lieaded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  met  him  at 
the  door.  The  King  dismounted,  knelt,  swore  to  live  and 
die  in  the  catholic  apostolic  and  Roman  religion,  and 
renounced  all  the  heresies  which  it  condemned.  The 
Archbishop  gave  him  absolution,  took  him  by  the  band  and 
led  him  into  the  church.  There,  kneeling  before  the  High 
Altar,  the  King  repeated  his  oath,  confessed,  and  communi- 
cated. France  had  now  a  Eoman  Catholic  as  well  as  a 
legitimate  King.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Henry  iv. 
was  not  a  man  of  any  depth  of  religions  fenling,  the  act  ol 
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abjutatioii  miiBt  have  been  a  hnmUtatioii  for  the  son  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret  He  never  was  a  man  who  wore  hie  heart 
on  hie  deeve,  and  his  well-known  saying,  that  "  Buis  was 
well  worth  a  Mass,'*  had  as  much  bittemess  in  it  as  guety. 
He  had  paled  with  suppressed  passion  at  Tours  (1689) 
when  the  Boman  CSatholic  nobles  had  urged  him  to  beoome 
A  Bomanist  Had  the  success  which  followed  his  arms 
up  to  the  battle  of  Ivry  continued  unbroken,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ceremony  at  Saint  Denis  would  never  have  taken 
place.  But  Parma's  invasion  of  France,  which  compelled 
the  King  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  was  the  beginning  of 
difficulties  which  seemed  insurmountable.  The  dissensions 
of  parties  within  the  realm,  and  the  presence  of  foreigners 
on  the  soil  of  France  (Walloon,  Spjinish,  Neapolitan,  and 
Savoyard),  were  bringing  France  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
Henry  believed  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  end  the 
strife,  and  he  sacrificed  his  convictions  to  his  patriotism. 

With  Henry's  change  of  religion  the  condition  of  things 
changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  league  seemed  to  dissolve. 
Tenders  of  allegiance  poured  in  from  all  sides,  from  nobles, 
provinces,  and  towns.  Kheims  was  still  in  possession  of 
the  Guises,  and  the  anointing  and  crowning  took  place  at 
Chartros  (Feb.  27th,  1594).  The  manifestations  of  loyalty 
increased. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Henry  had 
been  received  into  the  Roman  Oatholic  Church  at  Saint 
Denis,  he  had  recklessly  ridden  up  to  the  crest  of  the 
height  of  Montmartre  and  looked  down  on  Paris,  which  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Lsagneb  The  feelings  of  the 
Parisians  were  also  changing.  The  Lsague  was  seamed 
with  dissenstons;  Mayenne  had  quarrelled  with  the 
"Sixteen/*  and  the  partisans  of  these  fsnatics  of  the 
Lsague  had  sfcrset  brawb  with  the  citizens  of  mote  moderate 
opinions.  JParkmmU  took  courage  and  denounced  the 
presence  of  Spanish  soldien  within  the  capital  The 
loyalists  opened  the  way  for  the  royal  troops,  Henry  entersd 
Palis  (March  22nd)»  and  marched  to  Notre  Dame,  where 
the  clergy  chanted  the  Te  Jkum,    Fhim  the  cathedral  he 
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rade  to  the  Louvre  throngb  stieets  thronged  with  people, 
who  pressed  up  to  his  very  stirrups  to  see  their  King,  and 
made  the  tall  houaes  re-echo  with  their  loyalist  shoutings. 
Such  a  royal  entiy  had  not  been  seen  for  generationsi  and 
took  everyone  by  surprise.  Next  day  the  foreign  troops 
left  the  city.  The  King  watched  their  departure  from  an 
open  window  in  the  Louvre,  and  as  tiieir  chiefs  passed  he 
called  out  gaily,  **  My  oomplimente  to  your  Master.  You 
need  not  oome  back." 

With  the  return  of  Flsiis  to  fealty,  almost  all  signs 
of  disaifection  departed;  and  the  King's  proclamation  of 
amnesty  for  all  past  rebellions  completed  the  conquest  of 
his  people.  France  was  again  united  after  thirty  years  of 
dvil  war* 

{  22.  Th$  £dia  of  NanUt 

The  imion  of  all  Frenchmen  to  accept  Henry  iv.  as 
their  King  had  not  changed  the  legal  position  of  the  Tro- 
testants.  The  laws  agjiinst  them  were  still  in  force ;  they 
had  nothing  but  the  King's  word  promising  protection  to 
trust  to.  The  war  with  Spmin  delayed  matters,  but  when 
peace  was  made  the  time  came  for  Henry  to  fulfil  his 
pledgeR  to  his  former  companions.  They  had  been  chafing 
under  the  delay.'  At  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Mantes 
(October  lc93-.January  1594),  the  members  had  renewed 
their  oath  to  live  and  to  die  true  to  their  confession  of 
faith,  and  year  by  year  a  General  Assembly  met  to  discuss 
their  political  disabilities  as  well  as  to  conduct  their 
ecclesiastical  business.  They  had  divided  France  into  nine 
divisions  under  provincial  synods,  and  had  tlie  appearance 
to  men  of  that  century  of  a  kingdom  within  a  kingdom. 
They  demanded  equal  civic  rights  with  their  Boman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  guarantees  for  their  protection. 
At  length,  in  1597,  four  delegates  were  appointed  with 
full  powers  to  confer  with  the  King.  Out  of  these 
negotiations  came  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Charter  of 
French  ProtcstantiBin. 
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This  celebrated  edict  was  drawn  up  in  ninety -five 
more  general  articles,  which  were  signed  on  April  13th, 
and  in  Hfty-six  more  particular  articles  which  were  signed 
on  May  2nd  (1598).  Two  Brevets,  dated  13th  and  30th 
of  Apnl,  were  added,  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  Pro- 
testemt  ministers,  and  with  the  strongholds  given  to  the 
Protestanta  The  Articles  were  yerified  and  registered 
by  FarUmenls  'f  the  Brevets  were  guaranteed  aimply  by 
the  King's  word. 

The  £dict  of  Nantes  codified  and  enlarged  the  rights 
given  to  the  Protestants  of  France  by  the  Edict  of  Poitiers 
(1577),  the  Convention  of  N4rao  (1578),  the  treaty  of 
Fkix  (1580),  the  Declaration  of  Saint-Olond  (1589X  the 
Edict  of  Mantss  (1591),  the  Artiolee  of  Mantes  (1593^ 
and  the  Ediot  of  Saint-Germain  (1594). 

It  seooied  oomplete  liberty  of  oonsdenoe  everywhere 
within  the  realm,  to  the  extent  that  no  one  was  to  be  per- 
secnted  or  molested  in  any  way  beoanse  of  his  religion,  nor 
be  compelled  to  do  anything  contrary  to  its  tenets ;  and 
this  carried  with  it  the  right  of  private  or  secret  woishipi 
The  full  and  free  right  of  public  worship  was  granted  in 
all  pUuses  in  which  it  existed  dniing  the  years  1596  and 
1597,  or  iHiere  it  had  been  granted  by  the  Edict  of  Poitiers 
interpreted  by  the  Convention  of  N^rac  and  the  treaty  of 
Fleix  (some  two  hundred  towns) ;  and,  in  addition,  in  two 
places  within  every  hailliage  and  s^n&Juiuss^e  in  the  realm. 
It  was  also  permitted  in  the  principal  uisLles  of  Protestant 
seigneurs  haiUs  justiciers  (some  three  thousand),  whether  the 
proprietor  was  in  residence  or  not,  and  in  their  other  castles, 
the  proprietor  l)eing  in  residence ;  to  nobles  who  were  not 
Iiauts Justiciers,  provided  the  audience  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  thirty  persons  over  and  above  relations  of  the  family. 
Even  at  the  Court  the  high  oflicers  of  the  Crown,  the  great 
nobles,  all  governors  and  lieutenants-general,  and  ciiptains 
of  the  guards,  had  the  lilierty  <»f  worship  in  their  apart- 
ments provided  the  doors  were  kept  shut  and  there  was 
no.  loud  singing  of  psalms,  noise,  or  open  scandal, 

Protestants  were  granltid  full  civil  rights  and  protec- 
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tioD,  «ntiy  into  all  uniTenities,  aohooli,  and  hospitalB,  and 
adnuaauni  to  all  public  officer  The  Parkmtnt  of  Paris 
admitted  aix  Ptotestant  oonnciUon.  And  ^potostent 
ministers  were  granted  tbe  exemptions  from  military 
service  and  suob  charges  as  the  Bomanist  clergy  enjoyed. 
Special  Chambers  (ChawifU  d^£dit)  were  esteblished  in  the 
PaHmtmU  to  try  cases  in  which  Protestanto  were  interested. 
In  the  IMmml  of  Paris  this  Chamber  oonsisted  of  six 
specially  chosen  Boman  Catholics  and  one  Protestant ;  in 
other  ParUmtfUSy  the  Chambers  were  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  Bomanists  and  Protestants  {mi-parties).  The 
.  Protestants  were  permitted  to  hold  their  ecclesiastical 
assemblies — consistories,  colloquies,  and  synods,  national 
and  provincial ;  they  were  even  allowed  to  meet  to  discuss 
political  questions,  provided  they  first  secured  the  permis- 
sion of  the  King. 

They  remained  in  complete  control  of  two  hundred 
towns,  including  La  Roclielle,  Moiitauban,  and  Montpellier, 
strongholds  of  exceptional  strength.  They  were  to  retain 
these  places  until  1607,  but  the  right  was  prolonged  for 
live  years  more.  The  State  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
troops  which  garrisoned  these  Protestant  fortified  places; 
it  paid  the  governors,  who  were  always  Protcsi.intR. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  tbe  royal  army  in  time  of 
peace  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  the 
Huguenots  could  raise  twenty-five  thousand  troops*  it  will 
be  soen  that  Henry  lY.  did  his  utmost  to  provide  guarantees 
against  a  return  to  a  reign  of  intolerance. 

Protected  in  this  way,  the  Huguenot  Church  of  France 
speedily  took  a  foremost  place  among  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Europe.  Thedogioal  colleges  were  esteblished 
at  Sedan,  Montanban,  and  Sanmur.  Learning  and  piety 
flourished,  and  French  theology  was  always  a  counterpoise 
to  the  narrow  Befonned  Soholastio  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Holland 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  REFORMATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS.' 

§  1.  ^  PdUund  SUuatioiL 

It  was  not  until  1581  that  the  United  Provinces  took  rank 
as  a  Protestant  nation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Netherlands  furnished  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  persons  of  Henry  Voes  and  John  Esch,  Auguatinian 
monks,  who  were  burnt  at  Antwerp  (July  3l8t»  1523). 

*  As  they  were  led  to  the  stake  they  eried  with  a 
loud  voice  that  they  were  Ohristiane ;  and  when  they  were 
fastened  to  it,  and  the  fire  was  kindled,  they  rehearsed  the 
twelve  articles  of  the  Creed,  and  after  that  the  hymn  Te 

Deum  Imidainus,  which  each  of  them  sang  verse  by  verse 
alternately  until  the  flames  deprived  them  both  of  voice 
and  Ufe."« 

^  SouBCES  :  Brandt,  Hu  Hidory  of  the  Rrformalion  and  other  toehnaatiad 
tranaaetiona  in  and  about  the  Low-CountrUe  (English  translation  in  4  vols, 
fol.,  LodUod,  1720 :  the  original  in  Dutch  was  published  in  1671) ;  Brieger, 
Aleander  vnd  LtUher  (Qotha,  1894) ;  Kalkoff,  Die  Detpatehen  dtt  wunUim 
AleamdtrCBam^,  1897) ;  Poolkt  Plot,  Cbrrw|MMfaiM«  Ai  OurMmal  fframOU, 
12  vols.  (Brussels,  1878-97);  Weiss,  Papun^Aatdu  Cardinal  Oranvetti, 
9  vols.  (Paris,  1841-52);  Gachard,  Corretpofndance  de  Philijype  II.  sur  les 
affairu  dee  Faye  Jiae,  6  vols.  (Bnissels,  1848-79) ;  CorreqHmdanee  de 
MargutrtU  ^AnHiM  tme  Phiifyp$  II„  lS64rS8  (BniMkb,  1867-87) : 
CorretpamdamM  de OwttimmtU  TaeUmrmt,  PrimM ^Ortmge^  Svob.  CBnuMla, 
1847-67) ;  van  Prinsterer,  Archives  ou  eorrespondanu  incite  de  la  Maison 
tPOrawje-Naseau,  in  two  series,  9  and  5  vols.  (Utrecht,  1841-61) ;  Renon 
de  France,  HiaUhre  de*  trouble*  de*  Fays-Bae,  3  vols.  (Brussels,  1886-92) ; 
JUmoini  SMMnymM  Mr  te  IravAte  da  nay*-Bat,  1S68-90  (in  tha  CUteMm 
4te  JOMofrw  Mir  rMMv  «b  A^^fvs). 

Lateb  Books  :  Armstrong,  Charle*  F.  (London,  1002) ;  Motley,  The  Rite 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  (London,  1865) ;  Putnam,  IVUliam,  the  Silent  (New 
York,  1896) ;  Harrison,  William  the  Silent  (London,  1897) ;  Cambridge 
MMtm  HidofVt  m.  tI.  tIL  (Gunbridge,  1904). 

*  Brandt,  The  History  of  ||«  Btfw^natim^  •to.  i  48  ;  «t  Jwrml 
Bomyetrit  ds  JPari*,  p.  18ft. 
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The  struggle  for  religious  liberty,  combined  latterly 
with  one  for  national  independence  from  Spain,  lasted 
therefore  for  almost  sixty  years. 

When  the  lifelong  duel  between  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  and  Louis  xi.  of  France  ended  with  the  death 
of  the  former  on  the  battlefield  under  the  walls  of  Nancy 
(January  4th,  1477),  Louis  was  able  to  annex  to  France  a 
large  portion  of  the  heterofjeneous  possessions  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgimdy,  and  Mary  of  Burgundy  carried  the  remainder 
as  her  marriage  ptntion  (May  1477)  to  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  future  Emperor.  Speaking  roughly,  and  not 
quite  accurately,  those  portions  of  the  Burgundian  lands 
which  had  been  jUfr  of  France  went  to  Louis,  while  Mary 
and  Maximilian  retained  those  which  were  jitfi  of  the 
Empire.  The  eon  of  Maximilian  and  Mary,  Philip  the 
Handsome,  married  Juana  (August  1496),  the  second 
daughter  and  ultimate  heiress  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand 
uf  Spain,  and  their  son  was  Charles  v.,  Emperor  of  Germany 
(b.  Febmaiy  24th,  1600),  who  inherited  the  Netherlands 
from  his  fother  and  Spain  from  his  mother,  and  thns 
linked  the  Netherlands  to  Spain.  Philip  died  in  1506, 
leaving  Charles,  a  boj  of  six  years  of  age,  the  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands.  His  paternal  annt,  liiargaiet,  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  governed  in  the  Netherlands 
during  his  minority,  and,  owing  to  Juana's  illness  (an 
illness  ending  in  madness),  mothered  her  brother's 
children.  Miargpoefs  regency  ended  in  1515,  and  the 
earlier  histoiy  of  the  Beformation  in  the  Netherlands 
belongs  either  to  the  period  of  the  personal  rule  of  Gharleff 
or  to  that  of  the  B^gents  whom  he  appointed  to  act  for 
him. 

The  land,  a  delta  of  great  rivers  liable  to  overflow 
their  banks,  or  a  coa.st-line  on  which  the  sea  made  con- 
tinual encroachment,  produced  a  people  hardy,  strenuous, 
and  indepemleut.  Tiieir  strugglcK  with  nature  had  braced 
their  faculties.  Municipal  life  had  struck  its  roots  deeply 
into  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands,  and  its  cities  could  vie 
with  those  of  Italy  in  industry  and  intelligence.  The 
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mfthem  provmoee  wm  the  home  of  the  TtottTto&^  Oan 
vanoBnysbroeo,  the  most  heart-Bearohing  of  speculative 
Mystios,  had  been  a  cmate  of  St  QndukTs  In  Bnuaeb. 
His  papil,  Geiaid  Groot,  had  foonded  the  lay-oomnnmity 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot  f6r  the  pnipoae  of 
spreading  Ghnstian  education  among  the  laity;  and  the 
schools  and  convents  of  the  Brethren  had  spread  through 
the  Netherlands  and  central  Germany.  Ihomas  k  Eempis, 
the  author  of  the  ImUaHo  Ckridi,  had  lived  most  of  his 
long  life  of  ninety  years  in  a  amall  convent  at  Zwolle, 
within  the  temtories  of  Utrecht  Men  who  have  been 
called  Beformers  before  the  Beformation,''  Jdtm  Pupper 
of  Goch  and  John  Wessel,  both  belonged  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Art  flourished  there  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
persons  of  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck  and  of  Hans  Memling. 
The  Chambers  of  Oratory  {Rederijkcrs)  to  begin  with 
probably  unions  for  the  performance  of  miracle  plays  or 
moralities,  became  confraternities  not  unlike  the  societies 
of  meistersdnger  in  Germany,  and  gradually  acquired  the 
character  of  literary  associations,  which  diffused  not  merely 
culture,  but  also  habits  of  independent  thinking  among  the 
peo])le. 

Intellectual  life  had  become  less  exuberant  in  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  Netherlands,  nevertheless, 
produced  Alexander  Hegius,  the  greatest  educational 
reformer  of  his  time,  and  Erasmus  the  prince  of  the 
Humanists.  Nor  can  the  influence  of  the  Chaml^ers  of 
Oratory  have  died  out,  for  they  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  Eeforniation  movement.* 

When  Charles  assumed  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  group 
of  ducbiee,  lordships,  eounties»  and  municipalities  which 
had  little  appearance  of  a  compact  principality,  and  he 
applied  himself,  like  other  princes  of  his  time  in  the  same 

•  A  collftction  of  their  chansons  iTamoitr,  jevx-partis,  pcutourtlUs,  ttil 
fabliauz  will  be  found  in  Scheler's  Troutxres  Edges  (Bruxelles,  1876). 

*  Oom^onda%c*de  Philippe  II.  aur  U*  af  aires  des  Pays-Bos^  i.  321,  327, 
379  ;  CorruponitMM  tU  €/uiitaMmf$  U  TtuUnn^t  li  1<1>  168. 
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situation,  to  give  them  a  unity  both  political  and  territorial. 
He  was  so  successful  that  he  was  able  to  hand  over  to  his 
son,  Philip  ii.  of  Spain,  an  almost  thoroughly  organised 
Stata  The  divisions  which  Charles  largely  overcame 
reappeared  to  some  extent  in  the  revolt  against  Philip  and 
Bomanism,  and  therefore  in  a  measure  concern  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  How  Charlea  nmde  his  acattered 
Netherland  inheritance  territorially  oompact  need  not  be 
told  in  detail  Fhealand  was  secured  (1515);  the 
aoquintion  of  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Utrecht  (1527)  united  Holland  with  Friesland ; 
GromiiDgen  and  the  lands  ruled  by  that  turbulent  city 
placed  tbemselyeB  under  the  government  of  Charles  (1 536) ; 
and  the  death  of  Charles  of  Egmont  (1538),  Count  of 
GneldfeB,  completed  the  unification  of  the  northern  and 
central  di8triot&  The  vague  hold  which  France  kept  in 
some  of  the  sonthera  portions  of  the  country  was  gradually 
loosened.  Charles  failed  in  the  south-east  The  inde- 
pendent princii>ality  of  Lorraine  lay  between  Luxembuiig 
and  Franche-Comt^  and  the  Netheriand  (jovemment 
could  not  seise  it  by  purchase,  treaty,  or  conquest  One 
and  the  same  system  of  law  reguhited  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  the  whole  population ;  and  all  the  provinces 
were  united  into  one  principality  by  the  reorganisation  of 
a  States  General,  which  met  almost  annually,  and  which 
had  a  real  if  vaguely  defined  power  to  regulate  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country. 

But  although  political  and  geographical  difficultie8 
might  be  more  or  less  overcome,  others  remained  which 
were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  One  set  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  seventeen  provinces  were  divided  by  race 
and  by  language.  The  Dutchmen  in  the  north  were  dif- 
ferent in  interests  and  in  sentiment  from  the  Flemings 
in  the  centre  ;  and  both  had  little  in  common  with  the 
French-speaking  provinces  in  the  south.  The  other  was 
due  to  the  differing  boundaries  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  jurisdictions.  When  Charles  be^^n  to  rule  in  1515, 
the  only  territorial  see  was  Arras.    Tonmai,  Utrecht 
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and  Cambrai  became  territorial  before  the  abdication  of 

Charles.  But  the  confusion  between  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  may  be  seen  at  a  glanco  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  great  part  of  the  Frisian  lands  were 
subject  to  the  German  Sees  of  Miinster,  Minden,  Paderborn, 
and  Osnabriick ;  and  that  no  less  than  six  bishops,  none  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  divided  the  ecclesiastical 
rule  over  Luxemburg.  Charles'  proposals  to  establish  six  new 
bishoprics,  plans  invariably  thwarted  by  the  Roman  Curia, 
were  meant  to  give  the  Low  CouutrieB  a  national  episcopate. 

The  heginmnffB  of  the  B^ltmnaium 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  singularly 
prepared  for  the  great  religious  revival  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  work  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot 
and  their  schools.    It  was  the  aim  of  Gerard  Groot»  their 
founder,  and  also  of  Florantius  Kadevynszoon,  his  great 
educational  assistant,  to  see  *'  that  tlie  root  of  study  and 
the  mirror  of  life  must^  in  the  first  place,  be  the  Gospel  of 
Chiist."    Their  pupils  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in 
Latin,  and  the  Brethren  contended  pablid/  for  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vnlgar  tongues.    There  is  evidenoe 
to  show  that  the  Vulgate  was  well  known  In  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentuty,  and  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Dutdh  was  published  at  Delft  in 
1477^   Small  traets  sgiunst  Indulgenoe^  founded  probably 
on  tlie  reasonings  of  Pupper  and  Wessel,  had  been  in 
ciiculation  before  Luther  had  nailed  his  Them-  to  the  door 
of  All  Samts*  church  in  Wittenberg.    Hendxik  of  Zutphen, 
Prior  of  the  Augustinian  Eremite  oonvent  at  Antwerp, 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Stanpits,  a  fellow  student  with  Luther, 
and  had  spread  Evangelical  teaching  not  only  among  his 
order,  but  throughout  the  town.*   It  need  be  no  matter 

*  Tan  der  Meerach,  Recherdua  sur  la  vie  et  travaux  dfs  imfrimmn 
beiges  et  hollandais,  pp.  143-144 ;  of.  "WaXthafDUdeHtaektSibdtiiermaungm 
tUt  MitUlaUern,  p.  652. 

•Aloander,  writing  to  the  Cardinal  de*  Medloi  (Sept.  Stb,  1620), 

• 
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for  snipiueb  then,  that  Lather^s  writings  were  widely 
oncalated  in  the  Netherknde,  and  that  hetween  1518  and 
1631  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  translations  of  the  Bible 
or  of  the  New  Testament  had  appeared  in  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  French. 

When  Aleander  was  in  the  Netherlands,  before  attend- 
ing the  Diet  of  Worms  he  secured  the  burning  of  eighty 
Lutheran  and  other  books  at  Louvain ;  ^  and  when  he  came 
back  ten  months  later,  he  had  regular  literary  auto-da-jH. 
On  Charles'  return  from  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  all  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  against 
Luther,  his  books  and  his  followers,  and  Aleander  made 
full  use  of  the  powers  it  gave.  Four  hundred  Lutheran 
books  were  burnt  at  Antwerp,  three  hundred  of  them 
seized  by  the  police  in  the  stalls  of  the  booksellers,  and 
one  hundred  handed  over  by  the  owners ;  three  hundred 
were  burnt  at  Ghent,  "  part  of  them  printed  here  and  part 
in  Germany "  says  the  Legate ;  and  he  adds  that  "  many 
of  them  were  veiy  well  bound,  and  one  gorgeously  in 
velvet"  About  a  month  later  he  is  forced  to  confess 
that  these  burnings  had  not  made  as  much  impression 
as  he  had  hoped,  and  that  he  wishes  the  Emperor 
would  '*bum  alive  half  a  dozen  Lutherans  and  con- 
fiscate theur  property."  Such  a  prooeeduig  would  make  all 
see  Jbim  to  be  the  really  Christian  prince  that  be  i&' 

Next  year  (1622)  Ghailes  establisbed  the  Inquisition 
within  the  seventeen  provinoesi  It  was  a  distinctively 
chdl  institution,  and  this  was  peifaaps  due  to  the  fsoi 
that  there  was  little  oorrespondenoe  between'  the  dvil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  had  used 
the  Holy  Office  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  political 

attributes  the  spread  of  Lutheranisin  in  the  Nethorlanda  to  the  teaching  of 
firaamas  and  of  the  Prior  of  the  Auguatinians  at  Antwerp. — Brieger, 
Ahmnim'  md  Imlktr,  IHts  DU  mnMSmdi^  Atetrndtr-Ikpaekm 
(Godia,  18a4)»  ^  349. 

*  Kalkoff,  Dit  Depcxfun  des  nuntius  Aleander  (Halle  a  S.  1897),  p.  20. 
'  Hrieger,   Aleander  und  Lviher ;  Die   vtrvoUtt&ndigten  JlmuuUt' 
Depcseken,  pp.  249,  252,  262. 
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and  local  opposition,  and  also  that  the  dvll  oonrta  wore 
neuaUj  more  eneigetio  and  more  severe  than  the  eoolesi- 
astiioaL  The  man  appointed  was  nnworthj  of  any  place 
of  important  tmst.   Franels  Tan  de  Hoist,  althongfi  he 

had  been  th&  Prinoe's  counsellor  in  Brabant,  was  a  man 
accused  both  of  bigamy  and  murder,  and  was  hopelessly 
devoid  of  tact.  He  quarrelled  violently  with  the  High 
Court  of  Holland ;  and  the  Kegent,  Margaret  of  Austria, 
who  had  resumed  her  functions,  found  herself  constantly 
compromised  by  liis  continual  defiance  of  local  privileges. 
He  was  a  "  wonderful  enemy  to  learning,"  says  Erasmus. 
His  colleague,  Nicolas  van  Egmont,  a  Carmelite  monk, 
is  described  by  the  same  scholar  as  "a  madman  with 
a  sword  put  into  his  hand  who  hates  me  worse  than 
he  does  Luther."  The  two  men  disci-edited  the  In- 
quisition from  its  beginning.  Erasmus  atTected  to  believe 
that  the  Emperor  could  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

The  first  victim  was  Cornelius  Graphaeus,  town  clerk 
of  Antwerp,  a  poet  and  Humanist,  a  friend  of  Emsmus ; 
and  his  offence  was  that  he  had  published  an  edition  of 
John  Pupper  of  Ooch's  book,  entitled  the  Liberty  of  the 
Christian  BdigiKmf  with  a  profiace  of  his  own.  The 
nnfortimate  man  was  set  on  a  scaffold  in  Brussels,  com- 
pelled to  retract  certain  propoeitions  which  were  said 
to  be  contained  in  the  preface,  and  obliged  to  throw,  the 
preboe  itself  into  a  fire  kindled  on  the  scaffold  for  the 
porpose.  He  was  dianiiwwd  from  his  office,  declared 
incapable  of  receiving  any  other  employment,  compelled 
to  repeat  his  leosntation  at  Antwerp,  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  and  finally  banished.^ 

The  earliest  deaths  were  thcee  of  Henry  Voce  and 
John  Each,  who  have  already  been  mentioned.  Their 
Prior,  Hendrik  of  Zutphen,  escaped  from  the  dungeon 
in  which  he  had  been  confined.  Luther  commemorated 
them  in  a  long  hymn,  entitled  A  New  Song  of  the  two 

^  Oraphjeus'  appeal  to  tho  Cliancellor  of  the  C<mrt  of  Brabant  is  printed 
in  full  in  Brandt's  Hifiary  qf  the  RtfornuUian  ,  ,  ,  in  tk$  Lam  CoMiUrtM 
(Loudon.  1720),  i.  42. 
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dfartfn  of  Okrid  hmU  ai  Bruitth      the  SophitU  of 

**  Der  erst  recht  wol  Johanne«  heyat^ 
So  reych  an  Gottes  hulden 
Scjn  Brader  Henrch  nach  dem  geyat^ 
Syii  nchter  duiit  on  ■ehnldm  ; 

Vonn  dyaaar  weh  geaeh^ydea  ^^yad, 
8ye  hand  die  kron  erworben, 

Recht  wie  die  frumen  gottes  kind 
Fur  seyn  wort  synd  gestorben, 
Seiu  Marter  synd  sye  wordexL"* 

Charles  issued  proclamation  after  proclamation,  each 
of  increasing  severity.  It  was  forbidden  to  print  any 
books  unless  they  had  been  first  examined  and  ap])roved 
by  the  censors  (April  Ist,  1524).  "All  open  and  secret 
meetings  in  order  to  read  and  preach  the  Gospel,  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  other  spiritual  writings,"  were 
forbidden  (Sept.  25th,  1525),  as  also  to  discuss  the  Holy 
Faith,  the  Sacraments,  the  Power  of  the  Pope  and 
Ck)uncils,  "in  private  houses  and  at  meal&"  This  was 
repeated  on  March  14th,  1626,  and  on  July  17th  there 
was  issued  a  long  edict,  said  to  have  been  carefully 
drafted  by  the  Emperor  himself,  forbidding  all  meetings  to 
read  or  preach  about  the  Goepel  or  other  holy  writings  in 
Latm,  FlenMsh,  or  Walloon.  In  the  preamble  it  is  said 
that  ignorant  pereoiis  have  begun  to  expound  Scripture* 
that  even  regular  and  secular  cleigy  have  praBumed  to 
teach  the  ''errors  and  sinister  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
his  adherentp,"  and  that  heresies  are  increasing  in  the  land. 
Then  followed  edicts  against  unlicensed  books,  and  against 
monks  who  had  left  their  doisters  (Jan.  28th,  1528); 
against  the  possession  of  Lutheran  books,  commanding 
them  upon  pain  of  death  to  be  delivered  up  (Oct.  14th, 
1629);  against  printing  unlicensed  books — the  penalties 
bemg  a  publio  whipping  on  the  scaflbld,  branding  with  a 
red-iron,  or  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  hand,  at  the  discretion 

*  Waokemajtel,  Dcu  dtuUche  Kircktniied  von  dtr  dltuUn  Zeit  hisantu 
Anfang  de»  xrii.  JahrhuHdetis,  iii.  3. 
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of  the  jadge  (Deo,  7th,  1530);  agunat  hoietics  "who 
are  more  mmieroiiB  than  ever,**  agamet  oertain  books  of 
whioh  a  long  list  is  given,  uid  againat  certain  -hymnB 
which  increaae  the  nal  of  the  heretics  (Sept  22nd,  1540) ; 
against  printing  and  distribnting  unlicensed  booloB  in  the 
Italian,  Spanish;  or  English  languages  (Deo.  18th,  1544); 
warning  all  sdioolmasters  about  the  use  of  unlicensed 
books  in  tbeur  schools,  and  giving  a  list  of  those  only 
whioh  are  permitted  (July  Slst,  1546).  The  edict  of 
1546  was  followed  by  a  long  list  of  prohibited  books, 
among  which  are  eleven  editions  of  the  Vulgate  printed 
by  Protestant  firms,  six  editions  of  the  Bible  and  three  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Dutch,  two  editions  of  the  Bible 
in  French,  and  many  others.  Lastly,  an  edict  of  April 
29th,  1550,  confirmed  all  the  previous  edicts  against 
heresy  and  its  spread,  and  intimated  that  the  Inquisitore 
would  proceed  against  heretics  "  notwithstanding  any 
privileges  to  the  contrary,  which  are  abrogated  and 
annulled  by  this  edict."  This  was  a  clear  threat  that 
the  terrible  S|>anish  Inquisition  was  to  be  established  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  provoked  such  remonstrances  that  the 
edict  was  modified  twice  (Sept  25tb,  Nov.  5th)  before  it 
was  finally  accepted  as  legal  within  the  seventeen  provinces. 

All  these  edicts  were  directed  against  the  Lutheran 
or  kindred  teaching.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Anabaptist  movement,  which  called  forth  a  special  and 
different  set  of  edicta  It  seems  against  all  evidence  to 
say  that  the  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  had  almost 
ceased  during  the  last  years  of  Charles'  rule  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Philip  IL  oould  dedaie  with  almost 
perfect  troth  that  his  edksts  were  only  his  lather^s  re-issued. 

The  continuous  repetition  and  increasing  severity  of 
the  edicts  revealed  not  merely  that  persecution  did  not 
hinder  the  spread  of  the  Beformed  faith,  but  that  the 
edicts  themselves  were  found  difficult  to  enforce.  What 
Charles  would  have  done  had  he  been  able  to  govern 
the  oonntry  himself  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  became 
harder  and  more  intolerant  of  differences  in  matters  of 
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doctrine  as  yean  went  on,  and  in  bis  latest  days  ie  said  to 
have  regretted  that  he  had  allowed  Luther  to  leave  Worms 
alive ;  and  he  might  have  dealt  with  the  Protestants  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  as  his  son  afterwards  did.  His  annt, 
Marguet  of  Austria,  who  wsa  Begent  till  1530,  had  no 
desire  to  drive  matters  to  an  extremity;  and  his  aster 
Mary,  who  mled  from  1530  till  the  abdioktion  of  Gharies 
in  1555,  was  suspected  in  early  life  of  being  a  Latbeian 
herself.  She  never  openly  joined  the  Lutheran  Ohuieh  as 
did  her  sister  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  but  she  oonfessed 
her  sympathies  to  Ghsrles,  and  gave  them  as  a  reason  for 
reluctance  to  undertake  the  regency  of  the  Nethmdand& 
It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  severe  edicts  were 
not  enforced  with  undue  stringency  by  either  Margaret  of 
Austria  or  by  tbe  widowed  Queen  of  Hungary.  There  is 
also  evidence  to  show  that  these  proclamations  denouncing 
and  menacing  the  unfortunate  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands 
were  not  looked  on  with  much  favour  by  large  sections  of 
the  i)opulation.  Officials  were  dilatory,  mngistnites  were 
known  to  have  warned  Rus^xicted  persons  to  escape  before 
the  police  came  to  arrest  them ;  even  to  have  given  them 
facilities  for  escape  after  sentence  had  been  delivered. 
Passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  authorities 
frequently  interposed  itself  between  the  Kni|>eror  and  the 
execution  of  his  bloodthirsty  proclamations.  Yet  the 
number  of  Protestant  martyrs  was  large,  and  women  as 
well  as  men  sutfered  torture  and  death  rather  than  deny 
their  faith. 

The  edicts  against  conventicles  deterred  neither 
preachers  nor  audience.  The  earlicBt  missionera  were 
priests  and  monks  who  had  become  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  Romanism.  Later,  preachers  were  trained  in  the  south 
German  cities  and  in  Geneva,  that  nursery  of  daring  agents 
of  the  Befoimed  propaganda.  But  if  trained  teachers  were 
lacking,  members  of  the  congregation  took  theur  place  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Brandt  relates  how  numbers  of  people 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  service  in  a  shipwright's  yard 
at  Antwerp  to  hear  a  monk  who  had  been  "  proclaimed 
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*'  The  teacher,  by  sorue  chance  or  other,  could  uot  appear, 
and  one  of  the  company  named  Kieolae,  a  peraon  well 
versed  in  Scripture,  thought  it  a  shame  that  such  a 

congregation,  hungering  after  the  food  of  the  Word,  should 
depart  without  a  little  spiritual  nourishment;  wherefore, 

climbing  the  mast  of  a  ship,  he  taupht  the  people  according 
to  his  capacity ;  and  on  that  account,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  reward  that  was  set  upon  the  preacher,  he  was  seized  by 
two  butchers  and  delivered  to  the  magistrates,  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river,  where 
he  was  drowned."^ 


The  eevereat  peraecutions,  however,  before  the  rule  of 
Philip  IL,  were  reserved  for  those  people  who  are  called 
the  Anabaptists.^  We  find  several  edicts  directed  against 
them  solely.  In  February  1532  it  was  forbidden  to 
harbour  Anabaptiats,  and  a  price  of  12  guildeia  was 
ofoed  to  informante.  Later  in  the  same  year  an  edict 
was  pnblisbed  which  dedared  "  that  all  who  had  been  re* 
haptueed,  were  sony  lor  theur  iault,  and,  in  token  of  their 
repentance,  had  gone  to  oonfeBBkm,  wonld  be  admitted  to 
mercy  for  that  time  only,  provided  they  brought  a  certificate 
from  theur  oQnfeasor  within  twenty-lour  days  of  the  date  of 
the  edict ;  those  who  continued  obdurate  were  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  laws"  (Feb.  1533).  Ana- 
baptists who  had  abjured  were  ordered  to  remain  near  their 
dwelling-plaoes  for  the  space  of  a  year,  "  unless  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery"  (June  1634).  In 
1535  the  severest  edict  against  the  sect  was  publiahed* 

^  Bnadt,  AEAry  ^Oi  M^!rmaHem  id  flW  Xow  OnmMm  (Londmi,  1720X 

p.  51. 

'  The  history  of  the  struggle  with  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Netherlands 
U  related  at  length  by  S.  Blaupot  ten  Gate  in  Oeschiedenis  dtr  Doopgezinden 
in  Frie$land  (Leeuwarden,  1889) ;  OttehutUnii  der  Doopffexinden  in  Oroningen 
(ObarQiwl,  1842) ;  OitckUimtu  dm  JitanitimAm  im  BettamdmOtUMtmi 
(Amsterdam,  1847).  A  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Aatbspttoti  it 
given  in  Heath's  Anabaptim  (LmmIod,  1996),  which  IB  modiiiion  aooiinto 


§3.  The  Anabapiida. 
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All  who  had  "  seduced  or  perverted  any  to  this  sect,  or 
had  rebaptized  them,"  were  to  suffer  death  by  fire;  all 
who  had  suffered  themselveB  to  be  rebaptized,  or  who  bad 
harboured  AiiabaptiBt8»  and  who  recanted,  were  to  be 
favoured  by  being  put  to  death  by  the  sword;  women 
were  "  only  to  be  buried  aliva"  ^ 

To  understand  flympathetioally  that  multiform  move- 
ment which  was  called  in  the  sixteenth  oentury  Anabt^tUtm, 
it  is  neoesmy  to  remember  that  it  was  not  created  by  the 
Beformation,  although  it  certainly  received  an  impetus 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  age.  Its  roots  can  be  tradiBd 
back  for  some  centuries,  and  its  pedigree  has  at  least  two 
stems  which  are  essentially  distinct,  and  were  only  occasion- 
ally combined.  Hie  one  stem  is  the  successions  of  the 
Brdhrm,  a  mediaeval,  anti-clerical  body  of  ChristiaDS  whoso 
history  is  written  only  in  the  records  of  Inquisitors  of  the 
medieval  Church,  where  they  appt'ur  uudcr  a  variety  of 
names,  but  are  uiuversally  said  to  prize  the  Scriptures 
and  to  accept  the  Ai)ostle8'  Creed.*  Tlie  other  existed 
in  the  continuous  ui)riHing8  of  the  poor  —  pea&ints  in 
rural  districts  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  towns  — 
against  the  rich,  which  were  a  feature  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages.* 

So  far  as  the  Netherlands  are  concerned,  these  popular 
outbreaks  bad  been  much  more  fretjuent  among  the  towns* 
population  than  in  the  rural  districts.  The  city  patriciate 
ordinarily  controlled  the  magistracy ;  but  when  Hagrant 
cases  of  oppression  arose,  all  the  judicial,  financial,  and 
other  functions  of  government  were  sure  to  be  swept  out 
of  their  hands  in  an  outburst  of  popular  fury.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  that  the  real  holders  of  power  in  the 
towns  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  the  artisans,  strong  in  their  trade 
organisationa  They  had  long  known  their  power,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  exert  ik    The  blood  of  a  turbulent 

'  C£  Letters  and  Papen,  Foreign  and  Ifomettie,  t(f  tk§  Seign  ^  Meury 
Vltl,,  IT.  iii  2686  {Salkd  to  TmlUr), 

•  CL  below,  pp.  m/,  •  or.  L  Wf. 
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anoestry  ran  in  their  veiiiB— of  men  who  could  endure  for 
a  time,  bat  who,  when  roused  bv  serious  oppression,  had 
been  accustomed  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  give  stroke 
^  for  stroke.  It  is  only  natural  to  find  among  the  artisans 
j  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  towns  a  curious  mingling  of 
I  sablime  self-aacrifice  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
'  troth,  of  the  myatioal  exaltatitm  of  the  martyr  oooaaoii« 
I  ally  breaking  oat  in  hysterical  action,  and  liie  habit  of 
J  defending  themselves  against  almost  any  odd& 

.  So  te  as  is  known,  the  earliest  Anabaplast  martyrs 
were  Jan  Walen  and  two  others  belonging  to  Waterlandt  * 
They  were  done  to  death  in  a  pecaliarly  atrodoas  way  at 
The  Hagae  m  1527.  Instead  of  being  bomt  alive,  they 
were  chamed  to  a  stake  at  some  distance  from  a  huge  fire^ 
and  were  slowly  roasted  to  death.  This  frightful  punish- 
ment seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  Anabaptist 
martyra  It  was  repeated  at  Haarlem  in  1532,  when  a 
woman  was  drowned  and  her  husband  with  two  others 
was  roasted  alive.  Some  time  in  1530,  Jan  Volkertz 
founded  an  Anabaptist  congregation  in  Amsterdam  which 
became  so  large  as  to  attract  the  atteution  of  the 
authorities.  The  head  of  the  police  (schout)  in  the  city  was 
ordered  to  apprehend  them.  Volkertz  delivered  himself 
up  voluutarily.  The  greater  part  of  the  accused  received 
timely  warning  from  the  schouVs  wife.  Nine  were  taken 
by  night  in  their  beds.  These  with  their  pastor  were 
carried  to  The  Hague  and  beheaded  by  express  order  of 
the  Emperor.  He  also  commanded  that  their  heads 
should  be  sent  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  were  set  on 
poles  in  a  circle,  the  head  of  Volkertz  being  in  the  centre 
This  ghastly  spectacle  was  so  placed  that  it  could  be  seen 
from  the  ships  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour.  All 
these  martyrs,  and  many  others  whose  deaths  are  duly 
recorded,  were  followers  of  Melchior  Hoffman.  Hoffman's 
views  were  those  of  the  "  Brethren  "  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  the  Old  Evanffelieals  as  they  were  called.  In  a 
paper  of  directions  sent  to  Emden  to  assist  in  the 
orgpmisation  of  an  Anabaptist  congregation  there,  he  says  : 
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■^God's  oomnrani^  knowe  no  bead  bat  Cbriat  Ko 
otber  can  be  endured,  for  it  is  a  brother-  and  sisterhood. 
The  teachers  have  none  who  role  them  spiritually  but 
Christ.  Teachers  and  ministers  are  not  lords.  The  pastors 
have  no  authority  except  to  preach  God's  Word  and  punish 
sins.  A  bishop  must  be  elected  out  of  his  comnnniity. 
Where  a  pastor  has  thus  been  taken,  and  the  guidance 
committed  to  him  and  to  his  deacon,  a  community  should 
provide  properly  for  thoee  who  help  to  build  the  Lord's 
house.  When  teachers  are  thus  fonnd»  there  is  no  fear 
tiiat  the  communities  will  suffer  spiritual  hunger.  A  true 
preacher  would  willingly  see  the  whole  communitj  prophesy." 

But  the  persecution,  with  its  peculiar  atrocities,  had 
been  acting  in  its  usual  way  on  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
Netherlanda  They  had  been  tortured  on  the  rack,  scourged, 
imprisoned  in  dungeons^  roasted  to  death  before  slow  fires, 
and  had  seen  their  women  drowned,  buried  alive,  pressed  into 
oofBns  too  small  for  their  bodies  till  their  ribs  were  broken, 
others  stamped  Into  them  by  the  feet  of  the  executionerB. 
It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  stood  firm  sometimes 
gave  way  to  hysterical  excesses;  that  their  leaders  b«gan 
to  preach  another  creed  than  tiiat  of  passive  resistanoe; 
that  wild  apocalyptio  visions  were  reported  and  believed  ? 

Melchior  Hoffinan  had  been  imprisoned  in  Strassburg 
in  1633,  and  a  new  leader  arose  in  the  Netherlands — Jan 
Ifiattbys,  a  baker  of  Haarlem.  Under  his  guidance  an 
energetic  propaganda  was  carried  on  in  the  Dutch  towns, 
and  hundreds  of  converts  were  mada  One  hundred  persons 
were  baptized  in  one  day  in  Febmary  ( 1 534) ;  before  the 
end  of  March  it  was  reported  that  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Monnikendam  were  Anabaptists ;  and  a  similar 
state  of  matters  existed  in  many  of  the  larger  J)ut(  h 
towns.  Daventer,  Zwolle,  and  Kamix^n  were  almost  wholly 
Anabaptist.  The  Government  made  great  exertions  to 
crush  the  movement.  Detachments  of  soldiere  were 
divided  into  bands  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  itatrolled  tlie 
environs  of  the  cities,  making  michiight  visitations,  and 
haling  men  and  women  to  prison  until  the  dungeons  were 
overcrowded  with  captured  Anabaptists. 
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Attompte  mte  made  by  the  peraecnted  to  leave  the 
ooantry  for  some  more  boBpitable  place  where  thej  oould 
worship  Ood  in  peace  in  the  way  their  oonaoiences  directed 
them.  East  Friealand  had  once  been  a  haven,  but  waa  so  no 
longer.  Miinster  offered  a  refuge.  Ships  were  chartered, 
— thirty  of  them, — and  the  peraecuted  people  piopoaed  to 
aaQ  round  the  nwth  of  Friealand,  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems,  and  travel  to  Mttnater  by  land.^  The  Emperor's  ships 
intercepted  the  little  fleet,  sank  five  of  the  vessels  with  all 
the  emigrants  on  board,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  retom. 
The  leaders  found  on  board  were  decapitated,  and  their 
heads  stuck  on  poles  to  warn  othera  Hundreds  from 
the  provinces  of  Gnelderland  and  Holland  attempted 
the  journey  by  land.  They  piled  their  bits  of  poor  furni- 
ture and  bundles  of  clothes  on  waggons ;  some  rode  horses, 
most  trudged  on  foot,  the  women  and  children,  let  us  hope, 
getting  an  occasional  ride  on  the  waggona  Soldiers  were 
sent  to  intercept  them.  The  leaders  were  beheaded,  the 
men  mostly  imprisoned,  and  the  women  and  children  sent 
back  to  their  towns  and  villages. 

Then,  and  not  till  they  had  exhausted  every  method  of 
passive  resistance,  the  Analiaptists  began  to  strike  back. 
They  wished  to  seize  a  town  already  containing  a  large 
Anabaptist  population,  and  hold  it  as  a  city  of  refuge. 
Daventer,  which  was  full  of  sympathisers,  was  their  first 
aim.  The  plot  failed,  and  the  burgomaster's  son  Willem, 
one  ol  the  conspirators,  was  seized,  and  with  two  com- 
panions beheaded  in  the  market-place  (Dec.  25th,  1534). 
Their  next  attempt  was  on  Leyden.    It  was  called  a  plot 

*  ScTeral  referenoM  to  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Low  Countries  are  to  ba 
fonnd  in  the  Letters  and  Papers,  F(.<rfirfn  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Hackett,  writing  to  Cromwell,  says  that  "divers  places  are  affected 
by  thb  new  sect  of '  nbaptisement/  "  vii.  p.  136.  He  teUa  about  the  ship- 
load* of  oniignati  (pp.  1S6,  166),  and  nyt  that  fhej  wtn  no  ajmpatliiaed 
with,  that  it  was  difficult  to  enlist  soldiers  to  fight  against  them  ;  that  the 
Ref^ent  had  sent  10,000  ducats  ta  help  the  Bislinp  of  MUnster  to  crush 
them  (p.  167) ;  and  a  wild  rejiort  was  current  that  Henry  viii.  h^d  sent 
money  to  the  Anabaptifti  of  Mttnater  in  revenge  for  the  Pope's  refusing  bia 
divone  (p.  186). 
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to  bam  (he  town.  The  magiBtrates  got  word  of  it,  and,  by 
ordering  the  great  town-elook  to  be  stopped,  disconoerted 
the  plotters.  Fifteen  meli  and  five  women  were  seized ; 
the  men  were  decapitated,  and  the  women  drowned  (Jan. 
1636).  Next  month  (Feb.  28th,  1535),  Jan  van  Geelen, 
leading  a  band  of  three  hundred  refugees  through  Friesland, 
was  overtaken  by  some  troops  of  soldiers.  The  little 
company  entrenched  themselves,  fought  bravely  for  some 
days,  until  nearly  all  were  killed.  The  survivors  were 
almost  all  captured  and  put  to  death,  the  men  by  the 
sword,  and  the  women  by  drowning.  One  hundred  soldiers 
fell  in  the  attack.  A  few  months  later  (May  1535),  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  Amsterdam.  It  was  headed  by 
van  Geelen,  the  only  survivor  of  the  skirmish  in  Friesland. 
He  and  his  companions  were  able  to  get  possession  of  the 
Stadthaus,  and  held  it  against  the  town's  forces  until  cannon 
were  brought  to  batter  down  their  defences. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  same  year  an  incident  occurred 
which  shows  how,  under  the  strain  of  persecution,  an  hysteri- 
cal exaltation  took  possession  of  some  of  these  poor  people. 
It  is  varioQslj  repotted.  According  to  Brandt,  seven  men 
and  five  women  having  stript  off  their  clothes,  as  a  sign, 
they  said,  that  they  spoke  the  naked  truth,  ran  through 
the  streets  of  Amsterdam,  crying  Woe  !  Woe  !  Woe  !  The 
Wrath  of  God  t  They  were  apprehended,  and  slaaghtereil 
in  the  nsnal  way.  The  woman  in  whose  honse  they  had 
met  was  hanged  at  her  own  door. 

The  insnrrsotions  were  made  the  pretext  lor  still  fiercer 
persecntion&  The  Anabaptists  were  hunted  ont^  tortnred 
and  shun  withont  any  attempt  being  made  by  the  authori- 
ties to  discriminate  between  those  who  bad  and  those 
who  bad  not  been  sharers  m  any  insurrectionary  attempt 
It  is  alleged  that  over  thirty  thousand  people  wers  put  to 
death  in  the  Ketberlands  dming  the  reign  of  Charles  v. 
Many  of  the  victims  had  no  oonnection  with  Anabaptism 
whatsoever;  they  were  quiet  followers  of  Luther  or  of 
Calvin.  The  authorities  discriminated  between  them  ir 
their  proclamatioDt,  but  not  in  the  persecution. 
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§  4.  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 

How  loDg  the  Netherlandfi  would  have  stood  fche  con- 
tinual drain  of  mon^  and  the  severity  of  the  persecution 
whioh  the  foreign  and  religioiis  polioj  of  Charles  enforced 
upon  them,  it  is  impoerihle  to  saj.  The  people  of  the 
oountiy  weie  stronglj  attached  to  him,  as  he  was  to  them. 
He  had  heen  horn  and  had  grown  from  childhood  to  manhood 
among  them.  Their  laognsges,  French  and  Flemish,  were 
the  o^y  speech  he  could  ever  nse  with  ease.  He  had  heen 
ruler  in' the  Netiierlands  hefdre  he  hecame  £ing  of  Spain, 
and  long  before  he  was  called  to  fill  the  imperial  throne. 
When  he  reeolyed  to  act  on  his  long  meditated  scheme  of 
abdicating  in  fSavomr  of  his  son  Philip,  it  was  to  the  Nether- 
lands that  he  came.  Theur  nobles  and  people  witnessed 
the  scene  with  hardly  less  emotion  than  that  which  showed 
itself  in  the  faltering  speech  of  the  Emperor. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  palace 
in  Brussels  (Oct.  25th,  1555),  in  presence  of  the  delegates 
of  the  seventeen  provinces.  Mary,  the  widowed  Queen  of 
Hungary,  who  had  governed  the  land  for  twenty-five  years, 
witnessed  the  scene  which  was  to  end  her  rule.  Philip, 
who  was  to  ruin  the  work  of  consolidation  patiently  planned 
and  executed  by  his  father  and  his  aunt,  was  present,  sum- 
moned from  liis  uncongenial  task  of  eating  roast  beef  and 
drinking  English  ale  in  order  to  conciliate  his  new  subjects 
ivcross  the  Channel,  and  from  the  embarrassing  endearments 
of  his  elderly  spouse.  The  Emperor,  aged  by  toil  rather 
than  by  yeai*8,  entered  the  Hull  leaning  heavily  on  his 
favourite  page  and  trusty  counsellor,  the  youthful  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
revolt  against  Philip's  rule,  and  to  create  a  new  Protestant 
State,  the  United  Provinces. 

The  new  lord  of  the  Netherlands  was  then  twenty- 
eight.  In  outward  appearance  he  was  a  German  like  his 
father,  but  in  speech  he  was  a  Spaniard.  He  iiad  none  of 
his  father's  external  geniality,  and  could  never  stoop  to  win 
men  to  his  ends.  •  -But  Philip  ii.  was  much  liker  Charles  T. 
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lliAii  maay  historians  seem  willing  to  admit  Both  had 
the  same  slow,  patient  industry — hut  in  the  son  it  was 
slower;  the  same  cynical  distrust  of  all  men;  the  same 
belief  in  the  divine  selection  of  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Hapsbnig  to  goideall  things  in  State  and  Ghnich  inespective 
of  Pop^  or  Kings— only  in  the  son  it  amounted  to  a  sort 
of  gloomy  mystiosl  assnrance;  the  same  calloQsness  to 
human  sdSaring,  and  the  same  utter  inability  to  comprehend 
the  force  of  strong  xeligionB  conviction.  Philip  was  an 
InfMir  editicm  of  his  father,  suooeedingrto  his  iSstlier's 
ideas,  pursaing  the  same  policy,  using  the  same  methods* 
but  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  he  had  not  origiuated  but 
had  inherited  both,  and  with  tliem  the  troubles  brought 
in  their  train. 

Philip  II.  spent  tlio  first  four  years  of  his  reign  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  during  that  short  period  of  personal  rule 
his  policy  had  brought  into  being  ail  the  more  important 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  which  ended  in  the  revolt.  Yet 
his  p^jlicy  \va.s  the  same,  and  his  methods  were  not  different 
from  those  of  his  father.  In  one  respect  at  least  Charles 
had  never  spared  the  Netherlands.  That  country  had  lo 
pay,  as  no  other  \)(irt  of  his  vast  jwssessions  was  asked  to 
do,  the  price  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  Charles  had  wrung 
unexampled  sums  from  his  jjeople. 

When  Philip  summoned  the  States  General  (March 
12th,  1556)  and  asked  them  for  a  very  large  grant  <Fl 
1,300,000),  he  was  only  following  his  father's  example, 
and  on  that  occasion  was  seeking  money  to  liquidate  the 
deficit  which  his  father  Inid  ))equeathed.  Was  it  that  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  had  resolved  to  end  the  pi-actice 
of  malung  them  pay  for  a  foreign  policy  whioh  had  hitherto 
concenied  them  little,  or  was  it  because  they  could  not 
endure  the  young  Spaniard  who  could  not  speak  to  them 
iu  th^  own  language  7  Would  Charles  have  been  refused 
as  well  as  Philip?    Who  can  say  7 

When  Philip  obtained  a  Bull  from  Pope  Paul  nr.  for  * 
creating  a  territorial  episcopate  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was 
only  carrying  out  the  policy  which  his  father  had  sketched 
i6** 
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as  early  as  1522,  and  which  but  for  the  Bhortness  of  the 
pontificate  of  Hadrian  vi.  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
executed  in  1524  without  any  popular  opix)8ition.  CharleR* 
scheme  contemplated  six  bishoprics,  Philip's  fourteen  ;  that 
was  the  sole  dillereiice  ;  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view  Philip's  was  probably  the  better.  Why  then  the  bitter 
opposition  to  the  change  in  1557  ?  Most  historians  seem 
to  think  that  had  Charles  been  ruling,  there  would  have 
been  few  murmurs.  Is  that  so  certain?  The  people 
feared  the  institution  of  the  bishoprics,  because  they 
dreaded  and  hated  an  Inquisition  which  would  override 
their  local  laws,  rights,  and  privileges ;  and  Charles  had 
been  obliged  to  modify  his  "Placard"  of  1549  against 
heresy,  beoaase  towns  and  diatriotB  protested  so  loiidlj 
against  it  During  these  early  years  Philip  made  no 
alterations  on  his  fother^a  prodamatiODS  against  heresy. 
He  contented  himself  with  reissuing  the  "Placard"  of 
1 549  as  that  had  been  amended  in  1650  after  the  popniar 
protests.  The  personality  of  Philip  was  no  douht  objection- 
able to  his  sabjects  in  the  Ketherlands,  bnt  it  cannot  be 
certainly  affirmed  that  had  Charles  ocmtinned  to  reign  there 
would  have  been  no  widespread  revolt  against  his  financial, 
ecdfiriastical,  and  religions  policy.  The  Begent  Mary  had 
been  finding  her  task  of  ruling  more  and  more  difficult  A 
feiw  weeks  before  the  abdication,  when  the  Emperor  wished 
his  sister  to  continue  in  the  Begenoy,  she  wrote  to  him : 

"I  could  not  live  among  these  people  even  as  a  private 
citizen,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  my  duty  towards 
God  and  my  Prince.  As  to  governing  tliein,  I  take  God  to 
witness  that  the  task  is  so  abhorrent  to  me  that  I  would 
rather  earn  my  daily  bread  by  labour  than  attempt  it" 

In  1559  (Aug.  26th),  Philip  left  the  Netherlands  never 
to  return.  He  had  selected  ^largaret  of  Parma,  his  half- 
sister,  the  illegitimate  daughter  cf  Charles  v.,  for  liegeut. 
^laigaret  had  Iteen  born  and  brought  up  in  the  country; 
she  knew  the  lanuniiige,  and  she  had  been  so  long  away  from 
her  native  laud  that  she  was  not  pei-soually  committed  to 
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any  policy  nor  acquainted  with  the  leaden  of  taoj  of  the 
putiea. 

The  power  of  the  Itegent,  nominally  extensive,  "was  in 
realify  limited  hy  aeeret  inatmetioDa^  She  was  ordered  to 
put  in  execution  the  edicts  against  heresy  without  any 
modification ;  and  she  was  directed  to  submit  to  the  advice 
^iven  her  by  three  Councils,  a  coiiimaud  \v)iich  placed  her 
under  the  supervision  of  the  three  men  selected  by  Philip  to 
be  the  presidents  of  these  Councils.  The  Council  of  State 
was  the  most  important,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  whole  foreign  and  home  adininistration 
of  the  country.  It  consisted  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras 
(Antoine  Perronet  de  Granvelle,  afterwards  Cardinal  de 
Granvelle) :  *  the  Baron  de  Barlaymont,  who  was  President 
of  the  Council  of  Finance ;  Vigilius  van  Aytta,  a  learned 
lawyer  from  Friesland,  **  a  small  brisk  man,  with  long 
yellow  hair,  glittering  green  eyes,  fat  round  rosy  cheeks, 
and  flowing  beard,"  who  was  President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  controlled  the  administration  of  law  and  justice ;  and 
two  of  the  Nether  land  nobles,  Tumoral,  Count  of  Egmont 
nnd  Prince  of  Gavie,  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  two  nobles  were  seldom  consulted  or  even  invited  to 
be  present.  The  three  Presidents  were  the  Consulta,  or 
secret  body  of  confidential  advisers  impoeed  by  Philip  upon 
hia  Begent,  without  whose  advice  nothing  was  to  be 
attempted.    Of  the  tbieoi  the  Bishop  of  Arras  (Cardinal  de 

^  The  RojbI  Aetdamj  of  Balglinii  has  pabllabed  (Bnmelt,  1877-96) 

the  Correspattdance  du  Cardinal  de  OranveUe  in  12  volumes,  and  in  the 
Collection  de  documents  infdits  sur  rifixtoirc  France  there  are  the  Paj-iers 
d'£tatdu  Cardinal  de  Oranvclle  in  9  vols.,  edited  by  C.  Weias  (Paris,  1841- 
62).  These  ▼olumes  reveal  the  inner  history  of  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  doeomeirte  whioih  refer  to  the  vsvelt  in  tiie  Jkipttn  ttMtai  begin  with 
p.  .')88  of  vol.  V.  They  show  how,  from  tlio  very  first,  Philip  ii.  urged  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  as  the  most  important  work  to  be  aaderUkai  bj  hie 
Government ;  cf.  Papiers  d'£uUt  v.  591. 

*  "  Philip  etmek  the  keynote  of  liia  reign  on  the  ooeaaion  of  bis  finit 
paUie  appfaraaee  esKiqgJqr  pteeiding  over  one  of  tlie  noet  splendid  amUh 
da/is  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Spain  (Valladolid,  Oct  18th,  1559).** 
Canthridgi-  Modem  Ili.iforif,  iii.  482.  It  is  ft  f^ingular  comment'iry  on  six- 
teenth century  Kotoanianj,  U  <it  to  burn  a  large  number  of  fellow-men  wae 
vUled^aBeotoffaith."  . 
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Granvelle)  was  the  most  important,  and  the  government 
was  piactioally  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  master.  Behind 
the  CmMa  whs  Philip  IL  himself,  who  in  hie  bnanesB 
room  in  the  EBonrial  at  Madrid  iflsned  fak  otdef^i  lepreasing 
evety  tenden<^  to  troat  the  people  with  modention  and 
hnmanitj,  thniflting  aaide  all  anggestiona  of  wise  tolerance, 
and  inaiating  that  hia  own  oold-blooded  policy  ahould  be 
earned  ont  in  ita  moat  objectbnable  detailsi  It  was  not 
until  the  publication  of  de  Granvdle'a  State  Eapen  and 
ConeBpondence  that  it  came  to  be  known  how  much  the 
Biahop  of  Aiiaa  has  been  misjudged  by  history,  how  hu 
remonatiated  unavailingly  with  hia  maater,  how  he  was 
forced  to  put  into  execution  a  sanguinary  policy  of  repres- 
sion which  was  repugnant  to  himself,  and  how  Philip 
compelled  him  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  bis  own  misdeeds. 
The  correspondence  also  reveals  the  curiously  minute 
information  which  Philip  must  have  privately  received,  for 
he  was  able  to  send  to  the  Regent  and  the  Hishop  the 
names,  ages,  personal  appeaniuce,  ocx'upaLioiiH,  residence  of 
uunilKii's  of  obscure  people  whom  he  ordered  to  execution 
for  their  religious  opinions.^  No  rigour  of  persecution 
seemed  able  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Ileformation.* 

The  Government — Margaret  and  lier  Comulta — ofiended 
grievously  not  merely  the  people,  but  the  nobility  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  nobles  saw  their  services  and  positions 
treated  as  things  of  no  consequence,  and  the  people 
witnessed  with  alarm  that  the  local  charters  and  privileges 
of  the  land — charters  and  rights  which  Philip  at  his 
c^)ronation  had  sworn  to  maintain — were  totally  disregarded. 
Gradually  all  classes  of  the  population  were  united  in  a 
silent  opposition.  The  Prince  of  On.nge  and  Count 
Egmont  became  almost  insensibly  the  leaders. 

They  had  been  dissatisfied  with  their  position  on  the 
Council  of  State ;  they  had  no  real  share  in  the  business ; 
the  correspondenoe  was  not  submitted  to  them,  and  they 

>  Papiert  d^tiai  du  Cardinal  de  Oranoelle,  v.  pp.  558,  591. 
sOftdwid,  OamupoHdamm  d$  OmUtawmt  ie'TaeUwrm  (Ut«an  from  ike 
lUtpai  to  FiaUp  u.  )b  L  S82-SS. 
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knew  saoh  details  only  as  CdaimUe  cboae  to  comimmioate 
to  them.  Thdr  fint  overt  act  was  to  resign  the  oonunis- 
sions  they  held  in  the  Spanish  troops  stationed  in  the 
oonntry ;  their  seoond,  to  write  to  the  King  asking  him  to 
relieve  them  of  their  position  on  the  Ckrancfl  of  State> 
telling  him  that  matters  of  great  importsnoe  were  con- 
tinually transacted  without  their  knowledge  or  coocnrrenoe, 
and  that  in  the  dreomstances  they  cooM  not  oonsdentioasly 
continue  to  sustain  the  responsibiHties  of  office.^ 

The  opposition  took  their  stand  on  three  things,  all  of 
which  hung  together — the  presence  of  Spanish  troops  on 
the  soil  of  the  Netherlands,  the  cruelties  perpetmted  in 
the  execution  of  the  Placards  against  heresy,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  new  bishoprics  in  accordance  with  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  reaffirmed  by  Pius  iv.  in  1560  (Jan.). 
The  common  fighting  ground  for  the  opposition  to  all  the 
three  was  the  invasion  of  tlie  charters  and  privileges 
of  the  various  provinces  which  these  measures  necessarily 
involved,  and  the  consequent  violation  of  the  King's  coro- 
nation oath. 

Philip  had  solemnly  promised  to  witbdniw  the  Spanish 
troops  within  three  or  four  months  after  he  left  the 
country.  They  had  remained  for  fourteen,  and  the  whole 
land  cried  out  against  the  pillage  and  rapine  which  accom- 
panied their  ^vsence.  ^e  people  of  Zeeland  declared 
that  they  would  rather  see  the  ocean  submerge  their 
country — that  they  would  rather  perish,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  waves — than  endure  longer  the  outrages 
which  these  mercenaries  inflicted  upon  them.  They  re- 
fused to  repair  the  Dykea  The  presence  of  these  troops 
had  been  early  seen  to  be  a  degradation  to  his  country  by 
William  of  Oranga'  At  the  States  General  held  on  the 
eve  of  Ehilip's  departure,  he  had  urged  the  Assembly  to 

>  Cbdiaid,  OormpamdmM  da  OwOlamme  1$  TsMmis,  tte.  iL  42/.,  lOS* 

110, 170. 

'  He  wrote  to  Philip  aI)oat  their  excesses  as  early  as  Dec.  29th,  1555, 
Gachard,  Corre^Mmdanee  dc  (Juillaume  U  Tacilunu,  i.  282,  and  aboat  the 
exMper«tiMi  of     N«l]ierUud«is  in  ooiueiitwiioe  {Md.  i.  291). 
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make  the  departure  of  the  troops  a  oonditioii  of  gmntliig 
Bttbaidiee,  and  had  rouBed  Philip's  wiath  in  conseqnenoe. 
He  now  yoioed  tiie  cry  of  the  whole  oonntiy.  It  was  so 
strong  that  Gsanvelle  sent  many  an  nrgent  request  to  the 
King  to  sanction  their  removal ;  and  at  length  he  and  the 
B^gent,  without  waiting  for  orders^  had  the  troops  embarked 
for  Madrid. 

The  rigorous  repression  of  heresy  compelled  the 
Government  to  override  the  ofaarters  of  Uie  several  pro- 
vinoe&  Many  of  these  charters  contained  very  strong 
provisioiiSi  and  the  King  had  sworn  to  maintain  them. 
The  eonstitntion'  of  Brabant,  known  as  the  joyeum  twMe 
(Uyds  inkomst),  provided  that  the  deigy  should  not  be 
given  unusual  powers;  and  that  no  subject,  nor  even  a 
foreign  resident,  could  be  prosecuted  civilly  or  criminally 
except  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  laud,  where  he  could 
answer  and  defend  himself  with  the  help  of  advocates. 
The  charter  of  Holland  c  ontained  similar  provisions.  Both 
charters  declared  that  if  the  Prince  transgressed  these 
provisions  the  subjects  were  freed  from  their  allegiance. 
The  inquisitorial  courts  violated  the  charters  of  those  and 
of  the  other  provinces.  The  great  objection  taken  to  the 
increase  of  the  episcopate,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bulls  of  Paul  iv.  and  of  Pius  iv.,  was  that  it  involved 
a  still  greater  infringement  of  the  chartered  rit^^hts  of  the 
land  For  example,  the  Bulls  provided  that  the  bishops 
were  to  appoint  nine  canons,  who  were  to  assist  them  in 
all  inquisitorial  cases,  while  at  least  one  of  them  was  to 
be  an  Inquisitor  charged  with  ferreting  out  and  punishing 
heresy.  This  was  apparently  their  great  charm  for  Philip 
II.  He  desired  an  instrument  to  extirpate  heretics.  He 
knew  that  the  Reformation  was  making  great  progress  in 
the  Netherlands,  especially  in  the  great  commercial  cities. 
**  I  would  lose  all  my  States  and  a  hundred  lives  if  I  had 
them,"  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  *'  rather  than  be  the  lord  of 
heretics.'* 

The  opposition  at  first  contented  itself  with  protesting 
against  the  position  and  rule  of  Granvelle,  and  with  de- 
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inaiidlwg  Mb  reoalL  Philip  cmne  to  the  zehictant  oon- 
olusloii  to  dismias  his  Minister,  and  did  so  with  more  than 
his  usual  duplicity.  The  nobles  returned  to  the  Qouncii; 
and  the  Urgent  afifocted  to  take  their  advioa  But  they 
were  soon  to  disoover  that  ^  recall  of  (he  obnoxious 
Mmister  did  not  make  any  ohange  in  the  polioy  of  Philipi 
The  Begent  read  them  a  letter  from  Philip  ordering 
the  publication  and  enloroemenfc  of  the  Beorees  cf  the 
Ck>unoil  of  Trent  in  the  Ketherlands.^  The  nobles  protested 
vehemently  on  the  ground  that  this  would  mean  a  still 
further  inveision  of  the  privileges  of  the*  provinces.  After 
long  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  send  Count  Egmont  to 
Madrid  to  lay  the  opinions  of  the  Council  before  the  King. 
The  debate  was  renewed  on  the  instructions  to  be  given  to 
the  delegate.  Those  sugji^eRted  l»y  the  President,  Vigilius, 
were  colourless.  Then  William  the  Silent  spoke  out.  His 
speech,  a  long  one,  full  of  suppressed  passionate  8yrii]>athy 
with  his  persecuted  fellow-countrymen,  made  an  extra- 
ordinary impresaion.    It  is  thus  summarised  by  Brandt : 

That  they  ought  to  speak  their  minds  freely ;  that  there 
were  such  commotions  and  revolutions  on  account  of  religion 
in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  ^t  it  was  impossibk  to 
maintain  the  present  regime,  and  think  to  suppress  disturb-' 
ances  by  means  of  Placards,  Inquisitions,  and  Bishops ;  that 
the  King  was  mistaken  if  he  proposed  to  maintain  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  these  Provinces  which 
lay  so  near  Germany,  where  all  the  Princes,  Roman  Catholics 
iis  well  as  Protestants,  have  justly  rejected  them;  that  it 
would  be  better  that  His  Majesty  should  tolerate  these 
things  as  other  Princes  were  obliged  to  do,  and  annul  or  else 
moderate  the  punishments  proclaimed  in  tiie  PlaeardB ;  tha*i 
though  he  himself  had  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  ^et  he  could  not  approve  that  Princes  should  aim 
at  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men,  or  deprive  them  of  tne 
freedom  of  their  faith  and  religion.' 

I  lB«btlff  totheBcgmit  (Ifaidi  16th,  IMS),  WAUmb  dMkndfbat  th* 
headt  of  th«  poUej  of  Philip  which  he  most  ttrongly  dinpiiiofod  of  wcr« : 

VenlrfUnement  du  connfr  de  TrenU,  fnrorisfr  If*  h>qti{fi(f}trs  <m  leur  of^ 

'  fiimndt,  The  Uuitwry  of  the  Re/omuUi<yn,  etc  i.  150. 
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The  instructions  given  to  J^gmonl  were  aootndingly 
both  full  and  plain-spoken. 

Count  Egmont  departed  leisurely  to  Madrid,  was  well 
received  by  Philip,  and  left  thoroughly  deceived,  perhaps 
aelf-deoeived,  about  the  Kiaffn  mteiitioD&  He  bad  a  rude 
awakening  when  the  sealed  letter  be  bore  was  opened  and 
read  in  the  CouneiL  It  announced  no  real  dhange  in 
polioj*  and  in  the  matter  of  here^  showed  that  tlie  King^s 
resolve  was  unaltered.  A  despatoh  to  the  Begent  (Nov. 
6th,  1565)  was  still  more  nnbendmg.  Philip  would  not 
enlarge  the  powers  ol  the  Gounoil  in  the  Netherlands ;  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  summon  the  States  General;  and 
he  ordered  the  immediate  publication  and  enforcement  of 
the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  IVent  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  seventeen  provinces.  True  to  ^e  policy  of 
his  house,  the  Decrees  of  Trent  were  to  be  proclaimed  in 
his  name,  not  in  that  of  the  Pope.  It  was  the  b^inning 
of  the  tragedy,  as  William  of  Orange  remarked. 

The  effect  of  the  order  was  immediate  and  alarming. 
The  Courts  of  Holland  and  Brabant  maintained  that  the 
Decrees  infringed  their  charters,  and  refused  to  permit 
their  publication.  Stadtholders  and  magistrates  declared 
that  they  would  rather  resign  office  than  execute  decrees 
which  would  compel  them  to  burn  over  sixty  thousand 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Trade  ceased  ;  industries  died 
out ;  a  l)light  fell  on  the  land.  Pamphlets  full  of  passion- 
ate ap])Ciils  to  the  people  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
were  distributed  and  eagerly  read.  In  one  of  them,  whidi 
took  the  form  ol  a  letter  to  the  King,  it  was  said : 

"  We  are  ready  to  die  for  the  Gospel,  but  we  read  there- 
in,'Eender  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.'  We  thank  God  that 
even  our  enemies  are  constrained  to  bear  witness  to  our 
piety  and  innocence,  for  it  is  a  common  saying :  '  He  does 
not  swear,  for  he  is  a  Protestant.  He  is  not  an  immoral 
man,  nor  a  drunkard,  for  he  belongs  to  the  new  sect ' ,  yet 
we  are  subjected  to  every  kind  of  punishment  that  can  be 
invented  to  torment  us."^ 

*  Bnndt,  Tke  Hidor^  ^Iki  R^f^mMm,^  I  ISO, 
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The  year  1566  nw  the  origin  of  a  new  oonfedented 
oppontion  to  Philip's  mode  of  roling  the  Netherlands. 
FnxkCOB  Do  Jon,  a  yoiing  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  belong- 
ing to  Bonigee,  bad  studied  for  the  ministiy  at  Oeneva, 
and  had  been  sent  as  a  missioner  to  the  Netheriands,  where 
his  leaming  and  eloquence  had  made  a  deep  impression  ou 
young  men  of  tiie  upper  classes.  His  life  was  in  constant 
peril,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flit  secretly  from  the  house 
of  one  sympathiser  to  that  of  another.  During  the 
fe8ti\'itie8  which  acconip^mied  the  marriage  of  the  young 
Alexander  of  Parma  with  Maria  of  Portugal,  he  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Culemburg  in  Brussels. 
On  the  day  of  the  wedding  he  preached  and  prayed  with  a 
small  company  of  young  nobles,  twenty  in  all.  There  and 
at  other  meetings  held  afterwards  it  was  resolved  to  form 
a  confederacy  of  nobles,  all  of  whom  agreed  to  bind  them- 
Felves  to  support  principles  laid  down  in  a  carefully  drafted 
manifesto  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Compromise.  It 
was  mainly  directed  against  the  Inquisition,  which  it  calls 
a  tribunal  opposed  to  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  Copies 
passed  from  band  to  hand  soon  obtained  over  two  thousand 
signatures  among  the  lower  nobility  and  landed  gentry. 
Manj  substantial  buighers  also  signed.  The  leading  spirits 
in  the  confederacy  were  Louis  of  Nassau,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  then  a  Lutheran ;  Philip 
,de  Mamix,  lord  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  a  Calvinist ;  and 
Henry  Yiscoimt  Brederode»  a  Koman  Catholic.  The  con- 
federates declared  that  they  were  loyal  subjects;  but 
pledged  themselves  to  protect  each  other  if  any  of  them 
were  attacked. 

The  confederates  met  privately  at  Breda  and  Hoogs- 
traeten  (March  1566),  and  rseolved  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  B^;ent  asking  tiiat  the  King  should  be  recommended 
to  abolii^  the  FUuards  and  the  Inquisition,  and  that 
the  Begent  should  suspend  their  operation  until  the 
King's  wishes  were  known ;  also  that  the  States  General 
should  be  assembled  to  consider  other  ordinances  dangerous 
to  tbe  couotty.    The  Begent  had  called  an  assembly  of  the 
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Notables  for  March  281ib,  and  it  vns  resolved  to  present 
Hbe  petildon  tben.  The  oonfedevation  and  its  Ocmpramm 
were  rather  dreaded  by  the  great  nobles  who  had  been  the 
leadeis  of  the  constitntioiial  opposition,  and  there  was  some 
debate  about  the  presentation  of  the  BequstL  The  Baron 
de  Barlaymont  went  so  far  as  to  reoommend  a  massacre  of 
the  petitionen  in  the  andienoe  hall;  but  wiser  ooonaels 
prevailed.  The  oonfederatee  met  and  marshalled  them- 
selves,— ^two  hnndied  young  nobles, — and  marched  through 
the  streets  to  the  Palace,  amid  the  aodamatSons  of  the 
populace,  to  present  the  Beqiteti}  The  Eegent  was  some- 
what dismayed  by  the  imposing  demonstration,  but 
Barlaymont  reassured  her  with  the  famous  words : 
**  Madame,  is  your  Ilighness  afraid  of  these  beggars  (ces 
gueux)  ?  "  The  deputation  was  dismissed  with  fair  words, 
and  the  promise  that  although  the  Regent  had  no  power 
to  suspend  the  Placards  or  the  Inquisition,  there  would  be 
some  moderation  used  until  the  King's  pleasure  was  known. 

Before  leaving  Brussels,  three  hundred  of  the  confeder- 
ates met  in  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Culeraburg  to 
celebrate  their  league  at  a  banquet.  The  Viscount  de 
Brederode  presided,  and  during  the  feast  he  recalled  to 
their  memories  the  words  of  Barlaymont :  "  They  call  us 
beggars,*'  he  said ;  "  we  accept  the  name.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  resist  the  Inquisition,  and  keep  true  to  the  King 
and  the  beggar's  wallet."  He  then  produced  the  leathern 
sack  of  the  wandering  beggars,  strapped  it  round  his  shoulder, 
and  drank  prosperity  to  the  cause  from  a  beggar's  wooden 
bowL  The  name  and  the  emblem  were  adopted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  spread  far  beyond  the  oirole  of  the  con- 
federacy.' Everywhere  iHUghers,  lawyers,  peasants  as  well 
as  nobles  appeared  wearing  the  beggar^s  sack.  Medals, 

1  Gachard,  Corrtsjxmdanet  d$  OwOUmm  U  Taeitmrm,  ii.  iUg, 
'  At  meala  they  sang  : 

*'  Par  ee  pain,  par  ee  $el,  etpar  cetU  besacet 
Jamais  Us  Gveux  ne  ehangeront  pour  chose  que  Van  fasm," 

WilUun  of  Orange  wrote  to  the  Eegent  that  he  was  niut  iu  Antwerp  by 
erowdib  ahoiittiig  FSw  Iw  OmuM  {CfarrapOHdmiiet,  iL  18S,  tte.). 
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made  first  of  wax  set  in  a  wooden  cup,  then  of  gold  and 
silver,  weie  adopted  by  the  oonfederated  nobles.  On  the 
one  side  was  the  e£figies  of  the  King^  and  on  the  obverse 
tmo  hands  obsped  a^  the  b^ggar^s  sack  with  the  motto, 
lidMB  a»  B(d  juijiiu  A  porier  la  hemm  QjeggK^ 

All  these  things  were  ftdthfnlljr  reported  hj  the 
Begent  to  Philips  and  she  besoagfat  him  either  to  pennit 
her  to  moderate  the  Flaeaird$  imd  the  Inquisition,  or  to 
come  te  the  Netherlands  himself.  He  answered,  promising 
to  oome,  and  permitted  her  some  discretion  in  the  mattsr 
of  roprcssion  of  heresy* 

Meanwhile  the  people  were  greotly  enoouaged  by  the 
mooeas,  or  appearance  of  success,  attending  the  efforts  of 
the  confederates.  Befngees  returned  from  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  Missioners  of  the  Reformed  faith  came 
in  great  numbers.  Field-preachings  were  held  all  over 
the  country.  The  men  came  armed,  planted  sentinels, 
placed  their  women  and  children  within  the  square,  and  thus 
listened  to  the  services  conducted  by  the  excommunicated 
ministers.  They  heard  the  Scriptures  read  and  prayers 
poured  forth  in  their  own  tongua  They  sang  hymns  and 
psalms  in  French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch.  The  crowds  were 
80  large,  the  sentinels  so  wary,  the  men  so  well  armed,  that 
the  soldiers  dared  not  attempt  to  disperse  them.  At  first 
the  meetings  were  held  at  night  in  woods  and  desolate 
places,  but  immunity  created  boldness. 

*'0n  July  23rd  (1566)  the  Beformed  rendezvoused  in 
great  numbeiB  in  a  large  meadow  not  far  from  Ghent 
There  th^  formed  a  sort  of  camp,  fortifying  themselves 
with  their  waggons,  and  setting  sentinels  at  lul  the  roads. 
Some  brought  pikes,  some  hatchets,  and  others  gun&  In 
front  of  them  were  pedlars  with  prohibited  books,  which 
they  sold  to  such  as  came.  They  planted  several  along  the 
road  whose  business  it  was  to  invite  people  to  come  to  the 
preaching  and  to  show  them  the  way.  They  made  a  kind 
of  pulpit  of  planks,  and  set  it  upon  a  waggon,  from  which 
the  minister  preached.  When  the  sermon  was  ended,  aU 
the  congregation  sang  seyeral  psalma  They  also  dbew 
water  out  of  a  well  or  brook  near  them,  and  a  child  waa 
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baptized.  Two  days  were  spent  there,  and  then  they 
adjourned  to  Deinsen,  then  to  Ekelo  near  Bruges,  and  so 
thvoiigh  all  West  Flanden."  ^ 

Growing  bolder  still,  the  Reformed  met  in  the  environs  and 
suburbs  of  the  great  towns.  Bands  of  men  marched 
through  the  streets  singing  Psalms,  either  the  French 
versions  of  dement  Marot  or  B^ze  or  the  Dutch  one  of 
Peter  Datbenus.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Kegent  issued  a 
new  Phuard  against  the  preachers  and  the  conventicles. 
It  remained  a  dead  letter.  In  Antwerp,  bands  of  the 
Beformed,  armed,  crowded  to  the  preachings  in  detiance  of 
the  magistrates,  who  were  afraid  of  fighting  in  the  streets. 
In  the  emergemgr  the  Begent  appealed  to  William  of 
Orange,  and  be  with  difficulty  appeased  the  tomulto  and 
anang^  a  compramisa  The  CSalvinisto  agreed  to  disam 
on  the  condition  tiiat  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worship  in  the  saborbe  although  not  within  the  towns.' 

The  oonfederatea  were  so  encouraged  with  their 
successes  that  they  thought  of  attempting  more.  A  great 
conference  was  held  at  St  Trond  in  the  principality  of 
Liege  (July  1566),  attended  by  nearly  two  thousand 
memberBL  The  lea<1<T  was  Louis  of  Nassaa  They 
rssolved  on  another  deputation  to  the  Begent,  and  twelve 
of  their  number  were  selected  to  present  their  demands. 
These  "  Twelve  Apostles,"  as  the  courtiers  conteuiptuously 
termed  them,  declared  that  the  persecution  had  not  been 
mitigated  as  promiBed,  and  not  obscurely  threatened  that  if 
some  remedy  were  not  found  they  might  be  forced  U)  invoke 
foreign  assistance.  The  threat  enraged  the  liegent ;  but 
she  was  helpless ;  she  could  only  urge  that  she  had 
already  made  represeutationa  to  the  King,  and  had  sent 
two  members  of  Council  to  inform  the  King  about  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  ini})rcssion  had  been  made  on 
Philip.    The  Begent  received  a  despatch  (July  3 let,  1566) 

>Bntidl^tJnW9ry^tt«  JKe/brmal<pii .  .  .  tn  Me  ZMpClptmlriw  (London, 

1720),  i.  172. 

*  GMbard,  CwrupoHdoMM  d4  Ouiilaiiwu  k  TaeUwmet  iL  IM/. 

^  V 
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saying  that  he  was  prepared  to  withdraw  the  papal 
Iiiqiiiaition  from  the  NetherlandB*  and  that  he  would  giant 
what  toleration  was  oonsiBtent  with  the  maintenanoe  of  the 
CSatholio  religion ;  only-  he  would  in  no  waj  ooneent  to  a 
enirnnoning  of  the  States  GeneraL 

There  was  great  triumphing  in  the  Netherlands  at  this 
newsL  Perhaps  every  one  but  the  Frinoe  of  Orange  was 
more  or  less  deoeived  by  Philip's  daplioity.  It  is  only  sinoe 
the  archives  of  Simanoss  have  yielded  their  secrets  that  its 
depth  has  been  known.  They  reveal  that  on  Aug.  9th  he 
ezeonted  a  deed  in  which  he  declared  that  the  promise  of 
pardon  had  been  won  from  him  by  force,  and  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep  it,  and  that  on  Aug.  1 2  th  he  wrote  to  the  Pope 
that  his  declaration  to  withdraw  the  Inquisition  was  a  mere 
blind.  William  only  knew  that  the  King  was  levying  troops, 
and  that  he  was  blaming  the  great  nobles  of  the  Nether- 
lands for  the  check  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  confederaten. 

Long  before  Philip's  real  intentions  were  unmasked,  a 
series  of  iconoclastic  attacks  not  only  gave  the  King  the 
pretext  he  needed,  hut  did  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  the 
Keformation  in  the  T^^w  Countries  than  all  the  persecutions 
under  Charles  v.  and  his  son.  The  origin  of  these  tuuml- 
tuous  proceedings  is  obscure.  According  to  Brandt,  who 
collects  inlormation  from  all  aides : 

"Some  few  of  the  vilest  of  the  mob  .  .  .  were  those  wlio 
began  the  dance,  being  hallooed  on  by  nobody  knows  whom. 
Their  arms  were  staves,  hatehets,  hammers,  ladders,  ropes, 
and  other  tools  more  proper  to  demolish  than  to  fight  with ; 
some  few  were  provided  with  guns  and  swords.  At  first 
they  attacked  the  crosses  and  the  images  that  had  been 
erected  on  the  great  roads  in  the  country;  next,  those  in 
the  villages;  and,  lastly,  those  in  the  towns  and  cities.  All 
the  chapels,  churches,  and  convents  which  they  found  shut 
they  forced  open,  breaking,  tejiring,  and  destroying  all  the 
images,  pictures,  shrines  and  other  consecrated  things  they 
met  with ;  nay,  some  did  not  scruple  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
libraries^  books,  writings,  monuments,  and  even  on  the  dead 
bodies  in  churches  and  churchyards.**  ^ 

>  Brandt,  iTMory  ^Ihe  B^/ormatitm,  etc  L  191. 
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According  to  almoe^  ail  accounts,  the  epidemic,  f(»r  the 
madness  resembled  a  disease,  first  appeared  at  St.  Omer's 
(Aug.  14th,  1566),  then  at  Ypres,  and  extended  rapidly 
to  other  towns.  It  came  to  a  height  at  Antwerp  (16th 
•  and  17th  Aug.  1566),  when  the  mob  sacked  the  great 
oathedral  and  destroyed  some  of  its  richest  treasurea^  An 
(^yo-wituM  dedavBd  that  the  rioters  in  tbe  oathedral  did 
not  nmnber  more  than  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  boys, 
drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  population,  and  that  the 
attacks  on  the  other  churohes  were  made  by  small  parties 
of  ten  or  twelve  persona 

These  onferages  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Beforma- 
tkn  movemMift  in  the  Netherlands,  both  immediately  and 
in  tiie  fotoia  They  at  onoe  exasperated  the  more  liberal- 
minded  Boman  CSatholios  and  enraged  the  Begent :  .they 
began  that  grsdnal  oleavage  which  ended  in  the  separation 
of  the  Protestant  North  from  the  Bomanist  South.  Tbe 
Begent  Isit  herself  justified  in  prsctieBlly  withdrawing  all 
the  privileges  she  had  accorded  to  the  Beformed,  and  in 
raising  G^erman  and  Walloon  troops  to  overawe  the  Pro- 
testanta  The  presence  of  these  troops  irritated  some  of 
the  Oslvinist  nobles,  and  John  de  Mamix,  elder  brother  of 
Samte  Aldogonde^  attempted  to  seise  the  Island  of 
Walcheren  in  order  to  hold  it  as  a  city  of  refuge  for  his 
persecuted  brethren.  He  was  unsuccessful;  a  fight  took 
place  not  far  from  Antwerp  itself,  in  which  de  Mamix  was 
routed  and  skin  (March  13th,  1567). 

I  5.  WiUiam  <^  Orange. 

Meanwhile  William  of  Orange  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Philip  was  meditating  the  suppression  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Spanish  troops,  and  was 
convinced  that  the  great  nobles  who  had  hitherto  headed 
the  constitutional  opposition  would  be  the  first  to  be 
attacked.    He  had  conferences  with  Egmont  and  Hoom  at 

*  For  this  and  esrlier  distnrbanoM  at  Antworp^  ot  Owmfnuttmm  4» 
PhUif  //.,  «t(v  i  821,  827,  879. 
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Dendennonde  (Oct.  3id,  1566),  and  at  Wiliebroek  (April 
2iid,  1667>»  and  endeavoored  to  persuade  them  that  the 
only  ooime  open  to  them  was  to  resist  by  force  of  arms. 
His  arguments  were  unavailing,  and  William  sadly  deter- 
mined that  he  must  leave  the  ooontiy  and  letiie  to  his  * 
Gennan  estates. 

His  forebodings  were  only  too  ooneot  Philip  had  te* 
solved  to  send  tho  Duke  of  Alva  to  subdue  the  Netherlands. 
A  finoe  of  nine  thousand  Tsteian  Spanish  infilntiy  with 
thirteen  hundred  Italian  cavalry  had  been  collected  from 
the  garrisons  of  Lombardy  and  Naples,  and  Alva  began  a 
long,  difficuft  march  over  the  Mt.  Oeois  and  through 
Franche  Oomtd,  Lorraine,  and  Luzembnig.  William  had 
escaped  just  in  time.  When  the  Bake  arrived  in  Brussels 
and  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Council  of  State,  it 
was  seen  that  the  King  had  bestowed  on  him  such 
extensive  powers  that  Margaret  remained  Regent  in  name 
only.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  persons  of  Counts  £gmont  and  Hoom,  with  their 
private  secretaries,  and  to  imprison  Antony  van  Straelen, 
Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  and  a  confidential  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Many  other  arrests  were  made ;  and 
Alva,  having  caught  his  victims,  invented  an  instrument 
to  help  him  to  dispose  of  them. 

By  the  mere  fiat  of  his  will  he  created  a  judicial 
chamber,  whose  decisions  were  to  override  those  of  any 
other  court  of  law  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which  was  to 
be  responsible  to  none,  not  even  to  the  Council  of  State. 
It  was  called  the  Council  of  Tumults,  but  is  better  known 
by  its  popular  name,  The  Bloody  Tribunal,  It  consisted 
of  twelve  members,  among  whom  were  Barlaymont  and  a 
few  of  the  most  violent  Bomanists  of  the  Netherlands; 
but  only  two,  Juan  de  Vargas  and  del  Bio,  both  Spaniards, 
were  permitted  to  vote  and  influence  the  demsiona  Del 
Bio  was  a  nonentity;  but  de  Vargas  was  a  very  stem 
reality — a  man  of  infamous  life,  equally  notorious  for  the 
delight  he  took  in  slaughtering  his  fellow-men  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  mmderad  the  Latin  language  I  He 
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brought  the  whole  popnktioii  of  the  Ketherlanda  within 
the  grip  of  the  pnbUo  exeeatUner  by  hie  indictment: 
Memiiei  JrasBtrumt  impta,  hmi  ndhdl  faaomuA  wnira;  vrgo 
iAtnA  omnM  imltMcifv;  by  which  he  meant,  Tkt  hereiie$ 
AoM  hrohm  optn  ekur^kei,  the  ortkodcx  have  dotu  nothing 
to  hSudir  tktm;  there/ore  they  ought  all  of  them  to  he  hanged 
together.  'Alva  leawved  all  final  decisions  for  his  own 
judgment,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  thoroughly 
dona  He  wrote  to  the  King,  "  Men  of  law  only  condemn 
fbr  crimes  that  are  proved,  whereas  your  Majesty  knows 
that  affairs  of  State  are  governed  by  very  different  rules 
from  the  laws  which  they  have  here."  s 

At  its  earlier  sittings  this  terrible  tribunal  defined  the 
crime  of  treason,  and  stated  that  it«  punishment  was 
death.  The  definition  extended  to  eighteen  articles,  and 
declared  it  to  be  treason — to  have  presented  or  signed 
any  petition  against  the  new  bishoprics,  the  Inquisition, 
or  the  Placards ;  to  have  tolerated  ])ublic  preaching 
under  any  circumsUmces ;  to  have  omitted  to  resist 
iconoclasm,  or  field-preacliing,  or  the  presentation  of  the 
Bequest ;  to  have  asserted  that  the  King  had  not  the 
right  to  suspend  the  charters  of  the  provinces ;  or  to 
maintain  that  the  Council  of  Tumults  had  not  a  right  to 
override  all  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  Netherlands 
All  these  things  were  treason,  and  all  of  them  were 
capital  offenoesL  Proof  was  not  re(iairedi  all  that  was 
needed  was  reasonable  suspicion,  or  rather  what  the 
Duke  of  Alva  believed  to  be  sa  The  Council  soon  got 
to  work.  It  sent  commissioners  through  every  part  of 
'  the  land — ^towns,  villages,  districts — to  search  for  any 
who  might  be  suspected  of  haviqg  committed  any  act 
which  could  be  included  within  their  definitiim  of  treason. 
Informers  were  invited,  were  bribed,  to  oome  forward; 
and  soon  shoals  of  denunciations  and  evidence  flowed  in 
to  them.  The  accused  were  brought  before  the  Council, 
tried  (if  the  procedure  oould  be  called  a  trial),  and 
condemned  in  batches.  The  records  speak  of  ninety-five, 
eighty-four,  forty-six,  thirty-five  at  a  tima    Alva  wrote 
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to  Philip  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  had  been 
taken  in  their  beds  earlj  on  Ash-Wednesday  morning, 
and  later  he  announces  another  batch  of  eight  hundred. 
In  each  case  he  adds,  "  I  have  ordered  all  of  them  to  be 
eKecntod."  In  view  of  these  records,  the  language  of  a 
contemporaiy  ohxonider  does  not  appeared  exaggerated : 

"The  gallows,  the  wheel,  stakes,  trees  along  the  high- 
ways, were  laden  with  carcasses  or  liuibs  of  those  who  had 
been  hanged,  beheaded,  or  roasted ;  so  that  the  air  which 
God  made  for  the  respiration  of  the  living,  was  now  become 
the  common  grave  or  habitation  of  the  dead.  Every  day 
produced  fresh  objects  of  pity  and  of  mourning,  end  the 
noise  of  the  bloody  passing-bell  was  continniuly  heard» 
which  by  the  martyrdom  of  this  man's  cousin,  and  the 
other's  brother  or  friend,  rang  dismal  peals  in  the  hearts  of 
the  survivors.*** 

Whole  families  left  thdr  dwellings  to  shelter  themselves 
in  the  woods,  and,  goaded  by  their  misery,  pillaged  and 

]ilundered.  The  priests  had  been  active  as  informers,  and 
tliese  Wild' Beggars,  as  they  were  called,  "  made  excursions 
on  them,  serving  themselves  of  the  darkest  nights  for 
revenge  and  rol)bery,  punishing  them  not  only  by  despoiling 
them  of  their  goods,  but  by  disfiguring  their  faces,  cutting 
off  ears  and  noses.'*  The  country  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma,  the  nominal  Regent  of 
the  Netherlands,  had  found  her  position  intolerable  since 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  was  pcnuittod  by 
*  Philip  to  resign  (Oct.  6th,  1567).     Alva  henceforth 

'  Brandt,  HiMory  of  tJu  ReforvvcUion,  etc.  i.  261,  266.  The  ezecutionn 
were  latterly  accompanied  by  additional  atrocious  cruelty.  *'  It  being 
perceived  with  what  constancy  and  alacrity  many  persona  went  to  the  fire, 
and  how  they  opened  fhdr  mooths  to  inako  a  fkod  coafewton  of  fhoir  fidUi, 
•ad  that  the  wooden  balls  or  gags  were  wont  to  slip  on^  a  dreadful  maohfaia 
was  invented  to  hinder  it  for  the  futore :  they  prepared  two  little  irons, 
between  which  the  tongue  was  screwed,  which  being  leared  at  the  tip  with 
a  glowing  iron,  would  swell  to  aooh  a  degree  as  to  become  immovable  and 
{ncapalila  of  bdiig  dxawn  back ;  tbw  AnitaMd,  Iho  toagna  would  wrigi^a 
about  with  the  pain  of  boning^  and  yidd  a  ImUow  aoQnd"  (i.  876)b 

«7** 
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was  untrammelled  by  even  nominal  restniint.  A  process 
was  begun  against  the  Counts  Egniont  and  Hoorn,  and 
"William  of  Orange  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw  (Jan.  24th, 
1568)  unless  he  submitted  himself  for  trial  before  the 
Council  of  Tumults.  Some  days  aftcrwaixls,  his  eldest  son, 
a  boy  of  fifteen  and  a  student  in  the  University  of  Louvain* 
was  kidnapped  and  carried  off  to  Spain.^ 

William  replied  in  his  famous  JustificcUion  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  against  his  Calumniators,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he,  a  citizen  of  Brabant,  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  one  of  the 
Bovereign  Frinoee  of  Europe  (in  virtue  of  the  principality 
of  Orange),  could  not  be  summoned  before  an  incompetent 
tribunal  He  reviewed  the  events  in  the  Netherlands 
since  the  accession  of  Philip  n.,  and  spoke  plainly  against 
the  misgovemment  caused,  he  said  diplomatically,  by  the 
evil  counsels  of  the  King^s  advisers.  The .  JudificaHon 
was  published  in  several  languages,  and  was  not  merely  an 
act  of  defiance  to  Philip,  but  a  |dea  made  on  behalf  of 
his  country  to  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe. 

The  earlier  months  d  1668  had  been  spent  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  military  preparations  for  the  relief  of 
his  oountrjrmen,  and  in  the  spring  his  army  was  rsady. 
The  campaign  was  a  failura  Hoogstraten  was  defeated. 
Louis  of  Nassau  had  a  temporary  success  at  Heiliger- 
Lee  (May  2l3rd,  1568),  only  to  be  routed  at  Jemmingen 
(July  2l8t,  1568).  After  William  had  issued  a  pathetic 
but  unavailing  manifesto  to  Protestant  Europe,  a  second 
expedition  was  sent  forth  only  to  meet  defeat.  Tii© 
cause  of  the  Netherlands  seemed  hopeless. 

But  Alva  was  beginning  to  find  himself  in  difficulties. 
On  the  news  of  the  repulse  of  his  troops  at  Heiliger-Lee 
he  had  hastily  beheaded  the  Counts  Ej'mont  and  Hoorn. 
Instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  the  execution  roused  them  to  an  undying  hatred 
of  the  Spaniard.  He  was  now  troubled  by  lack  of  money 
to  pay  his  troops.  He  had  promised  Philip  to  make  gold 
*  Gadiard.  Oom^MkUm€$  d$  Ouiiianum  U  TacUmm,  UL  17. 
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flow  from  the  Low  CoantrieB  to  Spain ;  but  his  rule  had 
deetroyed  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
the  sonioe  of  its  wealth.  He  was  ahnost  dependent  on 
Bubeidies  horn  Spam.  Eluabetfa  of  England  had  been 
aaaistuig  her  fellow  PtoteetantB  m  the  way  she  liked  heBt» 
by  aeizmg  Spanish  treasure  afaips ;  and  Alva  was  reduced 
to  find  the  money  he  needed  withm  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  then  that  he  proposed  to  the  States  General, 
summoned  to  meet  him  (Ifarch  20th,  1569),  his  notorious 
scheme  of  taxation,  which  finally  ruined  him — a  tax  of  one 
per  cent  (the  "  hundredth  penny  ")  to  be  levied  once  for  all 
on  all  property ;  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  (the  twentieth 
penny)  to  be  levied  at  every  sale  or  transfer  of  landed 
property :  and  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  (the  "  tenth  penny  ") 
on  all  articles  of  commerce  each  time  they  were  sold. 
This  scheme  of  taxation  would  have  completely  mined  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country.  It  met  with  uni- 
versal resistance.  Provinces,  towns,  magistrates,  guilds,  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy — everyone  protested  against  the 
taxation.  Even  riiilip's  Council  at  Madrid  siiw  the  im- 
possibility of  exacting  such  taxes  from  a  country.  Alva 
swore  that  he  would  have  his  own  way.  The  town  and 
district  of  Utrecht  had  been  the  first  to  protest.  Alva 
quartered  the  regiment  of  Lombardy  upon  them ;  but  not 
even  the  licence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  could  force 
the  wretched  people  to  pay.  Alva  proclaimed  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason ;  he  took 
from  them  all  their  charters  and  privileges ;  he  declared 
their  whole  property  confiscated  to  the  £ing»  But 
these  were  the  acts  of  a  forious  madman,  and  were  unavail- 
ing. He  then  postponed  the  collection  of  the  hundredth 
and  of  the  tenth  pennies ;  but  the  need  of  money  forced 
him  on,  and  he  gave  definite  orders  for  the  collection  of  the 
"tenth"  and  the  ''twentieth  pennies."  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  came  to*  a  sudden  standstill, 
and  Alva  at  last  knew  that  he  was  beaten.  He  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  payment  of  two  millions  of  florins  for  two 
yeara 
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The  real  fighting  force  among  the  Reformed  Nether- 
landers  was  to  he  found,  not  among  the  landsmen,  but 
in  the  sailors  and  fishermen.  It  is  said  that  Admiral 
Coligny  was  the  first  to  point  this  out  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  acted  upon  the  advice,  and  in  1569  he  had 
given  letters  of  marqne  to  some  eighteen  small  vessels  to 
cruise  in  the  narrow  seas  and  att>ack  the  Spaniards.  At 
first  they  were  little  better  than  pirates, — men  of  various 
nationalities  united  by  a  fierce  hatred  of  Spaniards  and 
Bapists,  feared  by  frienda  and  foes  alike.  William  at- 
tempted, at  first  somewhat  onsiiooeBBf  ally,  to  reduce  them 
to  discipline  and  order,  by  issuing  with  his  letters  of 
marque  orders  limiting  tfaflur  iodiseiiminate  pillage,  insist- 
ing upon  the  maintenance  of  idigions  services  on  board, 
and  declaring  that  one-third  of  the  booty  was  to  be  given 
to  himself  for  the  common  good  of  the  country.  In  their 
earlier  days  they  were  allowed  to  refit  and  sell  theur  plunder 
in  English  ports,  but  these  were  closed  to  them  on  strong 
remonstrances  from  the  Gourt  of  Spain.  It  was  almost  by 
accident  that  they  seised  and  held  (April  Ist,  1572) 
Brill  or  Brielle,  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  Yoom, 
which  was  then  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  some 
twenty  miles  west  or  seaward  from  Rotterdam.  The  in- 
habitants were  forced  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  as  Stadtholder  under  the  King,  and  the  flag  of 
what  was  afterwards  to  become  the  United  Provinces  was 
hoisted  on  land  for  the  first  time.  It  was  not  William, 
but  his  brother  lyouis  of  Nassau,  who  was  the  first  to  see 
the  future  possibilities  in  this  act.  He  urged  the  seizure 
of  Flushing  or  Vlissingen,  the  chief  stronghold  in  Zeeland, 
situated  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Honto  or  western 
Scheldt,  and  commanding  the  entrance  to  Antwerp.  The 
citizens  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Spanish  garrison ;  the 
Sea-Beggars,  as  they  were  cjillcd,  hurried  to  assist  them  ; 
the  town  was  taken,  and  the  Spanish  commander,  Pachecho, 
was  captured  and  hanged.  This  gave  the  seamen  possession 
of  the  whole  island  of  Walcberen  save  the  fortified  town  of 
Middleburg.    Dclfsliaven  and  Schiedam  were  seised.  The 
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news  swept  Unoo^  HbUand,  Zeelaod,  Gkielderland,  Utrecht, 
and  Friesland,  and  town  after  town  declared  for  William  of 
Orange  the  Stadtbolder.  The  leaders  were  marvelloaslj 
encouraged  to  renewed  exertions.^  Ftodomations  in  the 
name  of  the  new  mler  were  seattersd  broadcast  through  the 
country,  and  the  people  were  fired  by  a  song  said  to  be 
written  by  Sainte  Ald^nde,  Wilhdmm  van  Nammoen, 
which  is  still  the  national  hymn  of  Holland.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  thought  he  might  venture  on  another  invasion,  and 
was  already  near  Brussels  when  the  news  of  the  Massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  reached  him.  His  plans  had  been  basal 
on  assistance  from  France,  urged  by  Coligny  and  promised 
by  Charles  ix.  "  What  a  sledge-hammer  blow  {coup  de 
massue)  that  has  been,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother ;  "  my  only 
hope  was  from  France."  Mons,  which  Louis  had  seized  in 
the  south  with  his  French  troops,  had  to  be  abandoned  ;  and 
William,  after  some  vain  efforts,  had  to  disband  his  troops. 

Then  Alva  came  out  from  Brussels  to  wreak  a  fearful 
vengeance  on  Mons,  Mechlin,  Terj^oes,  Naarden,  Haarlem, 
and  Zutphen.  The  terms  of  the  ca])ituhition  of  Mons  were 
violated.  Mechlin  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire  by  the 
Spanish  troops.  The  Spanish  commander  sent  against 
Zutphen  had  orders  to  bum  every  house,  and  to  slay  men, 
women,  and  children.  Haarlem  was  invested,  resisted 
desperately,  and  then  capitulated  on  promise  of  lenient 
treatment.  When  the  Spaniards  entered  they  butchered 
in  cold  blood  all  the  Dutch  soldiers  and  some  hundreds  of 
the  dtisens ;  and,  tying  the  bodies  two  and  two  together, 
they  oast  them  into  the  Haarlem  lake  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Papists  had  determined  to  exterminate  the  Protestants 
when  they  found  that  they  oould  not  convert  them. 

Some  towns,  however,  held  out  Bon  Frederick,  the 
son  of  Alva  and  the  butcher  of  Haarlem,  was  beaten  back 
from  the  little  town  of  Alkmaar.  The  Sta-Beggan  met  the 
Spanish  fleet  sent  to  crush  them,  sank  or  scattered  the 

'  Cf.  Winiam's  letters,  Correxpondance,  etc.  iii.  47-78. 

'  Gro«n  van  Prinateter,  Arch%v«$  ou  Corrtspondanu  inidiU  de  la  Orangt- 
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ships,  and  took  the  Admiial  prisoner.  The  nation  of  fisher- 
men and  shopkeepers,  once  the  scorn  of  Spain  and  of 
Europe  for  their  patient  endurance  of  indignities,  wm 
seen  at  last  to  he  a  race  of  heroee»  determined  never  again 
to  endnre  the  joke  of  the  Spaniard.  Alva  had  soon  to 
face  a  soldieiy  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  to  see  all 
his  sea  approaches  in  the  hands  of  Dutch  sailors,  whom 
the  strongest  fleets  of  Spain  could  not  suhdua  The  iron 
pitiless  man  at  last  acknowledged  that  he  was  heaten,  and 
demanded  his  recalL  He  left  Brussels  on  Deo.  ISth,  1678, 
and  did  not  again  see  the  land  he  had  deluged  with  blood 
during  a  space  of  six  years.  like  all  tyrants,  he  had 
great  faith  in  his  system,  even  when  it  had  broken  in  his 
hand.  Had  lie  been  a  little  more  severe,  added  a  few  more 
drops  to  the  sea  of  blood  he  had  spilled,  all  would  have 
gone  well.  The  only  advice  he  could  give  to  his  successor 
was,  to  buru  down  every  town  he  could  not  garrison  with 
Spanish  troops. 

The  new  Spanish  Regent  was  Don  Louis  Eequesens-y- 
Zuniga,  a  member  of  the  higher  nobility  of  Spain,  and  a 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  He  was 
liigli-minded,  and  of  a  generous  disposition.  Ha<.I  he  been 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  ten  years  sooner,  and  allowed  to 
act  with  a  free  hand,  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  might 
have  been  different.  His  earlier  efforts  at  government 
were  marked  by  attempts  to  negotiate,  and  he  was  at 
paine  to  give  Piiilip  his  reasons  for  his  conducL 

"Before  my  arrival,"  he  wrote,  "  I  could  not  comprolicnd 
how  the  rebels  contrived  to  maintain  fleets  so  considerable, 
while  your  Majesty  could  not  maintain  one.  Now  I  see 
that  men  who  are  fighting  for  their  lives,  their  families, 
their  property,  and  their  false  religion,  in  short,  for  theur  own 
cause,  are  content  if  they  receive  only  rations  without  pay." 

He  immediately  reversed  the  policy  of  Alva :  he  re- 
pealed the  hated  taxes;  dissolved  the  Council  of  Blood, 
and  published  a  ^neral  amnesty.  But  he  could  not  como 
to  terms  with  Uie  "  rebels."    William  of  Orange  refused 
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all  nogotiation  which  was  not  haaed  on  tiuee  pnUminaiy 
oondiUoDS'-^freedom  of  oooaoienoe,  and  liberty  to  preaoh 
the  Goepel  acoofding  to  the  Word  of  Ood ;  the  reatoiatioii 
of  all  the  ancient  charten;  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Spaniaida  from  all  poets  military  and  civil  He  would 
accept  no  truce  nor  amnesty  without  these.  "  We  have 
heard  too  often,"  he  said,  "  tiie  words  Agreed  and  Sternal 
If  I  have  your  word  for  it,  who  will  guarantee  that  the  King 
will  not  deny  it,  and  be  absolved  for  his  breach  of  faith  by 
the  Pope  ? "  Requesens,  hating  the  necessity,  had  to  cany 
on  the  struggle  which  the  policy  of  his  King  and  of  the 
Regents  who  preceded  him  liad  provoked. 

The  fortune  of  war  seemed  to  be  unchanged.  The 
patriots  were  always  victorious  at  sea  and  tenacious  in 
desjwrate  defence  of  their  fortitied  towns  when  they  were 
besieged,  but  they  went  down  before  the  veteran  Spanish 
infantry  in  almost  every  battle  fought  on  land.  In  the 
beginning  of  1574  two  fortresses  were  invested.  Tlie 
patriots  were  besieging  Middleburg,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  invested  Leyden.  The  Sca-Bcijgars  routed  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  a  bloody  tight  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
Middleburg  had  to  surrender.  Leyden  had  two  months' 
respite  owing  to  a  mutiny  among  the  Spanish  soldiers,  but 
the  citizens  neglected  the  opportunity  thus  given  them 
to  revictual  their  town.  It  was  again  invested  (May 
26th),  and  hardly  pressed.  Louis  of  Nassau,  leading  an 
army  to  its  assistance,  was  totally  routed  at  Mookerheide, 
and  he  and  his  younger  brotiier  Henry  were  among  the 
slain.  The  fate  of  Leyden  seemed  to  be  sealed,  when 
William  soggssted  to  the  Estates  of  HoUand  to  cut  the 
dykes  and  let  in  the  sea.  The  plan  was  adopted.  But 
the  dykea  took  long  to  cut,  and  when  they  were  opened 
and  the  water  bsgan  to  flow  ui  slowly,  violent  winds 
swept  it  hack  to  the  sea.  Within  Leyden  the  supply  of 
food  was  melting  away;  and  the  famished  and  anxious 
huxghers,  looking  over  the  plain  from  the  steeples  of  the 
town,  saw  help  coming  so  slowly  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
could  arrive  only  when  it  was  too  late.    The  Spaniards 
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knew  also  of  the  coming  danger,  aad»  ealonlating  on  the 
extremities  of  the  townsfolk,  urged  on  them  to  surrender, 
with  promises  ol  an  honourable  capitalation.  "  We  have 
two  arms/*  one  of  the  defenders  on  the  walls  shouted  back, 
**  and  when  hunger  forces  ns  we  will  eat  the  one  and  fight 
yon  with  the  other."  Four  weary  months  passed  amidst 
indesorihable  snffevingB,  when  at  last  the  sea  xeaoibed  the 
walls.  With  it  came  the  patriotio  fleets  sailing  over  hnried 
com  fields  and  gsidens,  piloted  through  orchards  and 
villager  The  Spaniards  fled  in  terror,  for  the  Sm-Bt^gam 
were  upon  them,  shouting  their  battle-oiy,  Sooner  Turks 
than  Papista"  Townsmen  and  sailors  went  to  the  great 
church  to  offer  thanksgiving  for  the  deUveranoe  which  had 
been  brought  than  foom  the  sea*  When  the  vast  audience 
was  singing  a  psalm  of  deliverance,  the  voices  suddenly 
oeaaed,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  low  sobbing;  the 
people,  broken  by  long  watching  and  famine,  overcome  by 
unexpected  deliverance,  could  only  weep. 

The  good  news  was  brought  to  Delft  by  Hans  Brugge, 
who  found  William  in  church  at  the  afternoon  service. 
When  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  deliverance  of  I^ydeu 
was  announced  from  the  pulpit.  William,  weak  with 
illness  as  he  was,  rode  off  to  Leyden  at  once  to  congratu- 
late the  citizens  on  their  heroic  defence  and  miraculous 
deliverance.  There  he  proposed  the  foundation  of  what 
became  the  famous  University  of  Leyden,  which  became 
foi-  Holland  what  Wittenberg  had  been  to  Germany, 
Geneva  to  Switzerland,  and  Saumur  to  France. 

The  siege  of  Leyden  was  the  turning-jwint  in  the  war 
for  independeooe.  The  Spanish  Kegent  saw  that  a  new 
Protestant  State  was  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
forming.  His  troops  were  almost  uniformly  victorious 
in  the  field,  but  the  victories  did  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
valua  He  decided  once  more  to  attempt  negotiation. 
The  conferences  came  to  nothing.  The  utmost  that  Philip 
n.  would  concede  was  that  the  Protestants  should  have 
time  to  sell  their  possessions  and  leave  the  country. 
The  war  was  again  renewed,  when  death  came  to  relieve 
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BeqiMMaB  of  his  dilBcaltieB  (Mwroh  1676)l  His  last 
montliB  wm  dugiaoed  by  the  reoommendatioii  he  made 
to  his  mostor  to  oCfer  a  reward  for  the  aiwawination  of  the 
Frinoe  of  Orange. 

The  histciy  of  the  next  lew  yean  is  a  tangled  atoiy 
which  would  take  too  long  to  telL  When  Bequesens  died 
the  treasury  was  empty,  and  no  publie  money  was  forth- 
coming. The  Spanish  soldiers  mutinied,  clamouring  for 
their  pay.  They  setied  on  some  towns  and  laid  hold  on 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp  Then  oocnrred  the  awful  pillage 
of  the  great  city,  when,  during  tluee  terrible  November 
days,  populous  and  wealthy  Antwerp  suffered  all  the 
horrors  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  it. 

The  sudden  death  of  liequesens  had  left  everything  in 
confusion;  and  leading  men,  botli  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  conceived  that  advanUige  should  be  taken  of 
the  absence  of  any  Spanish  Governor  to  see  whether  all 
the  seventeen  j)iovince8  of  the  Netherlands  could  not  com- 
bine on  some  common  programme  which  would  unite  the 
country  in  spite  of  their  religious  dillerences.  Delegates 
met  together  at  Ghent  (Oct.  28th,  1576)  and  drafted  a 
treaty.  A  meeting  of  SUites  (Jenenil  for  the  southern 
provinces  was  willed  to  assemble  at  lirussels  in  November, 
and  tlie  memlnjrs  weix?  discussing  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
when  the  news  of  the  "  Spanish  Fury "  at  Antwerp 
reached  them.  The  story  of  the  ghastly  horrors  perpetrated 
on  their  countrymen  doubtless  liastened  their  decision, 
and  the  treaty  was  ratifieil  both  by  the  States  General 
and  by  the  Council  of  State.  The  J^ae^fiaUion  Oheni 
cemented  an  alliance  between  the  southern  provinces 
reprinted  in  Uie  States  General  which  met  at  Brus-sols 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  Ilulland  and  Zeeland.  Its 
chief  proviBioDS  were  that  all  should  combine  to  drive  the 
Spanish  and  other  foreign  troops  out  of  the  land,  and  that 
a  formal  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the  seventeen 
provinces  should  be  called  to  deliberato  upon  the  religions 
question.  In  the  meantime  the  Roman  CSatholio  religion 
was  to  be  maintained ;  the  Plaenrdi  were  to  be  abolished ; 
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the  PEmoe  ol  Orange  was  declared  to  be  the  GU>yenior  of 
the  seventeen  provinces  and  the  Admiral-Gtoeral  of 
Holland  and  Zealand;  and  the  oonfiscation  of  the 
properties  of  the  hoiieeB  of  Naeaau  and  Brederode  was 
reaoinded. 

Don  John  of  Austria  had  been  appointed  by  Philip 
B^gent  of  the  Netherianda,  and  waa  in  Lnxembiug  early 
in  November.  His  arrival  thtoe  was  intimated  to  the 
Statee  General,  who  refnaed  to  acknowledge  him  aa  Begent 
nnleaa  he  would  approve  of  the  I^uifieaiion  of  OktfU  and 
awear  to  maintain  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  various 
provinoea.  Months  were  apent  in  negotiationa,  but  the 
States  General  were  unmovabla  He  yielded  at  length, 
and  made  his  State  entry  into  Brusaela  on  May  Ist,  1577. 
When  onoe  there  he  found  himself  overshadowed  by 
William,  who  had  been  accepted  as  leader  by  Boman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  But  Philip  with  great 
exertions  had  got  together  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
veteran  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Netherlantls  under  the  conmiand  of  Alexander  Famese, 
the  son  of  the  former  Regent,  Margaret  JDuche&s  of  Parma. 
The  young  Duke  of  Parma  was  a  man  of  consummate 
abilities,  military  and  diplomatic,  and  was  by  far  the 
ablest  agent  Philip  ever  had  in  the  Low  Countries.  He 
defeated  the  patriotic  army  at  Gemblours  (Jan.  3 Ist,  1578), 
and  several  towns  at  once  opened  their  gates  to  Parma 
and  Don  John.  To  increase  the  confusion,  John  Casimir, 
brother  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  invaded  the  land  from 
the  east  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  German  mercenary 
soldiers  to  assist  the  Calvinists;  the  Archduke  Matthias, 
brother  of  the  £mperor  Rudolph,  was  already  in  the  country, 
invited  by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
had  invaded  the  Netherlands  from  the  south  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  those  Romanists  who  did  not  wish  to 
tolerate  Protestantism  but  hated  the  Spaniards.  These 
foreigners  represented  only  too  well  the  latent  divisions 
of  the  country — divisions  which  were  skilfully  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Duke  of  Parma.   After  struggling 
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in  vain  for  a  nnion  of  tho  irliole  imnteen  ptovinces  on 
the  basis  of  complete  religioas  toleration,  William  saw 
that  his  task  was  hopelessL  Neither  the  majoritj  of  the 
Bomanists  nor  the  mi^<>"^y  of  the  Protestants  oould 
understand  toleration.  Delegates  of  the  Bonftaniet  provinces 
of  Hainanlt,  Dooay,  and  Artois  met  at  Arrss  (Jan.  5th, 
1579)  to  form  a  league  which  had  for  its  nltimate  in- 
tention a  leooneiliation  with  Spain  on  the  basis  of  the 
Pae^UttHim  af  OheiU,  laying  stress  on  the  provision  fSor 
the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Thus 
challenged,  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Utrecht,  Guelderland,  and  Zutphen  met  at  Utrecht  (Jan. 
29th,  1579),  and  fuimed  a  Icafjjue  to  maintain  themBelves 
against  all  foreign  Princes,  including  the  King  of  Spain. 
These  two  len^^ues  mark  the  definite  separation  of  the 
Romanist  Soulh  from  the  Protestant  North,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  Prote.stant  State,  the  United  Provin<'^8. 
William  did  not  sign  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  until  May  8rd. 

In  1581,  Philip  made  a  last  attempt  to  overcome  his 
indomiL'ihlc  antagDnist.  He  published  the  Ban  against 
him,  denouncing  him  as  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  and  offering  a  reward  of  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns  and  a  patent  of  nobility  to  anyone  who  should 
deliver  him  to  the  King  dead  or  alive.  William  answered 
in  his  famous  Apology,  which  gives  an  account  of  his  whole 
oareer,  and  contains  a  scathing  exposure  of  Philip's 
misdeeds.  The  Apology  was  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  sent  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Brabant, 
Flanders,  Utrecht,'  Guelderland,  Holland,  and  Zeeland 
answered  Philip  by  the  celebrated  Act  of  Abjuiatiou 
(July  26th,  1581),  in  which  they  solenmly  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  oonstitnted  themselves 
an  independent  republic. 

The  date  of  the  abjuration  may  be  taken  as  the 
beginning  of  the  new  era,  the  birth  of  another  Protestant 
nation.  Its  young  life  had  been  consecrated  hi  a  baptism 
of  blood  and  fire  such  as  no  other  nation  in  Europe  had  to 
endure.    Its  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  procure 
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immediate  relieL  Nearly  thirty  yean  of  further  straggle 
awaited  it ;  and  it  mm  totm  to  mourn  the  loesof  its  heroic 
leaden  The  lewaidB  promised  by  Philip  IL  were  a  spur  to 
the  seal  of  Bomanist  fumtios.  In  1582  (Mareh  ISth^ 
Juan  Janregay^  a  Biscayao,  made  a  desperate  attempt  at 
SBBSBSinatfon,  which  for  the  moment  was  thought  to  be 
sueeooafuL  The  pistol  was  so  dose  to  the  Prince  that  his 
hair  and  beard  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  ball  entering  under 
the  right  ear,  passed  through  the  palate  and  out  by  the 
left  jaw.  Two  yeare  later  (July  9th,  1584),  William  fell 
mortally  wounded  by  Balthasar  Gerard,  whose  heirs 
claimed  the  reward  for  assassination  promised  by  Philip, 
and  received  part  of  it  from  the  King.  The  Prince's  last 
words  were :  "  My  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul  and  on 
these  poor  people." 

The  sixteenth  century  produced  no  nobler  character 
than  that  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  His  family  were 
Lutherans,  but  they  permitted  the  lad  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — the  condition  which 
Charles  v.  had  imposed  before  he  would  consent  to  give 
effect  to  the  will  of  Kent',  Prince  of  Oran^c,^  who,  dying 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  had  left  his  large  possessions 
to  his  youthful  cousin,  William  of  Nassau.  In  an  intoler- 
ant age  he  stands  forth  as  the  one  great  leader  who  rose 
above  the  religions  passions  of  the  time,  and  who  strove 
all  his  life  to  secure  freedom  of  conscience  and  right  of 
public  worship  for  men  of  all  creeds.*  He  was  a  con- 
sistent liberal  Boman  Catholic  down  to  the  dose  of  1555. 
His  letter  (January  24th»  1566)  to  Margaret  of  Parma 

^  TbB  small  prineipftlity  of  Orange-Chalons  was  situated  in  the  south  of 
France  on  the  ri?cr  Rhone,  its  soath-wect  comer  being  about  tra  inilei 

north  of  the  oity  of  Avignon.  Henry  of  Nassau,  the  uncle  of  our  William 
of  Orange,  had  married  Claude,  the  sister  of  Philihort,  the  last  male  of  the 
House  of  Orange-Chalons;  and  Philibert  had  bequeatliod  his  principality 
to  his  nepbeir  Ren^  tho  am  of  Honiy  and  CUude.  The  principality  was 
of  no  gnat  Tilao  oompmd  vith  tho  other  poasesakms  of  tho  Hoom  of 
Kmmui,  but  as  it  was  under  no  ovei1oid»  iti  poiieasor  took  lauk  among  tba 
moerei^  princes  of  Europe. 

'  Putnam,  William  the  SUetU,  the  Priiue  of  Orange,  the  moderaU  vmn 
^Oe  SiiBlenih  OMwy,  3  vola.,  New  Yovk,  1898. 
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perbaps  leveak  tiie  beginnings  of  a  change.  He  eaUed 
hunadf  "  a  good  Ghristiaii,''  not  a  "  good  OathoHa"  Befdre 
the  end  of  that  year  he  had  said  privately  that  he  was 
ready  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood  and  subscribe 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  During  his  exile  in  1568  ho 
had  made  a  daily  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  what- 
ever the  exact  shade  of  his  theological  opinions,  had  become 
a  deeply  religious  man,  animated  with  the  lofty  idea  that 
God  had  called  him  to  do  a  great  work  for  Him  and  for 
His  persecuted  people.  His  private  letters,  meant  for  no 
eyes  but  those  of  his  wife  or  of  hi»  most  familiar  friends, 
are  full  of  passages  expressing  a  quiet  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  leadings  of  His  Providence,^  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life  the  teachings  of  Calvin  had  more  and  more  taken 
hold  on  his  intellect  and  sympathy,  and  he  publicly  declared 
himself  a  Calvinist  in  1573  (October  23rd).  A  hatred  of 
every  form  of  oppression  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  him- 
self has  told  us  that  it  was  when  he  learnt  that  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain  had  come  to  a  secret  undentanding 
to  extirpate  heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  that  he  made  the 
sOent  resolve  to  drive  **Ihis  vennm  of  Spaniaids  out  of 
his  country."  * 

The  Protestant  Netherlands  might  well  believe  them- 
selves lost  when  he  fell  under  the  pistol  of  the  assassin ; 
hot  he  left  them  a  legacy  in  the  persons  of  his  oonfidential* 
finend  Joban  van  Oldenbameveldt  and  of  his  son  Maurice; 
Oldenbameveldf  8  patient  diplomatio  geDios  completed  the 
political  woiric  left  nnfimshed  by  William ;  and  Kanrioe  * 

1  Gackard,  Corrt9(nuitmo$  d$  OuiUaunu  U  Taatmm*,  FrimM  tPOnmgc, 

u.  110. 

*  It  is  Mid  lliat  ymUam'B  TCttesBM  on  htving  tiito  mm,  wUdi  movtd 

him  so  much,  gained  him  the  name  of  "  The  Silent  *'  (le  taeUurM) :  it  is  man 
inobable  that  the  soubriquet  was  given  to  him  by  Cardinal  dc  Granvelle. 

'  Maurice  succeeded  his  father  as  Stadtholder,  and  became  Prince  of 
Orange  in  1618  on  the  death  of  hia  elder  brother,  Philip  William,  who  was 
UdsApped  from  Lomraiii  ud  Imii^  ap  m  ft  Bmuii  OrtlMlio  bgrPUUp 
n.  William  was  married  four  timea : 

a.  In  1550,  to  Anne  of  E^ont,  only  child  of  Mazunilian  at  Bum* 
Her  son  was  Philip  William  ;  she  died  in  March  1668. 

b.  In  1661,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  ilM  Bbetor  Mautkn  of  Saxony,  and 
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a  lad  of  seventeen  at  hie  father's  death,  was  adknowMgeil 
onlj  a  few  yean  afterwaids  as  the  greatest  military 
leader  in  Enrope.  The  older  man  in  the  politician's  study, 
and  the  hoy-general  in  the  field,  were  ahle  to  keep  tiie 
Spaniards  at  bay,  until  at  length,  in  1607  (October),  a 
snspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to.  This  lesolted  in  a 
tmoe  for  twelve  yeans  (April  9th,  1609),  whioh  was  after- 
wards prolonged  indefinitely.  The  Dntdi  had  won  their 
independence,  and  had  beeome  a  stioqg  Pkofeestant  power 
whoee  supremacy  at  sea  was  challenged  only  by  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  persecations  which 
they  endured,  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  organised 
themselves  into  churches,  and  as  earlj  as  1563  the  dele- 
gates from  the  various  churches  met  in  a  synod  to  settle  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  was  to  bind  them  together. 
This  was  not  done  without  internal  difficulties.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  had  received  the  Evangelical 
faith  from  various  sources,  and  the  converts  tenaciously 
clung  to  the  creed  and  ecclesiastical  system  with  which  they 
were  first  acquainted.  The  earliest  Reformation  preachers 
in  the  Low  Countries  were  followers  of  Luther,  and  many 
of  them  had  been  trained  at  Wittenberg.  Lutherans 
were  numerous  among  the  lesser  nobility  and  the  more 
substantial  burghers.  Somewhat  later  the  opinions  of 
•Zwingli  also  found  their  way  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
were  adopted  by  many  very  sinoere  believers.  The  French- 

gnnddmughttr  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  She  e&rly  developed  symptomd  of 
incipiont  insanity,  which  came  to  a  heij^ht  when  she  deserted  her  husband 
in  1567  and  went  to  live  a  disreputal  le  life  in  Cologne.  She  became  insane, 
■nd  her  &nuly  aeised  her  uid  imprisoned  her  until  she  died  in  1578.  She 
WM  the  modMr  of  Manrioe. 

e.  In  1571,  Charlotte  de  Bonrbon,  daughter  of  the  Due  dc  MontptBsier. 
She  had  been  a  nun,  had  embraced  the  Reformed  faith,  and  fled  to  Germany. 
The  marriage  was  a  singularly  happjr  one.  She  was  scarcely  recovered  fr<>iu 
ehiMbirtti  whoi  WOliAtn  wai  alnMrt  killed  bj  Janreguy,  and  the  ehock, 
combined  with  her  incesaant  tofl  In  mmfi^  her  huboiid,  wm  too  maeh 
for  her  strength  ;  ."he  died  in  1582  (May  6th). 

d.  In  1583,  to  Louise  de  Coligny,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Coligny.  She  had  lost  both  her  parents  in  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 
She  wai  •  trondarftil  and  ohemiing  woman,  beloved  by  her  stepohildieB 
and  adored  \j  her  adopted  eoontry ;  she  aarvived  lier  hnaband  forty  yeaia. 
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speakiDg  provinces  in  the  south  had  been  evangelised  for 
the  meet  part  by  missioners  trained  under  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  and  they  brought  his  theology  with  them.  Thus 
Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  had  all  attaofaed  followers  in 
the  Low  Countriea.  The  differenoea  found  ezprassion,  not 
so  much  in  matters  of  doctrine  as  in  preferences  for 
different  forma  of  CShoroh  govenunent;  and  although  thej 
were  almost  overoome,  thqr  reappeared  later  in  the  contest 
which  emeiged  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentoij 
abont  the  relation  which  onf^t  to  anhaiat  between  the  oivil 
and  the  eeeleeiaatioal  authorities.  In  the  end,  the  teaching 
of  Geneva  diaplaeed  both  LutheianiBm  and  ZwingUaniam, 
and  the  Beformed  In  the  Netherlanda  became  Galvinist  in 
doctrine  and  diaciplina 

Accordingly,  moat  of  the  ehurohea  were  early  oiganised 
on  the  principles  of  the  ohurchea  in  Fkance,  with  a  minister 
and  a  oonsistoiy  of  elders  and  deacons ;  and  when  delegates, 
from  the  chuidiea  met  to  deliberate  upon  an  organisation 
which  would  bind  all  together,  the  aystem  which  waa 
adopted  waa  the  Flrasbjterian  or  Oondliar.  The  meeting 
was  at  Emden  (1569),  as  it  waa  too  dangeroua  to  assemble 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  Nether* 
lands.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Church  should  be  ruled 
by  consistories^  classes,  and  synods.  This  Conciliar  organisation, 
thus  adopted  at  Emden  in  1569,  might  not  have  met  with 
unanimous  support  had  not  the  Reformed  been  ex|X)8ed  to 
the  full  fury  of  Alva's  persecution.  The  consistorial 
system  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  position  which 
Zwingli  assigned  to  the  magistracy,  are  possible  only  when 
the  civil  government  is  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Church  within  the  land  which  it  rules;  but  Presbyterian  ism, 
as  France,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  have  proved, 
is  the  best  suited  for  "  a  Church  under  the  Cross."  Nor 
need  this  be  wondered  at,  for  the  Presbyterian  or  Concihar 
is  the  revival  of  the  government  of  the  Church  of  the  early 
centuries  while  still  under  the  ban  of  the  Roman  £mpire.^ 

1  Lindsay,  SHb*  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Mmiy  CtlUmitt,  2od  dL 
(Loudon,  1908X  pp^  IM,  204/.,  260,  830  889. 
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A  Bjmod  which  met  at  Dordrecht  (Dort)  in  1572 
zevised,  enlarged,  and  formally  adopted  the  artides  of  this 
£mden  synod  or  conference. 

Two  pecularities  of  the  Dutch  organisation  ought  to 
be  explained.  The  consistory  or  kirk-seeaion  is  the  court 
which  rules  the  individual  congregation  in  Holland  as  in 
ftll  other  Presbytenan  lands;  bat  in  the  Dutch  Chuxoh  all 
Ohuich  members  mbabiting,  a  dtj  are  regarded  as  one 
congregation;  the  ministers  are  the  pastors  of  the  dty, 
preaching  in  turn  in  all  its  buildings  set  apart  for  public 
worship,  and  the  people  are  not  oensidered  to  be  specially 
attached  to  any  one  of  the  buildings*  nor  to  belong  to  the 
flock  of  any  one  of  the  ministers;  and  therefore  there 
is  one  consistory  for  the  whole  city.  Xhis  peooliaiity  was 
also  seen  in  the  early  centuries.  Then  it  must  be  noticed 
that,  owing  to  the  political  wganisation  of  the  United 
.  Fftmncee,  it  was  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  National  Synod. 
The  civil  constitution  was  a  federation  of  States,  in  many 
respects  independent  of  each  other,  who  were  bound  to 
protect  each  other  in  war,  to  mafntain  a  common  anny, 
and  to  contribute  to  a  common  military  treasuiy.  When 
William  of  Otange  was  elected  StadthoMer  for  life,  one  of 
the  laws  which  bound  him  was  that  he  should  not  acknow- 
ledge any  eodesiastioal  assembly  which  had  not  the 
approval  of  the  dvil  authoritiiee  ol  the  proyince  in  which 
it  proposed  to  meet  This  implied  that  each  province 
was  entitled  to  regulate  its  own  ecclesiastical  affoira 
There  could  be  no  meeting  of  a  National  Synod  unless  all 
the  tTnited  Provinces  gave  their  approval  Hence  the 
tendency  was  to  prevent  corporate  and  united  action. 

According  to  the  articles  of  Emden,  and  the  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  approved  at  Dordrecht  in  1572,  it 
was  agreed  that  office-bearers  in  the  Church  were  to  sign 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  This  creed  had  been  prepared 
by  Guido  de  Br^  (bom  at  Mons  in  1540)  in  1561,  and 
had  been  revised  by  several  of  his  friends.  It  was 
based  on  the  Coufesaion  of  the  French  Church,  and  was 
originally  written  in  French.    It  was  approved  by  a  series 
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of  Synods,  and  was  translated  into  Dutch,  Germaii,  and 
Latin.  It  is  known  as  the  Belgio  CoDlettuni.  Its  original 
title  was,  A  Confession  of  Faith,  generally  and  unaniijwudy 
maiiUained  by  Believers  duj^md  throughout  the  Low 
Countries  who  desire  to  live  aecording  to  the  purity  of  the 
Holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^  The  Church  also 
adopted  the  Mndelberg  CaUehignt*  for  the  instniotion  of 
the  young. 

The  long  fight  against  Spain  and  the  InqaiBition  had 
stimulated  the  energies  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  their  Universities  and  theological 
schools  soon  rivalled  older  seats  of  learning.  The 
University  of  Leyden,  a  thank-offering  for  the  wonderful 
delxvenince  of  the  town,  was  founded  in  1575 ;  Franecker, 
ten  years  later,  in  1585;  and  there  foUowed  in  rapid 
sncoession  the  Universities  of  Gronningen  (1612X  Utrecht 
(1636),  and  Harderwyk  (1648).  Dutch  theologians  and 
lawyers  became  famous  during  the  seventeenth  century 
for  thor  learning  and  acumsn. 

*  MiiUer,  ZKe  Bekenntnisackrt/l^  der  rtfomxirrten  Kirche  (Leipzig, 
1903),  p.  m ;  Sduii^  Tk»  Creed*  tff  tlu  £vmgaiofU  JhroUsUuU  Churches, 
888. 
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THE  EEFOBMATION  IN  SCOTLAND.^ 

If  civilisation  means  the  art  of  living  together  in  peace, 
Scotland  was  almost  four  hundred  years  behind  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  begimung  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

>  SoinoM  t—Cakndar  «f     StiaU  Fmptn  rdiMitg  to  AMlfamf  mitf  Jfoty 

Qveen  of  Scots,  /547-/e(?J  (Edinburgh,  1898,  etc.)  ;  Calendar  of  State  Papert, 
Elizahrth,  Foreiffn  (Loiidnn,  1863,  etc.)  ;  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
iu  (1814);  RegitUr  of  the  Oreal  Seal  of  ScoUand  (Edinburgh,  1886); 
RtgUUr  vf  flU  iV»«y  (kmmeU  ^  Soottand,  u  (Edinbaigb,  1877) ;  LaUnotT, 
L0Ur$t  <N«Nte  dt  Marie  Slmart  (Psiu,  and  UUm,  iubmetlmf 

«t  wntmoirts  de  Marie  Stnart  (Londoo,  1844);  Pollen,  Papal  Negotiation* 
with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Scottish  Historical  Society,  Edinburgh,  1901) ; 
Tenlet)  Papicn  d'tiUU  .  .  .  rdatija  a  I'hiatoire  dc  r£cosse  (Bannatyne  Club, 
1851X  mkI  JteleOiem  politique  d$  Is  JVam»  d  d$  PEspa/jnt  am  fAom 
(Puis,  1862) ;  Lesley,  History  of  Scotland  (Scottish  Text  Society,  Edinbantb, 
1S88);  John  Knox,   JForks  (cditwl  hy  D.  Laing.  Edinburgh,  1846-55); 
The  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk  (Bannatyne  Club,  Edinburgh,  1S39)  ;  Oude 
and  Godlie  Ballaiis  (edited  by  Mitchell  for  Scottish  Text  Society,  Edinburgh, 
1807) ;  (Dnolop),  A  OoUteUm  ^  Cvufuatimt     Aift.  eto.  ii.  (Edtalniiih, 
1722) ;  (3alderwood,  History  of  the  Kirk  cf  Scotland  (Wood  row  Socie^, 
Edinburgh,  1842-49);  Row,  History  of  the.  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Woodrow 
Society,  Edinburgh,  1842) ;  Spottiswoode,  History  of  the  f'hurch  and  State 
cf  Sctftlmnd  (Spottinraode  Society,  Edinburgh,  1851) ;  Scott,  Fculi  Bedegtm 
SeoUmmm  (Bdinbaigh,  186«-71);  Sir  BvM  LtndMj,  IMeal  IFortt 
(edited  by  David  Laing,  Edinburgh,  1879) ;  The  Book  of  Common  Order  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (edited  by  Sprott  and  Leishman,  Edinburgh,  1868) ; 
JtUuli  ScolicR ;  Calvin's  Letters  (Corpus  BefonucUorum,  xxzviii.-xlviii.), 
Latbr  Boom  :  D.  Ht  j  Fleming,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ftom  k&r  Hrth 
UrJUgkiiiita England  {\jor\^on,  1897),  3^  AoftuA  iSe/iyrmaMM (Edinlmi^ 
1904),  and  The  Story  of  the  Scottish  CovninHfs  fK<linl<urg]i,  1P04)  ;  P.  Hume 
Brown,  John  Knox  (London,  1895),  find  George  Buchanan  (Edinburgh,  1890) ; 
M'Crie,  Life  of  Knox  (Edinburgh,  1840) ;  Grub,  Ecelesiastieal  History  ^ 
BuOamd  (Bdinbofgh,  1861) ;  CmminghuD,  Tke  Chaif^  flittoiy  ^SeOOoHi 
(Edinburgh,  1882) ;  I^rimer,  Life,  of  Patrick  Hamilton  (BdiabngK  1867X 
JMn  KuM  and  the  Church  ^  Kngland  (Londoo,  1876). 
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The  history  of  her  khigB  is  a  tale  of  Rwmwi'fiatioiie,  long 
minoritieB,  Mgendfle  oonmbled  and  fought  for  by  mi- 
■crapalouB  baions ;  and  kiiigly  authority,  which  had  been 
growing  in  other  oonntriea,  waa  on  the  veige  of  eztinotion 
in  Scotland.  Her  Parlianient  or  Eatatea  iji  the  Beahn 
waa  a  mere  feudal  aaaembly,  with  more  than  the  naoal 
uncertainty  regarding  who  were  entitled  to  be  pment; 
while  ita  peculiar  management  a  Committee  of  the 
Estataa  made  it  a  facile  inatrument  in  the  handa  of  the 
faction  who  were  for  the  moment  in  power,  and  robbed  it 
of  any  atable  inflwence  on  the  oonntry  aa  a  whole.  The 
Ghnich,  wealthy  ao  far  aa  acreage  waa  concerned,  had 
become  Becnlarieed  to  an  extent  miknown  elaewhere,  and 
ita  beneficea  aerved  to  provide  for  the  younger  sons  of  the 
great  feudal  families  in  a  manner  which  recalls  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Hammer.* 

Yet  the  country  had  been  prepared  for  the  Reforma- 
tion by  the  education  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  middle 
class,  by  constant  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  by  the  sympathy  which  Scottish* 
students  had  felt  for  the  earlier  movements  towards 
Church  reform  in  England  and  Bohemia ;  while  the 
wealth  and  immorality  of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  poverty 
of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry,  and  the  changing 
]x)litical  situation,  combined  to  give  an  impetus  to  the 
efiforts  of  those  who  longed  for  a  Reformation. 

More  than  one  historian  has  remarked  that  the  state 
of  education  in  Scotland  had  always  been  considerably  in 
advance  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
Uackward  civilisation.  This  has  been  usually  traced  to 
the  enduring  influence  of  the  old  Celtic  Church — a  Church 
which  had  maintained  its  hold  on  the  country  for  moro 
than  seven  centuries,  and  which  had  always  looked  upon 
the  education  of  the  people  as  a  religioua  duty.  Old 
Celtic  ecclesiastical  rules  declared  that  it  was  aa  important 
to  teach  boys  and  girla  to  read,  as  to  dispense  the  sacraments, 
and  to  take  part  in  Bind'friend$kip  (oonfeaaion). .  The 
>C&  CtaNM^iM^iriMofy  (Otmlnidfl^  IMS),  iL  S61-SS. 
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Celtic  monastery  had  always  been  an  educational  centre ; 
and  when  Charles  the  Great  established  the  High  Schools 
which  grew  to  be  tlie  older  Univeraities  of  northern 
Europe^  the  Oelfcio  monasteries  furnished  many  of  the 
teaehefa.  The  very  oomplete  edncational  system  of  the 
old  Chnroh  had  been  taken  over  mto  the  Boman  Ghoreh 
whieh  supplanted  it,  under  Queen  Kargsret  and  her  sons. 
Henoe  it  waa  that  the  Cathedral  and  Monastery  Schools 
produced  a  number  of  scholars  who  were  eager  to  eniieh 
their  stores  of  learning  beyond  what  the  mother-oountiy 
could  give  them,  and  the  Scotch  wandering  student  was 
well  known  during  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  One  Scottish  bishop  founded  a  Soots  College 
in  Paris  for  his  oountiymen ;  other  Inshops  obtained  from 
English  kings  sale^nduots  for  their  students  to  reside 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

This  Bcholastio  interoouise  brought  Scotland  in  touch 
ynHAi  the  intellectual  movements  in  Euiopa  Scottish 
students  at  Paris  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Peter  Dubois 
and  William  of  Ockbam  when  tiiey  taught  the  theories 
contained  in  the  Defensor  Pads  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua, 
who  had  expounded  tliat  the  Church  is  not  the  hierarchy, 
but  the  Christian  people,  and  had  denied  both  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The 
Rotuli  Scoti(E^  or  collection  of  safe-conducts  issued  by 
English  monarchs  to  inhabitants  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
show  that  a  continuous  stream  of  Scottish  students  went 
to  tho  English  Universities  from  1357  t-o  1389.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  this  period — that  is,  up  to  1364 — 
the  safe-conducts  applied  for  and  granted  entitled  the 
l>earer8  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  any  other  place 
of  learning  in  England;  but  from  1364  to  1379  Oxford 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  University  frequentetl. 
During  one  of  these  years  (136'))  safe -conducts  were 
given  to  no  fewer  than  eighty-one  Scottish  students  to 
study  in  Oxford.    The  period  was  that  during  which 

1  JMit/»  Seoiitt,  i.  808,  815,  816,  8SS,  826,  838,  829,  849,  861,  859,  877, 
881,  888,  881,  896,  ii.  8,  20,  46, 100. 
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the  inflnoDoe  of  Wiellf  wbb  moat  powerful,  when  Ozioid 
Beethed  with  LoUaidy;  and  the  teaohingi  of  the  gnat 
Befonuer  wete  thus  brought  into  Sootbnd. 

LdUardj  nemB  to  have  made  gteat  progreaBL  In 
1406,  Bobert^  Bake  of  Albany,  was  made  Governor  of 
Scotland,  and  Andrew  Wyntoun  in  his  Metrical  Chronicle 
praises  him  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Church : 

"He  wes  a  constant  Catholike, 
All  LollArd  he  hatjrt  and  hetetike."^ 

¥nm  this  time  down  to  the  veiy  dawn  of  the  Beformar 
tion  we  find  references  to  LoUardy  in  contemporary 
writers  and  in  Acte  of  the  Soots  Parliament;  and  all  the 
earlier  histories  of  the  Beformatioii  movement  In  Scotland 
nlate  the  story  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  and  their  inter- 
view  with  King  James  iv.* 

The  presence  of  Lollard  opinions  in  Scotland  must 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hussites 
in  Bohemia.  In  1433  (July  23rd),  Paul  Craw  or  Crawar 
was  seized,  tried  before  the  Inquisitorial  court,  condemned, 
and  burnt  as  a  heretic.  He  had  brought  letters  from  the 
Hussites  uf  Prag,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  interest  the  Scots  in  the  Hussite  movement — one  of 
the  many  emissaries  who  were  despatched  in  1431  and 
1432  by  Procopius  and  John  Kokycana  into  all  European 
lands.  He  was  found  by  the  Inquisitor  to  be  a  man  in 
mcris  Uteris  et  in  cdUgcUione  Biblicc  promptus  et  cxrrcUatus. 
Knox  tells  us  that  he  was  condemned  for  denying 
transubstantiation,  auricular  confession  to  the  priests,  and 
prayers  to  saints  departed.  We  learn  also  from  Knox 
that  at  his  burning  the  executioner  put  a  ball  of  brass  in 
his  mouth  that  the  people  might  not  hear  his  defence. 
His  execution  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of  LoUardy. 

>  VjntooB,  Ovyyynafe  CVmifMI,  is.  e.  xrri.  S77S,  S774. 

*  For  a  collection  of  these  referenceib  et  The  Scotii$h  HWorirnl  Iteview 
for  April  1904,  pp.  266  f.  Purvey's  revision  of  Wic-lifs  New  Tcdamrnt  waa 
translated  by  Murdoch  Niabet  iuto  Scota.  It  is  being  published  by  th« 
Seottidi  Tnt  Soriety,  TIU  ITew  TUkmmt  «i  Seels,  1 1901,  ii.  1908.  Tht 
tnauktion  «m  iiim1«  about  1520. 
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The  eailier  poems  of  Sir  Bavid  lindsaj  contein  LoIIaid 
opinions  By  the  time  tiiat  these  were  publiahed  (1529- 
1530),  Lathenm  writings  had  foand  their  way  into 
Sootland,  and  maj  have  Infloenoed  the  writer;  bnt  the 
flentimeuto  in  the  Tukmmt  and  CkmpUtytU  of  ihe  Papyngo 
are  more  Lollard  than  Lnthenn. 

The  Bomish  Church  in  Scotland  was  comparatively 
wealthy,  and  the  nide  Scottish  nobles  managed  to  place 
their  younger  sons  in  many  a  fat  living,  with  the  result 
that  the  manners  of  the  clergy  did  little  honour  to  their 
sacred  calling.  Satirists  b^an  to  point  the  moraL  John 
Eow  says : 

"  As  for  the  more  particulare  means  whereby  many  in 
Scotland  ^ot  some  knowledge  of  Grod's  truetb,  in  the  time 
uf  greiit  darkneea,  there  were  some  hooks  sett  ont^  such  as 
Sir  David  Ljndesay  his  poede  npon  the  Skmr  McmmrMUf 
wherein  many  other  treatises  are  conteined,  opening  up 
the  abuses  among  the  Clergie  at  that  tyme ;  Wedderbum  s 
Psabiis  and  Godlie  Ballads,  changing  many  of  the  old 
Popish  songs  unto  Godlie  purposes;  a  Coviplaint  given 
in  by  the  halt,  blinde  and  poore  of  England,  aganis  the 
prelats,  preists,  friers,  and  others  such  kirkmen,  who 
prodigallie  wasted  all  the  tithes  and  kirk  liveings  upon 
their  unlawfnll  pleasures,  so  that  they  oonld  get  no 
SQStentation  nor  releef  as  God  had  ordained.  This  was 
printed  and  came  into  Scotland.  There  were  also  some 
theatricall  playes,  comedies,  and  other  notable  histories 
acted  in  publict;  for  Sir  David  Lindesay  his  Satyre  was 
acted  in  the  Amphitheater  of  St.  Johnestoun  (Perth),  before 
King  James  the  v.,  and  a  gre^it  part  of  the  nobilitie  and 
gen  trie,  fra  morn  to  even,  whilk  made  the  people  sensible 
of  the  darknes  wherein  they  lay,  of  the  wiolcednes  fA  &eir 
kirkmen,  and  did  let  them  see  how  God's  Kirk  ahonld  have 
hene  otherwayes  guvded  nor  it  was ;  all  of  whilk  did  mneh 
good  for  that  tyme.^ 

It  may  he  doubted,  however,  whether  the  Soottish  people 
felt  the  real  stbg  in  such  satires  until  they  b^gan  to  be 

>  Bow,  Hidory  of  the  Kirk  of  SeMmd  from  ihe  year  1668  to  AuguU  16S7 
(BdinlNiijfli,  1842),  p.  6. 
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taaght  hj  preachers  who  had  been  to  Wittenberg,  or  who 

bad  studied  the  writings  of  Luther  and  other  ReformerB, 
or  who  had  learned  from  private  perusal  of  the  Scripturea 
what  it  was  to  be  in  earnest  about  pardon  of  sin  and 
salvation  of  soul. 

Some  of  the  towns  on  the  liast  Coast  were  centres  of 
trade  with  the  Continent,  and  Leith  had  once  been  an 
obscure  member  of  the  great  Hanseatic  Loiigue.  Lutheran 
and  other  tracts  were  smuggled  into  Scotland  from  Camp- 
vere  by  way  of  Leith,  Dundee,  and  Montrose.  The  authori- 
ties were  on  the  alert,  and  tried  put  an  end  to  the 
practice.  In  1525,  Parliament  forbade  strangers  bringing 
Lutheran  books  into  Scotland  on  pain  of  imprisonment  and 
forfeitui-e  of  their  goods  and  ships  ;  ^  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Government  were  informed  that  "  sundry  strangers  and 
others  within  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  were  possessed  of 
Luther's  books,  and  favoured  his  errors  and  false  opinions." 
Two  years  later  (1527),  the  Act  was  made  to  inclade  those 
who  assisted  in  spreading  Lutheran  views.  An  agent  of 
Wolaey  informed  the  Cardinal  that  Scottish  merchants 
were  purchasing  copies  of  Tindale's  New  Testament 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  sending  them  to  Scotland.* 
The  efforts  of  the  Government  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  successfoL  Another  Act  of  Parliament  in  1535 
declared  that  none  but  the  deigy  were  to  be  allowed  to 
porohaae  heietical  books ;  all  others  poasessiiig  snoh  were 
leqniied  to  give  them  up  within  forty  daya*  This  legisla- 
tion clearly  shows  the  spread  of  Reformed  writings  among 
the  people  of  Scotland 

The  first  Scottish  martyr  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Patriok  Hamilton  of  Kinoavel  and 
StanehonseL  He  had  studied  at  Paris  and  Lonvain.  As 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  Paris  in  1520,  he  had  been 
*  there  when  the  writings  of  Lather  were  being  studied  by 
all  learned  men,  including  the  theological  students  of  the 

»  yirt.  Pari.  Scot.,  ii.  295. 

*  Httj  Fleming,  The  HcoUish  Jie/ornuUion,  p.  ISL 
*Aet.  taH.  ScoL  it  341. 
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Sorbonne  (the  theological  faculty).^  Hatnilton  mast  have 
been  impresBed  the  principles  of  the  Gennaii  Beformer, 
and  have  made  no  secret  of  his  views  when  he  returned  to 
Scotland ;  for  in  the  beginmng  of  1527  he  was  a  auapected 
heietie,  and  was  ordered  to  be  Bummoned  .and  aceuBed  as 
aneh.  He  fled  from  Scotland,  went  to  Wittenberg,  waa 
at  tiie  opening  of  Philip  of  Hesse's  new  Evangelioal  Univer- 
mkj  of  Uarbnig  (May  30tfa,  1527),  and  drafted  the  theeea 
for  the  first  academic  Bispatation.*  He  felt  constrained, 
however,  to  return  to  his  native  land  to  testify  against  the 
cofTuptiona  of  the  Boman  Ohnrch,  and  was  preaching  in 
Sootiand  in  the  end  of  antomn  1527.  Hie  saccess 
attending  his  ministry  excited  the  fears  ci  the  prelate& 
He  waa  invited,  or  rather  enticed',  to  St.  Andrews ;  allowed 
for  nearly  a  month  to  preach  and  dispute  in  the  Universify; 
and  was  then  arrested  and  tried  in  the  cathedraL  The 
trial  took  place  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  mid>4ay  he  was 
harried  to  the  stake  (Feb.  27th,  1528).  The  fiie  by  care- 
lessness rather  than  with  intention  was  slow,  and  death 
came  only  after  lin<?ering  hours  of  agony. 

If  the  ecclesia.stic'!il  authorities  thought  to  stamp  out 
the  new  faith  by  this  martyrdom,  they  were  soon  to  discover 
their  mistake.  Alexander  Alane  (Alesius),  who  had  under- 
taken to  convince  Patrick  Hamilton  of  his  errors,  had  been 
himself  converted.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but 
esciiped  to  the  Continent  The  following  years  witnessed 
a  succession  of  martyrs — Henry  Forrest  (1533),  David 
Stratton  and  Norman  Gourlay  (1534),  Duncan  Simpson, 
Forrester,  Keillor,  Beverage,  Forret,  ICussell,  and  Kennedy 

'  Luther  says  so  himself;  cf.  letter  to  Lange  of  April  18th,  1519  ;  De 
Wetto,  Dr.  Martin  LtUhera  Brief c,  Srndschrnbrn,  etc.  (Berlin,  1825-28)  i. 
256  ;  and  Hermii\jard,  Correspondajice  des  li^/onnateurs  dans  Us  pays  de 
langue  frangaisc  (Geneva  and  Paris,  1866-97),  i.  47,  48. 

'  TbaM  tbeiae  were  tnunleted  ftom  tbe  Letin  into  tlie  venieeiilar  by 
Jolin  Firth,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Patridi^s  Maces.  They  are 
printed  in  Fox's  Ae/s  aiui  Monumentn,  and  by  Knox  in  his  ffisfnrif  of  thr 
Jte/ormalion  in  ScoUand ;  Thr  Works  of  John  Knox  eolUeUd  and  edited 
Ay  IkM  Laimg  (Edinlmigh,  1846-64),  i  19/.  For  Fatriok  Hemiltan,  ef. 
Lorimer,  Pairicl-  ffamillon,  the  Jhwt  Awoler  mmI  Mmrtfr  ^  Ae  MM 
B^^mMiiim  (Edinbufgh,  1857X 
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(1589)i  The  odebnted  Geoigp  Bnehanaa  was  imprisoned, 
but  managed  to  escape.^  The  Scots  Parliament  and  Privy 
Coonoil  assisted  the  Churchmen  to  extirpate  the  new  faith 
in  a  series  of  enactments  which  themselyes  bear  witness  to 
its  spread.  In  1540,  in  a  series  of  Acts  (March  14th)  it 
was  declared  that  the  Viigin  Mary  was  "  to  be  reverently 
worshipped,  and  prayers  made  to  her*  for  the  King's  pro- 
sperity, for  peace  with  all  Christian  princes,  for  the  triumph 
of  the  "  Faith  Catholic,*'  aod  that  the  people  "  may  remain 
in  the  faith  and  confonn  to  the  statutes  of  Holy  Kirk." 
Prayers  were  also  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  saints.  It 
was  forbidden  to  argue  against,  or  impugn,  the  papal 
authority  under  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  "goods 
movable  and  immovable."  No  one  is  to  "  cast  down  or 
otherwise  treat  irreverently  or  in  any  ways  dishonour  "  the 
images  of  saints  canonised  by  the  Church.  Heretics  who 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  are  not  to  discuss  with 
others  any  matters  touching  "  our  holy  faith."  No  one 
suspected  of  heresy,  even  if  he  has  recanted,  is  to  be  eligible 
to  hold  any  office,  nor  to  be  admitted  to  the  King's  Council. 
All  who  assist  heretics  are  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
ment. In  1543,  notwithstanding  all  this  legislation,  the 
Lord  Governor  (the  Earl  of  Arran)  had  to  confess  that 
heretics  increase  rapidly,  and  spread  opinions  contrary  to  the 
Church.*  The  terms  of  some  of  these  enactments  show 
that  the  new  faith  had  been  making  converts  among  the 
nobility  ;  and  they  also  indicate  the  chief  points  of  attack 
on  the  Roman  Church  in  Scotland. 

In  1542  (Dec.  14th),  James  V.  died,  leaving  an  infant 
daughter,  Mary  (b.  Dec  8th),  who  became  the  Queen  of 
Scots  when  barely  a  week* old.  Thus  Scotland  was  again 
hamfMiod  with  an  infant  sovereign ;  and  there  was  the 
usual  senonble  for  the  Begenoy,  which  this  time  involved 
questions  of  national  policy  as  well  as  personal  aggran* 
disementi 

^  Buchanan,  Eerum  Scotiearum  Hidaria,  xiv.  (p.  277  in  Koddimui's 
•dition). 

•AtL  M,  ML  IL  Sn,  iL  44& 
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It  wu  the  aettled  policy  of  the  Tudor  kmgB  to  detaoh 
Scotland  from  the  old  Frmah  aUianoe,  end  secue  it  for 
England.  The  marriage  of  Margaret  Tador  to  James  it. 
shows  what  means  thej  thonglit  to  employ,  and  bat  for 
Margaret's  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Angas»  her  second 
husband,  another  wedding  might  hare  bound  the  nations 
firmly  together.  The  French  marriages  of  James  T.,  first 
with  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Ftends  L  (1537X  snd  on  her 
premature  death  with  Mary  of  Guise  (1538),  showed  the 
recoil  of  Scotland  from  the  English  alliance.  James*  death 
gave  Henry  vul  an  opportuiufy  to  renew  his  lather^s 
schemes,  and  his  idea  was  to  betroth  hw  boy  Edward  to  the 
baby  Mary,  and  get  the  **  little  Queen  "  brought  to  England 
for  education.  Many  Scotsmen  thought  the  proposal  a  good 
one  for  their  country,  and  perhaps  more  were  induced  to 
think  80  by  the  mouoy  which  Henry  lavished  ui^ou  them 
to  secure  their  support.  They  nnule  the  English  party  in 
Scotland.  The  policy  of  English  alliance  as  against  French 
alliance  was  complicated  by  the  question  of  religioD. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  character  of  the  English 
Reforniation  at  this  date,  Henry  viiL  had  broken 
thoroughly  with  the  Pajmcy,  and  union  with  England  would 
have  dragged  Scotland  to  revolt  against  the  niediitval 
Church.  The  leader  of  the  French  and  Romanist  party 
in  Scotland  was  David  IJeaton,  certainly  the  ablest  and 
perhaps  the  most  unscrupulous  man  tliere.  He  had  been 
made  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  coadjutor  to  his  aged 
uncle,  in  1538.  In  the  same  month,  Pope  Paul  ill.,  who 
needed  a  Churchman  of  the  highest  rank  to  publish  his  Hull 
agjiiiist  Henry  viii.  in  a  place  as  near  England  as  was 
possible  to  find,  had  sent  hkn  a  Cardinal's  Hat.  The 
Cardinal,  Beaton,  stood  in  Scotland  for  France  and  Rome 
against  England  and  the  Reformation.  The  struggle  for 
the  Regency  in  Scotland  in  1542  carried  with  it  an  inter- 
national and  a  religious  policy.  The  clouds  heralding  the 
storm  which  was  to  destroy  Mary,  gpitbered  round  the 
cradle  of  the  baby  Queen. 

At  first  the  Englisti  faction  prevailed.    The  claims  of 
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the  Queen  Mother  weie  acaioely  oonsidered.  Beaton  pio- 
dnoed  a  will,  said  to  have  been  frandnlently  obtained  from 
the  dying  King,  appointing  him  and  seyeial  of  the  leading 
nobles  of  Scotland,  Governors  of  the  kingdom.  This 
arrangement  was  soon  set  aside,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was 
appointed  Governor  (Jan.  3rd,  1543),  and  Beaton  was 
confined  in  BlackneBs  Castle. 

The  Governor  selected  John  Rough  for  his  chaplain 
and  Thomas  Williams  for  his  preacher,  both  anient 
Reformers.  The  Acts  of  the  previous  reign  against  heresy 
were  modified  to  the  extent  that  men  suspect  of  heresy 
might  enjoy  office,  and  heretics  were  accorded  more 
merciful  treatment.  Moreover,  an  Act  of  Parliament  (March 
15th,  1543)  permitted  the  possession  and  reading  of  a 
good  and  true  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUinieuts. 
But  the  masterful  j>olicy  of  Henry  viii.  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Governor  brought  about  a  change.  Beaton  was 
released  from  Blackness  and  restored  to  his  own  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews ;  the  Governor  dismissed  his  Reformed 
preachera ;  the  Privy  Council  (June  2nd,  1543)  forbade 
on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  all  criticism  of 
the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  and  forbade  the 
possession  of  heretical  books.  In  September,  Arran  and 
Beaton  were  reconciled;  in  December,  the  Parliament 
annulled  the  treaties  with  £ngland  consenting  to  a  marriage 
between  Edward  and  Mary,  and  the  ancient  league  with 
France  was  renewed.  This  was  followed  by  the  revival  of 
perseeation,  and  almost  all  that  had  been  gained  was  lost. 
Henry's  ruthleas  devastation  of  the  Borders  did  not  mend 
matters.  The  more  enlightened  polioj  of  Lord  Protector 
Somerset  ocmkl  not  allay  the  suspicions  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  '  Their  "  little  Queen "  was  sent  to  France  to  be 
educated  by  the  Guises^  "  to  the  end  that  in  hir  youth  she 
should  drynk  of  tibat  lycour,  that  should  remane  with  hir 
all  hir  lyf etymo,  for  a  plague  to  this  realms,  and  lor  hir 
finall  destroctloun.''  * 

^The  Works  John  Knox^  oolUcted  and  edUed  by  David  Laing 
(Bdinbnigh,  1846-64),  L  218. 
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Bufc  if  the  KefomiAtion  movement  was  lodiig  ground 
as  a  national  polioy,  it  was  gaining  strength  as  a  spiritual 
quickening  in  the  hearts  of  the  peopla  George  Wiahart^ 
one  of  the  Wisharts  of  Pittarrow,  who  had  fled  from  peneca- 
tion  in  1538  and  had  wandered  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Switserland,  returned  to  his  najtive  country  about  1543, 
ooDSomed  with  the  desire  to  bear  intnees  for  the  GoepeL 
&  preached  in  Montrose,  and  Dundee  dnring  a  virita- 
tion  of  the  plague,  and  Aynbire.  Beaton's  party  were 
aazums  to  aeeoie  him,  and  after  a  pEeaohing  toor  In  the 
LothiaoB  he  mm  seized  in  Onniston  Hoose  and  handed  ow 
to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  breaking  pledges  he  had 
made,  delivered  him  to  the  CSardinal;  he  lodged  him  in  the 
dungeon  at  St  Andrews  (end  of  Jan.  1646X  and  had  him 
tried  in  the  cathedxal,  when  he  was  flondflmimd  to  tiie  stake 
(March  Ist,  1546X 

Wishart  was  Knox's  foreranner,  and  dnring  this  tour 
in  tiie  Lotiuans,  Enoz  had  been  his  oonstant  companion. 
The  Bomanist  party  had  tried  to  assawmnste  the  bold 
preacher,  and  Knox  oanied  a  two-handed  sword  ready 
to  cut  down  anyone  who  attempted  to  strike  at  t)ie 
missionary  while  he  was  speaking.  All  the  tenderness 
which  lay  beneath  the  Btemness  of  Knox's  diaracter  appears 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  Wishart  in  his  Htstory,  And  to 
Wishart,  Knox  was  the  beloved  discipla  When  he  fore- 
saw that  the  end  was  near,  he  refused  to  allow  Elnox  to 
share  his  daoger.^ 

Assassination  was  a  not  infrequent  way  of  getting  rid  of 
a  political  1  opponent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Beaton's 
death  had  long  been  planned,  not  without  secret  promptings 
from  England.  Three  months  after  Wishart's  martyrdom 
(May  29th,  1546),  Norman  Lesley  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange 
at  the  heatl  of  a  small  band  of  men  broke  into  the  Castle 
of  St.  Andrews  and  slew  the  Cardinal.  They  held  the 
stronghold,  and  the  castle  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  men 
whose  lives  were  threatened  by  the  Government,  and  who 
sympathised  with  the  Englisli  alliance.    The  Grovernmcnt 
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kid  siege  to  tbe  plaoe  bat  were  unable  to  take  it»  and  their 
troops  withdrew.  John  Bough,  who  had  been  Anan's 
Beformed  chaplain,  joined  the  company,  and  b^n  to  pieach 
to  the  people  of  St  Andrawa  Knoz,  who  had  become  a 
marked  man,  and  had  thought  of  taking  refuge  in  Qensuunj, 
was  persnaded  to  enter  the  castle,  and  there,  sorely  against 
his  will,  he  was  almost  forced  to  stand  forth  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Word.  His  first  sermon  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  Scottish  Reformers,  aud  men  began  to 
predict  that  he  would  share  the  fate  of  Wishart.  "  Master 
George  Wisliart  sjMik  never  so  plainelye,  and  yitt  he  was 
brunt:  evin  so  will  he  be."* 

Next  to  nothing  is  known  about  the  early  history  of 
John  Knox.  He  came  into  the  world  at  or  near 
Haddington  in  the  year  1515  *  but  on  what  day  or  month 
remains  hidden.  He  sprang  from  the  commons  of  Scotland, 
and  his  forebeai-s  were  followers  of  the  Earls  of  Bothwell ; 
he  was  a  papal  notary,  aud  in  priest's  orders  in  1540  ;  he 
was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormiston  and 
Longniddry  in  1545;  he  accompanied  Wishart  in 
December  and  January  1545,  154G — these  are  the  facts 
known  about  him  before  he  was  called  to  stand  forward  fis 
a  preacher  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  He  was  then 
thirty-twi) — a  silent,  slow  ripening  man,  with  quite  a 
talent  for  keeping  himself  in  the  background. 

Sjiox's  work  in  the  castle  and  town  of  St  Andrews 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  (July 
1547X  which  battered  the  walls  with  artillery  until  the 
castle  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  and  all  the 
inmatw  were  carried  over  to  France.  They  had  secured 
as  terms  of  surrender  that  their  lives  should  be  spared ; 
that  they  should  be  safely  transported  to  France ;  and  that 
if  they  could  not  accept  tbe  terms  there  offered  to  them 
by  the  French  King,  they  should  be  allowed  to  depart  to 

*  The  IForl-^  of  John  Knox,  etc  i.  192. 

*  Dr.  Hay  Fleiuiug  has  settled  tbe  vexed  question  of  the  date  of  Knox's 
blrlh  in lik«rtld«  ia  tbt  JSoaIkumi  Ibr  S«pt.  1905,  p.  IM ;  oC  AOmmmm, 
Hot.  6tli  and  Dee.  Sid,  1904. 
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any  country  they  might  select  for  their  Bojoum,  save 
Scotland.  It  mi  oot  the  custom,  however,  for  itech 
kiogp  to  keep  laomiBee  made  to  heretios,  and  Knox  and 
his  companionB  were  made  galley-slaves.  For  nineteen 
months  he  had  to  endure  this  living  death,  which  for  long 
drawn  out  torture  can  only  be  compare<l  with  what  the 
Ohriatiane  of  the  earliest  centuries  had  to  suffer  when  they 
were  coudenmed  to  the  mine&  He  had  to  sit  chained 
with  four  or  tax  others  to  the  xowlng  beoobee,  which  were 
aet  at  rig^t  angles  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  without  ehange 
of  posture  by  day,  and  compelled  to  sleeps  stiU  chained, 
under  the  benches  by  night ;  exposed  to  the  elements  day 
and  night  alike;  endurinig  the  lash  of  the  overseer,  who 
paced  up  and  down  the  gsngway  which  ran  between  the 
two  lines  of  benches ;  f ee^ting  on  the  insnffieient  meals  of 
coarse  biscuit  and  porridge  of  oil  and  beans ;  chained  along 
with  the  vilest  malefactors.  The  French  Papists  had 
invented  this  method  of  treating  all  who  differed  from  them 
in  religions  matters.  It  could  scarcely  make  Knox  the 
more  tolerant  of  French  policy  or  of  the  French  religion. 
He  seldom  refers  to  this  terrible  experience.  He  dismisses 
it  with : 

"How  long  I  continewed  prisoneir,  what  tonnent  I 
susteaned  in  the  galaies,  and  what  war  the  sobbes  of  my 
hartc,  is  now  no  time  to  receat:  This  onlie  I  can  nocht 
conceall,  which  mo  than  one  have  hard  me  say,  when  the 
body  was  far  absent  from  Scotland,  that  my  assnrsd  houp 
was,  in  oppin  audience,  to  preache  in  Sanctandrois  befoir  I 
depairtodthislyeff."^ 

The  prisoners  were  released  from  the  galleys  through 
the  instnimentaUty  of  the  English  Government  in  the 
early  months  of  1549,  and  Knox  reached  England  by  the 
7th  of  April.  It  was  there  that  he  began  his  real  work  as 
a  preacher  of  the  Keformation.  He  spent  nearly  five  years 
as  minister  at  Berwick,  at  Newcastle,  and  in  London.  He 
was  twice  oti'ered  preferment — the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Bochester  in  1552,  and  the  vicarage  of  All  Hallows  in 

'  IFork$  qfjohn  Knor^  eto.  L  849. 
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Bread  St,  London,  in  the  beginning  of  1663.  He  xefoaed 
both,  and  was  actoally  snmnumed  before  tbe  Vnvj  Ooonoil 
to  explain  why  he  would  not  aooept  prefennent.'  It  ie 
probable  that  he  had  aomething  to  do  with  the  prodootion 
of  77U  Book  <jf  Oomimen  IVajfer  mid  AdmiiiulraHim  qf  ih$ 
SaawmmU  and  other  MUm  and  Ceremonie$  in  the  Church  of 
JSn^and,  eommonly  called  the  Seeomd  Froiger-Boik 
of  King  Sdwaid  tl  The  rabric  ezphuning  kneeling  at  the 
partaking  of  the  Holy  Supper,  or  at  leaat  one  sentence  in  it, 
ia  moat  probably  dne  to  hia  remonatianoaa  or  auggeationa.* 
The  aooeaalon  of  Maiy  Tudor  to  the  throne  cloeed  hia 
career  in  England ;  but  he  atuok  to  hia  work  long  after  hia 
oompanion  preacheia  had  abandoned  it  He  was  in  London, 
and  had  the  courage  to  rebuke  the  rejoicings  of  the  crowd 
at  her  entry  into  the  capital — a  fearless,  outspoken  man, 
who  could  always  be  depeuded  on  for  doing  what  no  one 
else  dared. 

Knox  got  safely  across  the  Channel,  travelled  through 
France  by  ways  unknown,  and  reached  Geneva.  He 
spent  some  time  with  Calvin,  then  went  on  to  Zurich  to 
see  Bullinger.  He  appears  to  have  been  meditating  deeply 
on  the  condition  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  propounded 
a  set  of  questions  to  these  divines  which  show  that  he  was 
trying  to  formulate  for  himself  the  ])rinci])le8  he  afterwards 
asserted  on  the  rights  of  subjects  to  restrain  tyrannical 
sovereigns,*  The  years  1554-58,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  end  of  1555,  were  spent  on 
the  Continent,  but  were  important  for  his  future  work  in 
Scotland.  They  witnessed  the  troubles  in  the  Frankfort 
congregation  of  English  exiles,  where  iCnox's  broad-minded 

>  Caldemood,  The  SUtory  ^  A§  KMt  ^  SoaOmd  (Edinbmgh,  1848-49) 

L  280-81. 

*  Lorimer,  Mm  Kwn  and  iU  Ohwrek  ef  England  (London,  1875),  pp. 
98/.  TkMvaMa\M%fi\MUMiA\aTkiTmIAtmrfU$wUk0lh0rDo^ 

tet  forth  hy  Authority  in  the  reiyn  of  King  Edtrard  the  Sixth  (Cambridgl, 
1842),  p.  283.    The  vohinio  is  one  of  the  Parker  Sooit-ty's  piiMications. 

'  The  qaestioiui  will  be  Tound  in  the  volumes,  Origittal  Letters^  published 
1ijtlM.PtelMr  Mutj  {OmbtiigBr IWy,  p.  745 ;  aad  ia  ^  IFM  ^Jtkn 
iTiMB,  €|9.  m.  391. 
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toleration  and  straightforward  action  stands  in  noble 
contrast  with  the  narrow-minded  and  crooked  policy  of  his 
opponents.  They  were  the  time  of  his  peaceful  and  happy 
ministrations  among  the  refugees  at  Geneva.  They  made 
him  familiar  with  the  leading  Protestants  of  France  and 
of  Switzerland*  and  taught  him  the  inner  political  condition 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  explain  Knox's  constant 
and  accnrate  information  in  later  years,  when  he  seemed  to 
learn  about  the  doingp  of  continental  statesmen  as  early  as 
Cecil,  with  all  the  resources  of  the  English  Foreign  Office 
behind  him.  Above  all,  they  made  him  see  that,  humanly 
speaking,  the  fate  of  the  whole  Beformation  movement  was 
bound  up  with  an  alliance  between  a  Fxotestant  £ngland 
and  a  Protestant  Scotland. 

Knox  returned  to  Scotland  for  a  brief  visit  of  about 
ten  months  (Sept'1555*-Jnly  1556).  He  exhorted  those 
who  visited  him  in  his  lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  and  made 
preaching'  tonr^,  dispensing  the  Lord's  Sapper  according  to 
the  Reformed  rite  on  several  oooasionsL  He  visited  Don, 
CSalder  House,  Bair,  Ayr,  Ochiltie^  and  several  other  places, 
and  was  welcomed  in  the  houses  of  many  of  the  nobility. 
He  left  for  Geneva  in  July,  having  found  time  to  marry 
his  first  wifCb  Marjory  Bowes,  ■  moor  mumMsima,  and  "a 
wife  whose  like  is  not  to  be  found  everywhere,"  ^  Calvin  calls 
her,—- and  having  put  some  additional  force  into  the  growing 
FkotestsntiBDi  of  his  native  land.  He  tells  us  that  most 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Meams  band  thame  selfis, 
to  the  uttermost  of  thase  powetisi  to  manteane  the  trew 
preaching  of  the  Kvangell  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  God  should 
offer  unto  thame  preacheris  and  opportunitie  "^whether 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing,  is  not  certain.* 

In  1557  (Dec  3rd)  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  deiiuite  organisation.    It  took  a 

>  Calvin  to  Knux  (April  28rd,  1561) ;  Calvin  to  Goodman  (Apiil  2drd, 
1561);  Th»  Wurkt  ^        JTimb,  ete^  tL  124,  195 ;  of.  OrfvM  Oftsn 

(Amsterdam,  1667),  ix.  Epixtdcs  et  liesponm,  p.  150. 

>  The  Works  of  John  Knox,  etc.  i.  251  ;  D.  Hay  Fleming,  Th»  Stary  9f 
tkt  ScoUiah  CavenatUs  in  Chdline  (Edii^burgij,  1904),  p.  6. 
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fonn  fiMnOiar  enough  in  the  oayil  history  of  the  ooontijr, 
where  the  torbnlent  ehanoter  of  the  Soottidi  barons  and 
the  weaknesB  of  the  ceatral  anthoritj  led  to  constBiit 
oonfederatums  to  carry  out  with  safety  enterprises  some- 
times legal  and  sometimes  oatside  the  law.  The  oon- 
federates  promised  to  assist  each  other  in  the  work 
proposed,  and  to  defend  each  other  from  the  consequences 
following.  Such  agreements  were  often  drafted  in  l^gel 
fashion  by  paUie  notaries,  and  made  binding  hy  all  forms 
of  legal  seemity  Imown.  The  lords  €f  the  Congregation, 
as  they  came  to  be  oalled,  followed  a  prevailing  custom 
when  they  promised^ 

"Befoir  the  Majestie  of  God  and  His  eongregationn,  that 
we  (be  His  grace)  shall  with  all  diligence  oontlniudly  apply 

our  hole  power,  substance,  and  our  verray  lyves,  to 
manteane,  sett  ford  ward,  and  eetabliah  the  most  blessed 
word  of  God  and  His  Congregatioun ;  and  shall  laubour  at 
our  possibilitie  to  have  faytiifuU  Ministeris  purely  and 
trewlie  to  minister  Christis  Evangell  and  Sacramentes  to 
His  peopla*** 

This  "Sand  snbserived  by  the  Lords*  was  the  first 
(if  the  promise  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Meams  be 
excepted)  of  the  many  Covenants  funons  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Reformed.*  It  was  an  old 
Scottish  naage  now  impregnated  with  a  new  spiritoal 
meaningi  and  become  a  public  promise  to  God,  after  Old 
Testament  fashion,  to  be  foithful  to  His  word  and  guidance. 

This  important  act  had  immediate  oonsequences.  The 
confederated  Lords  sent  letters  to  Knoz,  then  at  Geneva, 
and  to  Calvin,  urging  the  return  of  the  Scottish  Befdrmer 
to  his  native  land.  They  also  passed  two  notable  re- 
solutions : 

"  First,  It  is  thought  expedient,  devised  and  ordeaned  that 
in  all  parochines  of  this  Bealme  the  Common  Prayeria  (prob- 

*  For  fba  Oommiti  of  tiM  Sootlidi  Oboroh,  of.  D.  Haj  flming^ 
Shrf  ^the  StMtUh  CvmitMU  «»  OiMim  (Bdittbrnift,  1904). 
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ably  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  vi.*)  be  redd  owklie 
(weekly)  on  Sounday,  and  other  festuall  dayis,  publictlie  in 
the  Paroche  KirkiB,  with  the  Lessonis  of  the  New  and  Old 
TeBtament,  oonforme  to  the  ordour  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayeria :  And  yf  the  oorattis  of  the  parochynes  he  qualified 
to  cause  thame  to  reid  the  samyn ;  and  yf  thei  be  nott,  or 
yf  thei  refutaf^  that  the  maist  qualified  in  the  parieh  use 
and  read  the  same.  Secouiidly,  it  is  thought  necessare  that 
doctrin,  preacheing  and  inter  pre  tatioun  of  Scriptures  be 
had  and  used  privatlie  in  Qwyet  housis,  without  great  con- 
veutionis  of  the  people  tharto,  whill  afterward  that  God 
move  the  Prince  to  grant  publict  preacheing  be  faithful  and 
trew  mimateris."' 

The  Earl  of  Aigyle  aet  the  example  hy  maintaining 
John  Doog^  and  making  him  preach  pnblidy  in  hia 
manaion. 

Thia  conduet  evidently  alanned  the  Queen  Mother, 
who  had  been  made  B^gent  in  1654  (April  12th),  and 
ahe  attempted  to  atir  the  Primate  to  exerdae  hia  powera 
for  the  repreeaion  of  hereqr.  The  Arohbiahop  wrote  to 
Arg)  le  urging  him  to  diamiaa  Douglas,  apologising  at  the 
aame  time  for  hia  inteilerence  by  saying  that  the  Queen 
wondered  that  he  conld  "thde"  peiaona  with  perverted 
doctrine  within  hia  dioceea 

Another  step  in  advance  was  taken  some  time  in  1558, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  Congregaiion,  the  whole 
company  of  those  in  Scotland  who  sincerely  accepted  the 
Evangeliciil  Eeformation,  "  the  face  of  a  Church,"  by  the 
creation  and  recognition  of  an  authority  which  could 
exercise  discipline.  A  number  of  elders  were  chosen 
**  by  common  election/'  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  brethren 
promised  obedience.  The  lack  of  a  publicly  recognised 
,  ministry  was  supplied  by  laymen,  who  gave  themselves 
to  the  work  of  exhortation  ^  and  at  the  head  of  them  was 

^  Cecil,  wiitiDg  to  Throekmorton  in  Paris  (Jaly  9th,  1559),  says  that  in 
Scotland  '*  tibey  delim  the  parisli  ohurebes  of  altan,  and  nceive  th« 
■ervioe  of  the  Church  of  England  aocoiding  to  King  Ed«r»id*i  book** 
{Calendar     SUUe  Papers,  Eliuihcth,  ForHttn^  1688^,  p.  Wf), 

*  JAc  H^orki^Jokn  Knox,  etc.  i.  276. 
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to  be  found  Enkiiie  of  Dan.   The  fint  rognlaiiy  oonstitated 
Beformed  ohuroh  in  Scotland  was  in  the  town  of  Dundee.^ 

The  oiganiflation  gave  the  Ptoteetant  leaden  boldneaSk 
and,  through  Sir  James  Sandilands,  they  petitioned  the 
Kegent  to  permit  them  to  worship  publicly  aooording  to 
the  Beformed  fuhion,  and  to  reform  the  wicked  lives  of 
the  dergy.  This  led  to  the  offer  of  a  oompromise,  whicYi 
was  at  once  rqeoted,  as  it  wonld  have  ocnnpelled  the 
Beformed  to  reverence  the  Mass,  and  to  approve  of  prayers 
to  the  saints.  The  Queen  Mother  then  permitted  public 
worship,  save  in  Leith  and  Edinburgh.  The  Lords  of 
the  Coiigrej^ation  next  demanded  a  suspension  of  tlie  laws 
which  gave  the  clergy  power  to  try  and  punish  heresy, 
until  a  General  Council,  lawfully  assembled,  should  decide 
upon  points  then  delmteil  in  religion ;  and  that  all 
suspected  of  heresy  should  have  a  fair  trial  before 
"  temporal  judges."  *  When  the  Regent,  who  gave  them 
"amyable  lookis  and  good  wokK's  in  aboundance,"  refused 
to  allow  their  petition  to  come  before  the  Estates,  and 
kept  it  "  close  in  hir  pocket,"  the  Reformers  resolved  to  go 
to  Parliament  directly  with  another  petition,  in  which 
they  declared  that  since  they  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  a  reformation,  tliey  had  resolved  to  follow  their 
own  consciences  in  matters  of  religion ;  that  they  would 
defend  themselves  and  all  of  their  way  of  tliinking  if 
attacked ;  that  if  tumults  arose  in  consequence,  the  blame 
was  with  those  who  refused  a  just  reformation ;  and  that 
in  forwarding  this  petition  they  had  nothing  in  view  but 
the  reformation  of  abnaes  in  religion.* 

Knox  had  been  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  the 
Lords  Erskine  and  Lorn,  and  James  Stewart  (afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Moray),  to  return  to  Scotland  in  1567/    He  . 
reached  Dieppe  in  October,  and  fonnd  letters  awaiting 
him  which  told  him  that  the  times  were  not  ripe.  The 

*  The  Works  of  John  Kwa,  etc  L  800.  *  iM  eto.  L  801-12. 

>  Ibid.  etc.  i.  313. 

^Tbo  oomqwndMM  wfU  Iw  CmwI  in  TIU  WmU^Mm  Knox,  etr.  L 
987/..  iY.  261/. 
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answer  he  eent  sparred  ihe  Befommig  lords  to  oonsfeltate 
Uie  Band  of  Beoember  1657.  It  was  whOe  he  was  at 
Dieppe,  dhafiog  at  the  news  he  had  xeoeiTed»  that  he 
oompoeed  the  violent  treatise*  entitled  The  Fim  JMast  ^ 
the  TnnmpU  againel  the  MbmtmtB  B^gimmU  if  Wamen^ — 
a  book  which  did  more  to  hamper  his  future  than  any- 
thing else.  The  state  of  tilings  was  exasperating  to  a 
man  who  longed  to  be  at  work  in  Scotland  or  England. 

Bloody  "  Mary  in  England  was  hounding  on  her  officials 
to  bom  Knox's  co-religionists,  and  the  BeformattoD,  which 
had  made  so  much  progress  nnder  Edward  yj^  seemed  to 
be  entirely  overthrown ;  while  Maty  of  Onise,  the  Queen 
Mother.and  B^gent  in  Scotland,  was  indtiiig  the  unwilling 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  to  make  use  of  Us  legatine  and 
episcopal  powers  to  repress  the  beUevers  of  his  native  land. 
But  as  chance  would  have  it,  Mary  Tudor  was  dead  before 
the  pamphlet  was  widely  known,  and  the  Queen  whom  of 
all  others  he  desired  to  conciliate  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  had  made  William  Cecil,  the 
staimchest  of  Protestants,  her  Secretary  of  State.  She 
could  scarcely  avoid  believing  that  the  Blast  was  meant 
for  her;  and,  even  if  not,  it  was  based  on  such  general 
principles  that  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  one  wliose 
throne  was  still  insecure.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Queen  never  forgave  the  vehement  writer, 
and  that  the  Blast  was  a  continual  obstacle  to  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  Scottish  Reformer  and  his 
English  allies.*  If  Knox  would  never  confess  publicly  to 
<|ueeus,  whether  to  Elizabeth  Tudor  or  to  Mary  Stuart, 
that  he  had  done  wrong,  he  was  ready  to  say  to  a  friend 
whom  he  loved : 

*'My  rude  vehemende  and  inconsidered  affirmations, 
which  may  rather  appear  to  proceed  from  color  then  of 
zeal  and  reason,  I  do  not  excuse."' 

>  The  JVorktofJohn  Knox,  etc.  iv.  349. 

*  Caltmimr  of  Blah  Pujfcrs,  Fortign  Series^  m  A$  Aign  of  BUmbdh, 
1SS9^,  pp.  73,  77  ;  JS58^,  pp.  SOf^  SIO. 

*  Ths  W^rka  afj«hn  Kwm^  etc.  v.  ft. 
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It  was  tiie  worn  for  Knox  and  for  Sootland,  lor  the 
reign  of  women  had  b^guu  Gbarka  T.»  Frands  L,  and 
Henry  tul  had  passed  awaj^  and  the  destinies  of  Europe 
were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  £liaibeth»  CSatherine  da'  Medid* 
liaiy  Stuart,  and  Philip  of  Spain,  the  most  felinel j  feminine 
of  the  lour. 

Events  marohed  fast  in  Scotland  after  Knox  returned 
in  the  early  summer  of  1659.  The  Queen  Regent  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Ckmgregation  were  f^ng  eadi  other, 
deteRdned  on  a  trial  of  strength.  Knox  reaehod 
Edinburgh  on  May  2nd,  1659,  and  hurried  on  to  Dundee, 
where  the  Beformed  had  gathered  in  some  force.  They 
had  reeolved  to  support  their  brethren  in  maintaining  public 
worship  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  in  repressing  "  idolatrie "  in  all  towns  where  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  declared  for  the  Reformed 
religion.  The  Regent  threw  down  the  gauntlet  by  sum- 
moning the  preachers  to  appear  beforo  her,  and  by  iiihiliiting 
their  preaching.  The  Lords  took  it  up  by  resolving  that 
they  would  answer  the  summons  and  appear  along  with 
their  preachers.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Regent 
(May  6th,  1559)  by  "  The  professouris  of  Christis  Evangel! 
in  the  realme  of  Scotland,"  It  was  an  admirable  statement 
of  the  principles  of  the  Scottiab  Reformation,  and  may  be 
thus  summarised : 

"  It  records  the  hope,  once  entertained  by  the  writera, 
that  God  would  make  her  the  instrument  of  setting  up  and 
maintMuing  his  Word  and  true  worship,  of  defending  his 
oongregation,  and  of  downputtin^  all  idolatry,  abomination, 
and  superstition  in  the  r^m;  it  expresses  their  grief  on 
learning  that  she  was  determined  to  do  the  very  opponite ; 
it  warns  her  against  crossing  the  bounds  of  her  own  oHice, 
and  usurping  a  power  in  Christ's  kingdom  which  did  not 
belong  to  her;  it  distinguishes  clearly  between  the  civil 
jurisdiction  and  the  spintual;  it  asks  her  to  recall  her 
letters  inhibiting  Qods  messengers;  it  insiets  that  His 
messw  ought  to  be  recdved  even  though  the  speaker 
should  lack  the  ordinary  vocation;  it  claims  that  the 
ministers  who  bad  been  inhibited  were  sent  by  God,  and 
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were  also  called  according  to  Scriptural  order  ;  it  points  out 
that  her  commands  must  be  disobeyed  if  contrary  to  God's, 
and  that  the  enemies  were  craftily  inducing  her  to  com- 
mand unjust  things  so  that  the  proleBson,  when  thej  dis- 
obeyed, might  he  condemned  for  sedition  and  rebellion;  it 
pled  with  her  to  have  pity  on  those  who  were  seeking  the 
glory  of  God  and  her  true  obedience ;  it  declared  that,  by 
God's  help,  they  would  go  forward  in  the  way  they  had 
b^^n,  that  they  would  receive  and  assist  His  ministers 
and  Word,  and  that  they  would  never  join  themselves  again 
to  the  abominations  they  had  forsaken,  though  all  the 
powers  on  earth  should  command  them  to  do  so ;  it  conveyed 
their  hnmUe  snbmission  to  her,  in  all  obedience  due  to  her 
in  peacCi  in  war,  in  body,  in  goods  and  in  lands ;  and  it 
closed  ivith  the  prayer  that  the  eternal  God  would  instruct, 
strengthen,  and  lead  her  by  His  S^iit  in  the  way  that  was 
acceptable  to  Him."  ^ 

Then  began  a  series  of  trials  of  strength  in  which  the 
Begsnt  had  generally  the  better,  because  she  was  supplied 
with  disciplined  troops  from  Iteice»  which  were  more  than 
a  match  for  the  f^dal  levies  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion. The  uprising  of  the  people  against  the  Begent  and 
the  Prelates  was  characterised,  as  in  France  and  the 
Low  Countries,  with  an  outbreak  of  iconoclasm  which  did 
no  good  to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  iliree  countries 
the  "  raschall  multitude "  could  not  be  restrained  by  the 
exhortation  of  the  preachers  nor  by  the  commandment 
of  the  magistrates  from  destroying  "the  places  of 
idolatrie."* 

From  the  beginning,  Knox  had  seen  that  the  Reformers 
had  small  hope  of  ultimate  success  unless  they  were  aided 
from  England ;  and  he  wjis  encouraged  to  expect  help 
because  he  knew  that  the  salvation  of  Protestant  England 
lay  in  its  support  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in 
Scotland. 

The  years  from  1559  to  1567  were  the  most  critical 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Keformation.    The  existence 

*  This  ranuiMiy  has  bem  taken  from  Dr.  Hay  Fleming**  idininblo  littk 

book,        Scotlhh  Itfformation  (E(liii1>urgh, 
>  The  Works  o/John  Kmx,  etc  i.  319. 
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of  the  Protestantism  of  all  Europe  was  involved  in  the 
struggle  in  Scotland;  and  for  the  first  and  perhaps  last 
time  in  her  histoiy  the  eyes  that  had  the  furthest  vimon, 
whether  in  Bome,  for  centuries  the  citadel  of  medisBvaliBiii, 
or  in  Geneva,  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  were  turned 
towards  the  little  backward  northern  kingdom.  Th^ 
watched  the  birth-throes  of  a  new  nation,  a  British  nation 
which  was  coming  into  being.  Two  peoples,  long  heredi- 
tazy  foes,  were  coalescing;  the  Bomanists  in  England  le- 
cognised  the  Scottish  Queen  as  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
and  the  Ftotestants  in  SooUand  looked  for  aid  to  their 
brethren  in  England.  The  qnestion  was :  Would  the  new 
nation  aooept  the  Befomied  religion,  or  wonld  tiie  reaction 
trinmph?  If  Enoz  and  the  Oongt^tion  gained  the 
npper  hand  in  Scotland,  and  if  Cecil  was  able  to  guide 
England  in  the  way  he  meant  to  lead  it  (and  the  two  men 
were  neoeesaxjto  each  other,  and  knew  itX  then  the  Befor- 
mation  was  saf a  If  Scotland  codd  be  kept  for  France 
and  the  Boman  Church,  and  its  Bomanist  Queen  make 
good  her  claim  to  the  English  timme,  then  the  Beformatkm 
would  be  crushed  noi  merely  within  Great  Britain,  but  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  alsa  So  thought  the 
politicians,  secular  and  eeelcsMistical,  in  Bome  and  Geneva, 
in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  in  London.  The  European  situation 
had  been  summed  up  by  Cecil :  "  The  Emperor  is  aiming 
at  the  sovereignty  of  Europe,  which  he  cannot  obtain  with- 
out the  suppression  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and,  unless 
he  crushes  England,  he  cannot  crush  the  Eeformation." 
In  this  peril  a  Scotland  controlled  by  the  Guises  would 
liave  been  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  Reformation. 

In  1559  the  odds  seemed  in  favour  of  reaction,  if  only 
its  supporters  were  whole -bear ted  enough  to  put  aside  for 
the  time  national  rivalries.  The  Treaty  of  Cateau- 
Cambresis,  concluded  scarcely  a  month  before  Knox  reached 
Scotland  (April  1559),  had  secret  clauses  which  bound 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  crush  the  Protest^mtism 
of  Euioi)e,  in  terms  whioh  made  the  young  I'rince  of 
Orange,  when  he  learned  thum,  vow  silently  to  devote  his 
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life  to  protect  his  fellow-countrymen  and  drive  the  "  scum 
of  the  Spaniards "  out  of  the  Netherlands.  Henry  ii.  of 
France,  with  his  Edict  of  Chateaubriand  and  his  Chamhre 
Ardente,  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  Lorraine 
to  counsel  him,  and  Diana  of  Poitiers  to  keep  him  up  to 
the  mark,  was  doing  his  best  to  exterminate  the  Protestants 
of  France.  Dr.  Christopher  Mundt  kept  reporting  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Minister  the  symptoms  of  a 
general  combination  against  the  Protestants  of  Europe — 
symptoms  ranging  from  a  proposed  conquest  of  Denmark 
to  the  Emperor's  forbidding  members  of  his  Household  to 
attend  Protestant  services.^  Throckmorton  wrote  almost 
passionately  from  Paris  urging  Cecil  to  support  the  Scottish 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  ;  and  even  Dr.  Mundt  in  Strass- 
butg  saw  that  the  struggle  in  Scotland  was  the  meet 
important  fact  in  the  European  situation.* 

Yet  it  was  difficult  for  Cecil  to  send  the  aid  which 
Knox  and  the  Soottiab  ProteBtants  needed  sorely.  It 
meant  that  the  sovereign  of  one  country  aided  men  of 
another  oouitry  who  were  de  jure  zebels  against  their  own 
sovereign.  It  seemed  a  hasaidons  policy  in  the  case  of 
a  Queen  like  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  yet  freed  from  the 
danger  arising  from  rebellious  subjeetSb  There  was  France, 
with  which  England  had  just  made  peao&  Cecil  had 
difficulties  with  Elizabeth.  She  did  not  like  Calvin  him- 
sell  She  had  no  sympathy  with  his  theology,  which,  with 
its  ming^  sob  and  hosanna,  stizred  the  hearts  of 'oppressed 
peoples.  There  was  Knox  and  his  Jfarf,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  appealing  to  the  oommonalfy  of  his  conntiy.    **  God 

'  Oblmtfar  ^  Slak  Faftn,  Jbra^w  SMm,     tk$  Mdgn  ^  MMbttk, 

JSS8S9,  pp.  246,  269 ;  1659-60,  p.  182.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Mundtfi 
correspondence  ia  interesting,  and  shows  that  art«r  the  Treaty  of  Cateau- 
Cambr^ns  oontinoal  incidents  occurred  showing  that  the  Eomanists  wer« 
regaining  the  bofM  of  wprming  the  whole  Proleetaat  movement. 

'  IbidL  1S69-60,  p.  68  :  "All  good  men  hope  that  England,  warned  bj 
thf  dangeni  of  others,  will  take  care,  by  disaimuldtion  atul  art.  that  the 
nation  near  to  itself,  whose  t-auso  is  the  same  aH  her  own,  shall  not  be 
first  deserted  and  then  overwhelnied  "  {Dr,  JiuncU  to  Cecil,  Oct.  29tb, 
166B). 
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keep  08  from  such  yisitations  as  Knockes  hath  attempted 
in  Scotland ;  the  people  to  be  orderers  of  things ! "  wrote 
Dr.  Ptoker  to  Cecil  on  the  6th  of  November.^  Yet  Cecil 
knew — no  man  better — that  if  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion failed  there  was  little  hope  for  a  Protestant  England, 
and  that  EUcabeth's  crown  and  Dr.  Parkor^s  mitre  depended 
on  the  YkUttj  of  Knox  in  Scotland. 

He  watched  the  struggle  across  the  border.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  as  early  as  July  8th,  1559,  that  assist- 
ance must  be  given  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  "  with 
all  fEur  promises  fiz8t»  next  with  mon^,  and  last  with 
arms."*  The  second  stage  of  his  pKigramme  was  reached 
in  November;  and,  two  days  before  the  AiehbiBhop  of 
Csnterbuiy  was  piously  invoking  CKid's  help  to  keep 
Knox's  Influences  out  of  Enghmd,  Cecil  had  resolved  to 
send  money  to  Scotland  and  to  entrust  its  distribution  to 
Knox,  The  memorandum  runs:  Knox  to  be  a  counsel 
with  the  payments,  to  see  that  they  be  employed  to  the 
ocnnmon  action.^ 

Hie  third  stage— assistance  with  aims — came  sooner 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  condition  of  France 
became  more  favourable.  Henry  IL  had  died  (July  10th, 
1559),  and  the  Guises  ruled  France  through  their  niece 
Mary  and  her  sickly  devoted  husband.  But  the  Bourbon 
Princes  and  many  of  the  higher  nobles  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  sudden  rise  of  a  family  which  had  been  French  for 
only  two  generations,  and  the  easiest  way  to  annoy  them 
was  to  favour  publicly  or  secretly  "  those  of  the  religion." 
There  was  unrest  in  France.  "  Beat  the  iron  while  it  is 
hot,"  Throckmorton  wrote  from  Paris ;  "  their  fair  tiatter- 
ings  and  sweet  language  are  only  to  gain  time."*  Cecil 
struck.  He  had  a  sore  battle  with  his  royal  mistress,  but 
be  won.*    An  arrangement  was  come  to  between  England 

^  Calendar  qf  State  Parent  Foreign  Series,  of  the  JUign  Elimbdh^ 
16S9-60,  p.  84. 

*  aid.  J6S8-S9,  p.  966,  OeeU  to  Ci^  Jnly  8th,  1669. 

»  n-vf.  ir,r,o-r,n,  p.  79.  *  Ibid.  p.  868. 

*  Cf.  \m  pathetic  letter  offering  to  migD.   lltid,  p.  186  «• 
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and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  acting  on  behalf  *of 
the  second  person  of  the  realm  of  Scotland "  (Treaty  of 
Berwick,  May  10th,  1560).^  An  English  fleet  entered 
the  Firth  of  Forth ;  an  Enghsh  army  beleaguered  the 
French  troops  in  Leith  Fort ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
Fiance  was  obliged  to  let  go  its  hold  on  Scotland,  and 
never  thoroughly  recovered  it  (Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  July 
6th,  1560).^  The  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  people 
saw  in  the  English  victory  only  their  deliyerance  from 
French  tyranny,  and  for  the  first  time  a  conquering  English 
anny  left  the  Scottish  soil  followed  by  blessings  and  not 
cnx8e&  The  Scottish  Liturgy,  which  had  contained 
IVoytfV  used  in  the  Churchs$  iff  SeoUand  in  the  time  of  their 
pemcuiionbjftheFnnehmm,  was  enriched  bja  Thanksgiving 
imto  Ood  n^ItT  oiUT  dtUiwnmee  fnm  ike  tgnmnf  of  the 
FntnAmen;  wUh  prayen  made  for  the  eontimumeB  of  the 
peaei  UhiriBd  the  realme  of  Bngkmd  and  Sootkmd,  which 
oontained  the  following  petition: 

"And  seeing  that  when  we  by  our  owne  power  were 
altogether  unable  to  have  freed  ourselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  strangers,  and  from  the  bondage  and  thraldome  pretended 
against  us,  Thou  of  thyue  especial  goodnes  didst  move  the 
hearts  of  our  neighbours  (of  whom  we  deserved  no  such 
favour)  to  take  upon  them  the  common  burthen  with  us» 
and  for  our  deliverance  not  only  to  spend  the  lives  of  many, 
but  also  to  hazarde  the  estate  and  tranquillity  of  their 
Realmc  and  commonwealth :  Grant  unto  us,  0  Lord,  that 
with  such  reverence  we  may  remember  thy  benefits  received 
that  after  this  in  our  defaute  we  never  enter  into  bostilitie 
against  the  Bealme  and  nation  of  England."  * 

The  Kegent  had  died  during  the  course  of  the 
hostilities,  and  GecO,  following  and  improving  upon  the 

'  The  Duke  of  CMtellerault  (Earl  of  Arran)  was  next  in  succession  after 
Hary  and  her  oflfspring  ;  cf.  a  curious  note  on  liim  and  his  doings,  ibid. 
p.  24  ft.    For  the  Treaty,  cf.  CtUctidar  of  StaU  Fapera  reiating  to  Scotland 

*  Calendar  of  StaU  Faptn,  Fenign  StHm,  ^the  Reigm  ^  EtAuhdh. 

mOSU  pp.  172-78. 

*  Tht  Worh»  of  John  Knox,  etc.  ri  d09,  818,  814. 
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wise  policy  of  Fkoteotor  Somenet^  Uit  it  eafmHy  (o  llie 
Soote  to  settle  their  own  affairiw^ 

Now  or  never  was  the  opportunity  for  Knox  and  the 
Lords  of  tiie  OoDgregatum.  They  had  not  been  Idle  doring 
the  months  sinoe  Knox  had  arrived  in  Seotland.  They 
had  strengthened  tiie  ties  uniting  them  by  three  additional 
Bands.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregation  of  the  West 
with  the  GongregatioDB  of  Fife,  Perth,  Dundee,  Angus, 
Mearns,  and  Montroee,  held  in  Perth  (May  3l8t,  1559), 
they  had  covenanted  to  spare  neither 

"labonriSp  goodis^  snbstanois,  bodyis,  and  lives,  in  mantean- 

ing  the  libertie  of  the  haiU  Gongregatioun  and  everie  member 
thairof,  aganis  whateomevir  power  that  shall  intend  truhill 
lor  the  cans  of  religion."* 

They  had  renewed  this  Band  in  Edinburgh  on  July 
13th;  and  at  Stirling  (Aug.  1st)  they  bad  oovenanted, 

''that  nane  of  us  sail  in  traieis  earning  pas  to  the 
Quenis  Graee  Dowriare,  to  talk  or  oommon  with  hir  for 
any  letter  without  consent  of  the 'rest  and  commone 
eonsttltationn.*** 

They  had  the  bitter  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
although  the  French  troops  and  officers  of  the  Regent 
were  too  strong  for  them  in  the  field,  the  insolence  and 
rapine  of  these  foreigners  was  rousing  all  ranks  and  classes 
in  Scotland  to  see  that  their  only  deliverance  lay  in  the 
Enghsh  alhanoe  and  the  triumph  of  the  Kcformation.  The 
Bamdot  1560  (April  27 tb)  included,  with  "  the  nobilitie, 
barronis,  and  gentilmen  professing  Chryst  Jesus  in  Soot- 
land  .  .  .  dyveris  utheris  that  joyint  with  us,  for  expelling 
of  the  French  army :  amangis  qnham  the  £rle  of  Hontlie 
was  principall."  * 

The  Estates  or  Parliament  met  in  £dinbiiKgh  on 

*  "  Mstters  of  reUgion  to  be  pMa«d  over  in  eilenoe  "  {Cakndar  ^JSM$ 
Paper$t  etc  p.  178). 

•iMLLSSS.  «iMiLiiSL 
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Jtdy  lOtb,  1560.  Keitber  the  French  nor  the  Englidi 
eoklien  had  lefl;  so  they  adjoarned  to  Angmfr  lit,  and 
agpun  to  the  8th.^ 

Meanwhile  Knox  and  the  Congregation  were  boey. 
The  Beformer  exoelled  himaelf  in  the  pulpit  of  St  Gilee*, 
leetoring  daily  on  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Haggai  (on 
the  bnilding  of  the  Temple) — ^a  doctrine  proper  for  the 
tiraa"*   Bandolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  Aug.  15tii: 

"  Sermons  are  daylie,  and  greate  audience ;  though  dyvers 
of  the  nobles  present  ar  not  resolved  in  religion,  yet  do 
thei  repayre  to  the  prechyngee,  wliich  gevethe  a  good  hope 
to  maynie  that  God  wyll  bowe  their  hartes."  * 

The  Congregation  held  a  great  thanksgiviug  service 
in  St.  Giles' ;  and  after  it  arranged  for  eight  fully  con- 
stituted churches,  and  appointed  five  superintendents  in 
matters  of  religion.*  They  also  prepared  a  petition  for 
Parliament  asking  for  a  settlement  of  the  religious  question 
in  the  way  they  dasired.*  At  the  request  of  the  Estates 
or  rarliament,  Kno.x  and  five  companions  prepared  The 
Con/essioun  of  Faith  profes-s^ii  and  belevit  he  the  Protestant  is 
within  the  Bealme  of  Scotland,  which  was  ratified  and  ap- 
proved as  "  hailsome  and  sound  doctrine,  groundit  upoun 
the  infallible  trewth  of  Godis  Word."  It  was  afterwards 
iaeued  by  the  Estates  as  the  "  summe  of  that  doctrin  quhilk 
we  professe,  and  for  the  quhilk  we  haif  sustenit  infamy  and 
daingear."*  Seven  days  later  (Aug.  24tb),  the  Estates 
decreed  that  "  the  Bischope  of  Borne  havena  joiisdictionn 
nor  aathoritie  in  this  Bealme  in  tjmes  coming";  they 

>  Cf.  Calendar  ^  OuU  Hapin  fdaUmg  t9  Spotltmd  mid  Mrnif  ^ 

8eoU,  i.  456-62. 

*  The  Works  <ifJokm  Knox,  et&  iL  88. 

^  Oatmiar  tf  8iaU  Jlywii  fMSmg  to  Seattamd  amd  Mary  Qwm  cf  Scots, 
L461. 

«  Spottkwooda^  JKMMy  ^f  tkt  (OimtK  ^  SMkmd  (Bdinbwgh,  1847),  L 

its. 

•  TKe  Works  of  John  Knox,  etc  iL  89. 

•IhUL  H  W;  (Dnnlop's)  CMUcUm  ^  Qm^mtnim  ^  JWIIk»  slok 
(DUabuii^  1722)  iL  17, 18. 
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annulled  all  AotB  of  pievioiis  Burliamenta  wluch  wm  oon- 
Irary  to  tbe  Ctademaa.  of  Faith ;  and  th^  forbade  the 
flaying,  hearing,  or  being  present  at  Mase,  under  penalty  of 
confifloation  of  gooda  and  bodily  pnniahment  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrates  for  the  first  offonoe,  of  banish- 
ment lor  the  second,  and  of  death  for  the  third.^  These 
severe  penalties,  however,  weie  by  no  means  rigidly  enforced. 
Lesley  (Boman  GathoUo  Bishop  of  Boss)  says  in  his 

"The  clemency  of  the  heretic  nnbles  must  not  be  left 
unmentioned,  since  at  that  time  they  exiled  few  Catholic 
on  the  score  of  religion,  imprifloned  fewer,  and  put  none  to 
death,"* 

One  thing  still  required  to  be  done— to  draft  a 
oonstitntion  for  the  new  Protestant  Church.  The  work 
was  committed  to  the  same  ministers  who  had  oompOed 
the  Confession.  They  had  been  asked  to  prepare  it  as 
early  as  April  29th,  and  th^  had  it  ready  for  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  within  a  month.  It  was  not 
approved  by  the  Estates;  but  was  ordered  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  general  meeting,  and  was  meanwhile 
translated  into  Latin,  to  be  sent  to  Calvin,  Yiret,  and  Beza 
in  Geneva.'  The  delay  seemed  to  some  to  arise  from  the 
unwillingness  of  many  of  the  lords  to  see  "  their  carnal 
liberty  and  worldly  commoditie  impaired  " ;  *  but  another 
cause  was  also  at  work.  Cecil  evidently  wished  that 
the  Church  in  Scotland  should  be  uniform  with  the  Church 
in  England,  and  had  instructed  Randolph  to  press  this 
question  of  uniformity.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  with 
statesmen  of  both  countries — pressed  on  Scotland  by 
England  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  l.,  and 
by  Scotland  on  England  in  tbe  Soleum  League  and 

'  Ad.  Pari.  Scot.  iL  626-86. 

^  Lesley,  Jh  JMm  QuUb  SeoUnm  (BMiiiatjM  (Mh  Jfidinboigh), 

p.  637. 

*  Calemiar  qf  State  Papers  rekUiitg  to  SeoUand  and  Mary  Qiuen  0/  ^itatt, 
L  478,  in  Alvttar  flrom  Budolpb  to  Oedl  of  Aqg.  2Stlb 
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Covenant  fiandolph  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  snch 
uniformity  was  an  impossibility.^ 

The  Confession  of  ike  Faith  and  Doctrine,  Believed  and 
Frofemd  hy  the  Protestants  of  Scotland,  was  tianslated  into 
Lal^,  and,  under  the  title  Gonfes$io  Scotieana,  occupiee  an 
honoured  place  in  the  ooUections  of  the  creeds  of  the 
Beformed  Churchea  It  remained  the  qrmbol  of  the 
Ghnrob  of  Scotland  during  the  fimt  stormy  oentniy  of  its 
existence.  It  was  displaced  by  the  Westmbster  Oon- 
lenion  in  1647,  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  later 
document  was  **  in  nothing  contrary  "  to  the  former ;  and 
continued  authoritatiye  long  after  that  date.*  Drawn  up 
in  haste  by  a  small  number  of  theologians,  it  is  more 
sympathetic  and  human  than  most  creeds,  and  has  com* 
mended  itself  to  many  who  object  to  the  impersonal  logic 
of  the  Westminster  Gonfession.*  The  first  sentence  of  the 
prefooe  gives  the  tone  to  the  whole : 

"Lang  have  we  thirsted,  dear  Brethren,  to  have  notified 
to  the  Warld  the  Sum  of  that  Doctrine  quhilk  we  professe, 
and  for  quhilk  we  have  susteined  Infamie  and  Danger ;  Bot 
sik  has  bene  the  Eage  of  Sathane  agaiuis  us,  and  againis 
Christ  Jesus  his  eternal  Veritie  latlie  now  againe  born 
amangst  us,  that  to  this  daie  na  Time  has  been  graunted 
unto  us  to  deur  our  Consciences  as  maist  gladlie  we  wald 
have  done.*** 

The  preface  also  puts  more  clearly  than  any  Mt«ilMfc» 
document  save  the  First  Conf essbn  of  Basel  the  reverence 

^  Cattnttarq^  SUtU  Paper*  rtlabimg  to  SeotUuid  and  Mary  Queen  qf  SeaU, 
L  471,  471. 

'  The  Scott  Gonfe.Hsion  is  to  be  foimd  in  (Dnnlop's)  CoUeetion  of  Confessiom 
of  Faith,  CaUchhm'f,  Dirrctorir$,  Books  of  ZHsciplitu,  etc,  of  Public  Authority 
in  the  Church  oj  Scotiand  (Edinbuigh,  1722),  iL  13/.,  where  the  Scots  and 
th*  ]Atinv>nfam»M«|iriiited1npnii]lal  edmins;  in  8eliiffliONHb^ll« 
JBemigeliealPntakmiOkmrthes  (Londra,  1877),  pp.  417/. ;  nadtheUtiB 
rereion  alone  in  Niemeycr,  Collectio  Con/esnonum  in  Ecclesiis  JRr/ormatis 
publtcaiarum  {lje}\)7.ig,  1840),  pp.  340  ff.  For  a  statement  of  its  characteristics, 
cf.  Mitchell,  The  ScoUtsh  Re/ormalion  (Baird  Lecture  for  1899,  Edinburgh. 
1900),  pp.  99/. 

*  As  Edwsrd  Irving,  of.  CollecUd  WrUing$  (London,  1864),  L  Ml/. 

*  (Dnntop's)  CoUeetim  ^  C^mmmm^  ote.  ^  1»-18. 
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Idt  bj  the  early  Befonnen  lor  tlie  Word  of  God  and  the 
lenmioiatkm  of  any  dum  to  m&llibilify  of  interpreta- 
tion: 

"Protestand  that  gif  onie  man  will  note  in  this  our 
confessioun  onie  Artickle  repugnand  to  Gods  halie  word, 
that  it  wald  pleis  him  of  his  gentleness  and  for  christian 
charities  sake  to  admonish  ns  of  the  same  in  writing ;  and  we 
upon  onr  hononxee  and  ^delitie,  be  Goda  grace  do  promise 
unto  bim  satisfaction  fra  the  mouth  of  God,  tbftt  Is  fra  hia 
bnly  scriptures,  or  else  lefoxmation  of  that  quhilk  he  sal 
pxove  to  be  amisse." 

The  Confession  itself  contains  the  truths  common  to 
the  Kefornied  creeds  of  the  Reformation.  It  contains  all 
the  CEcumeniail  ductrines,  as  they  have  been  called — that 
is,  the  truths  taught  in  the  early  CEcumenical  Councils, 
and  embodied  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds ;  and 
adds  those  doctrines  of  grace,  of  pardon,  and  of  enlighten- 
ment through  Word  and  Spirit  which  were  brought  into 
special  prominence  by  the  Reformation  revival  of  religion. 
The  Confession  is  more  remarkable  for  quaint  suggestive- 
ness  of  titles  than  for  any  special  j)eculiarity  of  doctrine. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  revelation  is  defined  by  itself,  apart 
from  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Bevelation  of  the  Promise."  Election  is  treated  according 
to  the  view  of  earlier  Calvinism  as  a  means  of  grace,  and 
an  evidence  of  the  "invincible  power"  of  the  Godhead  in 
salvation.  The  "  notes  by  which  the  true  Kirk  is  discerned 
from  the  false  "  are  said  to  be  the  true  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline  rightly  administered.  The 
authority  of  Scriptnfee  ia  said  to  come  from  God,  and  to 
depend  neither  "on  man  nor  angela";  and  the  Church 
knows  them  to  be  tme,  becanae  "  the  trqe  kirk  always 
heareth  and  obeyeth  the  voice  of  bar  own  spouse  and 
pastor* 

Bandolph  says  In  a  letter  to  Cecil  (September  7th, 
1560)  that  before  the  Conffsesion  was  publicly  read  it  was 
revised  by  Letbington  and  Lord  James  Stewart,  who  "  dyd 
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mytigate  the  austeritie  of  maynie  wordes  and  sentences," 
and  that  a  certain  article  which  dealt  with  the  "  dysobediena 
that  subjects  owe  unto  their  magistrates "  was  advised  to 
be  left  out.^  Thus  amended  it  was  read  over,  and  then 
re-read  article  by  article  in  the  Estates,  and  passed 
without  alteration,'  —  "no  man  preeeat  g^insayiDg." * 
When  it  was  read  before  the  Estates : 

**  Maynie  offered  to  sheede  ther  blude  in  defence  of  the 
sama  The  old  Lord  of  Lynaay,  as  grave  and  goodly  a  man 
as  ever  I  sawe,  said,  *  I  have  lyved  maynie  yeres,  I  am  the 
eldsBt  in  thys  Ck)mpagQie  of  my  sorts ;  nowe  that  yt  hathe 
pleased  God  to  lett  me  see  thys  daye  wher  so  maynie  nobles 
and  other  have  allowed  so  wortbie  a  work,  I  wUl  say  with 
Simion,  Nunc  dimittis,' "  * 

A  copy  was  sent  to  Geeil,  and  Maitland  of  Lethingtcm 
assured  him  that  if  there  was  anything  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  which  the  English  Minister  misliked,  "It  may 
eyther  be  changed  (if  the  mater  so  permit)  or  at  least  In 
some  thy ng  qualifieed";  which  shows  the.  anxiety  of  the 
Scots  to  keep  step  with  tiieir  English  allies.* 

The  authors  of  the  Oonfession  were  asked  to  draw 
up  a  short  statement  showing  how  a  Reformed  Church 
could  best  be  governed.  The  result  was  the  remark- 
able document  which  was  afterwards  called  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  or  the  Polide  arid  Discipline  of  the 
Church.^  It  provided  for  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  kirk-sessions,  synods,  and  general  assemblies ;  and 
recognised  as  office-bearers  in  the  Church,  ministers, 
teachers,  elders,  deacons,  superintendents,  and  readers. 

^  Calendtur  9f  BtaU  Fa^pen  tdaling  to  ScoUand  and  Mary  Queen  ^  Scolt, 
L  477,  478. 

•  Tke  WMti^Jtkm Kmox,  vie.  iL  181. 

>MMhr  ^  akiU  naftn,  •to.  i  466.  JMUmd  t9  CttU  (Aogiut 

18th). 

«  Jbid.  L  467,  JtamMph  to  Cecil  (August  19th}. 

*Jbid.  L  470,  MaUlmidioCecii  (Septraiber  18th). 

•Par  •  dcMsriptioii  of  flw  Fbrd  Book  of  Dtsetplim,  et  Mitohttlt,  Tk» 
Senflixh  Jtrfonnaiion,  etc.  pp.  144/*.  The  document  tlMlf  it  to  be  fooild  ia 
(l)unlop'a)  CoUeUion  <tf  Cm^mioM,  etc  ii.  616/. 
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Hie  authors  of  this  Book  of  Discipline  professed  to  go 
directly  to  Scripture  for  the  outlines  of  the  system  of 
Qborch  government  which  they  advised  their  counfcrym^ 
to  adopts  and  their  profession  was  undoabtedly  sincerd  and 
likewise  just  They  were,  however,  all  of  them  men 
in  sympathy  with  Calvin,  and  had  had  personal 
interooune  with  the  Protestants  of  France.  Their  fonn 
of  government  is  clearly  inspired  by  Calvin's  ideas  as 
stated  in  his  IntUtution,  and  follows  closely  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Ordinances  of  the  French  Church.  The  offices  of 
superintendent  and  reader  were  added  to  the  nsoal  three- 
fold or  fonifbld  Fresbytenan  form  of  government  The 
lonner  was  dne  to  the  muettled  state  of  the  ooontrj 
and  the  ecaioity  of  Ftotestant  pastors.  The  Stqnr- 
inimidmiiU  took  ohaige  of  distriets  oonesponding  not 
vetjr  ezaodj  with  the  Episcopal  dioceses*  and  were  ordered 
to  make  annual  reports  to  the  General.  Assembly  of  the 
eoolesiastical  and  religioDB  state  of  thdr  provinoeSp  and 
to  preach  in  the  various  drarohes  in  their  district  The 
Beaden  owed  their  existence  to  the  small  number  of  Fto- 
testant pastom,  to  the  great  importance  attached  ' by  the 
early  Scottish  Beformera  to  on  educated  ministry,  and  also 
to  the  difficulty  of  pioouring  funds  for  the  support  of 
pastors  in  every  parish.  They  were  of  two  classes— those 
of  a  higher  grade,  who  were  permitted  to  deliver  addresses 
and  who  were  sailed  MsAcrten;  and  those  of  the  lower 
grade,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  "  distinctly  "  the  Common 
Prayers  and  the  Scriptures.  Both  classes  were  expected 
to  teach  the  younger  children.  Exhorters  who  studied 
theology  diligently  and  satisfied  the  synod  of  their  leaiiiiiig 
could  rise  to  be  ministers.  The  Book  of  Discipline  contains 
a  chapter  on  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  which  urges  the 
necessity  of  preserving  monies  possessed  by  the  Church 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  the  support  of  education, 
and  the  help  of  the  poor.  The  presence  of  this  chapter 
prevented  the  book  being  accepted  by  the  Estates  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Hie  barons,  greater 
and  lesser,  who  sat  there  had  in  too  many  cases  appropriated 
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the  ''pateimonj  of  the  Kirk"  to  their  own  private  uses, 
and  were  unwilling  to  sign  a  document  whioh  condemned 
their  conduct  The  Book  of  Discipline  approved  hj  the 
General  Assembly,  and  oagned  by  a  large  number  of  the 
nobles  and  burgesses,  never  reoeived  the  l^gal  aaootioa 
aooorded  to  the  Confession. 

The  General  Aflsembly  of  the  Reformed  Choroh  of 
Sootland  met  lor  the  fint  time  in  1560 ;  and  thereafter, 
in  spite  of  the  straggle  In  which  the  Ghnzoh  was  involved, 
meetings  were  held  generally  twice  a  year»  sometimes  oftener, 
and  the  Ohnroh  was  organised  for  active  work. 

A  third  book,  varioosly  celled  The  Book  af  (kminum 
(Mur}  TKt  Order  nf  Qtuma,  and  now  frequently  Kmoofo 
lAbwrgy,  was  a  directeiy  for  the  public  worship  and 
services  of  the  Ghurch.  It  was  nsnally  Ixrand  np  with 
a  metrical  version  of  the  Bmlms^  and  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  iWm  Jloofti 

Otthin*»  CbtaAtmi  was  translated  and  ordered  to  be 
need  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  faith.  Later, 
the  Bmddberg  CfateeMom  was  translated  and  annotated  for 
the  same  purpose.  They  were  both  superseded  by  Craig's 
Cato^um,  which  in  its  turn  gave  way  to  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  CaieehierM  of  the  Westminster  Divines.' 

The  democratic  ideas  of  Presbyterianism,  enforced  by 
the  practical  necessity  of  trusting  in  the  people,  made 
the  Scotch  Reformers  pay  great  attention  to  education. 
All  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  whether  in  Germany, 
France,  or  Holland,  had  felt  the  importance  of  enlighten- 
ing the  commonalty ;  but  perhaps  Scotland  and  Holland 
were  the  two  countries  where  the  attempt  was  most 
successful.  Tlie  education  of  the  people  was  no  new 
thing  in  Scotland  ;  and  although  in  the  troublous  times 
before  and  during   the  Reformation   high  schools  had 

*  For  th«  Book  of  Common  Order,  cf.  Mitchell's  ScottiA  Rrformation^ 
pp.  188 jf.  The  Book  itself  is  to  be  found  in  (Dunlop's)  ColUetum  qf 
Coiifr$rions,  ii.  888/.  U  hsa  Wn  pablishedwith  learned  preiGw)e  mad  notes 
hf  Sprott  and  Ldahnuui  (Bdinlmii^,  1868). 

'Bonar's  Catrchimm  ^  the  SeoUi$h  Re/orfmHm  (LoodOB,  186S); 
(Dunlop's)  CoUtUum  ^  CkntfmkmB,  etc  iL  189-382. 
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diaappeared  and  the  UnivecBitifle  had  decayed,-  rtill  the 
craving  for  leaning  had  not  altogether  died  out  Knox 
and  his  friend  Qeoige  Baehaoan  had  a  magnifioent 
aoheme  of  endowing  eehoolB  in  every  paiiah,  high 
achools  or  ooU^geB  in  all  important  towns,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  power  and  inflnenoe  of  the  UnivetBtties. 
Their  scheme,  owing  to  the  greed  of  the  Barons,  who  had 
odsed  the  Church  properly,  was  little  more  than  a  devout 
imagination ;  hut  it  kid  hold  on  the  mind  of  Scotland,  and 
the  lack  of  endowments  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  craving  of  the  people  for  education.  The  three 
Universities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  took 
new  life,  and  a  fourth,  the  Universitj  of  Edinburgh,  was 
founded.  Scotch  students  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
continental  schools  of  learning,  and  who  had  embraced 
the  Beformed  faith,  were  employed  to  superintend  the 
newly-organised  educational  system  of  the  country,  and 
the  whole  organisation  was  brought  into  sympathy  with 
the  everyday  life  of  the  people  by  the  preference  given 
to  day  schools  over  boarding  schools,  and  by  a  system  of 
inspection  by  the  most  pious  and  learned  men  in  each 
circle  of  parishes.  Knox  also  was  prepared  to  order 
compulsory  attendance  at  school  on  the  part  of  two 
classes  of  society,  the  upper  and  the  lower — the  middle 
class  he  thought  might  be  trusted  to  its  own  natural 
desire  for  learning ;  and  he  wished  to  see  the  State  so 
exercise  power  and  patronage  as  to  lay  hold  on  all  youths 
"of  parts"  and  compel  them  to  proceed  to  the  high 
schools  and  Universities,  that  the  commonwealth  might 
get  the  greatest  good  of  their  service. 

The  form  of  Church  government  given  in  the  Firs^t 
Book  of  Discipline  represented  rather  an  outline  requiring 
to  be  filled  in  than  a  picture  of  what  actually  existed  for 
many  a  year  after  1560.  It  provided  for  a  form  of 
Church  government  by  ecclesiastical  councils  rising  from 
the  Session  of  the  individual  congregation  up  to  a 
National  Assembly,  and  its  first  requisite  was  a  fully 
organised  church  m  every  parish  ruled  by  a  minister 
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with  his  Senum  or  oonnoil  of  EMfln  and  liii  bodj  of 
Deaoona  But  there  was  a  great  lack  of  meii  having  the 
neoeeaazy  amotmt  of  education  to  be  ordained  as  nmustersy 
and  oonaeqnently  there  were  few  taXfy  equipped  con« 
gregattona  The  first  court  in  enatence  was  the  Kirk- 
Seaaion ;  it  waa  in  being  in  every  organiaed  congregation. 
The  aeoond  in  order  of  time  waa  the  Qeneral  Aaaemblj. 
Ita  first  meeting  was  in  Edinburgh,  Deo.  20th,  1560. 
Forty-two  members  were  present,  of  whom  only  six  were 
ministera  These  were  the  small  b^ginnhigB  from  which 
it  grew.  The  Synods  came  into  ezlBtence  later.  At  first 
they  were  yearly  gatherings  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Superintendent's  diBtrict^  to  which  each  congregation 
within  the  district  was  asked  to  send  an  Elder  and  a 
Beacon.  The  Court  of  the  Presbytery  came  latest  into 
existence;  it  had  its  beginnings  in  the  "weekly  exercise." 

The  work  had  been  rapidly  done.  Barely  a  year 
had  elapsed  Ix^tween  the  return  of  Knox  to  Scotland  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  religion  by  the  Estates. 
Calviu  wrote  from  Geneva  (Nov.  8th,  1559): 

"As  we  wonder  it  roeceas  ineiedible  in  so  short  a  time, 
80  also  we  giro  great  thanks  to  God,  whose  special  blessing 
here  shines  forth." 

And  Knox  himself,  writing  from  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  says:^ 

"We  doe  nothing  but  goe  about  Jericho,  blowini?  with 
trumpets,  as  God  giveth  strength,  hoping  victorie  by  his 
power  alone."* 

But  dangers  had  been  imminent;  shot  at  through 
his  window,  deadly  ambushea  set,  and  the  man'a  poweia 
taxed  almost  beyond  endurance: 

"  In  twenty-four  hours  I  have  not  four  free  to  natural! 
test  and  ease  of  thia  wicked  carcass  •  «  .  I  haye  nead  of  a 

»  77m;  fForkt  of  John  Knox,  etc.  vi.  96. 

•  Ibid,  vi  78.  JTmoc  to  Mn,  Anm  LoeJtx  (Sept.  and,  IMSV 
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good  and  an  assured  horse,  for  great  watch  is  laid  for  my 
apprehension,  and  large  money  promissed  till  any  that  shaU 
kyU  me."  ^ 

If  the  victory  had  been  won,  it  was  not  secured.  The 
sovereigns  Mary  and  Francis  had  refused  to  ratify  the 
Acts  of  their  Estates;  and  it  was  not  until  Mary  was 
deposed  in  1567  that  the  Acts  of  the  Estates  of  1560 
were  legally  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  of  Scotland. 
Fnmois  IL  died  in  1560  (Deo.  5th),  and  Mary  the 
young  and  widowed  Queen  retumed  to  her  native  land 
(Aug.  19th,  1561).  Her  coming  was  looked  lorwaid  to 
with  dread  by  the  party  of  the  Beformation. 

There  wan  sbondant  reason  for  alarm.  Mary  was 
Ihe  Stuart  Queen;  she  represented  France,  the  old 
hersditaiy  ally ;  she  had  been  trained  from  childhood  by  a 
oonsainniate  poUttoiatt  and  deadly  enemy  of  the  Bef orma- 
tion,  her  uncle  the  CSardinal  of  Lonaine,  to  be  his 
mstroineDt  to  win  back  Sootknd  and  England  to  the 
.  deadliest  type  of  Bomanism.  She  was  a  lovely  ereatore, 
and  was,  bsaides,  gifted  with  a  power  of  personal  f asoinatum 
grsater  than  her  physkal  charms,  and  such  as  no  other 
woman  of  her  time  possessed ;  she  had  a  sweet  caressing 
Toice,  beantifiil  hands;  and  not  leas^  she  had  a  gift 
of  tears  at  command.  She  had  been  brought  up  at  a 
Oonrt  where  women  were  tanght  to  use  all  snch  charms 
to  win  men  for  political  endsL  The  Bteadmn  volant  de  la 
lUme  had  not  come  into  existence  when  Mary  left 
France,  bnt  its  recruits  were  ready,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  her  companions.  She  had  made  it  clearly 
understood  that  she  meant  to  overthrow  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland.*  Her  unscrupulous  character  was  already 
known  to  Knox  and  the  other  Protestant  leaders. 
Nine  days  before  her  marriage  she  had  signed  deeda 
guaranteeing  the  ancient  liberties  and  independence  of 

>  Th4  Work§  ^  Mm  JTmob^      SS,  Kmtm  lo  Gfvgvnf  Mfto»  (Oet 
SSid,  1550). 

'  Calendar    SiaU  fioftn  nUMmf  to  Sfolkmi  and  Maty  Qtum^SttlB, 

I  507,  53tf. 
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Scotland;  six  days  after  her  marriage  she  and  her 
husband  had  appended  their  signatures  to  the  same 
deeds;  but  twenty  days  before  her  wedding  she  had 
secretly  signed  away  these  very  liberties,  and  had  made 
Scotland  a  mere  appanage  of  France.^  They  sus]x?cted 
that  the  party  in  France  whose  figure-heati  she  was, 
would  stick  at  no  crime  to  carry  out  their  designs,  and 
bad  shown  what  they  were  ready  to  do  by  poisoning 
four  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  sent  to  Paris  for  their 
young  Queen's  wedding,  became  they  refused  to  allow 
Fhuicis  to  be  immediately  crowned  King  of  Scotland.' 
They  knew  how  apt  a  pupil  she  had  already  shown 
berself  in  their  scbool,  when  she  led  her  boy  liusband 
and  ber  ladies  for  a  walk  round  the  Castle  of  Aniboise,  to 
see  the  bodies  of  dozens  of  Protestants  hung  from  lintels 
and  tornts,  and  to  contemplate  "the  fair  dnstere  of 
grapes  which  the  grey  stones  had  {nodaoed."  * 

It  was  scarcely  wonderful  that  Lord  James,  Morton, 
and  Lethingtun,  were  it  not  for  obedience'  sake, "  cared  not . 
thoughe  theie  never  saw  ber  fsoe,"  and  felt  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  them  but  in  Elizabeth's  protection. 
As  for  Knox,  we  are  told :  "  Mr.  Knox  is  determined  to 
abide  the  uttermost,  and  others  will  not  leave  him  till 
God  have  taken  his  life  and  theirs  together."^  What 
use  might  she  not  make  of  these  fSascinationB  of  hers  on 
the  vain,  turbulent  nobles  of  Scotland  f  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  but  for  the  passionate  womanly  impulse — so 
like  a  Stuart* — ^whldi  made  her  fling  herself  first  into 
the  arms  of  Damley  and  then  of  Bothwell,  and  but  for 

'  Hay  Fleming,  ifoiy  Qtum  €f  SeoU  (London,  1897),  pp.  28,  24,  and 

210,  211. 

•jwtf.  pp.  2s,m, 

VI.  i.  18  (Paris,  1904). 

*  Calendar  ^  StaU  Fapen  relating  to  Scotland  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scott, 

*  "  Dm  LebtD  gdiebt  mid  dfo  Km*  HeOmI, 

Und  den  Frauen  das  Hen  gepeben. 

Und  zuletzt  einen  Kuaa  aaf  dM  blat'ge  Qtrttrt^ 

Dm  ut  ciu  SlturtlebflD." 
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Knox,  she  might  have  snooeeded  in  re-eBtabliaihing  Pbpeiy 
in  Sootiand  and  in  reducing  Protestant  Eng^d  ? 

Oedl  himself  was  not  without  his  feara,  and  urged  the 
Brotestanto  in  Scotland  to  stand  firm.  Banddph's  answer 
shows  how  much  he  trusted  Knox's  tenacity,  however  much 
he  might  sometimes  deprecate  his  violence : 

"Where  your  honour  exhortethe  ua  to  stowteness,  I 

assure  you  the  voyce  of  one  man  is  hable  in  one  hower  to 
put  more  lyf  in  m  than  five  hundred  tiompettos  Gontynu- 
ally  blusteringe  in  our  eares/'  ^ 

He  was  able  to  write  after  Mary's  arrival : 

"She  (Mary)  was  four  dajB  without  Mass;  the  next 

Sunday  after  arrival  she  had  it  said  in  her  chapel  by  a 
f^eench  priest.  There  were  at  it  besides  her  uncles  and  her 
own  Household,  the  Earle  of  Montrose,  Lord  Graham  .  .  . 
the  rest  were  at  Mr.  Knox  sermon,  as  great  a  number  as 
ever  was  any  day."" 

Mary's  advisers,  her  uncles,  knew  how  dangerous  the 
state  of  Scotland  was  for  their  designs,  and  counselled  her 
to  temporise  and  gradually  win  over  the  leading  Reforming 
nobles  to  her  side.  The  young  Queen  entered  on  her 
task  with  some  zest.  She  insisted  on  having  Mass  for  her 
own  household ;  but  she  would  maintain,  she  promised,  the 
laws  which  had  made  the  Mass  illegal  in  Scotland ;  and  it 
says  a  great  deal  for  her  powers  of  fascination  and  dissimu- 
lation that  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  Reforming  nobles 
that  she  did  not  win  over  to  believe  in  her  sincerity  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  that  even  the  sagacious  Randolph 
seemed  for  a  time  to  credit  that  she  meant  what  she  said.* 
Knox  alone  in  Scotland  read  her  character  and  paid  unwill- 
ing tribute  to  her  abilities  from  his  first  interview  with  her/ 

1651. 

*Ibid.  i.  647. 

*That it  tbe  impreMion  wKkb  Ut  Ittttan  giv<»  mt.  Ot  Oaimdar,  eto. 
pp.  666-409. 

*  "If  tlMnbeiioiinh«rftpmidiiiiiid,«enllyirtt,«Bdaaiadan 
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He  saw  that  she  had  been  thoroughlj  trained  by  hef 
uncles,  and  especially  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  that 
it  was  hoplfifla  to  expect  anytbing  like  lair  dealing  from 
her: 

"  In  verry  dead  hir  bole  piooeadiBgp  do  declayr  that  the 
GardiiialleB  leesona  ar  so  deaplie  prented  in  hir  heart,  that 

the  substance  and  the  qualitie  ar  liek  to  perische  together. 
I  wold  be  glaid  to  be  deceaved,  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  la 
communication  with  her,  I  eapyed  anoh  oiaft  as  I  have  not 
found  in  such  aige."  ^ 

Maitland  of  Lethington  thought  otherwiaa    Writing  to 
Oaoa  (Oot  26th»  1561)  he  says: 

"  You  know  the  vehemency  of  Mr.  Knox  spreit,  which 
cannot  be  brydled.  ...  I  wold  wishe  he  shold  deale  with 
her  more  gently,  being  a  young  princess  unpersuaded."* 

It  was  thought  that  Mary  might  be  led  to  adopt  the 
Befonnatoi  if  she  were  only  tenderly  guided.  When 
Mary's  private  correspondence  is  read,  iriien  the  secret 
knowledge  which  her  co-religionists  abroad  bad  of  her  designs 
is  studied  and  known,  it  can  be  seen  how  true  was  Knox's 
reading  of  her  character  and  of  her  intention&'  He  stood 
firm,  almost  alone  at  times  amoqg  the  leading  men,  but 
faithfully  supported  by  the  ctmimons  of  Scotland.* 

Then  b^gaa  the  stniggle  between  ^e  fssomating  Queen, 
Maty  Stuart,  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  tiie  French 
Benaissanoe,  and  the  unbending  preacher,  trained  in  the 
sternest  school  of  the  Befoimation  movement — a  struggle 
which  was  so  picturesque,  in  which  the  two  opponents  had 
each  such  strongly  marked  individuality,  and  in  which  the 

against  God  and  His  truth,  my  jodgment  £aUeth  me"  {The  Worketif  John 
KnoZf  etc.  ii  286). 

^  Th$  WMt$^J9hm  JCmte, ele.  vL  ISI^  IMmrpnm  JTnoBto Ml (Oet 

7th,  1561). 

*  Calmiat  ^  SUtUFofmniittitmgio  ScaUamd  and  Mairy  Qium  Seats, 
I  565. 

*  For  raxmniiy  of  evidence,  of.  Hay  Fleming,  Mary  Qumh  tf  Scots,  pp.  • 
iS7-<8. 

« For  suamwiy  of  tridtsoo,  ct  Haj  Fttniiig,  Mmrjf  Qumn  af  Sects,  pfw 
263. 
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aooesBoiieB  were  ao  dramatio,  that  the  Bpectator  inaeoflibly 
beoomes  absorbed  in  the  permal  aide  of  the  oonilictv  and 
ia  tempted  to  forget  that  it  was  part  of  a  Bevolation  which 
waa  eonwlaiiig  the  whde  of  middle  and  weatem  Europa 

A  good  deal  haa  been  written  about  the  mdeneas  with 
which  Knox  assailed  Marj  in  public  and  in  private,  and 
his  conversations  with  her  are  continually  referred  to  but 
seldom  quoted  in  full.  It  is  forgotten  that  it  was  Mary 
who  wished  to  try  her  gifts  of  fascination  on  the  preacher, 
just  as  Catherine  de'  Medici  tried  to  charm  de  B^ze  before 
Poissy;  that  Knox  never  sought  an  interview;  that  he 
never  approached  the  Court  unless  he  was  summoned  by 
the  sovereign  to  her  presence ;  that  lie  was  deferential  aa  a 
subject  should  be ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  compelled 
by  Mary  herself  to  speak  on  themes  for  which  he  was  ready 
to  lay  down  his  life  that  he  displayed  a  sternness  which 
monarchs  seldom  experience  in  those  to  whom  they  give 
audience.  What  makes  these  interviews  stand  forth  in 
history  is  that  they  exhibit  the  first  clash  of  autocratic 
kingship  and  the  hitherto  unknown  power  of  the  [>eople. 
It  was  an  age  in  which  sovereigns  were  everywhere  gaining 
despotic  power,  when  the  might  of  feudal  barons  was  btfing 
broken,  when  the  commonalty  was  dumb.  A  young  Queen, 
whoae  training  from  childhood  had  stamped  indelibly  on 
her  character  that  kingship  meant  the  poasocflion  of  un- 
limited autocratic  privileges  before  which  everything  must 
give  way,  who  had  seen  that  none  in  France  bad  dared 
diapute  the  will  of  her  aickly,  dull  boy-husband  simply 
beiAuae  he  was  King,  waa  anddenlj  confronted  bj  aomething 
above  and  beyond  her  oomprehenaion : 

"  *  What  have  ye  to  do,'  said  aehe» '  with  my  mariage  ? 
Or  what  ar  ye  within  this  Commounwealth  ? '  *  A  svhject 
borne  unthin  the  same'  said  he, '  Madam.  And  albeit  I  neather 
be  Erie,  Lord,  nor  Barroun  within  it,  yitt  hes  d-od  maid  me 
(how  abject  that  ever  I  be  in  your  eyes)  a  profitable  member 
within  tlie  same.*"* 

>  The  Wm^tfMm  Kwa,  els.  IL  888. 
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Modem  demooraoj  eame  into  bmng  in  that  answer.  It  is 
corions  to  see  how  this  oonfliot  between  autooiatic  power 
and  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  people  mns  through 
all  the  interviews  between  Mary  and  Knox,  and  was,  in 
tnitfa,  the  question  of  qnestions  between  them.^ 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  seven  years 
of  struggle  between  1560  and  1567.  In  the  end,  Mary 
was  imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Castle,  depoaeil,  and  her 
infant  son,  James  vi.,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  Lord 
James  Stewart,  Ei\t\  of  Moray,  was  made  Regent.  The 
Estates  or  Parliament  again  voted  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  engrossed  it  in  their  Acts.  The  Regent,  acting  for  the 
sovereign,  signed  the  Acts.  The  Confession  thus  bt^t  iinie 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  aud  the  fieformed  Church  was 
legally  recognised  in  Scotland. 

^  Aeeounti  of  tibe  St*  interviews  an  to  be  femid  in  21f  JForfcp  ^  Jckm 
JTiMBb  cto*  fi-  Sn/.,  8S1/.,  871/.,  Wf,,  MS/. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  CHURCH  OP  HENRT  VIIL^ 

Tm  Oiiixeh  and  peo]^e  of  England  broke  awaj  fxtm.  fba 
meduml  papal  eodeaiaatioal  qrstem  in  a  manner  bo 
exoej^tioDal,  that  the  mptnie  had  not  veij  mndh  in 

^SoURCKs:  Lffimmer,  Monummta  VcUiemui  hi»foriam  eccleaiattieam 
MDetUi  16  iUuatratUia  (Freiburg,  1861);  LrtUrt  and  Papen,  Foreign  and 
DemttUe,  ^Ike  Rtt^n^Hmurf  Vin.  (19  voli.,  London.  1860-1908) ;  OOmim 
of  Vewtian  StaU  Papert^  2520-S6,  1527-SS,  ISSJ^-S^,  1555-SG,  1557 -^S,  1559- 
80  ;  Calendar  of  Spanith&aUPapen^hoxkdon,  1886) ;  Fumivall,  BaJ'itdsfrom 
jtf(mu4crt>te(  Ballad  Society,  London,  1868-72) ;  Gee  and  Hardy,  DurumaU$ 
iUuttroHve  if  JSn§li$k  Church  ffidory  (London,  1896) ;  Erasmus,  Opera 
Ommla,  od.  Lo  Claro  (Lejdon,  1708-8) ;  ITieholi^  The  II^Uk§  ^  Aummm 
/rom  iKe  earliest  leUert  to  hie  ^fi/ty-Jlret  year,  arranged  in  order  of  time 
(London,  1901-4);  Pocock,  Records  of  the  Information  (Oxforl,  1870); 
Theiner,  VeUra  Monnmenta  Hibemorum  et  ScUorum  hietoriam  iiluatrarUia 
(Bono,  1884);  WflUni^  CMMn;  OitmieU  ^  fk$  QnyFrian^  JMem, 
(OiiiMiMi  Bodtty,  London,  1848) ;  HoUBihod,  Cknmidu  (LondQii«  1809) ; 
London  Chrxmide  in  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  and  Heiiry  VIII.  {Camden 
Mieeellany,  vol.  iv.,  London,  1859) ;  Wright,  Suppression  of  th^  Mo  "~*f<  rUs 
(CTamden  Society,  London,  1843} ;  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments  (Lioiiduu, 
1848) ;  XbMi,  JBhnMht  DektmmU  cur  ae$MIUe  da  BHnriOu  VUi.  «0» 
Sngland,  16X7-^4  (Paderbom,  1893);  Zurich  Letters,  2  vols.  (Park«r 
Society,  Cambridge,  1846-47) ;  H^orite ^Aftkbuhpp Craumtrt  2  voU. (Pukitt 
Society,  Cambridge,  1844-46). 

Later  Booils  :  Dixon,  Bistory  of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1878, 
ota^) ;  Flroado,  Sidtry  of  EitgUmd  (London,  1858-70 ;  hy  no  nmm 
•npoiwded,  as  many  would  have  us  believe) ;  Brewer,  The  Reign  of  Henr^ 
nil,  (London,  1884);  Qairdnor,  The  Eiigluk  Chunk  m  Uu  Stat  mUh 
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conmum  with  the  oontemporary  moyemente  in  IVance  and 
Geimany.  Heury  vnt  deBtrojed  the  papal  supremacy, 
spiritnal  and  temporal,  within  the  land  which  he  governed ; 
he  oat  the  bands  which  united  the  Ghnieh  of  England 
Mrith  the  great  Western  Church  ruled  over  by  the  Bishop 
of  Borne ;  he  built  up  what  may  be  called  a  kingly  papacy 
on  the  ruins  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  His  starting- 
pt)iDL  was  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  who  refused  to  divorce 
him  from  Catharine  of  Aragon. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  Henry's 
eagerness  to  be  divorced  from  Catharine  accounts  for  the 
English  Reformation.  No  king,  however  despotic,  could 
have  forceti  on  such  a  revolution  unless  there  was  much 
in  the  life  of  the  people  that  reconciled  them  to  the  change, 
and  evidence  of  this  is  abundantly  forthcoming. 

There  was  a  good  d(?al  of  luresy,  so  called,  in  England 
long  before  Luther's  voice  had  been  heard  in  Germany. 
Men  maintained  that  the  tithes  were  exactions  of  covetous 
priests,  and  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  God ;  they 
protested  against  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the 
medijeval  Church ;  they  read  the  Scriptures,  and  attended 
services  in  the  vernacular;  and  they  scoffed  at  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  attacked  some  of  its  doctrines. 
Lollardy  had  never  died  out  in  England,  and  Lollardy  was 
aimply  the  English  form  of  that  paaaive  protest  against  the 
mediaeval  Church  which  under  various  names  had  main- 
tained itself  in  Franoe,  Germany,  and  Bohemia  for  uenturiea 
in  spite  of  persecution.  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments  show 
that  there  was  a  fairly  active  repression  of  so-called  hepwy 
in  England  before  Luther's  days,  and  his  accounts  are  . 
confirmed  hy  the  State  Papers  of  the  period.  In  1511, 
Andreas  Ammonius,  the  Latin  ssoretaxj  of  Henry  viiL, 
writing  to  Erasmos,  says  that  wood  has  grown  scarce  and 
dear  because  so  mnoh  was  needed  to  bum  heretics,  **  and 

CVn/ttry  (London.  1002);  Pollard,  Henry  VIII.  (London,  1905),  Thomas 
Crauiner  {Heroes  iKe  B^ormatum  iieries,  New  York  and  London,  1904) ; 
StnblM,  SemOmm  Ltdlmtt  m  0»  Study  of  Mtdimudmad  Modnn  Bbtoryt 
Lactart*  XL  Md  XIL  (Oxford,  tMO) ;  CamMdjt  Modirn  Bittarp,  ii.  jfUi. 
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yet  their  numbera  grow."  Tet  Dr.  J ames  Gairdner  deelam 
tiiBt  only  a  solitary  pair  bad  suffered  during  that  year  at 
the  Etake  I  *  Early  in  151 2  the  Arohbiahop  of  Ganterboiy 
smnmoned  a  meeting  of  oonvooation  for  the  expreii 
pnrpoaeofaneBtingtheBpieadof  hereqr;*in  that  same  year 
Eraamns  was  told  by  More  that  the  ^riahla  Obteurantnt 
Viranm  were  popular  evefywhere  thronghont  England;* 
and  a  oommiafllonwas  given  to  the  Biehop  of  CSoventiy  and 
others  to inqnireaboat  LoUards  in  Wales  and  other  parts 
and  as  late  as  1521  the  Bishop  of  London  anested  five 
hundred  LoUarda*  In  1530,  Henry  vm.  himself,  always 
ourioos  abont  theology  and  anzioos  to  know  abont  the  books 
which  interested  his  snbjects,  sent  to  Oxford  for  a  copy 
of  the  Articles  on  which  WicUf  had  been  condemned.* 
Anyone  who  sooM  at  relics  or  pilgrimages  was  thought  to 
be  a  Wiclifite.'  In  1 5  3 1 ,  divinity  students  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif,  Hue,  and 
Luther;'  and  in  1533,  More,  writing  to  Eraamus,  calls 
Tyndale  and  Mb  sympathisers  Wiclifites.'  Henry  vni.  was 
engaged  as  early  as  1518  in  composing  a  book  against 
heresy  and  vindicating  the  claims  of  the  Konian  See,  which 
in  its  first  inception  could  scarcely  be  directed  against 
Luther,  and  probably  dealt  with  the  views  of  home  heretics,** 
Some  modem  historians  are  inclined  to  find  a  strong 

^ZtUtn  mud  Papers,  Foreign  mud  DomuKe,  ^  fib  Jteign  of  Smrg  Viii. 
L  p.  395.   Tb«re  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  wood  «11  ov«r  Bnropo 

abont  that  datp,  «iid  it  is  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  caTifM"*  wliy  the  jioorer 
cla«wfi  in  Germany  were  obligi-d  to  givo  up  the  earlier  altUKst  universal  use 
of  the  steani  bath.    In  the  fifteentii  century,  maatersgave  tlieir  workmen  not 
THnkfftU,  hvt  BmigOL   Nidiota,  Tl^  EftiUn^  Mnmmt,  i.  40. 
»  I^'tert  and  Papers,  etc.  L  p.  633. 

'Ibid.  If.  i.  777  :  The  Oxford  bookseller  (1520)  John  Dome  had  two 
oopioM  in  his  stock  of  books  lOsfford  Mittoricml  SoeMiy^  ColUdanea  (Oxford, 
1885).  p.  166]. 

*  ZtUtn  €md  ilyw,  i  pi  tTt. 

■  Jacoba,  The  Lutheran  Movmmt  1m  Ml§imti,  p.  S. 

*  Bale,  SeUd  H^orka,  p.  171. 

^  Eraami  C'ollo^juia  (Amsterdam,  1662),  PeregrinaXio  £eligicnu  «rff9 

*  LtUtn  tmd  lif$n,  olo.  v.  p.  140. 

•aid.  vL  p.  144.  ^Jbid,  u.  IL  pi  1819. 
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English  revolt  against  Borne  native  to  the  soil  and  bonow- 
ing  little  or  nothing  from  Luther,  which  they  believe  to 
have  been  the  initial  force  at  work  in  shaping  the  English 
Reformation.    Mr.   Pollard   points   out  that   in  many 

particulars  this  Reformation  followed  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Wiclif.  Its  leaders,  like  Wiclif,  denounced  the 
Papal  Supremacy  on  the  giound  of  the  political  injury  it 
did  to  the  English  people ;  declaimed  against  the  sloth, 
immorality,  and  wealth  of  the  English  ecclesitistics ; 
advocated  a  preaching  ministry  ;  and  looked  to  the  secular 
power  to  restrain  the  vices  and  reform  the  manners  of  the 
clerg)',  and  to  govern  the  Church.    He  shows  that 

"most  of  the  English  Befonnen  were  acquainted*  with 
WyciifTe's  works:  Crsnmer  declares  that  he  set  forth  tihe 
truth  of  the  Gospel ;  1  looper  recalls  how  he  resisted  *  the 
popish  doctrine  of  the  Mass ' ;  Ridley,  how  he  denied  tran- 
substantiation ;  and  Bale,  how  lie  denounced  the  friars.  .  .  . 
Bale  records  with  triumph  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to 
suppress  (the  writings  of  Wicliile),  not  one  had  utterly 
perished."* 

And  Dr.  Bashdall  goes  ihe  length  of  saying : 

"It  is  certain  that  the  Reformation  had  virtually  broken 
out  in  the  secret  Bible-readings  of  the  Cambridge  Reformers 
before  either  the  trumpet-call  of  Luther  or  the  exigencies 
of  Henry  vill.'s  personal  and  political  position  set  men  free 
once  more  to  talk  openly  against  the  Pope  and  the  monks, 
and  to  teach  a  simpler  and  more  spiritual  gospel  than  the 
system  against  whi<m  Wydiffe  had  striven."  '  * 

Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  these  statements  are 
somewhat  strong,  they  at  least  call  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  vigorooB  Lollard  leaven  which  permeated  the  English 
people,  and  are  a  very  necessary  oorreotive  of  the  mislead- 
ing assertions  of  Dr.  James  Gardner  on  the  matter. 

Henry  VUL  had  other  popular  forces  behmd  him — the 

*  Thomas  Cranmer  and  Ihe  English  JieJorm<Ui</n  (New  York  and  Londou, 
1904),  p.  91. 

•  DieUonarjf  i^KtUimal  Bioffmpkf,  art    WydiA,"  liiii  218. 
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rooted  dislike  to  the  clergy  which  characterised  a  large 
mass  of  the  ])eo])le,  the  effects  of  tlw  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Humanists  of  England,  and  the  spread  of  Lutheran 
opinions  throughout  the  land. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  writing  to  Wolsey  about  the 
proposal  to  try  his  Chancellor,  Dr.  Horsey,  for  complicity 
in  the  supposed  muider  at  Eichaid  Hunne,  declared  that 
if  the  Chancellor 

"  be  tried  by  any  twelve  men  in  London,  they  be  so  malici- 
ously Bet  in  /avorem  hasreticat  jtravitatis  that  they  will  cast 
and  condemn  any  elark  though  he  were  as  innooenl  as 
AbeL"^ 

This  dislike  was  not  confined  to  the  capital.  The  Par- 
liaments showed  themselves  anti-clerical  long  before  Heniy 
had  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  Home ;  *  and  Englishmen 
could  find  no  better  term  ol  insqlt  to  throw  at  the  Soots 
than  to  call  them  "Pope's  men."* 

Kor  should  the  work  of  the  Christian  Humanists  be 
forgotten.  The  double  tendeni^  in  their  longmgB  for  a 
reformation  of  the  abuses  of  superstitioin,  of  pilgrimages, 
of  relio-worship,  eta,  may  be  seen  in  the  Uyes  tA  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  of  William  Tjrndala  When  the  former 
saw  that  reform  meant  the  breaking  up  ol  the  mediaeval 
Church,  he  became  more  and  more  conservative.  But 
More  m  1520  (Feb.  28th)  could  write  to  Lea  that  if  the 
Pope  (Leo  X.)  should  withdraw  his  approval  of  Erasmus' 
Greek  New  Testament,  Lntiier^s  attacks  on  the  Holy  See 
were  piety  itself  compared  with  such  a  deed.*  Tyndale, 
the  favourite  pupil  ol  Bean  Gdet,  on  the  other  hand, 
went  forward  and  earned  the  martyr's  crown.  These 
Christian  Humamsts  had  expected  mudi  hem  Henry  vnL, 
whom  they  looked  on  as  imbued  with  the  New  Learning ; 
and  in  the  end  perhaps  they  were  not  altogether  mistaken. 
If  the  Bishops  Book  and  the  King's  Book  be  studied,  it  will 

'  Letters  and  Papers,  etc,  ti.  i.  p.  1. 

>  Ibid.  etc.  I.  p.  961,  II.  i.  pp.  850,  864,  356. 

» Ibid.  I.  \\  379.  *  Ibid.  iii.  p.  215. 
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be  seen  that  in  both  what  IB  umatBd  upon  ib  a  rBfovniatioii 
of  oondnct  and  a  study  of  the  Bible — quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Golet  and  of  l^Muras. 

The  writings  of  Luther  found  earlj  entrance  into 
England,  and  were  read  by  King  ^  and  peopla  A  long  list 
of  them,  induding  sLx  copies  of  his  work  Jk  poUtUtU  Fapoc, 
is  to  be  fbund  in  the  stoek  of  the  Oxford  bookseller,  John 
Dome'  (1520).  Erasmus,  writiug  to  Oecolampadius  (May 
15th,  1521),  declares  that  there  are  many  of  Luther's  books 
in  England,  and  hints  that  but  for  his  exertions  they  would 
have  been  burnt.*  That  was  before  Luther's  official  con- 
demnation. On  May  28tb,  Silvester,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
wrote  to  Wolsey  from  Eome  announcing  that  the  Cardinals 
had  agreed  to  declare  Martin  a  heretic,  and  that  a  Bull  was 
being  prepared  on  the  subject*  The  Bull  itself  appeared 
in  Rome  on  the  15th  of  June;  and  thereafter  our  informa- 
tion about  Luther's  writings  in  England  comes  from 
evidence  of  endeavours  to  destroy  them.  Warham,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  Wolsey  (March  8th, 
1521)  that  he  had  received  letters  from  Oxford  which 
declared  that  the  University  was  infected  with  Lutheranism, 
and  that  the  forbidden  books  were  in  circulation  there.* 
Indeed,  most  of  the  canons  appointed  to  Wolsey's  new 
foundation  of  the  Cardinal  College  were  suspect.  Cambridge 
was  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  Members  of  the  University  met 
at  the  White  Horse  Tavern  to  read  and  discuss  Luther's 
writings ;  the  inn  was  called  "  Germany/*  and  those  who 
frequented  it  "  the  Germans."  Pope  Leo  urged  both  the 
King  and  Wolsey  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Lutheran 
literature ;  and  they  did  their  best  to  obey.  We  read  that 
on  May  12th,  1521,  Wolsey  went  in  great  state  to  St 
Paul's,  and  after  various  ceremonies  mounted  a  scaffold, 
seated  himself  "  under  a  cloth  of  estate,"  and  listened  to  a 
aennon  pxeaohed  by  Bishop  Fisher  against  Lutheran  erzoia 

*  Lfttrrx  and  Pajtrnf,  etc.  It  I.  p.  467. 

'  Oxf  ord  HisLorical  Hocuty,  CUlccianea  (Oxford,  1885),  p.  164. 
*X€C(ir»«iitf  Aytn^  etc  m.    981.      *  iM&  ele.  ni.  1.  p.  898. 
•iMLm.  p.  449. 
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At  his  feet  on  tbe  light  aide  eat  the  Pope's  amheMadoni 
and  the  Archbishop  .of  Oanterbiuy,  and  on  the  left  side 
the  imperial  ambaaaadon  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
While  the  sermon  waa  being  preaohed,  nunbern  of  Lutheran 
hooka  were  burnt  in  a  huge  bonfire  kindled  hard  bj  in 
St  Baul'a  Churohjard.^  The  repreeentatiw  of  Bope  and 
Emperor  aaw  it  all,  and  donbtleaa  reported  to  their  re^eot- 
m  Gonrte  that  Wolaqr  waa  doing  his  duty  by  Ghureh  and 
Eminre.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  enoh  theatrical 
ezhihitlonB  hindered  the  apread  of  Luther^a  hooka  in 
England  or  prevented  them  being  read. 

All  these  things  indicated  a  certain  preparedness  in 
England  for  the  Befonnation,  and  all  meant  that  there  was 
a  strong  national  force  behind  Henry  viu.  when  he  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  defy  Rome, 

Nor  was  a  national  separation  from  Rome  so  formid- 
able an  affair  as  Dr.  Gairdner  would  have  us  believe.  The 
Papacy  had  secularised  itself,  and  European  monarchs  were 
accustomed  to  treat  the  Popes  as  secular  princes.  The 
possibility  of  England  breaking  away  from  papal  authority 
and  erecting  itself  into  a  separate  patriarchate  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  thought  probable 
before  tbe  divorce  was  talked  about.* 

It  was  Henry  himself  who  clung  strenuously  to  tbe 
conception  of  papal  supremacy,  and  who  advocated  it  in  a 
manner  only  done  hitherto  by  canonists  of  the  Roman 
CurisL  Whatever  be  the  secret  reason  which  he  gave  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  which  silenced  the  latter's  remonstrances, 
it  is  evident  that  the  validity  of  Henry *8  marriage  and  the 
legitimacy  of  his  children  by  Catharine  of  Aragon  depended 
on  the  Pope  being  in  possession  of  the  yery  fullest  powers 
of  dispensation.  Henry  had  been  manied  to  Catharine 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  which  might  well 

'  T^ttrrs  and  Papert,  etc.  ill.  L  p.  485. 

■Ibid.  IV.,  Preface,  p.  170:  "Some  »re  of  opinion  that  it  (the  Holy 
See)  should  not  continue  in  Rome,  lest  the  Frenoh  King  should  iii*ke  a 
piUiaiehinhis  ]dQgiiomaiidd«qrobtdiiBMtotlM«ii  8t%  aad  ilw  King 
of  En^rad  tad  aU  ollm  OhiMfui  piiaoM  do  tlM  MOMh** 
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suggest  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

The  England  of  Henrj  vii.  was  almost  as  much  a 
satellite  of  Spain  as  Scotland  was  of  Fianoe,  and  to  make 
the  alliance  still  stnmgsr  a  maniage  was  ananged  between 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Catharine  the  youngest  of 
the  three  daughters  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Sfiain. 
The  Spanish  Princess  landed  at  Plymouth  (October  2nd, 
160 IX  and  the  wedding  took  place  in  St.  Paul's  on  Novem- 
ber 14th.  But  Prince  Arthur  died  a  few  months  afterwards 
(April  2nd,  1502),  and  CSatharine  became  a  widow.  The 
circumstances  of  the  two  nations  appeared  to  require  more 
than  ever  the  cementing  of  the  alliance  by  intermarriage^ 
and  it  was  proposed  from  the  side  of  Spain  that  the  young 
widow  should  marry  Henry,  her  brother-in-law,  now  Prinos 
of  Wales.^  Ferdinand  brought  pressure  to  bear  on 
England  by  insisting  that  if  this  were  not  done  Catharine 
should  be  sent  back  to  Spain  and  the  first  instalment  of 
her  dowry  (all  that  had  been  paid)  returned.  The  two 
Kings  then  besieged  the  Pope»  Julius  n.,  to  grant  a  dis- 
pensation for  tho  marriage.  At  first  His  Holiness  was 
very  unwilling  to  consent.  Such  a  marriage  had  Iteen 
branded  as  sin  by  canonical  law,  and  the  Pojx3  hiiiusolf  had 
great  doubts  whether  it  was  competent  for  liim  to  grant  a 
dispensation  in  such  a  case  *  In  the  end  he  was  ])ersuaded 
to  give  it.  The  two  young  people  had  their  own  scruples 
of  conscience.  Ferdinand  felt  called  upon  to  reason  with 
his  proposed  son-in-law.^  The  confessor  of  his  daughter 
was  changed.*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
doubted  whether  the  Pope  could  grant  dispensation  for 
what  was  a  mortal  sin  in  his  eyes,  was  sileuoed.^  The 
wedding  took  place  (June  11  tb,  1509). 

1  Spanish  Calmtdar,  i  267. 

-  Pocock's  Bteonb  ^  Ike  M^fbrvuHom,  1 1 ;  UUen  m»i  Iiaf$n,  •!«.  it. 

iii.  r-  '-i''76. 

'  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Fa^r$,  ii.  8* 
PMftoe,  xtti. 

.  *  LttUra  and  Papers,  etc.  IV.  iii.  p.  2679.  A  General  OoiiBoQ  M  pro* 
Bounofd  sgAinst  such  »  di«p«iiaiilion ;  ib/UU  iv.  iii.  p.  2865. 
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The  marriage  was  in  one  sense  singularly  unfortunate. 
The  first  four  children  were  either  stillborn  or  died  8(X)n 
after  birth ;  and  it  was  rumoured  in  Home  aa  early  as 
1514  that  Henry  might  ask  to  be  divorced  in  order  to 
save  England  from  a  disputed  succession.  Mary  was  born 
in  1516  and  survived,  but  all  the  children  who  came 
afterwards  were  either  stillborn  or  died  in  early  infancy. 
It  became  evident  by  1525  that  if  Henry  did  not  divorce 
his  wife  he  would  have  no  male  heir. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lack  of  a  male  heir  troubled 
Henrj  greatly.  The  ^gliah  people  had  not  been  accos- 
tomed  to  a  female  sovereign ;  it  was  currently,  if  errone- 
oobIj,  reported  in  England  that  the  laws  of  the  land  did 
not  permit  a  woman  to  be  sovereign,  and  such  well- 
informed  diplomatiBts  as  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  believed 
the  statement ;  ^  and  the  Tudor  dynasty  was  not  so  firmly 
settled  on  the  throne  that  it  could  afford  to  look  forward 
to  a  disputed  suocessiim.  The  King's  first  idea  was  to  ask 
the  Pope  to  l^tunise  his  illegitimate  son  the  Dnke  of 
Biohmond;*  and  Cardinal  Osmpeggio  aotually  suggested 
that  the  Frineess  Mary  should  be  married  to  her  half- 
brother.*  These  pnjeots  osme  to  an  end  with  the  death 
of  the  young  Ftinoa 

There  seems  to  he  no  reason  for  questioning  the 
smoerity  of  Henry's  doubts  about  the  legitimacy  of  his 
marriage  with  CSatharine,  or  that  he  actually  looked  upon 
the  repeated  destruetioin  of  his  hopes  of  a  male  heir  as  a 
divine  punishment  for  the  sin  of  that  contract.^  Questions 
of  national  policy  and  impulses  of  passion  quicken  marvel- 
lously ooDBoientkiiB  oonvietions,  but  they  do  not  show  that 
the  convictions  sre  not  resL  In  the  perplexities  of  his 
position  the  shortest  way  out  seemed  to  be  to  ask  the 
Pope  to  declare  that  he  had  never  been  legally  married  to 

'Xitffw  ami  P^m,  ttep  iv.  iL  1869 ;  Caitmdar  ^ SpaiM  SUa$ 
Paptn,  lit.  IL  482,  109. 

>  Ihid.  etc.  IV.  ii.  p.  2118;  l«iniiier,  Mamwrncnta  VaUcamOt  pu  29. 

*  Ibid.  etc.  IV.  iii  j». 
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Catharine.  If  he  had  scruples  of  conscience  about  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  this  would  end  them  ; 
if  the  fears  of  a  disputed  succeasion  haunted  him,  he  could 
marry  again,  and  might  hope  for  a  son  and  a  lawful  heir 
whose  succession  none  would  dispute.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
adopted  his  master's  plans,  and  the  Pope  was  to  be  asked 
for  a  declaratioQ  that  the  marriage  with  Catharine  had 
been  no  marringe  at  all. 

There  entered,  however,  into  all  this,  at  what  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  an  element  of  sordidness  which 
goes  ill  with  asserted  scruples  of  conscience  and  imperious 
necessities  of  State.  Wolsey.  was  astonished  when  he 
learned  that  Henry  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Anne 
Boleyn,  a  lady  whose  station  in  life  and  personal  reputation 
unfitted  her  for  the  position  of  Queen  of  England.  It  was 
Henry's  inordinate,  if  not  very  long-lived,  pcission  for  this 
lady  that  put  him  in  the  wrong,  and  enabled  the  Pope  to 
pose  aa  the  guardian  of  the  public  morality  of  Europe. 

It  is  plain  that  Henry  viiL  fully  expected  that  the 
Pope  would  declare  his  first  marriage  invalid ;  there  was 
many  a  precedent  for  such  action — two  in  Henry's  own 
fiunily ;  ^  and  the  delay  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
interests  of  pubUo  morality.  The  Pope  was  at  the  time 
practically  in  the  power  of  Charles  v.,  to  whom  his  aunt, 
the  injured  Catharine,  had  appealed,  and  who  had  promised 
her  his  protection.  One  has  only  to  study  the  phases  of 
the  protracted  prooeedingp  in  the  "  BiToroe"  and  oompaie 
them  with  the  oontomporaiy  situation  in  Italy  to  see  that 
all  that  the  Curia  cared  for  was  the  success  of  the  papal 
.diplomacy  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  interests  of 
morality  were  so  little  in  his  mind  that  Clement  proposed 
to  Henry  more  than  once  that  the  King  might  toke  a 
second  wife  without  going  through  the  formality  of  having 
his  first  marriage  declared  null  and  void.'   This  had  been 

'  For  the  ca«!e  nf  Mary  Tudor,  cf.  Letters  and  Papers,  etc.  rv.  iii.  p. 
2619,  cf.  IV.  i.  p.  325  ;  and  for  that  of  llMgftret  Tador»  widow  of  JuniM 
IV.,  cf.  IV.  ii.  p.  1826. 

•LtUmmdnipen,  etc.  ir.  iii.  pp.  3987,  8028.  8188. 
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the  papal  solution  of  the  matter  in  an  earlier  instance,  and 
Clement  vii.  saw  no  reasons  why  what  bad  been  allowed 
to  a  King  of  Spain  should  be  denied  to  the  King  of 
England.^  He  was  prepared  to  tolerate  bigmny,  but  not 
to  thwart  Charleab  so  long  as  the  £mpeior  mm  master 
^thin  Italy.' 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  Divorce. 
The  protracted  proceedings  mre  an  object  lesson  for 
English  statesmen.  They  saw  a  grave  moral  question — 
whether  a  man  could  lawtuUy  marry  his  deceased  brother's 
widow;  a  matter  vitally  afifecting  the  wellm  of  the 
English  people— the  possibility  of  a  disputed  snccession ; 
the  personal  wishes  of  a  powerful,  strong-willed,  and 
ch<derio  sovereign  (lor  all  oonsideratioiis  were  present, 
not  only  the  last) — all  subjected  to  the  shifting  needs  of  a 
petty  Italian  prince.  So  fsr  as  En^and  was  concerned, 
tibe  grave  intersst  in  tjhe  case  ended  when  Oampeggio 
adjourned  the  inquiry  (July  2drd,  1529).  Henry  knew  that 
he  could  not  expect  the  Pope  to  give  him  what  he  wanted ; 
and  althou^  his  agents  fought  the  case  at  Borne,  he 
at  once  hegsn  preparing  for  the  separation  from  papal 
jurisdiction. 

The  English  nobles,  who  had  long  chafed  under  the 
rule  of  Wolsey,  took  advantage  of  the  great  Minister's 

failure  in  the  Divorce  negotiAtions  to  press  forward  his 
downfall  He  was  deprived  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship, 
which  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  was  further 

indicted  before  the  King's  Bench  for  infringement  of  the 
law  of  Frccmunire — an  accusation  to  which  he  pleaded 
guilty.* 

Meanwhile  Henry  had  taken  measures  to  suninion  a 
Parliament;  and  in  the  interval  between  summons  and 

»  Caleitdar  of  Spanish  State  Papen,  ii.  379. 

*  Letters  and  Papers,  etc.  IV.  iii.  pp.  2047,  2055. 

*The  two  sUtates  of  Frwmunire  (1858,  1393)  will  b«  fonnd  in  G«e  and 
Hardy,  DloeitiiMiili  Ulutirdtlim  of  EnglUk  Cinrdt  WSdory  (London,  1896), 
pp.  10S(  192.  Thty  forbid  inldfetB  tekiog  pkinti  eogiii«bIe  In  the  King's 
courts  to  conrts  ontside  the  fmIib,  ud  ieoood  •tetato  owIem  pointed 
referance  to  tht  papal  oourti. 
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assembly,  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  Cranmer  was 
of  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  Divorce  was 
to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Curia  and  consult  the 
canonists  of  the  various  Universities  of  Europe.  Cranmer 
was  instructed  to  prepare  the  case  to  be  laid  before  them. 
This  was  done  so  successfully  that  the  two  great  English 
Universities,  the  French  Universities  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
Bourges,  and  Toulouse,  decided  that  the  King's  marriage 
with  Catharine  was  not  valid ;  the  Italian  Universities  of 
Ferrara,  Padua,  Pa  via,  and  Bologna  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  in  spite  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Vo\ye 
prohibiting  all  doctors  from  mf^in^jiining  the  invalid  nature 
of  the  King's  marriage.* 

Parliament  met  on  November  3rd,  1529»and,from  the 
matters  brought  before  it,  received  the  name  of  the 
"  Parliament  for  the  enormities  of  the  clergy."  '  It  revealed 
the  force  of  lay  opinion  on  which  Henry  might  count  in 
the  struggle  he  was  about  to  begin  with  the  clergy.  With 
a  view  of  Btrengtheaing  his  hands  still  further,  the  King 
summoned  an  assembly  of  Notables/  which  met  on  June 
12tb,  1530,  and  addroMed  the  Pope  in  a  letter  in  which 
they  prayed  him  to  consent  to  the  King's  desire,  pointed 
out  the  evils  whioh  would  follow  from  delaying  the  Divorce, 
and  hinted  that  fliey  might  be  compelled  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  fueling  among  the  laity  of  Kigland;  for  a 
foreigner  writing  to  the  Bepablie  of  Florenoe  says:  ** No- 
thing else  is  thonght  ol  in  that  idand  every  day,  except  of 
arranging  affiuis  in  snch  a  way  that  they  do  no  longer  be 
in  want  of  the  Pope,  neither  for  filling  vacancies  in  the 
Ghnreh,  nor  for  any  other  purijoee."* 

*  Paris  and  Orleans,  LeUert  and  Paprrs,  etc.  iv.  iiL  p.  2845  ;  Boarges 
and  TVilojnia^  ,7„v/.  iv.  iii.  p.  28P5  ;  PaHiia,  ibid.  iv.  iii,  pp.  2921, 
2923  (It  18  Mild  that  the  Lutherans  in  the  citj  stronglj  opposed  the  King) ; 
PkivU,  iMd  nr.  m.  p.  SMS ;  Pemm.  HUL  iv.  iiL  S9ML 

*  A  lUt  of  tiM  nattan  to  be  brooght  befoM  fhii  PudlMMBt  ii  gf t«  ia 
Lrtters  and  Papers,  etc  ir.  iiL  pp. 

*  /bid.  IV,  iii.  pp.  2929,  2991. 

*  Ibid.  IV.  iii.  p.  3661  (December  26tb,  1630). 
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Having  made  himself  sure  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
laity,  Henry  next  set  himself  to  force  the  clergy  into 
submission.  He  suddenly  charged  them  all  with  being 
guilty  of  Prccmunire  because  they  had  accepted  the 
authority  of  Papal  Legates  within  the  kingdom;  and 
managed  to  extort  a  sum  of  £100,000,  to  be  paid  in 
five  yearly  instalments,  by  way  of  a  fine  from  the  deigy 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.^  At  the  same  meeting  of 
Convocation  (1531)  the  clergy  were  compelled,  under 
threat  of  the  law  of  Pramuniret  to  declare  that  the  King 
was  "  their  singular  protector  and  only  supreme  lord,  and, 
as  far  as  that  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ,  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy."  The  ambignitj 
in  the  acknowledgment  left  a  loophole  for  weak  oonadencea ; 
hut  the  King  was  satisfied  with  the  phrase,  feeling  confident 
that  he  oould  force  his  own  interpretation  of  tiie  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  Church.  "  It  is  all  the  same,"  Charles  T.'s 
amhassador  wrote  to  his  master,  **  as  far  as  the  King 
is  concerned,  as  if  they  had  made  no  reservation ;  for  no 
one  now  will  be  so  bold  as  to  contest  with  his  lord  the 
importance  of  this  reservation."* 

This  acknowledgment  was,  according  to  the  King,  sunply 
a  dearer  statement  of  what  was  contained  in  the  old 
statutes  of  Prmmunire,  and  in  all  his  subsequent 
ecdesiastical  legislation  be  claimed  that  he  was  only 
giving  effect  to  the  earlier  laws  of  England. 

The  Parliament  of  1532  gave  the  King  important 
assistance  in  forcing  on  the  submission,  not  only  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  but  of  the  Pope,  to  his  wishes.  The 
Commons  presented  a  petition  complaining  of  various 
grievances  affecting  the  laity  in  the  working  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  which  was  sent  with  a  set  of  demands 
from  the  King  to  the  Convocation.  The  result  was  the 
important  resolution  of  Convocation  (May  15th,  1532) 
which  is  called  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy^  where  it  is 

^  LtUm  md  fiaptr$t  •le.  t.  71. 

*  Ihid.  etc.  V.  p.  47.  Chapiiji  thoqght  that  tb«  Utehntloii  made  th* 
King  "Fopaof  Sogtend." 
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promised  not  to  make  any  new  caDons  without  the  King's 
licence  and  ratification,  and  to  submit  all  previous  canons 
to  a  committee  of  revision,  to  consist  of  thirty-two  persons, 
sixteen  from  Parliament  and  sixteen  from  the  clergy,  and 
all  to  be  chosen  by  the  King.  This  committee  was  to 
expunge  all  containing  anything  prejudicial  to  the  King's 
prerogative.  This  Act  of  Convocation  piuctically  declared, 
that  the  Church  of  England  could  neither  make  any  rules 
for  its  own  guidance  without  the  King's  permission,  nor  act 
acoording  to  the  common  law  of  the  mediaeval  Church 
when  that,  in  the  King's  opinion,  invaded  the  royal 
prerogativa^  From  this  Act  the  Church  of  England  has 
never  been  able  to  free  itself.  The  other  deed  of  this 
Parliament  which  was  destined  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
Henry  in  his  dealings  with  the  Pope  was  an  Act  dealing 
with  the  a$inai€$,  ie.  one  yea/s  income  iram  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  paid  to  the  Pope  on  entrance  into  any  benefice. 
The  Act  declared  that  the  omiato  should  be  withheld 
from  tiie  Pope  and  giyen  to  the  King,  bat  permitted  His 
Migestjr  to  suspend  its  operation  so  long  as  it  pleased 
him.*  It  was  the  suspensory  clause  which  enabled  Henry 
to  coerce  the  Pope*  and  he  was  not  sbw  to  take  advantage 
of  it*  Writing  to  Borne  (March  21st,  1632),  he  said: 
*'  The  Pope  and  Cardinals  may  gain  our  friendship  by  tmth 
and  justice.  Tike  care  that  they  do  not  hope  or  despair 
too  much  fhnn  this  power  which  has  been  committed  to  us 
by  the  statote.  I  do  not  mean  to  deceive  them,  but  to 
tell  them  the  fkct  that  this  statoto  will  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage, if  they  show  themselves  deserving  of  it ;  if  not, 
otheirwisa  Nothing  has  been  defined  at  present,  which 
must  be  to  their  advantage  if  they  do  not  despise  my 
friendship."* 

^  Cf.  Gee  and  Hardy,  DocnmaUs  illustralivt  of  thf  JTtftnry  of  the  English 
Churchf  p.  176.  Cbapujs  declarer  that  "  Chtirchnien  will  be  of  I^as  account 
than  thoemaken,  who  have  the  power  of  asseuibliug  and  making  tlieir  own 
•tetntM"  (Xitttfv  Mtf  Dgwny  etc  T.  407 ;  ef.  Ti.  121). 

*  Ibid.  p.  178  ;  the  mapeBMiy  daiiM  ii  on  184  XiMm  md  Paf$r$, 
«to.  V.  pp.  34S,  413. 

*  Ibid,  etc  V.  p.  71.  *Jbid.  etc  v.  415. 
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Archbishop  Warham,  who  had  presided  at  the  Conyo- 
oation  which  made  the  sabmission  of  the  clergy,  died  in 
August  1532;  and  Henry  resolved  that  Gianmer,  not- 
withstanding his  unwillingnefls,  ehonld  soooeed  him  as 
Archbishop  of  CSanterbuiy.  Cranmer  eonocieDtioiialy 
believed  that  the  royal  sapremacy  waa  a  good  thing,  and 
would  core  many  of  the  ecclegiastical  evila  wbidb  no 
appeak  to  the  "Bope  seemed  able  to  refonn ;  and  he  was 
also  oonTineed  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine 
bad  been  one  for  which  not  even  the  highest  ecclceiastical 
authority  could  give  a  dispensation.  He  was  prepared  to 
cany  ont  the  KLig's  wishes  in  both  respects.  He  could 
not  be  an  acceptable  Primate  to  the  Boman  Curia.  Yet 
Henry,  by  threatening  the  Pope  with  the  loss  of  the 
aiMudes,  actually  compelled  him  to  send  Bulls  to  England, 
and  that  with  unusual  speed,  ratifying  the  appointment  to 
the  Primacy  of  a  man  who  was  known  to  believe  in  the 
nullity  of  the  King's  marriage,  and  to  be  ready  to  give 
effect  to  bis  opinion ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  had  declared  that  the  Primate's  court 
was  tlie  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal  for  the  En^^lish 
Church  and  people.  The  deed  made  the  Curia  really 
responsible  for  almost  all  that  followed  in  England.  For 
Parliament  in  February  1533,  acting  on  the  submission  of 
the  clergy,  had  passed  an  Act  prohil)iting  all  appeals  to 
Rome  from  the  Archbishop's  court,  and  ordering  that,  if 
any  appeals  were  taken,  they  must  be  to  the  King's  Court 
of  Chancery.  This  was  the  celebrated  Act  of  Kestraint 
of  Appeals.* 

In  the  beginning  of  1533  (Jan.  25th),  Henry  viii. 
was  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn.  He  had  taken 
the  Pope's  advice  in  this  one  particular,  to  get  married 
without  waiting  for  the  Divorce ;  but  soon  afterwards 
(April  5th)  he  got  from  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  a 
document  declaring  that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  grant 
a  dispensation  in  such  a  case  as  the  marriage  of  Henry 

*  G«t  and  Hudy,  Doeummtt,  «Co.  p.  196 ;  tb*  Importaat  «ImM  it  «a 
P.19S. 
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with  Catharine ;  ^  and  the  Aot  of  Beetraint  of  Appeals  bad 

made  each  a  decision  practically  final  80  far  as  £ngland 
was  concerned, 

Cnininer  was  cousecnited  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
March  30th,  1533.  His  opinions  were  known.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  Cambridge  "  Gennans  "  ;  he  had  freely  con- 
sorted with  Lutheran  divines  in  Germany ;  he  had  begun 
to  pray  in  private  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's  power  in 
England  as  early  as  1525  ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  Chaj>uy8  called  him  a  "Lutheran."* 

On  April  11th,  1533,  the  new  Primate  asked  the  King 
to  permit  him  to  try  the  question  of  the  Divorce  before 
his  own  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  leave  was  granted  him  on 
the  following  day,  as  the  principal  minister  *'of  our 
spiritual  jurisdiction."*  The  trial  was  begun,  and  the  court, 
acting  on  the  decisions  of  Convocation  two  months  earlier, 
which  had  declared  (1)  that  no  dispensation  could  be  given 
for  a  marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  brother  provided  the 
marriage  had  been  consummated,  and  (2)  that  the  marriage 
between  Arthur  and  Gatbarine  had  been  consummated, 
pronounced  that  the  marriage  between  the  King  and 
Catharine  of  Aragon  was  null  and  void.^  Tbis  was 
followed  by  an  inquiry  about  tbe  mamage  between  the 
King  and  Anne  Boleyn,  which  was  pronounced  valid,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Ann^ 
which  took  place  on  June  let,  1533.^ 

XhiB  aol  of  defiance  to  Rome  was  aft  onoe  leaented  hj 
tbe  Pope.  The  Curia  dedaied  that  ihe  maniage  between 
Henry  and  Catbarine  waa  lawful,  and  a  Bull  was  isaued 
commanding  Henzy  to  leetore  Gatbarine  and  put  away 
Anne  within  ten  days  on  pain  of  exoommnnieation ;  which 
aentenoe  the  Emperor,  all  Chriatian  Frinoee,  and  Henry's 
own  subjects  were  called  upon  to  ezeonto  by  force  of  arm&* 

The  aotion  at  Borne  was  answered  from  England  by 

^  LH(rrg  and  Papers,  eto.  TL,  pp.  145^  148  ;  ef.  21 

»  H>ld.  etc  VI.  p.  36.  •  /'"(/.  VI.  p.  ir.3. 

*  Jbid.  VL  p.  231.  •  JOui,  VL  p.  24«. 
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tbe  paaring  of  aeveral  alnnig  Acts  of  FlarliameDt— «11  in 
1634.  They  completed  the  sepamtion  of  tbe  Church  and 
people  of  England  from  the  See  of  Bome. 

1.  The  Act  forbidding  the  payment  of  annates  to  tbe 
Pope  was  again  introduced,  and  tbie  time  made  absolute ; 
no  annates  were  for  the  future  to  be  sent  to  Bome  as  tbe 
firBt-froits  of  any  benefice.  In  tbe  same  Act  new  pro- 
vidona  were  made  for  tbe  appointment  of  Bbhops ;  they 
were  for  the  future  to  be  elected  by  the  Deans  and  Chapters 
on  receiving  a  royal  letter  of  leave  and  nomination.^ 

2.  An  Act  forbidding  the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  forbidding  all  application  to  the 
Pope  for  dispensations ;  and  declaring  that  all  such  dis- 
pensations were  to  be  sought  for  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  within  England.* 

3.  The  Act  of  Succession,  which  was  followed  by  a 
second  within  the  same  year  in  which  the  nullity  of  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  clearly 
stated,  and  Catharine  was  declared  to  l)e  the  "  Princess  of 
Wales,"  i.e.  the  widow  of  Arthur;  which  affirms  the 
validity  of  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
declares  that  all  the  issue  of  that  marriage  are  legitimate ; 
and  which  attirms  that,  failing  male  succession,  the  crown 
falls  to  the  Princess  Eliziibeth 

4.  The  Supremacy  Act,  which  declares  that  the  King 
is  rightfully  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
has  been  recognised  as  suc  h  by  Convocation,  and  that  it  is 
within  his  powers  to  make  ecclesiastical  visitations  and  to 
redress  ecclesiastical  abuses.^ 

5.  The  Treasons  Act  must  also  be  included,  inasmuch 
as  one  of  its  provisions  is  that  it  is  treason  to  deny  to  the 
King  any  of  bis  lawful  titles  (the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England  being  one),  and  that  treason  includes 
calling  the  King  a  heretio  or  a  sohismatio.' 

*  Go«  and  Hardy,  DoentiMnU  iiludraUvc  the  Hidory  <(f  the  &tgli§h 
Church,  p.  201. 

*  iMd.  p.  S0».  •JHi,  pp.  232,  244. 

p.  248.  •iM<:^247. 
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To  complete  the  list,  it  is  neoesMuy  to  mention  that 
the  two  Convocations  of  Gftnterbury  and  of  York  solemnly 
declared  that  "  the  Eoman  Pontifl"  had  no  greater  juris* 
diction  bestowed  on  him  by  Grod  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
than  any  other  foreign  {extemns)  Bishop  "-—a  declaration 
called  the  Jlifuraiion  of  ths  iVqwU  Suprmuacjf  hjf  the 

This  sepaiation  of  the  Choroh  of  England  from  Borne 
xeallj  meant  that  instead  of  there  being  a  dual  control, 
there  was  to  be  a  am^  one  only.  The  Kmgs  of  England 
had  always  claimed  to  have  some  control  over  the  Ohuroh 
of  their  realm ;  Heniy  went  farther,  and  insisted  that  he 
would  share  that  supervision  with  no  one.  But  it  should 
be  noticed  that  what  he  did  claim  was,  to  use  the  terms  of 
canon  law,  the  potettas  jurisdidumis,  not  the  paUttat  ordinu  ; 
he  never  asserted  his  right  to  ordain  or  to  control  the 
sacraments.  Nor  was  there  at  first  any  change  in  defini« 
tion  of  doctrines.  The  Church  of  England  remained  what 
it  had  been  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Bishop  of  Borne  was  no  longer  recognised  as  tlie  JKpiacopua 
UnivenaliSt  and  that,  if  appeals  were  necessary  from  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England,  they  were  not  to 
be  taken  as  formerly  to  Rome,  but  were  to  be  settled  in  the 
King's  courts  within  the  land  of  England.  The  power  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  attairs  of  the  Church  could  scarcely 
be  exercised  by  the  King  j)ers()rially.  Appeals  could  be 
settled  by  his  judges  in  the  law  courts,  but  he  required  a 
substitute  to  exercise  his  jKiwer  of  visitation.  This  duty 
was  given  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  made  Vicar- 
(jeneral,^  and  the  ottice  to  some  small  extent  may  he  said 
to  resemble  that  of  the  Papal  Legate ;  he  represented  the 
King  as  the  Legate  had  represented  the  Pope. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  Church  of  England 
to  maintain  exactly  the  place  which  it  had  occupied. 
There  was  some  stirring  of  Ptoformation  life  in  the  land. 
Cranmer  had  been  early  attracted  by  the  writings  of 
Luther ;  Thomas  Cromwell  was  not  unsympathetic,  and, 
*  Gee  and  Hardy,  Doeum€Hl%  etc.  p.  251.  *  Ibid,  p.  26S. 
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besides,  he  bad  tbe  idea  that  there  would  be  some  advantage 
gained  politioallj  hj  an  approach  to  the  Gennan  Fro- 
teatantB.  There  waa  soon  talk  about  a  set  of  ArtideB 
whieh  would  ezproes  the  dootrinal  beliefs  of  the  Chuoh  of 
Englaud.  It  wa8»  however,  no  easy  natter  to  draft  them. 
WUle  Oranmer,  Gromwdl,  and  snoh  new  Bishops  as 
Latimer,  had  decided  leanings  towards  the  theology  of 
the  Beformation,  the  older  Bishops  held  strongly  by  the 
medieval  doctfines.  The  result  was  that,  after  prolonged 
consultations,  little  progress  was  made,  and  very  varying 
doctrines  seem  to  have  been  taught^  all  of  which  tended 
to  ilispeaoe.  In  the  end,  the  King  himself,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  waa  constrained  to  put  his  own  pen  to  the  book, 
and  conceive  oertun  artioleB  fdiiflli  were  agreed  upon  by 
Convocation  as  catholic  and  meet  to  be  set  forth  by 
authority."^  They  were  published  in  1536  under  the 
title,  Articles  devised  hy  the  Kyng's  Highnes  Majestie  to 
stahlyah  Christen  quietnes^  and  were  ordered  to  be  read 
"  plainly  "  in  the  churches.*  They  came  to  be  called  the 
Ten  Articles,  the  first  doctrinal  symbol  of  the  Church  ot 
England. 

According  to  the  preface,  they  were  meant  to  secure, 
by  royal  authority,  unity  and  concord  in  religions  l)elief8, 
and  to  repress  and  utterly  extinguish  all  dissent  and  discord. 
Foxe  the  Martyrologist  deKcribes  them  very  accunitely  as 
meant  for  "  weaklings  newly  weaned  from  their  molher'rt 
milk  of  Rome."  Five  deal  with  doctrines  and  five  witli 
ceremonies.  The  Bible,  the  Three  Creeds  (Aiiostles', 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian),  and  the  doctrinal  decisions  of 
the  first  four  (Ecumenical  Councils,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  standards  of  orthodoxy ;  biiptisni  is  necessary  for 
salvation — children  dying  in  infancy  "  shall  undoubtedly 
be  saved  thereby,  and  else  not  '* ;  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
is  retained  with  confession  and  absolution,  which  are  de> 
Glared  to  be  expedient  and  necessary;  the  substantial, 
real,  corporeal  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  under 
tbe  form  of  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Eucharist  is  taught ; 

>  LeUenand  Fc^pen,  eto.  xi.  p.  4iB.         *  iUA  xi.  p[t.  80,  446. 
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faith  as  well  as  charity  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  images 
are  to  remain  in  the  churches ;  the  saints  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  are  to  be  reverenced  as  intercessors ;  the  saints  are 
to  be  invoked  ;  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  such  as  clerical 
vestments,  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  carrying  candles  on 
Candlemas  Day,  and  sprinkling  ashes  on  Ash -Wednesday, 
are  good  and  laudable ;  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  of 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  not  denied,  but  people  were 
warned  about  them.  It  should  be  noticed  that  while  the 
three  Sacramenta  of  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  Penanoe 
are  retained,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  other  four,  and 
that  this  is  not  unlike  what  Luther  taught  in  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  qf  the  Church  Hjf  Chi-ist ;  that  while  the  Real 
Prasence  Ib  maintained,  nothing  is  said  about  Transub- 
stantiation;  that  while  images  are  retained  in  churches^ 
all  incensing,  kneeling,  or  ofTering  to  images  is  forbidden ; 
that  while  saints  and  the  Virgin  may  be  invoked  as  inter- 
ocnnoro,  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  vain  superstition  to  believe 
thai  any  saiot  can  be  more  mercifnl  than  Christ  Himself ; 
and  that  the  whole  dootrine  of  Attrition  and  IndnlgenoflB 
is  paralysed  by  the  statement  that  amendment  of  life  is  a 
necessary  part  of  Penanoa 

It  is  only  when  these  Azticlee  are  read  along  with  the 
If^wndiofM  issoed  in  1536  and  1538  that  it  can  be  folly 
seen  how  much  th^  were  meant  to  wean  the  people,  if 
gradually,  from  the  gross  8iq»erstition  which  disgraced  the 
popular  medieval  religion.  If  this  be  done,  they  seem 
an  attempt  to  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  Christian  Humanists 
like  Dean  Colet  and  Erasmus. 

After  warning  the  clergy  to  obeerve  all  the  laws  made  ' 
for  the  abolition  of  the  papal  supremacy,  all  those  insisting 
on  tiie  snprenuM^  of  the  King  as  the  "  supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  and  to  preach  against  the  Pope's 
usurped  power  within  the  realm  of  England,  the  InjuneHom 
proceed  to  say  that  the  clergy  are  to  expound  the  Ten 
Articles  to  their  people.  In  doing  so  they  are  to  explain 
why  supertiuous  holy  days  ought  not  to  be  observed ;  they 
are  to  exhort  their  people  against  such  superstitions  as 
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images,  lelics,  and  priestly  miiaoleB.  Tbey  are  to  tell  them 
that  it  IB  best  to  keep  God's  oomniaiidinents.  to  fulfil  His 
works  of  charity,  to  provide  for  their  lamilies,  and  to 
bestow  upon  the  poor  the  money  th^  often  lavish  on 
pilgrimages,  images,  and  relics.  They  are  to  see  that 
parents  and  teadiers  instmct  ehiUfiren  item  their  earliest 
years  in  the  Lord's  Ftayer,  the  Greed,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandmentsL  Th^  are  to  be  carefol  that  the  saeraments 
are  duly  and  reverently  administered  within  their  parishes, 
are  to  set  an  example  of  moral  living,  and  are  to  give 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  second 
set  of  Injuneti&M  (1538)  goes  further.  The  clergy  are 
told  to  provide  "  one  whole  Bible  of  the  largest  voluvie  in 
English,"  which  ia  to  he  net  somewhere  in  the  church 
where  the  paiishioners  can  most  easily  read  it ;  and  they 
are  to  beware  of  discoumging  any  man  from  perusing  it, 
*'  for  it  is  the  lively  word  of  God  that  every  ChriHtian  man 
is  bound  to  embrace  and  follow."  They  are  to  preach 
a  sermon  at  least  every  quarter,  in  which  they  are  to 
declare  the  very  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  the  works  of  charity,  mercy,  and  faith  especially  pre- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures.  They  are  to  warn  them  against 
trusting  to  fancies  entirely  outside  of  Scripture,  such  as 
"  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering  of  money  or  candles  to 
images  or  rehcs,  kissing  or  licking  the  same,  and  saying 
over  a  number  of  beads  or  suchlike  superstitions."  They 
are  not  to  permit  candles,  tapers,  or  images  of  wax  to  be 
placed  before  the  images  in  the  churches,  in  order  to  avoid 
*•  that  most  detestable  offence  of  idolatry."  * 

The  Ten  Articles  thus  authoritatively  expounded  are 
anything  but  "  essentially  Komish  with  t^e  Pope  left  out 
in  the  cold."  They  are  rather  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
brief  creed  which  a  pliant  Lutheran  and  a  pliant  Bomamst 
might  agree  npon — a  singularly  successful  attempt,  and 
one  which  does  great  credit  to  tiie  theological  attainments 
of  the  English  King. 

>  Th«  tiM  Mti  of  hfyimdiomB  an  printed  in  Gm  and  Ban^t  Dmmwtt 
mmtnMm  ef  Cft«  ITMsffy    liW  Jt^ftUk  Ckwr^k,  pp.  976. 
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It  was  thought  good  to  have  a  brief  manual  of 
leligioiiB  instruction  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  lower 
oleigy  and  of  the  people,  perhaps  because  the  Ten  Articles 
were  not  always  well  received.  A  oonunittee  of  divines, 
chiefly  Bishops,^  were  appointed  to  "  compile  certain  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity  and  a  Catechism."  '  The  result  was 
a  small  book,  divided  into  four  parts— an  exposition  of 
the  Apoatles'  Creed,  of  the  seven  Sacraments,  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  <^  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria. 
Two  other  parts  were  added  from  the  Ten  .^ffielM— one  on 
Justification,  for  which  faith  is  said  to  be  necessary ;  and 
the  other  on  Pnigatoix,  which  is  stoutly  denied.  Great 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  the  compilation,  owing  to 
the  "great  divers!^  of  oplmona"*  which  prevailed  among 
the  compilers;  and  the  book  was  a  compromise  between 
those  who  were  stout  for  the  old  fsith  and  those  who  were 
keen  for  the  new ;  but  in  tiie  end  all  seemed  satisfied  with 
their  work.  The  chief  difference  between  its  teaching  and 
that  of  the  Ten  AHidn  is  that  the  name  sacrament  is 
given  to  seven  and  not  three  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of 
the  medifleval  Church ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory  is  deniel  It  was  expected  that  the  King 
would  revise  the  book  before  its  publication,^  but  he  had 
no  time  convenient  to  overlook  the  great  pains  "  bestowed 
upon  it^  Drafts  of  an  imprimatur  by  the  King  have 
been  found  among  the  State  Papers,*  but  the  book  was 
finally  issued  in  1537  by  the  "Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  England,"  and  was  therefore  popularly  called  the 
Bishops  Book.  All  the  clergy  were  ordered  "  to  read 
aloud  from  the  pulpit  every  Sunday  a  portion  of  this  book  " 
to  their  peopled  The  Catechism  appears  to  have  been 
published  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  been  in  large 
request.® 

'  The  list  of  mein1)cra  is  given  in  LeUer»  and  Papers,  etc.  xii.  ii.  p.  163. 

*  LetUn  and  Papert^  xu.  ii.     166  (Fwe  <tf  JJer^otd  to  Bucer). 

siUtLete.xii.iLp.122. 

«  ML  zii.  iL  pp.  118, 122, 1S8. 

»  Ibid.  xn.  ii.  p.  228.  *  Ibid.  xii.  ii.  p.  228. 

f  Ibid.  XII.  u.  252,  296.  'iMl  XII.  it  \i,  384. 
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Heniy  vm.  afterwarda  revised  the  Bithops*  Book 
according  to  his  own  idea&  The  revision  was  published 
in  1543,  and  was  known  as  the  Kimg*^  Book?- 

Perhaps  the  greatest  boon  bestowed  on  the  people  of 
England  by  the  Ttn  ArHeU$  and  the  Ii^neUam  which 
enloieed  them  was  the  permiaslon  to  read  and  hear  read 
a  veniflin  of  the  Bihle  in  their  own  tongue.  For  the 
▼emaonlar  Scriptarea  had  been  banned  in  England  as  th^ 
had  not  been  on  the  Continent,  save  perhaps  duing  the 
AUngensian  peneontion.  The  seventh  of  the  OanaHMions 
qf  Thomas  Arundel  ordains  "  that  no  one  hereafter  trans- 
latee  into  the  English  tongue  or  into  any  other,  on  his  own 
authority,  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  either  hy  way  of 
book,  or  booklet^  or  traot"  This  constitution  was  directed 
agMnet  Wiclif s  translation,  which  had  been  severely 
prosoribed.  That  version,  like  so  many  others  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  been  made  from  the  Vulgate.  But 
Luther's  example  had  fired  the  heart  of  William  Tyndale 
to  give  his  countrymen  an  English  version  translated 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  originala 

Tyndale  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  trained  first  at 
Oxford  and  then  at  Cambridge.  When  at  the  former 
University  he  had  belonged  to  that  circle  of  le^iriied  uiui 
pious  men  who  had  encouraged  Erasmus  to  coinpleLe  h'm 
critical  text  of  the  New  Testament.  He  knew,  a.s  diil 
]More,  that  Erasmus  desirtnl  that  the  weakest  woman  sliould 
Ix?  able  to  read  the  ( Jospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
that  the  husbandman  should  sing  portions  of  them  to 
himself  as  he  followed  the  plough  ;  that  the  weaver  should 
hum  them  to  the  tune  of  his  shuttle ;  and  tliat  th(^ 
traveller  should  l>ef?uile  the  tedium  of  the  road  by  re[>eating 
their  stories ;  and  he  did  not,  like  More,  turn  his  back  on 
the  euuobling  enthuaiasms  of  his  youth.' 

•  Cranmer's    Mi3cellanfmi$    lVrUing$  and   LftUrn   (Parker  Society, 
Cambridge,  1846),  pp.  83-114,  contaiua  Correct ioru  of  the  JmUUulion  of  a 
CkHtliamMam(1h»Map^Boek)h^ffmry  VitL,  wUk  AftkhMtpOnmum 
AnmaiaHimi. 

•AtlfttoMJM.  16S8«t  Sad  him  writlagt  *< Ltt u afitilt ftr Iht «t 

ta** 
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Tyndale  found  that  he  could  not  attempt  his  task  in 
England.  He  went  to  Gennanj  and  began  work  in 
Cologne ;  but,  betrayed  to  the  magistrates  of  that  centre  of 
German  Romanism,  he  fled  to  Worms.  There  he  finished 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  printed  two 
^tione,  one  in  octavo  and  the  other  in  quarto — ^the  latter 
being  enriched  with  copious  marginal  notes.  The  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  in  England  had  early  word  of  this  trans- 
lation, and  by  Nov.  3rd,  Arohbishop  Warhsm  was  exerting 
himself  to  buy  and  destroy  as  many  copies  as  he  could  get 
hold  of  both  in  England  and  abroad ;  and,  thanks  to  his 
ezertionB,  ^^ndale  was  supplied  with  funds  to  revise  his 
work  and  print  a  corrected  edition.  This  version  was 
welcomed  in  England,  and  passed  secretly  from  hand  to 
hand.  It  was  severely  censured  by  Sir  Thomas  Moro, 
not  because  the  work  was  badly  done^  but  really  because 
it  was  so  scholarly.  The  faithful  trandatioD  of  certain 
words  and  sentences  was  to  the  reaotionaiy  More  "a 
mischievous  perversion  of  those  writings  intended  to 
advance  heretical  opinion  " ;  ^  and,  strange  to  say,  Br.  James 
Gaudner  seems  to  agree  with  him.*  I^fndak's  versioa  had 
been  publicly  condemned  in  England  at  the  Ckrancil  called 
by  the  King  in  1530  (May),  and  copies  of  his  book  had 
been  publicly  burnt  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  while  he 
himself  had  been  tracked  like  a  wild  beast  by  emissaries 
of  the  English  Government  in  the  Netherlands. 

Crannier  induced  Convocation  in  1534  to  petition  for 
an  English  version  of  the  Bible,  and  next  year  Cromwell 
persuaded  Miles  Coverdale  to  undertake  his  translation  in 
1535.    It  was  made  from  the  Vulgate  wilh  some  assist- 

<if  Mptmia  tll•]|lottl•^tongtl«,  andlbrltttttiivlBfiMUM  •  •  . 

I  never  altered  •  ■yllabla  of  God's  Word  myaelf,  nor  would,  •gtiiut  my 

Oonscicnro  "  {Letters  and  Papers,  etc.  vi.  p.  184). 

'  Cf.  Tyiidali-'s  anawer  to  Sir  Thomat  Mora's  uumadTenioiu,  IVcrkt 
(Daj'a  edition),  p.  118. 

*Gf.  Polkid'i  exoalloDt  and  tranehsot  Boto,  Chmwr  amd  the  BngNtk 

Reformation  (New  York  and  Lomlon,  1904),  p.  110  ;  Oainlner,  7%e  English 
Church  in  thr  Sixteenth  Century,  from  the  jteemimqf  Sfiuy  VHM.  to  tlu 
Death  <^  Mary  (London,  1902),  |>p.  190-91. 
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ance  from  Luther's  version,  and  was  much  inferior  to  the 
proscribed  version  of  Tyndale ;  but  it  had  a  large  private 
sale  in  England,  and  the  King  was  induced  to  license  it  to 
enable  the  clergy  to  obey  the  Injunctions  of  1536,  which 
had  ordered  a  copy  of  the  English  Bible  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  churches  before  August  1537.^ 

The  Archbishop,  however,  had  another  version  in  view, 
which  he  sent  to  Cromwell  (Aug.  1537),  saying  that  he 
liked  it  better  than  any  other  translation,  and  hoped  it 
would  he  licensed  to  be  read  freely  until  the  Bishops  could 
set  forth  a  better,  which  he  believes  will  not  be  until  after 
Doomsday.    This  version  was  practically  Tyndale's. 

Tyndale  had  entrusted  one  of  his  friends,  Rogers, 
with  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  finished  as  far 
as  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  with  his  complete  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  Rogers  had  taken  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  his  Old  Testameot  as  far  as  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  borrowed  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  Coverdale's  version,  and  printed  them 
with  a  dedication  to  the  King,  signed  Thomas  Matthew.* 
This  was  the  edition  recommended  by  Cranmer  to  Cromwell, 
which  was  licensed.  The  result  was  that  T}'ndale's  New 
Teetament  (the  same  version  which  bad  been  denounced 
as  pernicious,  and  which  had  .been  publicly  burnt  only  a 
few  yean  before)  and  a  laige  part  of  his  Old  Testament 
were  pablioly  introduced  into  the  pariah  churches  of 
England,  and  became  the  foundation  of  all  succeeding 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  English  languaga'  On 
xeoonsidemtion,  the  tiandation  waa  found  to  be  rather  too 
accurate  for  the  Govemment»  and  some  changes  (certainly 
not  corrections)  were  made  in  1538^-39.  Thus  altered, 
the  translation  was  known  as  the  €hreat  BibU,  and,  because 
Oranmer  wrote  the  preface,  as  Granmer^s  Bibla^  This 

^  £i«tf««iMl  Aytn^  etc  xii.  ii  174. 

'  National  DieUomry  of  Bioffraphf,  att,  **  Rogers." 
'  The  czcellenco  of  Tyndale'a  vcmion  is  shown  by  the  ftet  that  flusy  of 
hil  nndcringii  have  bei  u  adopted  in  the  Kwised  Version. 

^  DizOB,  Hittory  oftkt  Cfturdk  of  England  (London,  1878,  etc),  IL  77. 
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was  tiie  Tersioii,  the  Bible  "  of  the  laigest  ▼olame,''  which 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  ehnrohes  for  the  people 
to  read,  and  portions  of  which  were  to  be  read  from  the 

pulpit  every  Sunday,  according  to  the  Injunctions  of  1538. 

From  1533  on  to  the  middle  of  1539,  there  was  a 
distinct  if  slow  advance  in  England  towards  a  real  Reforma- 
tion ;  then  the  progress  was  arrested,  if  the  movement  did 
not  become  decidedly  retrograde.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  if  Henry  had  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
there  would  have  been  another  attempt  at  an  advanca 

Part  of  the  advance  had  been  a  projected  political  and 
religious  treaty  with  the  German  Protestants.  Neither 
Henry  viii.  nor  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  appears  to 
have  been  much  in  earnest  about  an  alliance,  and  from 
the  English  King's  instructions  to  his  envoys  it  would 
appear  that  his  chief  desire  was  to  commit  the  German 
divines  to  an  approval  of  the  Divorce.*  Luther  was 
somewhat  scornful,  and  seems  to  have  penetrated  Henry's 
design.-  The  German  theologians  had  no  doubt  but  that 
the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  was  one  which 
should  never  have  taken  place ;  but  they  all  held  that,  once 
made,  it  ought  not  to  be  broken.*  Determined  efforts  were 
made  to  capture  the  sympathies  of  Melanchthon.  Bishop 
Foxe,  selected  as  the  theological  ambassador,  was  instructed 
to  take  him  presents  to  the  value  of  £70.^  His  books 
were  placed  on  the  coarse  of  study  for  Cambridge  at 
Cromwell's  order.*  Henry  exchanged  complimentary  letters, 
and  graciously  accepted  the  dedication  of  Melanohthon's 
Jh  Lods  Commtmihus^  An  embassy  was  despatched,  * 
consisting  of  Foxe,  Bishop  elect  of  Hereford;  Heath, 
Ardideaoon  of  Oanterbury;  and  Dr.  Bsmee,  an  English 
divine,  who  wu  a  pionoanoed  Lntheian.  Thej  met  the 
Protestant  Prinoes  at  Schmalkald  and  had  long'disoiUBsions. 

'  Letters  a$td  Papers,  etc.  ix.  p.  69.  '  llnd.  ix.  119. 

3  Jbid.  X.  ^  8S4 ;  of.  De  Wette,  Dr.  Mariia  Lutken  Brif  ^  tto.  iw, 
p.  668. 

*  Jbid.  IX.  p.  72  ;  cf.  p.  70.  *Jhid.  ix.  p.  208. 

•  Ibid,  DC.  pf.  74,  76, 166,  Sll. 
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The  confederated  Princes  and  Henry  found  themselves  in 
agreement  on  many  points  :  they  would  stoutly  disown 
the  primacy  of  the  Pope;  they  would  declare  that  they 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  any  Council  which 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  assemble;  and  they 
would  pledge  oacU  other  to  get  their  Biahope  and  preachers 
to  declare  them  null  and  void.  The  German  Princes 
were  quite  willing  to  give  Henry  the  title  of  "  Defender 
of  the  Schmalkald  League."  But  they  insisted  as  the 
first  articles  of  any  alliance  that  the  English  Church  and 
King  must  accept  the  theology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  adopt  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lathenm  Church;  and 
on  these  rooks  ol  doctrine  and  ritual  the  proposed  alliance 
was  shattered.^  The  Germans  had  their  own  private 
view  of  the  EngUsh  Beformation  under  Henry  yuL,  which 
was  neither  yvj  flattering  nor  quite  accnrata 

"  So  far  the  King  has  become  Lutheran,  that,  because 
the  Pope  has  refused  to  sanction  his  divorce,  he  has  ordered, 
on  penalty  of  death,  that  every  one  shall  believe  and  preach 
that  not  the  Pope  but  himsejf  is  the  head  of  the  universal 
Church.  All  other  papistry,  monasteries,  mass,  indulgences, 
and  intercessions  for  tlie  dead,  are  pertinaciously  adhered 
ta"* 

The  English  embassy  went  from  Sdimalkald  to 
Wittenberg,  where  they  met  a  number  of  divinesi  including 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the 

question  of  doctrinal  agreement.  Melanchthon  bad  gone 
over  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  produced  a  series  of 

articles  which  presented  all  that  the  Wittenberg  theologians 
could  concede,  and  Luther  had  revased  the  draft.^  liotli 
the  Germans  were  charmed  with  the  learning  and  courtesy 
of  Archdeacon  Heath.  Bishop  Foxe  "  had  the  manner 
of  prelates,"  says  Melanchthon,  and  his  leaiiung  did  not 

*  LeUtn  and  Papen,  etc.  n.  ppw 

*  Ihid.  X.  p.  38. 

*  These  articles  have  been  printed  with  a  pooil  liistorical  introduction  by 
ProfMBor  Menu  of  Jena,  Die  tViUcnbcrser  AHikcl  von  1636  (Leipgig,  1905jb 
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impress  the  Germans.^  The  conference  came  to  nothing, 
Henry  did  not  care  to  accept  a  creed  ready  made  for  him,' 
and  thought  that  ecolesiastical  ceremonies  might  differ  in 
dififorent  countries.  He  was  a  King  "  reckoned  somewhat 
leamed,  though  unworthy/'  he  said,  "  and  having  so  many 
leonied  men  in  his  realm,  he  could  not  accept  at  any 
creature's  hand  the  ohserving  of  his  and  the  realm's 
laith;  but  he  was  billing  to  confer  with  learned  men 
sent  from  them."  ' 

Before  the  conference  at  Wittenberg  bad  come  to  an 
end,  Henzy  believed  that  be  bad  no  need  for  a  German 
aUisnoe.  Tbe  ill-used  Queen  CSatharuie»  who,  alone  of  all 
persons  oonoemed  In  tbe  Bivoroe  proceedings,  oomee  out 
unstained,  died  on'  Jan.  7th,  1536.  Her  will  contained 
the  touching  bequest:  *To  my  dau^^ter,  tbe  collar  of 
gold  which  I  brought  out  of  Spain'**— out  of  Spain, 
when  she  came  a  foir  young  bride  to  many  Prince  Arthur 
of  England  tblrt^-five  years  bef era 

There  is  no  need  to  believe  that  Henry  exhibited  the 
unseemly  manilestatioDS  of  joy  which  his  enemies  credit 
lua  with  when  the  news  of  Gatharine's  death  was  brouc^t 
to-  him,  but  it  did  free  him  from  a  great  dread.  He  read 
men  and  circumstances  shrewdly,  and  he  knew  enough  of 
Charles  Y.  to  believe  tliat  the  Ihnperor,  after  his  auntfs 
death,  and  when  he  had  no  flagrant  attack  on  the  family 
honour  of  his  house  to  protest  against,  would  not  mabd 
himself  the  Pope's  instrument  against  England. 

Henry  had  always  maintained  himself  and  England 
by  balancing  France  against  the  Empire,  and  cuuld  in 
addition  weaken  the  Empire  by  atrenglhening  the  German 
Protestants.  But  in  1 5139,  France  and  the  Emf>eror 
had  become  allies,  and  Henry  was  feeling  himself  very 
insecura  It  is  probable  that  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  were  due 
to  this  new  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  there  had 
been  discontent  in  England  at  many  of  the  actious 

*  LtUert  and  Paper$,  eto.  X.  p.  98  ;  cf.  58,  97, 108* 
*Iiid.  IX.  p.  346.  '  Ibid,  x.  p.  15. 
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which  weie  Buppofled  to  eome  irom  the  advance  towaida 
BeformatioiL 

Henij  Yin.  had  always  spent  money  lavishly.  His 
father's  immense  hoards  had  disappeared,  while  England, 
under  Woleey,  jnB  the  paymaster  of  Europe,  and  the 
King  ma  in  great  need  of  funds.  In  England  as  else- 
whero  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries  seemed  to  have  been 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an  empty  royal 
excheq^uer.  A  visitation  of  monasteries  vnis  ordered,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and,  in  order  to 
give  1dm  a  perfsotly  free  hand,  all  episcopal  functions 
were  for  the  time  being  suspended.  The  visitation  dis- 
doeed  many  scandalous  things.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Act  of  Flarliament  (1636)  for  1%$  JHaaoluHon  qf  the  Zemr 
MtnuutBriea^  The  lands  of  all  monasteries  whose  annual 
rental  was  less  than  £200  a  year  were  givra  to  the 
King,  as  well  as  sll  the  ornaments,  jewels,  and  pther  goods 
belonging  to  them.  The  dislodged  monks  and  nuns  were 
either  to  be  taken  into  the  larger  houses  or  to  receive 
some  measure  of  support,  and  the  heads  were  to  get 
pensions  sufficient  to  sustain  them.  The  lands  thus  acquired 
might  have  been  formed  into  a  great  crown  estate  yielding 
revenues  large  enough  to  permit  taxation  to  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  the  King  was  in  need  of  ready  money, 
and  he  had  courtiers  to  gratify.  The  convent  lands 
were  for  the  most  part  sold  cheaply  to  courtiers,  and 
the  numbers  and  power  of  the  county  families  were 
largely  increased.  A  new  visitation  of  the  remaining 
moiijisteries  was  begun  in  1538,  this  time  accompanied 
with  an  inquiry  into  superstitious  practices  indulged 
in  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  notorious  relics 
were  removed.  They  were  of  all  sorts — part  of  St. 
Peter's  hair  and  beard  ;  stones  with  which  St.  Stephen 
was  stoned  ;  the  hair  shirt  and  bones  of  St.  Thomas  the 
martyr;  a  crystal  containing  a  little  quantity  of  Our 
Lady's  milk,  "  with  two  other  bones " ;  the  "  principal 
relic  in  England,  an  angel  with  one  wing  that  brought  to 
*  The  Act  u  printed  in  Gee  and  Hu4y,  DocumtnU,  etc  p,  257. 
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Oaversham  (near  Heading)  the  tpear's  head  that  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  " ;  the  ear  of  Malchus, 
which  St.  Peter  cut  off;  a  foot  of  St.  Philip  at  Winchester 
"  covered  with  gold  plate  and  (precious)  atones " ;  and  so 
fortk^  Miiacoloua  imagee  were  brought  up  to  London 
and  their  mechaniHm  expoeed  to  the  crowd,  while  an 
eloqiient  preacher  thundered  against  the  saperstition: 

"The  bearded  crucifix  called  the  'Rood  of  Grace'  (was 
brought  from  Maidstone,  and)  while  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
preached  it  turned  its  head,  rolled  its  eyes,  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  shed  tears,— in  the  presence,  too,  of  many  other 
famous  saints  of  wood  and  stone  .  .  .  the  satellite  saints  of 
the  Kentish  image  acted  in  the  same  way.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Virgin  of  Walsingham,  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  images  will  soon  perform  miracles  also  in 
the  same  place ;  for  the  trickery  was  so  thoroughly 
exposed  that  every  one  was  indignant  at  the  monks  and 
impostors.*** 

A  second  Act  of  Esrliament  followed,  which  yested  all 
monastic  property  in  the  Kmg;  and  this  gave  the  King 

^UUtnmid  Av«n^  tte.  zni.  iL  fip.  8«,  78, 147, 16S.  In  ZMten  md 
Papen,  etc.  xiv.  L  pw  158,  there  is  an  official  account  of  tho  Engluh 
Reforiiiation  under  Henry  viii.,  in  which  there  is  the  following  (p.  165): 
"Tuuching  images  set  in  the  churches,  aa  books  of  tlie  unlearned,  though 
fhey  uvaotLeceraaiy,  Imtntlicrgivttoooiaknito  JewifTiirka,  and  %monm 
to  think  we  are  idolmtan,  the  King  tolerates  them,  except  those  about  whidi 
idolatry  has  been  committed.  .  .  .  Our  Lady  of  Worcester,  when  her  gar- 
ments were  taken  otT,  was  found  to  be  the  similitude  of  a  bishop,  like  a 
gUnt,  almost  ten  feet  long ;  .  .  .  the  roods  at  Boxelegh  and  other  places, 
wUoh  movid  their  «fH  and  Upt  when  oerliin  keys  end  etriogi  irere  heat  or 
polled  in  eeoret  places — imagee  of  fUesort  the  King  has  oaneed  to  be  voided 
and  committed  other  as  it  was  convenient,  following  the  example  of  King 
Hezekiah,  who  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent  Shrines,  copses,  and 
reUqmriee^  eo  ealled,  haTv  heen  feond  to  he  iU|pMd  tiiinge,  os  tiM  hkiod  of 
Christ  wee  bnt  a  piece  of  red  silk  encloeed  in  a  tiiidc  gUse  of  crystalline, 
and  in  another  j)laoe  oil  colonre<l  of  sanguis  draeonis,  instead  of  the  milk  of 
Our  La«iy  a  pie<^e  of  chalk  or  ceruse.  Our  Lady's  girdle,  the  verges  of 
Mones  and  Aaron,  etc.,  and  more  of  the  Holy  Cross  than  three  cars  may 
eany,  the  King  has  therefore  oaneed  to  he  tiken  away  and  tho  ohoeivo 
pieo  8  burnt,  and  tho  doubtfhl  eort  hidden  away  honestly  for  htit  of 
idolatry." 

*  Jbid.  xuu  L  263-84,  Aichofas  PaHridge  to  BuUinger  (AprU  12th). 
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possession  not  only  of  huge  estates,  but  also  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  jewels  and  precious  metals.^  The  shrine  of  St 
Thomas  at  Canterbury,  when  "  disgarnished,"  yielded,  it  is 
said,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  cartloads  of  gold  and 
silver* 

This  wholesale  confiscation  of  monastic  propertj, 
plundering  of  shrines,  and  above  all  the  report  that  Henry 
bad  ordered  the  bones  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  to  be 
bamed  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  determined 
Pope  Paul  iiL  to  renew  (Dec.  17th,  1538)  the  execution 
of  his  Bull  of  ezeommunication  (Aug^  30th,  1535),  which 
had  been  hitherto  suspended.  It  was  deokied  that  the 
Bull  might  be  published  in  St  Andrews  or  "in  oppido 
Galistransi  **  in  Scotkod,  at  Dieppe  or  Boulogne  in  Fhmoe, 
or  at  TUam  in  Ireland.*  The  F6pe  knew  that  he  oould  not 
get  it  published  in  England  itaelL 

The  violent  destmotion  of  shnnes  and  pilgrimage 
places^  which  had  been  holiday  resorts  as  well  as  places  ci 
devotion,  could  not  fail  to  create  some  popular  uneasiness, 
and  there  were  other  and  probably  deeper  roots  of  dis- 
content England,  like  other  nations,  had  been  snflbring 
from  the  eoonomio  dianges  which  were  a  feature  of  the 
timea  One  form  peculiar  to  England  was  that  wool- 
growing  hiid  become  more  profitable  than  keeping  stock 
or  raising  grain,  and  landed  propriMon  wm  enclosing 
commons  for  pasture  land  and  letting  much  of  their  arable 
land  lie  fallow.  The  poor  men  could  no  longer  graze  their 
beasts  on  the  commons,  and  the  substitution  of  pasture  for 
arable  land  threw  great  numbers  out  of  employment. 
Thoy  had  to  sell  the  animals  they  could  no  longer  fee<l, 
and  did  not  see  how  a  living  could  be  earned  ;  nor  had 
they  the  compensation  given  to  the  disbanded  monks. 
Tlie  pressure  of  taxation  increased  the  prevailing  distress, 

'  Th^  Ad  for  tU  Disioluiion  qf  the  GnmUr  lionadtria  is  printed  in  Gm 
and  liar«ly,  lhcunictU9t  etc  p.  281.  . 
•/MK.  sni.  il.  ^  4S. 

*  LeUen  and  Papert,  tte,  xni.  U.  p.  459.  "In  oppido  Caliatnnri " it 
proUbly  *'at  ColdHtrmiu'* ;  PmIob  bad  bwB  iBtdtaOMdiatlt»b»iwd|y 
to  malw  the  paUication. 
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Riflings  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  LincolD- 
shire,  and  the  insurgents  marched  singing : 

Vot  Thy  wonadM  wid«^ 

Us  commons  guyde. 
Which  pilgrims  l>e, 
Through  Qofles  grace^ 
For  to  purchacbe, 
Old  wtiitk  and  pnx 
Of  tliA  SpiritwOitM."* 

In  their  demands  they  denounced  eqnally  the  oontempt 
shown  for  Holy  Mother  Church,  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  the  spoliation  of  shrines,  the  oontempt  shown 
to  "  Onr  Ladye  and  all  the  saints  "  new  taxes,  the  enclosure 
of  commons,  the  doing  away  with  use  and  wont  in  tenant 
rights,  the  branding  of  the  Lady  Mary  as  iUegitimate, 
King^s  oonnsellois  of  "  low  birth  and  small  estimation,''  and 
the  five  lefoiming  Bishops — Crsnmsr  and  Latimer  being 
considered  as  specially  objeotionahla.*  The  Yorkshire 
Rising  wbIb  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Qrsoa 

The  insugents  or  " pilgrims"  were  not  more  oonsistent 
than  other  people  for  they  plundered  priests  to  support 
thdr  " army  "  and  while  they  insisted  on  the  primacqr  ef 
the  Bishop  of  Bom^  they  had  no  wish  to  see  his  authority 
re-established  in  England.  Th^  asked  the  King  to  admit 
the  Pope  to  be  head  of  spiritual  things,  giving  spiritual 
authority  to  the  Arehhishops  of  Oanterhury  and  York,  "  so 
that  the  said  Bishop  of  Bome  hains  no  further  meddlingp."^ 

The  insurrsetions  were  put  Awn,  and  Heniy  did  not 
cease  his  spoliation  of  shrines  and  monasteries  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  their  protests;  but  thcr  feelings  of  the  people 
made  known  hy  their  proclamations,  at  the  conferences  held 
between  their  leaders  and  the  representatives  of  authority, 
and  by  the  examination  of  prisoners  and  suspected  persons, 
must  have  suggested  to  his  shrewd  mind  whether  the 

'  Letters  and  Paptrt,  etc.  xi.  p.  305. 
'  •  -  «  rhid.  XV.  pp.  238,  ara,  365,  356,  477,  604,  607. 

*  Jbid.  XI.  238.  *  Ibxd.  xi.  477* 
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Befoimatkm  was  not  bemg  pieaaed  onward  too  hastily  for 
the  great  minority  of  the  English  laity.  England  did  not 
prodnoe  in  tihe  aixteenth  century  a  great  spiiitual  leader  in- 
spired by  a  prophetic  ccmviotion  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth  of  Ood,  and  able  to  ereato  a  like  conviction  in  the 
hearts  of  his  neighbours,  while  he  was  never  so  far  before 
them  that  they  could  not  easily  follow  him  step  by  step. 
The  King  cried  halt ;  and  when  Cromwell  insisted  on  his 
plan  of  alliance  with  the  Protestauts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  he  went  the  way  of  all  the  counsellors  of  Henry 
who  withstood  their  imperious  master  (July  28th,  1540). 

But  this  is  to  anticipate.  Negotiations  were  still  in 
progress  with  the  Lords  of  the  Schmalkald  League  in  the 
spring  of  1539,^  and  the  King  was  thinking  of  cementing 
his  connection  with  the  German  Lutherans  by  marrying 
Anne  of  Cleves,*  the  sister-in-law  of  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony.  The  Parliament  of  1539  (April  28th  to  June 
28th)  saw  the  beginninp^s  of  the  change.  Six  questions 
were  introduced  for  discussion : 

**  Whether  there  be  in  the  laorament  of  the  altar  tran- 
anbstantiation  of  the  substance  .of  bread  and  wine  into  the 
substance  of  flesh  and  blood  or  not  ?   Whether  priesta  may 

marry  by  the  law  of  God  or  not  ?  Whether  the  vow  of 
chastity  of  men  and  women  bindeth  by  the  law  of  God  or 
not?  Whether  auricular  confession  be  necessary  by  the 
law  of  God  or  not?  Whether  private  Masses  may  stand  * 
with  the  Word  of  God  or  not  ?  Whether  it  be  necessary 
by  the  Word  of  Qod  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  ahoold 
be  administered  under  both  kinds  or  not  ? 

The  opinions  of  the  Bishops  were  divided ;  but  the  lay 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  evidently  did  not  wish  any 
change  from  the  medinval  doctrines,  and  believed  that  n^ 
one  could  be  such  a  wise  theologian  as  their  King  when- 
he  confounded  the  Bishop  with  his  stores  of  learning. 
'*We  6f  the  temporalitie,"  wrote  one  who  was  present, 
"hATe  been  all  of  one  opinion  ...  all  England  have  cause 

'  JMffVMul  Papers,  eto.  XIV.  t  p.  844. 

•iMI.  ziv.  i.  spi  m.  193,  i»7.  *iMli  xtf.L  p.  4S9. 
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to  thank  God  and  mcMt  heartily  to  rejcnce  of  the  King's 
most  godly  pfooeedisgSb*^  ^  So  Burliament  enacted  the  Six 
Artida  Aotf  a  feiodoiis  statute  commonly  caUed  "the 
hloody  whip  with  six  stringB."  To  deny  traaaabetantiatbn 
or  to  deprave  the  sacramentB  was  to  he  reckoned  heresy, 
and  to  be  punished  with  burning  and  confiscation  of  goods. 
It  was  made  a  felony,  and  punishable  with  death,  to  teach 
that  it  was  neoessaxy  to  oonmiunicate  in  both  kinds  in  the 
Holy  Supper;  or  that  priests,  monks,  or  nuns  vowed  to 
.celibacy  might  many.  All  clerical  marriages  which  had 
been  contracted  were  to  be  dissolved,  and  clerical  in- 
continence was  punishable  by  loss  of  property  and  benefice. 
Special  commissions  were  issued  to  hold  quarterly  sessions 
in  every  county  for  the  enforcement  of  the  statute.  The 
official  title  of  the  Act  was  An  Act  oJMiMiig  DiwnUy  of 
Opimm,  The  first-  comnussion  issued  was  for  the  county 
of  London,  and  at  the  first  session  five  hundred  persons 
were  indicted  within  a  fortnight  The  law  was,  however, 
much  more  severe  than  its  enforcement.  The  five  hundred 
made  their  submission  and  received  the  King's  pardon.  It 
was  under  this  barbarous  statute  that  so-called  heretics 
were  tried  and  condemned  during  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Heniy  viii. 

The  revival  of  mediteval  doctrine  did  not  mean  any 
^  difference  in  the  strong  anti-papal  policy  of  the  English 
King.  It  rather  became  more  emphatic,  and  Henry  spoke 
of  the  Pope  in  terms  of  the  greatest  disrespect.  "That 
most  persistent  idol,  enemy  of  all  truth,  and  usurpator  of 
Princes,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,"  "  that  cankered  and  venomous 
serpent,  Paul,  Bishop  of  Rome,"  are  two  of  his  phrases.' 

Tfw  Act  of  the  Six  Statutes  made  Lutherans,  as  jirevious 
Acts  had  made  Papists,  liable  to  capital  punishment ;  but 
while  Cromwell  remained  in  power  he  evidently  was  able 
to  hinder  its  practical  execution.  Cromwell,  however,  was 
soon  to  falL    He  seemed  to  be  higher  in  favour  than  ever. 

>  Ltltsn  mud  Papers,  ets.  xnr.  i  pi.  47S. 
*0m and  Hardy,  Ikommmii»t  ato.  |».  SOS. 
*  LtUera  cmd  pioftn,  «tc.  xiv.  L  pfk.  S4S,  483; 
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He  had  almost  forced  his  policy  on  his  master,  and  the 
marriage  of  Henr>'  with  Anne  of  Cleves  (Jan.  6th,  1540) 
seemed  to  be  his  triumph.  Then  Henry  struck  suddenly 
and  remorselessly  as  usual.  The  Minister  was  impeached, 
and  condemned  without  trial.  He  was  executed  (July 
28th) ;  and  Anne  of  Cleves  was  got  rid  of  on  the  plea  of 
pre-contract  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  (July  9th). 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  Gardiner,  the  sleuth-hound  of  the 
reaction,  that  Cranmer  did  not  share  the  fate  of  the 
Minister.  Immediately  after  the  execution  of  Cromwell 
(July  30th),  the  King  gave  a  l»rutal  exiiibition  of  his 
position.  Three  clergymen  of  Lutheran  views,  Barnes, 
Garret,  and  Jerome,  were  burnt  at  Smith  field ;  and  three 
Komanists  were  beheaded  and  tortured  lor  denying  the 
King's  spiritual  supremacy. 

Henry  had  kept  himself  ostentatiously  free  from 
reBpondbility  for  the  manual  of  doctrine  entitled  Institution 
a  Christian  Man.  Perba[)e  he  believed  it  too  advanced 
for  his  people ;  it  was  at  all  events  too  advanced  for  the 
theology  of  the  Six  Articles ;  another  manual  was  needed, 
and  was  published  in  1543  (May  19th).  It  was  entitled 
A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian 
Man ;  sst  forth  by  the  Kings  Majesty  of  EngkuuL 

It  was  essentially  a  revision  of  the  ionner  manual,  and 
may  have  been  of  oomposite  authorship.  Cranmer  was 
believed  to  have  written  the  chapter  on  faith,  and  it  was 
revised  by  Oonvooation.  The  King,  who  issued  it  himself 
with  a  preface  commending  it,  declared  it  to  be  "  a  true 
and  perfect  doctrine  for  all  people."  It  contains  an 
expositioii  of  the  Greed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  of  some  selected  passages  of  Scripture.  Its 
chief  difference  from  the  former  manual  is  that  it  teadies 
unmistakably  the  doctrines  of  Trangubttantiaiion,  the  Invoea^ 
Hen  tf  SainU,  and  the  CeMbaejf  nf  the  Chrgff.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  very  accurately  represented  the  theology  of  the 
majority  of  En^lshmen  in  the  year  1543.  For  King  and 
people  were  not  very  far  apart.  They  both  dung  to 
medi»val  theology ;  and  they  both  detested  the  Papacy, 
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and  wished  the  clergy  to  be  kept  in  due  subordination. 
«  There  was  a  widespread  and  silent  movement  towards  an 
Evangelical  Reformation  always  making  itself  apparent 
when  least  expected ;  but  probably  three-fourths  of  the 
people  had  not  felt  it  during  the  reign  of  Henry.  It 
needed  Mary's  burnings  in  Smithfield  and  the  fears  of  a 
Spanish  overlord,  before  the  leaven  could  leaven  the  whole 
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When  Henry  viii.  died,  in  1547  (Jao.  28ih),  the  dlna- 
tion  in  England  was  difficult  for  those  who  came  after 
him.  A  reUgions  revolution  had  heen  half  aooom- 
pliihed;  a  aodal  xeroltttion  was  m  progrees,  creatbg 
popular  ferment ;  evioted  tenants  and  nndoistered  monks 
formed  raw  material  for  revolt ;  the  trsasory  was  empty, 
the  kingdom  in  debt^  and  the  coinage  debased.  The  kingly 
aothoritj  had  nndermined  every  other,  and  the  King  was  a 
child.  The  new  nobility,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the 
Chnich,  did  not  command  hereditary  respect;  and  the 
Oonndl  which  gathered  round  the  King  was  torn  by  rival 
fbctionSb' 

Henry  vm.  had  died  on  a  Friday,  bat  his  death  was 

*  SouRCKa  in  addition  to  those  given  on  p.  313  :  Calavfar  of  Stale  Pa/xrs, 
Ihmutic  Series,  qf  the  Beignt  of  Edioard  VI.,  Mary,  and  Klixabeth  (iliis 
Oiltiidar  it  fer  fte  motl  put  nwrely  an  fakkz  to  dooanmito  wUdh  nut 
bt  md  la  tiie  R(K!OTd  Office)  ;  Correspondanf^  poliiiqug  iFOdtt  de  Selve  : 
Commission  des  Archive*  Fo/i/iqw*,  Paris,  1888) ;  Literary  Homing  of 
Edward  VJ.  (Roxburgh  Club,  Loudon,  1857) ;  NarrcUioesqf  the  Re/omuUion 
(Cftuiden  Society,  London,  1860) ;  Wriothatley.  ChrwUU  (C«aid«n  Society, 

-  London,  1876)  \  Woin^  Hftm^ilaHmOmnUmal  d»  Onumih  (CUtetMi 
ds  Documents  inAtiU,  Flllf*,  1841-52) ;  Fnrnivall,  Ballads  from  MaHm. 
scripts  (Ballad  Society,  London,  1868)  ;  Four  Supplications  of  th^  Commons, 
and  ThoniM  SUrkey,  England  under  Henry  VIII.  (Early  English  Text 
Society,  1871) ;  Strype,  Fidutatttmf  Mmmiah  mtd  Life  <^  Onmvm 
(Ozfoid  oditioB,  M  fob.  1890,  ota.)i  LiluTgiet  cf  Edward  ¥i,  (F!uk«r 
Society,  Cambridge,  1844) ;         Annah  (Lnndon,  1631). 

Latku  Books  in  addition  to  those  given  on  p.  313  :  Pollard,  England 
under  Protector  Somerset  (London,  1900) ;  Burnet,  History  of  the  Effonna- 
Uam  (Oifeid  odittoo,  1865) ;  Dixon,  AitKory  Ohmr^  ^  EnifiwiA 

(London,  1898) ;  Oaiquotuid  Bishop,  Edxcard  ri.  and  the  Book^Oommm 

*  PoUordi  Can^ridge  Modem  History,  ii.  474. 
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kept  concealed  till  the  Monday  (Jan.  Slst),  when  Edward 
VI.  was  brought  by  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and 
presented  to  the  Council.  There  a  will  of  the  late  King 
was  produced,  the  terms  of  which  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  Henry  did  not  contemplate  a  further 
ad\'ance  towards  a  Reformation.  It  appointed  a  Council 
of  Regency,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons  who  were  named. 
Eleven  belonged  to  the  old  Council,  and  among  them  were 
five  who  were  well  known  to  desire  an  advance,  while  the 
two  most  determined  reactionaries  were  omitted — Bishop 
Gardiner  and  Thirlby.  The  will  also  mentioned  by  name 
twelve  men  who  might  be  added  to  the  Council  if  their 
services  were  thought  to  be  necessary.  These  were  added. 
Then  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  chosen  to  be  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Realm,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Duke  of  Somerset. 
The  coronation  followed  (Feb.  20th),  and  all  the  Bishops 
were  required  to  take  out  new  commissions  in  the  name 
of  the  young  King — the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
being  thus  rigidly  enforced.  Wriothesley,  Henry's  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  had  been  created  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
was  compelled  to  resign  the  Great  Seal,  and  with  his  retire- 
ment the  Government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
wished  the  nation  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  Beformation. 

Signs  of  their  intention  were  not  lacking,  nor  evidence 
that  such  an  advance  would  be  welcomed  by  the  population 
of  the  capital  at  least.  On  Feb.  10th  a  oleigyman  and 
churchwardens  had  removed  the  images  from  the  walls  of 
their  chnrob,  and  painted  instead  texts  of  Scripture;  an 
eloquent  preacher.  Dr.  Barlow,  denounoed  the  presence  of 
images  in  churches;  Images  were  pulled  down  from  the 
churches  in  Portsmouth;  and  so  on.  In  May  it  was 
announced  that  a  royal  visitation  of  the  country  would 
be  made,  and  Bishops  weris  inhibited  from  making  their 
ordinary  visitationa 

In  July  (dlst)  the  Council  began  the  cfaangee.  They 
issued  a  series  of  InfuneUonB^  to  the  clergy,  in  which  they 

'  These  IiijuiuUioHs,  aud  the  Ariicietqf  Inquiry  which  interpreU  them,  are 
printed  in  Strype,  XoeMatHeal  MtmoHak,  tto.  (Qiftid,  1822)  ii.  L  pp.  74-8S. 
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were  oommanded  to  preach  against "  the  Bishop  of  Bome's 
nanrped  power  and  joriBdiction " ;  to  see  that  all  images 
which  had  been  "  abased  "  as  objeots  erf  {nlgrimages  should 
be  destroyed ;  to  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  English 
during  the  service;  and  to  see  that  the  litany  was  no 
loQgsr  recitsd  or  sang  in  prooBssi<His»  bat  said  devoatly 
kneeling.  They  next  issued  Twdoc  SifmUie$,  meant  to 
guard  the  people  against "  rash  preaching."  Such  a  series 
had  been  suggested  as  early  as  1542,  and  a  proposed  diait 
had  been  presented  to  Convocation  by  Granmer  in  that  year, 
bat  had  not  been  authorised.  Hi^  were  now  issued  on 
the  authority  of  the  GounoiL  Three  of  them  were  com- 
poeed  by  Granmer.  These  sermons  contain  little  that  is 
doctrinal,  and  confine  themselves  to  inciting  to  godly 
living.^  Along  with  the  BbmUies,  the  GoancQ  authorised 
the  issue  of  Udell's  trsoslation  of  the  J^nraphraui  of 
Erasmus,  which  they  meant  to  be  read  in  the  churches. 

The  royal  visitation  seems  to  have  extended  over  a 
series  of  years,  beginning  in  1547.  Dr.  James  Gairdner 
discovered,  and  has  printed  with  couinientH,  an  account  or 
report  of  a  visitation  held  by  Bishop  Hoojxn-  in  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester  in  1551.  One  of  the  intentions  of  the 
visiUition  was  to  discover  how  far  it  was  poswible  to  expect 
preaching  from  the  English  clergy.  Dr.  Gairdner  sums  up 
the  illiteracy  exhibitetl  in  the  report  as  follows: — Three 
hundred  and  eleven  clergymen  were  examined,  and  of  these 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  were  imable  to  repeat  the 
Ten  Commandments,  though,  strangely  enough,  all  but 
thirty-four  could  tell  the  chapter  (Kx.  xx.)  in  which  they 
were  to  be  found  ;  ten  were  unable  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ;  twenty-seven  could  not  tell  who  was  its  author ; 
and  thirty  could  not  tell  where  it  was  U-)  be  found.  The 
Report  deserves  study  as  a  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  £ngland«before  the  Reformation. 
These  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  were  asked 
nine  questions — three  under  three  separate  heads:  (1) 

'  Gnmnov  Mimdkmmmt  WHUrngt  md  ZMtn  (Fkrkflr  Sooitlj,  Cm- 
wage,  1949\  Ik  188. 
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How  many  commandmenti  are  there  ?  Where  are  they 
to  be  found  ?  Repeat  them.  (2)  What  are  the  ArtiokM 
of  the  Chrifltiaa  Faith  (the  Apoetlea'  Creed)?  Bepeat 
them.  P!rove  them  from  Scriptnra  (3)  Bepeat  the 
Lord's  Prajer.  How  do  yoa  know  that  it  is  the  Lord's  f 
Where  is  it  to  he  found?  Only  fifty  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  eleven  answered  all  these  simple  queetbtts^ 
and  of  the  fifty,  nineteen  are  noted  as  having  answered 
mBdAooriUr,  Eig^t  deigymen  oonld  not  answer  any  single 
one  of  the  questions ;  and  while  one  knew  that  the  number 
of  the  Oonunandments  was  ten,  he  knew  nothing  else. 
Two  dergjrmen,  when  asked  why  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
so  called,  answered  that  it  was  because  Christ  had  given 
it  to  His  disciples  when  he  told  them  to  wateh  and  pray ; 
another  said  that  he  did  not  know  why  it  was  called  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  but  that  he  was  quite  willhig  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  Loid's  because  the  King  had  said  so ;  and 
anol^ier  answered  that  all  he  knew  about  it  was  that  such 
was  the  common  report  Two  clergymen  said  that  while 
they  could  not  prove  the  articles  of  the  Creed  from 
Scripture,  they  accepted  them  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bling ;  and  one  said  that  he  could  not  tell  what  was  the 
Scripture  authority  for  the  Creed,  unless  it  was  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  but  that  it  did  not  matter,  since  the 
King  had  guaranteed  it  to  be  correct.^ 

There  ia  no  reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  clertry  of  this 
diocese  were  worse  than  those  in  other  })arts  of  England. 
If  this  report  be  compjired  with  the  accounts  of  the  un- 
reformed  clergy  of  central  Germany  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  visitations  held  there  ))etween  1528  and  15.^1,  the 
condition  of  things  there  which  filled  Luther  with  such 
despair,  and  induced  him  to  write  his  Small  Cathechism, 
was  very  much  better  than  that  of  the  clergy  of  England. 
Not  more  than  three  or  perhaps  four  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  eleven  had  ever  preached  or  could  preach. 
These  facts,  extracted  from  the  formal  report  of  an 
authoritative  visitation  made  by  a  Bishop,  explain  the 
'  Ungiiak  Uiatorical  Jievicw  for  1904  (Jaouaiy),  pp.  98/. 
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ooDstant  ciy  of  the  Pariteos  under  EUaibeth  for  a  prach- 

ing  ministry. 

Tlie  Council  were  evidently  anxious  that  the  whole 
Borvioe  ahonld  be  conducted  in  the  English  langnage,  and 
that  a  aermon  should  always  be  part  of  the  public  worahipi 
The  reports  of  the  visitation  showed  that  it  was 
tuelfiSB  to  make  any  general  order,  bat  an  example  was 
given  In  the  servioes  condnoted  in  the  Boyal  ChapeL 
Meanwhile  (1547)  Thomas  Hopkins  was  engaged  in 
making  a  venion  ci  the  Flsalms  in  metre»  to  be  song  both 
in  private  and  in  the  ehurohee,  and  these  soon  became 
highly  popular.  like  oorresponding  versions  in  France 
and  in  Qermany,  it  served  to  spread  the  Befonnation 
among  the  people;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
Archbishop  Land  did  his  best  to  stop  the  singing  of  these 
Faalms  in  later  days. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Edward  yl  (Nov.  4th  to  Deo. 
24th,  1547)  made  large  changes  in  the  laws  of  England 
affecting  treason,  which  had  the  effect  of  sweeping  away 
the  edifice  of  absolute  government  which  had  been  so 
carefully  erected  by  Henry  Ym.  and  his  Minister  Thomas 
Cromwell.  The  kingly  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion 
was  maintained  ;  but  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  was  erased 
from  the  Statute  Book,  and  with  it  all  heresy  Acts  which 
had  been  enacted  since  the  days  of  Richard  ii.,  and 
treason  was  defined  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Edward 
III.  This  legislation  gave  an  unwonted  amount  of  freedom 
to  the  English  people. 

Convoo^ition  had  met  in  November  and  Deoember 
(1547),  and,  among  other  things,  had  agreed  unanimously 
that  in  the  Holy  Supper  the  partakers  should  communicate 
in  both  kinds,  and  had  passed  a  resolution  by  fifty- three 
votes  to  twelve  that  all  canons  against  the  marriage  f>f 
the  clergy  should  be  declared  void.  These  two  resolutions 
were  communicated  to  Parliament,  with  the  result  that  an 
Act  was  passed  ordaining  that  "  the  most  blessed  Sacraincnt 
be  hereafter  commonly  administered  unto  the  ]>eople  within 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  other  the  King's 
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dominions,  under  both  the  kinds,  that  is  to  say,  of  bread 
and  wine,  except  necessity  otherwise  require."  ^  An  Act 
was  also  framed  permitting  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
which  jmssed  the  Commons,  but  did  not  reach  the  House 
of  Lords  in  time  to  be  voted  upon,  and  did  not  become  law 
until  the  following  year.  Other  two  Acts  beanng  on  the 
condition  of  the  Church  of  EngLand  were  issued  by  this 
Parliament  According  to  the  one,  Bishops  were  hence- 
forth to  be  appointed  directly  by  tlie  King,  and  their  courts 
were  to  meet  in  the  King's  name.  According  to  the 
other,  the  property  of  all  colleges,  chantries,  guilds,  etc,  with 
certain  specified  exoeptions,  was  declared  to  be  vested  in 
the  Gro¥rD.' 

Communion  in  both  kinds  made  necessary  a  new 
Conmmnion  Service,  and  as  a  tentative  measure  a  new 
form  for  the  celebration  was  issued  by  the  Ouunoil,  which 
is  called  by  Strype  the  Book  of  Communion}  It  eigoined 
that  the  essential  words  of  the  Mass  should  stUl  be  said 
in  Latin,  hut  inserted  seven  prayers  in  English  in  the 
ceremony.  The  Oounoil  also  proceeded  in  their  war 
ag^unst  snperstitiona.  They  forbade  the  creeping  to  the 
Gross  on  Good  Friday,  the  use  of  ashes  ou  Ash- Wednesday, 
of  palms  cm  Plalm  Sunday,  and  of  candles  on  Candlemas ; 
and  th^  ordered  the  removal  of  aU  images  from  the 
churches.  Cranmer  asserted  that  all  these  moasures  had 
been  intended  by  Hear}'  vin. 

The  next  important  addition  to  the  progress  of  the 
Beformation  was  the  preparation  and  introduetion  of  a 
Service  Book^ — The  Soke  of  the  Common  Fraiar  and 
Admimdraium  of  the  SwnmonUe  and  o^er  BUes  and 
Ceremmies  after  the  um  of  (he  Churche  of  England 

*  Thb  Act,  aatitled  Act  againd  Bevilert,  and/or  netMiig    Mft  Kindt, 

it  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents,  ptc.  p.  S23. 

*  Gee  and  Hardy,  Donnn^iUs,  etc.  p.  328. 

*  Ecdtsiatiical  Mcnwrials,  etc  II.  i.  p.  133.  It  is  printed  in  The  Two 
LUmrffie$,  with  clher  DoeummUt  ml  forth  hff  Anihartiy  in  the  Reifn  ^  King 
Edvard  Ihc  Sixth  (Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1844),  p.  1. 

*  I  he  book  u  printed  in  Tk%  Two  LUwrgk$t  etc,  of  the  Pnrker  Society, 
pp.  Iff, 
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(1549),  oommonly  called  ^  Aw|K«'.Br)o^  of  Kvpg 
JSdtoard  yl  It  was  introduced  by  an  Act  of  Uniformity}  ' 
whidi,  after  relating  how  there  had  been  for  long  time  in  , 
England  '*  divers  forme  of  Common  Prayer  ...  the  me 
•  of  Sarom,  York,  Bangor,  and  of  Lincoln/'  and  that 
diversity  of  use  caused  many  inconveniences,  ordains  the 
universal  use  of  this  one  form,  and  enacts  penalties  on 
those  who  make  use  of  any  other.  The  origin  of  the 
book  is  somewhat  obscure.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
commisHion  appointed  to  frame  it,  nor  of  any  formally 
selected  bmly  of  revisers.  Cranmer  had  tlie  chief  charge 
of  it,  and  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  divines — though 
where  thev  met  is  uncertain,  whether  at  Windsor  as  the 
King  records  in  his  diary,  or  at  Chertsey  Abbey,  aw  is  said 
in  the  Grey  Friars  Chronicle.  About  the  end  of 
October  the  Bishops  were  asked  to  subscribe  it,  and  it  was 
subjected  to  some  revision.  It  was  then  brought  before 
the  House  of  Lords  and  discussed  there.  It  was  in  this 
debate  that  Cranmer  disclosed  that  he  had  definitely 
abandoned  the  theory  of  transubstantiation.  The  Prayer- 
Book,  however,  was  eminently  conservative,  and  could  be 
sabBcribed  to  by  a  believer  in  the  old  theory.  The  giving 
and  receiving  of  the  Bread  is  called  the  Communion  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  of  the  IVine,  the  Communion  of  the  Blood 
iif  Chrid ;  and  the  practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the  Croee 
is  adhered  to  at  stated  pointa  in  the  ceremony.  An 
examination  of  its  structure  and  contents  reveals  that  it 
waa  borrowed  largely  from  the  old  English  Use  of  Saruro, 
and  from  a  new  Service  Book  drafted  by  the  Cardinal 
Quigcon  and  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  UL  The  feeling 
that  a  new  Service  Book  waa  needed  waa  not  confined  to 
the  Reformers,  but  waa  affecting  all  European  CShristians. 
The  great  innovation  in  this  Liturgy  waa  that  all  its  parts  |  > 
were  in  the  English  language,  and  that  every  portion  of 
the  service  could  be  followed  and  understood  by  all  the . 
worshippers.  ' 
With  the  publication  of  this  Fird  Prnger-Book  of  King 
*  Om  Mid  Bud/,  DoeummiMt  ttb  pf^  868/. 
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E4Aoa»4,  YL  the  firat  stage  of  the  fieformation  during  his 
reigii  oomes  to  an  end.  Hie  changes  made  had  all  been 
contemplated  by  Henry  vni.  himself,  if  we  aie  to.  believe 
what  Cranmer  affinned.  They  did  not  content  the  more 
advanced  Beformers,  and  th^  were  not  deemed  sofiftoient  . 
by  Qreamer  hinuell 

Il!e  ehsnges  made  in  the  laws  of  Kngland — ^the 

^    repeal  of  the^bloodv*  SUstuU  of  th$  Six  Arikkt  tJid  of  the 
treason  lawe— had  induced  many  id  the  English  refugees 
•    who  had  getie  to  Gtermany  and  to  Switoerland  to  return  to 
their  native  land.   The  Emperor  Charles  y.  had  defeated 
the  Oerm^_PQ2tfitt8Bl^  ^  ^  battle  of  Milhlheig  In 

<QL'^1S47  (April),  and  England  ^  ^  ^  jem  became  a 
|dace  of  refage  i6r  continental  Protestants  fleeing  from 
the  requirements  and  penalties  of  the  IfUerim,  All  this 
^ve  a  strong  impetus  to  the  Beformation  movemSTTn 
ES^and,  Martin  Bnoer,  compelled  to  leave  Stiassbuig, 
foimd  refuge  and  taught  in  Gamhridge,  wfaeie  he  wis  for 
a  time  the*  regius  professor  of  divinity.  Fiinl  Bttchlin 
(usuaUy  known  by  his  latuused  name  of  Fagius),  a 
compatriot  of  Buoer  and  a  well-known  Hebrew  scholar, 
was  also  settled  at  Cambridge,  where  he  died  (Nov.  1649). 
Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  and  Bernardino  Ochino,  two  illus- 
trious Italian  Protestants,  came  to  England  at  the 
invitation  of  Cranmer  himself,  and  long  afterwards 
Queen  Elizabeth  confessed  that  she  had  been  drawn 
towards  their  theology.  Peter  Alexander  of  Aries  and 
John  k  I^sco,  the  Pole,  also  received  the  protection  and 
hospitality  of  England/    The  I'eception  of  these  foreign 

'  Mr.  Pollard  (Cambridge  Modem  History,  n.  pp.  478,  479)  thinks  tlmt 
the  influence  of  these  foreign  divines  on  the  English  Reformation  has  bppu 
overrated  ;  and  ho  ia  probably  correct  so  far  as  changes  in  worsiiip  and 
OMges  go.  Hii  idw  it  tint  th«  Bngliali  BeftMrmcn  foUowad  the  Ictd  of 
Wiclif,  consciously  or  anconsciotwly,  rather  than  that  of  continental  divines  ; 
but  if  the  root-thought  in  all  Hefunnation  theology  be  considered,  it  may  bo 
doubted  whether  Wiclif  could  supply  what  the  English  divines  had  in 
common  with  their  continental  oontemporariee.  Wiclif,  with  all  his  desire 
for  Beformation,  was  eawntially  a  medinval  thinker.  The  theologieal 
qnettion  whieh  eeparated  every  mcdieeral  Reformer  from  the  thinkers  of  the 
Keformatioa  was,  How  the  benefits  woo  by  the  fttoning  work  of  Christ 
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diviiieB)  and  their  sppolntraeiit  as  teaohm  in  the  Bni^iflh 
vnivenitieB,  did  not  eeoape  psoteet  from  the  local  teaehen 
of  theokgjr,  who  were  overmled  by  the  Government 

Between  the  fitet  and  the  second  stage  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  of  the  Ohnich  of  Bn^ond  in  tins  reign,  a  pdlitioal 
change  ooonrred  which  most  be  mentioned  but  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon.  The  Poke  of  Soinerset  inonire^  the 
wrath  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  the  new  nobiUly  who  had 
profited  by  the  sale  of  Chturch  lands,  hj  has  active 
sympathy  with  the  landless  peasantry,  and  by  his  proposals 
to  benefit  them.  He  was  driven  firom  power,  and  his 
place  was  Uken  by  the  nnsorupulons  Ijftrl  of  Warwink.  who 
became  Lord  Protector,  and  leoeived  the  Dokedom  of 
Kortbumberland  The  new  Governor  of  England  has 
been  almost  univerflaUy  praised  by  the  advaoced  Reformers 
because  of  the  way  in  which  lie  pushed  forward  the 
Reformation.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  these  days,  when 
the  noble  character  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  has  received 
a  tardy  recognition/  that  John  Knox,  no  mean  judge  of 
men,  never  joined  in  the  praise  of  Northumberland,  and 
greatly  preferred  his  predecessor,  although  his  advance  in 
the  path  of  Reformation  bad  been  slower  and  much  more 
cautious. 

There  was  much  in  the  times  to  encourage  Northumber- 
land and  his  Council  to  think  that  they  inigbt  hurrj^pn 
the  RefojjaiaytiojLJOoyqment. 

The  New  Learning  had  made  great  strides  in  England, 
and  was  leavening  all  the  more  cultured  classes,  and  it 
naturally  led  to  the  discredit^  of  the  old  theology.  The 
English  advanced  Reformers  who  had  taken  refu<^e  abroad, 
and  who  now  returned, — men  like  Ridley  and  Hooper, — 
oould  not  fail  to  have  had  some  influence  on  their 
countrymen ;  they  had  aUnost  all  become  imbued  with  the 

ivere  to  be  appropriated  by  men  ?  The  uDirenal  medtoval  MMmr  wt»,  "Bf 
an  imitation  of  Christ ;  while  the  iiniverBal  Reformation  answer  was,  By 
trust  in  the  promises  of  God  (for  that  is  what  is  meant  by  Jastifioation  bj 
Fftith).  In  their  answer  to  this  tast  qiteitioii,  the  English  dMatt  tM  at 
MM  with  the  Beformen  on  th«  Oontineot,  and  not  with  WioHf. 
>  FolUnd,  Mnglmtd  wuhr  FnlMlm-  Somtmi  (Londoii,  1900). 
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Zwinglian  type  of  theology,  and  Bullinger  was  their  trusted 
edviaer.  It  seemed  as  if  the  feelings  of  the  populace 
were  changing,  for  the  mobs*  instead  of  resentiog  the 
destruction  of  images,  were  rather  inspired  by  too  much 
ioonoclastio  seal,  and  tried  to  destroy  stained-glass  windows 
and  to  harry  priests.  Cranmer's  influence,  always  on  the 
side  of  reform,  had  mnc'Cmore  wc^t  with  the  Council 
than  was  the  ease  mider  Heniy  yuL  He  bad  abandoned 
long  ago  his  belief  in  tmnsubstantiation,  he  had  given  up 
the  Lntheraa  doctrine  of  ooosnbstantiation,  if  he  ever  bald 
it»  and  had  now  accepted  a  theory  of  a  real  bnt  spiritoal 
Fkesence  in  the  oommunion  elements  which  did  not  gieatly 
differ  from  the  more  moderate  Zwinglian  view.  The  clergy, 
many  of  them,  were  making  changes  which  went  far  beyond 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  removal  of  restrictions  on 
printing  the  Bible  had  resulted  in  the  publication  of  more 
than  twenty  editions,  most  of  them  with  annotations  which 
explained  and  enforced  tiie  new  theology  on  the  authority 
of  SeriptarsL 

In  these  drcrnnstanoes  the  Council  enforced  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  in  a  one-sided  way — against  the  Bomanist 
sympathisers,  liany  Bomanist  Bishops  were  deprived  of 
their  sees,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  such  men  as 
Coverdale,  Ridley,  Ponet,  and  Scovey  —  all  advanced 
Keformers.  John  Knox  himself,  frfeed  from  his  slavery  in 
the  French  galleys  by  the  intervention  of  the  English 
(jrovernment  and  made  one  of  the  King's  preachers,  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  which  he  declined.  It 
niust  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Lord  Protector  and 
his  entourage  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  much  animated 
by  a  desire  to  fill  their  own  pockets  as  by  zeal  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  there  came  to  be  in 
England  at  this  time  something  like  the  Udchan  Bishops 
of  a  later  period  in  Scotland ;  groat  nobles  got  possession 
of  the  episcopal  revenues  and  allowed  the  new  Bishops  a 
stipend  out  of  them.^ 

'  "  Tulchan  ia  »  calf  skin  stuffkl  with  straw  to  caune  tll6  cow  to  glvt 
milk.  The  Bishop  Mxred  to  cmim  the  biahoprick  to  yeeld  commoditie  to  my 
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Thm  oame  a  aeoond  revfeioii  of  the  Fteyer^Book — Th$ 
BohB  ^  Ommoh  Ftaiir  and  AimmdraHim  of  ih€  SaerO' 
mmie$  and  oiher  JRUt§  and  Cenmomm  tn  HU  Ckanke  of 
England  (1662X  It  ia  oimmoDlj  oalled  the.^  jfecond. 
Froffn^Book  Y  ^^'^^  m\mTi      8iM.^    Qtvanm  bad 


4rf  the  Biahopa  aa  early  aa  Jan. 
1551  on  the  aabject,  and  alao  with  aome  of  the  foreign 
divinea  than  leaident  in  En^and;  and  it  ia  more  tiian 
piobaUe  that  bia  intentioii  waa  to  frame  andh  a  liturgy  aa 
wonld  bring  the  worahip  of  the  Chnnsb  of  England  into 
harmony  with  that  of  the  coutinental  ReformerB.  There  ia 
no  proof  that  the  book  was  ever  presented  to  Convocation 
for  revision,  or  that  it  was  subject  to  a  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  was  its  predecessor.  The  authoritative  proclama- 
tion says: 

"  The  King's  most  excellent  majesty,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  has  caused  the  aforesaid 
order  of  common  service,  entitled  The  Book  of  Common 
Praver,  to  be  faithfully  uud  godly  perused,  explained,  and 
nuuw  folly  perfect,  and  by  the  aioreaaid  autbori^  baa  an- 
nexed and  joined  it,  ao  explained  end  perfeoted^  to  tbia 
pieaent  atatnte."* 

This  Book  of  Common  Prai/er  deserves  special  notice, 
because,  although  some  iinjM»rtant  changes  were  made,  it  is 
largely  reproduced  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which 
is  at  present  used  in  the  Church  of  £ugland.  The  main 
difforences  between  it  and  the  Fir^  Prayer- Book  of  King 
£(ltvard  appear  for  the  moat  part  in  the  communion 
service,  and  were  evidently  introduced  to  do  away  with 
all  thought  of  a  propitiatory  Maaa.  The  word  altar  ia 
exponged,  and  tabU  ia  used  instead :  minukr  and  prieti  are 
naed  indiifiBrently  aa  eqnivalent  tenii&    "  The  miniater  at 

kid  who  proenred  it  to  him.**  Soott'i  Apohgdteal  KamOum  of  t/ie  Suu» 
and  OovemmerU  of  the  Kirk  of  Soollmi  tkui  tkt  RtfcruuUim  (.Woodrow 
Society,  Edinburgh,  1846),  p.  25. 

*  The  book  is  priuted  in  The  T%oo  Liturgieif  icith  other  I>oeumeiUi,  tUs 
(Fw|Mr8oel«t7),  p.187. 

'  0-«  mmI  Hftrdj,  O«0iiMfiili,  •te.  p.  S71. 
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Ihe  time  of  the  communion,  and  at  all  other  timM  in  bii 
mimstration,  shall  use  neither  Alb,  Vestment,  nor  Gope; 
but  beiiig  m  archbiahop  or  hiahop^  be  shall  have  or  wear 
a  roohet :  and  being  a  priest  or  deaoon»  be  shall  lave  and 
wear  a  surplice  only/'  Instead  of  "  standing  bumbljr  afore 
the  midst  of  the  altar,"  be  waa  to  stand  *'at  the  north 
side  of  the  taUe";  and  the  oommunion  table  was  ordered  to 
be.  removed  from  the  east  end  of  tbe  obnreb  and  to  be 
placed  in  the  ebanoeL  Ordinary  instead  of  unleavened 
bread  waa  ordered  to  be  used.  In  tlie  older  book  tbe 
prayer,  Haioe  insroy  0n  w,0  Lmrdt  bad  been  used  as  an 
invocation  of  Gtod  present  in  the  sseramental  elemeots; 
in  tbe  new  it  became  an  ordinary  prayer  to  keep  the  com- 
nuindments.  The  Ttn  (^mmawfiiMiUi  were  introduced  for 
tbe  first  time.  Some  rubrics — ^tbat  eigoining  the  nunister 
to  add  a  little  water  to  the  wine — ^were  omitted.  Similar 
changes  were  made  in  the  services  for  baptism  and  oonfirma- 
tion»  and  in  the  directioiis  for  ordination.  One  rubric  waa 
retained  which  the  more  advanced  Beformers  wished  done 
away  with.  Communicants  were  required  to  receive  the 
elements  kneeling.  But  tbe  difficulties  were  removed  by 
a  later  rubric : 

"  Yet  lest  the  Rame  kneeling  might  be  thought  or  taken 
otherwise,  we  do  declare  that  it  is  not  meant  thereby,  that 
any  adoration  is  <Ione,  or  ouglit  to  be  done,  either  unto  the 
sacramental  bread  or  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  to  any 
real  ur  essential  presence  there  being. of  Christ's  natural 
flesh  and  blood." 

This  addition  is  said,  on  somewhat  uncertain  evidence, 
to  have  been  suggested  by  John  Knox. 

The  most  important  change,  however,  was  that  made 
in  the  words  to  he  addressed  to  the  communicant  in  the 
act  of  partaking.  In  the  Fiini  Frayn-Book  the  words 
were: 

"When  the  priest  deliveretb  the  sacrament  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  he  shall  say  to  every  one  these  words : 

'  Tht  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohristt  which  was  givin  for 
ihte, prtmirvt  thy  body  and  §oul  unto  mfirtattififf  lift* 
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And  the  minister  delivering  the  sacrament  of  the  Blood, 
and  giving  every  one  once  to  drink  and  no  more,  shall 
say: 

'  1%$  Mood  of  OUT  Lord  Jews  Ohritf,  Vfh4ik  woi  ikod  fir 
thee,  pmerve  ikjf  hody  and  ooul  imlo  wtrUulbimg  Ufe,*  **  > 

In  the  Second  Prayer-Book  the  rubric  was  altered  to : 

"Then  the  mmiater,  when  he  deUmeth  the  bread,  shall 
say: 

*  Tcike  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  tJiat  Christ  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  Mim  in  thy  heart  by  faith  and  wiih  thankO' 

giving! 

And  the  minister  that  delivereth  the  cup  shall  say : 
'  Drink  this      remembrance  thai  Christ  s  blood  was  shed 
far  thee,  and  le  ihanl^"'* 

The  differonce  represented  by  the  change  in  these 
words  is  between  what  might  be  the  doctrine  of  transab- 
Btantiation  and  a  aacramental  theory  distinctly  lower  than 
that  of  Lather  or  OalTin,  and  which  miyht  be  pnie 
Zwinglianism. 

This  Second  Prayer-Book  o^  King  Efyiaird  was  enforced 
by  a  9iiMS'^<ijj^!J^^prm^,  which  for  the  first  time 
contained  penalties  ag^st  uymen  as  well  as  deigymen — 
against  "a  great  number  of  people  in  divers  parts  of  the 
Mste,  wfee  dtt  waiiiBf  isiMa  to  come  to  their  parish 
ctanrehes."  The  penslties  themselTeB  ihow  that  many  of 
the  population  refused  to  be  dragged  along  the  path  of 
reformation  as  fsst  as  the  GouneU  widied  them  to  ga' 

Soon  after  there  followed  a  new  creed  or  statement  of 
the  fnnd^mental  doctrines  received  by  the  Church  of 
England.  Thig  was  the  Forty-two  Articles,  interesting 
becaose  they  fonned  the  basis  of  the  later  Elizabethan 
J^jHy-wne  Artideg,  Tbey  were  thmst  on  the  Church  qf 
J*^ngland  in  a  rather  disreputable  way.  It  was  expressly 
stated  on  the  titlcrpage  that  they  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Bishops  and  godly  divines  at  the  last  Con- 

>  Compare  Th^  Two  LUmrgitSf  ate.  (Parlur  Socicity)  p.  888. 

^Ihul.  pp.  92,  279. 

'  Gee  antl  lUrdy,  Uocaments,  etc.  p.  269. 
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vocation  in  London — a  statement  which  is  not  correct 
They  were  never  presented  to  Convocation,  and  were 
issued  on  the  authority  of  the  King  alone,  and  received 
his  signature  on  June  12th  (1553),  scarcely  a  mouth 
before  he  died. 

One  other  document  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  must  be  mentioned — -the  Refurmatio  Lfgum  Eccksiasti- 
caruiji,  drafted  by  Cranmer.  The  Archbishop  had  begun 
in  1544  to  collect  passages  from  the  old  Canon  Law  which 
he  thought  might  serve  to  regulate  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  commission  ot' 
thirty-two  was  appointed  to  assist  him,  and  from  these  a 
committee  of  eight  were  selected  to  "  rough  hew  the  Canon 
Law."  When  the  selection  was  made,  a  Bill  to  legalise  it 
was  introduced  into  Tarliament,  but  it  failed  to  pass ;  and 
the  Be/ormatio  Lfgum  never  became  authoritative  in 
England.  It  was  as  well,  for  the  book  enacted  death 
penalties  for  various  heresies,  which  would  have  made  it  a 
cruel  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  persecuting  government. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  vi.  the  b«ginniM»  of  that 
Puritanism  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  first  manifeatfld  themselves.  Its  two  principal 
ftpft^ftwmwn  were  the  Bishops  Hpojger  and  Eidlev.  Hooper 
was  an  ardent  follower  of  Zwingli,  and  was  esteemed  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  party ;  and  fiidley's  sentiments  were  not 
greatly  dififerent  Hooper  came  into  contact  with  the 
Government  when  ha  was  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Gloucester.  He  then  objected  to  the  oath  required  from 
Bishops  at  their  oonsecmtion,  and  to  the  episcopal  robes* 
which  be  called  "Asronie"  vestments.  The  detaUs  of 
the  contest  are  described  by  a  Zwing^ian  sympathiser, 
Maorottins,  in  a  letter  to  BnUmger  at  Zurich  ^  (Aug.  28tb, 
1550): 

**The  King,  as  you  know,  has  appointed  him  (Hof)iier) 
to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  which,  however,  he  refused 
to  accept  unless  he  cd.  be  altogether  relieveid  from  all 

^  Original  Letun  relative  to  the  Erujlisti  RfformatioH  (Parker  Society, 
CBmbridge,  1847),  iL  MS. 
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appearance  of  popish  superstitioit  Here  then  a  question 
immediately  arises  as  to  the  fofm  of  oath  which  the  Bishops 
have  ordered  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  God,  the  saints, 
and  the  Gospels;  which  impious  oath  Hooper  positively 
refused  to  take.  So,  when  he  appeared  before  the  King  in 
the  presence  of  the  Council,  Hooper  convinced  the  King  by 
many  arsuments  that  the  oath  should  be  taken  in  the  name 
of  Qod  uone,  who  knoweth  the  heart  This  took  plaoe  on 
the  20th  of  July.  It  was  so  agreeable  to  the  godlj  Siiiff, 
that  with  his  own  pen  he  erased  the  clause  of  the  oatn 
which  sanctioned  swearing  by  any  creatures.  Nothing  could 
be  more  godly  than  this  act,  or  more  worthy  of  a  Christian 
king.  When  this  was  done  there  remained  the  form  of 
episcopal  consecration,  wh.,  as  lately  prescribed  by  the 
Bishops  in  Parliament,  ditl'ers  but  little  from  the  popish  one. 
Hooper  therefore  obtained'  a  letter  from  the  £iig  to  the 
ArehbiBhop  ctf  Oanterbury  (Cranmer),  that  he  might  be  con- 
aeciated  without  superstition.  But  he  gained 'nothinff  hj 
this,  as  he  was  referred  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  (Ridley),  who  refu8e<l  to  use 
any  other  form  of  consecration  than  that  which  had  been 
subscribed  by  Parliament.  Thus  the  Bisliops  mutually 
endeavour  that  none  of  their  glory  shall  depart.  A  few 
days  after,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Hooper  obtained  leave  from 
the  King  and  the  Council  to  be  conaecrated  bv  the  fiiahop 
^  L(md<m  without  any  superstition.  He  relied  that  he 
would  shortly  send  an  answer  either  to  the  CouncU  or  to 
Hooper.  While,  therefore,  Hooper  was  expecting  the 
Bishop's  answer,  the  latter  went  to  court  and  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  Council  from  Hooper,  making  light  of  the  use 
of  the  vestments  and  the  like  in  the  church,  and  calling 
them  mere  matters  of  indifference.  Many  were  so  convinced 
by  him  that  they  would  haidlT  listen  to  Hoopor's  defence 
when  he  came  into  court  shortly  afterwards.  He  therefore 
requested  them,  tiiat  if  they  would  not  hear  him  speak, 
they  would  at  least  think  it  proper  to  hear  and  read  his 
written  apology.  His  request  was  granted :  wherefore  he 
delivered  to  the  King's  councillors,  in  writing,  his  opinion 
respecting  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  vestments  and 
the  like  puerilities.  And  if  the  Bishop  cannot  satisfy  the 
King  with  other  reasons,  Hooper  will  gain  the  victory.  We 
are  daily  expecting  the  termination  of  this  controversy, 
which  is  only  conducted  between  individuals,  either  by  con- 
ference or  by  letter,  for  fear  of  any  tumult  being  excited 
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among  the  ignorant.  You  see  iu  what  a  state  of  affiiirs  the 
Church  would  he  if  they  were  left  to  the  Bisbope,  even  to 
the  best  of  them." 

In  tlie  end,  Hooper  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
was  consecrated  in  the  umial  way. 

The  advanced  Befoarmen  in  England  were  probably 
incited  to  demand  mote  freedom  than  the  law  permitted  by 
the  offikt  of  the  liberty  eigoyed  by  men  who  were  not 
Knglishmen.  French  and  German  Protestants  had  come 
to  England  for  refuge  and  had  been  welcomed.  The  King 
had  pennitted  them  to  use  the  Angnstines^  church  in 
London,  that  th^  might  *'have  the  pore  ministiy  of  the 
Wofd  snd  Sacraments  according  to  the  apostolic  form,"  and 
they  enjoyed  their 


"  We  are  altogether  exempted  by  letters  patent  from  the 
King  and  Council  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops.  To 
each  church  (I  mean  the  German  and  the  French)  are 
assigned  two  ministers  of  the  Word  (among  whom  is  my 
unworthy  self),  over  whom  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent the  most  illustrious  John  k  Lasco;  by  whose 
aid  alone,  under  Qod,  we  foreigners  have  arrived  at  our 
present  state  of  pure  religion.  Some  of  the  Bishops,  and 
especially  the  Bishop  of  London,  with  certain  others,  are 
opposed  to  our  design ;  but  I  hope  their  opposition  will 
be  ineffectual.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  special 
patron  of  foreigners,  has  been  the  chief  support  and 
promoter  of  our  church,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
some."  * 

These  foreigners,  outside  episcopal  control  and  not 
subject  to  the  AeU  if  Uniformity,  ei^oyed  liberties  of 
worship  whioh  were  not  granted  to  Englishmen.  Tliey 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  when  Mary  succeeded ;  but 
under  Elizabeth  and  James  they  had  the  same  privileges 
and  were  naturally  envied  by  the  English  Puritans,  coerced 
by  Bishojis  and  harried  by  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

While  the  Reformation  was  being  pushed^rward  in 

>  Origi^uU  Lfturs,  etc  (Parker  Societjr)  iL  568,  MacnniMi  to  SMiHgir 

{Augmt  28tb,  1550). 
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England  at  iipr fid  fno  gtmf  for  the  nu^jmrit/  of  the  people, 
the  King  vas^shoivtng  the  idleness  fd  his  oonatitution. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1553,  and  the  cdjagpe  of  the 
BefsnDAtlon  afler  hjs^death  showed  the^uitftami^  of  the 
foundatum  on  which  it  had  been  boilk 

-A 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  BBAOnON  UNDER  MABT.^ 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  dying  King  had  heen  to  make 
a  wOl  regulatmg  the  sucoeseion.  It  was  doabtless  suggested 
to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  but,  once  adopted, 
the  lad  clung  to  it  with  Tudor  tenacity.  It  set  aside  as 
illegitimate  both  his  sisters.  It  also  set  aside  the  young 
Queen  of  Scotland,  who,  failing  Mary  and  Ehzabeth,  was 
the  legitimate  heir,  being  the  granddaughter  of  Margaret, 
the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  viii.,  and  selected  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  the  representative  (eldest  child  of  eldest  child)  of 
Mary,  the  younger  sister  of  Henry  viii.  Both  the  King  and 
his  Council  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  nation  would 
not  submit  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  on  the  throne ;  and 
Charles  v.  appears  to  have  agreed  with  them.  He  con- 
sidered the  cfiances  of  Mary's  succession  small. 

The  people  of  England,  however,  rallied  to  Mar\',  as  the 
nearest  in  blood  to  their  old  monarch,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  autocratic  rule,  had  never  lost  touch  with  his  people. 

^  SOVBCSS  in  addition  to  thoae  on  pp.  851 :  £j>uiola;  RegincUdi  Foiit 
A  JL  it  OMlMili^  5  volt.  (Brizin,  1744-67} ;  CkrmikiU  o/ Queen  M$  amd 
^  tun  fmniif  Quern  Mmrff,  ami  np§eiatlp  if  <ftc  AMIib»     Sir  Thonuu 

Wyat,  tcritten  by  a  RtsideiU  in  the  Tower  ef  L<mdon  (Camden  Society, 
London,  1850);  Garnett,  The  Accession  of  Queen  Mary;  being  the  con- 
temporary narrative  of  Antonio  Guaras,  etc  (London,  1892). 

Latbb  Boon  t  8ton^  Hiiiory  <^  Mary  /.,  Queen  England  (London, 
1901) ;  Eanke,  Die  riimisehen  Pdpste  (Berlin,  1854) ;  Hume,  Visit  of  Philip 
II.  {15S4)  {English  Uutorical  lievu-w,  1892)  ;  Loadam,  KarraHve  of  the 
PurtuU  of  the  English  Refugees  in  Germany  under  Que^n  Manj  (  Transacliona 
of  Boyal  Historical  Society,  1896) ;  Wie«ener,  The  Youth  qf  Queen  Elizabeth, 
JSSS-^  (Bn^iah  tnoalation,  London,  1S79);  ZiniaMraiMiii,  fanMMf 
Prie  mI»  Mm  wad  trim  St^tr^flen  (Regenabiiig,  1898). 
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The  new  Queen  natonlly  itunied  to  her  eooain  Chvlee 
Y.  for  gnidanoe.  He  had  upheld  her  molher^e  canee  and 
her  own;  and  in  the  dark  days  which  were  past,  hia 
Ambaaiadar  Chapuys  had  been  her  indefatigable  friend. 

It  was  Mary's  orniwiming  deroe  to  bring  back  the 
English  Ghoroii  and  natfan  to  o&dienee  to  Borne—- to 
undo  the  work  of  her  father,  and  eepeoially  of  her  brother. 
The  Emperor  recommended  caution ;  be  advised  the  Queen 
to  be  patient ;  to  watch  and  accommodate  her  policy  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  feelings  of  her  people ;  to  punish  the 
leaders  who  had  striven  to  keep  her  from  the  throne,  but 
to  treat  all  their  followers  with  clemency.  Above  all,  she 
was  to  mark  carefully  the  attitude  of  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
and  to  reorganise  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Mary  had  released  Gardiner  from  the  Tower,  and  made 
him  her  trusted  Minister.  His  advice  in  all  matters,  save 
that  of  her  marriage,  coincided  with  the  Eni])eror's,  It 
was  thought  that  small  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
restoring  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  but  that  difficulties 
might  arise  about  the  papal  supremacy,  and  especially  about 
the  reception  of  a  papal  Legate.  Much  depended  on  the 
Pope.  If  His  Holiness  did  not  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  properly  alienated  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  now  distributed  among  over  forty  thousand 
proprietors,  all  might  go  well. 

Signs  were  not  wanting,  however,  that  if  the  people 
were  almost  unanimous  in  accepting  Mary  as  their  Queen, 
they  were  not  united  upon'^eligion.  When  Dr.  Gilbert 
Bourne,  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  Gross  (Aug.  13th,  1553) 
praised  Biahop  Bonner,  he  was  interrupted  by  shouts ;  a 
dagger  was  thrown  at  him ;  he  was  hustled  out  of  the 
pulpit,  and  his  life  was  threatened.  The  tumult  was  only 
appeased  when  Bnidford,  a  known  Proteatant»  appealed  to 
the  crowd.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  authorised  to 
declare  to  the  people  that  it  waa  not  the  Queen's  intention 
to  constrain  men's  consciences,  and  that  ahe  meant 
to  trust  solely  to  persuasion  to  bring  them  to  the  trae 
faith. 

24** 
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Five  days  later  (August  18th),  Mary  issued  her  first 
Prnrl/i.mnl.'ijrm  df^it  R^^l^jginn,  in  which  she  adviped  her 
subjects  **  to  live  together  in  quiet  sort  and  Christian 
charity,  leaving  those  new-found  devilish  terms  of  papist 
or  heretic  and  such  lika"  She  declared  thafe  she  meant  to 
support  that  religion  which  she  had  always  professed ;  bat 
she  promised  "that  she  would  not  oompel  any  of  her 
subjects  thereunto,  icnto  9uch  time  as  further  order,  hy 
common   assent,   may   he   taken  therein" — a  somewhat 


n 

IK 

1) 


preaching  and  printing  "  any  book,  matter,  ballad,  rhyme, 
interlude,  process,  or  treatise,  or  to  play  any  interlude, 
exoept  they  have  Her  Grace's  special  licence  in  writing  for 
the  same/*  whioh  makes  it  plain  that  from  the  outset  Mary 
did  not  intend  that  any  Fhitestant  lifcpwa^nwg  ■tinmlil  Vto 
by  her  subjects  if  she  oould  help  it.^ 

Maiy  was  crowned  with  great  oeremony  on  October  Ist* 
and  her  first  Parliament  met  f6ur  days  later  (Oct  6th 
to  Bee  6th,  1568).  It  reversed  a  decision  of  a  former 
Parliament,  and  declared  that  Hftnyy  yht/b  marnagfl  with 
*  Catbariofl._Ql  Aragon  had  been  valid,  and  that  Mary  was 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne;  and  it  wiped  oi^  all  the 
religious  legislation  under  Edward  VL  The  Ck>uncil  had 
wished  the  anti-papal  laws  of  Henry  vm.  to  be  rescinded ; 
but  Ftoliament,  especially  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
not  prepared  for  anything  so  sweeping.  The  Church  of 
England  was  legally  restored^  what  it  had  been  at  the 
death  of  Hennr.  and  Mary  was  left  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  being  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in 
England  while  she  herself  devoutly  believed  in  the 
supremacy  off  tiie  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  title  and  the 
powers  it  gave  were  useful  to  restore  by  royal  proclama- 
tion the  medijeval  ritual  and  worship,  aud  Mass  was 
reintroduced  in  this  way  in  December.* 

Meanwhile  the  marriage  of   the  Queen  was  being 

^  Oft  «Dd  Hardy,  DocumaU*,  etc.  p.  878. 

*  Th«  Aot  of  PwliaiiMiit  !•  friBtod  in  Ow  and  Hudj,  DotmMMU,  eto. 
p.  877. 
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discussed.  Mary  herself  decided  the  matter  by  solemnly 
promising  the  Spanish  Ambassador  (Oct.  19th)  that  she 
would  wed  Philip  of  Spain ;  the  marriage  treaty  was 
signed  on  January  12th,  1554;  the  formal  betrothal  took 
place  in  March,  and  the  weddmg  was  celebrated  on  July 
25th.^  It  was  very  unpopular  from  the  first  The  boys 
of  London  pelted  with  snowballs  the  servants  of  the 
Spanish  embassy  sent  to  xatify  the  wedding  trasty  (Jan. 
Ist,  1554);  the  envoys  themselves  were  very  ooldlj 
received  by  the  popnlaoe;  and  Mary  had  to  issue  a 
proclamation  commanding  that  all  courtesy  should  be  used 
to  the  Prmce  of  Spain  and  his  tnun  eoming  to  Kngland  to 
marry  the  Queen.*  • 

In  September  (1553)  the  pronouncedly  ftotestuit  h 
Bishops  who  had  lenudned  in  Kngland  to  fm  tiie  stomi,  11 
Osapmr.  Bidlev.  Cnvptf^  ti^^  T^t|jftr  wen  c(jeeted  and  |i 
imprisoned;  the  Piolestsnt  refugees  from  France  and 
Gennany  and  many  of  the  eminent  Bnilestant  leaders  had 
soo^t  safety  on  the  Oontinent;  the  deprived  Romanist 
Bi^ops»  Gaidiner,  Heath,  Bonner,  Day,  had  been  reinstated; 
and  the  venerable  Bishop  Tmutall,  who  had  soted  as 
Wols^s  agent  at  the  fsmoiis  Diet  of  Wormsi  had  been 
placed  in  the  See  of  Durham. 

Various  risings,  one  or  two  of  minor  importance  and  a 
more  formidable  one  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  had  been 
crushed.  Ladv  Jane  Greg.  Lord  Gnilfoid  Dudley  (February 
12th,  1554),  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Lord  Suffolk,  and  others 
were  executed.  Charles  v.  strongly  recommended  the 
execution  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  but  his  advice  was  not 
followed. 

England  was  still  an  excommunicated  land,  and  l>otli 
«     Queen  and  King  Consort  were  anxious  t<»  receive  the  papal 
peace.    As  soon  as  he  had  been  informed  by  Mary  of  her 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  Pope,  Julius  ii.,  had  selected 

>  PUlip'i  manrii^  had  tUs  {MoaUuity  sboat  tlwn,  tint  bia  noond  wife 
(Kuy)  hMl  been  batrotlMd  to  hb  IktlMr,  and  hb  tUid  wik  htd  Urn 

bfltrotiied  to  his  son. 

*  Stiype,  Mcmomli  of  Que«n  llMry'i  Beign,  iii.  ii.  216. 
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Cardinal  I'ole  to  be  liia  Legate  to  Englaud  (early  in  August 
1553).  No  one  could  have  been  more  suitable.  He  was 
related  to  the  royal  house  of  England,  a  grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  the  brother  of  Edward  iv.  He 
had  80  thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  anti-papal  policy  of 
Heniy  viii.  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  live  in  exile. 
He  was  a  Cardinal,  and  had  almost  become  Pope.  No 
one  could  have  l>oen  more  accepUible  to  Mary.  He  had 
protested  against  her  mother's  divorce,  and  had  suffered  for 
it ;  and  he  was  as  anxious  as  she  to  see  England  restored 
to  the  papal  obedience.  But  many  diflRculties  had  to  be 
cleared  away  before  Pole  could  land  in  England  as  the 
Pope's  Legate.  The  English  i>eople  did  not  love  IjCgates, 
and  their  susceptibilities  had  to  s<jothed.  If  the  Pope 
made  the  restoration  of  the  Church  lands  a  condition  of  the 
restoration  of  England  to  the  papal  obedience,  and  if  Mary 
insisted  on  securing  that  obedience,  there  Would  be  a 
rebellion,  and  she  would  lose  her  crown.  No  one  knew  all 
these  ditficultaes  better  than  the  Emperor,  and  he  exerted 
binuelf  to  overcome  them.  The  Curia  was  persuaded  that, 
as  it  was  within  the  Canon  Law  to  alienate  ecclesiastical 
property  for  the  redemption  of  prisoners,  the  Church  might 
give  up  her  claims  to  the  English  abbey  lands  in  order  to 
win  baek  the  whole  kingdom.  Pole  himBelf  had  donbts 
about  this.  He  believed  that  he  ought  be  allowed  to 
ream  with  ttie  lay  appiopriatora  and  persuade  them  to 
make  restoration,  and  bis  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  caused 
many  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  both  Charles  and  Philip. 
Nor  could  the  Cardinal  land  in  England  until  his  attainder 
as  an  EngliBh  nobleman  had  been  reversed  by  Ftoliament. 
He  had  been  appointed  L^te  to  En*:land  once  before 
(February  7th,  1536),  in  order  to  compass  Henry  tiil's  • 
retuim  to  the  x>apal  obedience ;  he  had  written  agakist  the 
Royal  Supremacy.  Neither  Lords  nor  Commons  were  very 
anxious  to  receive  him. 

At  last,  more  than  thirteen  months  after  his  appoint^ 
raent,  the  way  was  open  f6r  his  coming  to  England.  He 
landed  at  Dover  (Nov.  20th,  1554),  went  on  to  Gravescnd, 
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aod  there  found  waiting  him  an  Act  of  ParliameDt  revers- 
ing bis  attainder.  It  had  been  intvoduoed  into  the  Lords, 
passed  in  the  Upper  House  in  two  days,  hbs  xead  three 
times  in  the  Commons  in  one  day,  and  received  the 
Roy^l  Assent  immediately  thereafter  (Nov.  27th,  1554)i 
Tunstallf  the  Bishop  of  Dnriiam,  brought  him  letters 
patent,  empowering  him  to  exetciie  his  office  of  Legate 
in  Eqgknd.  «He  embarked  in  a  royal  barge  with,  his 
silver  cross  in  the  prow,  sailed  up  the  Thames  on  a 
favouring  tide,  landed  at  Whitehall,  and  vis  welcomed 
bj  Muf  fnd  Philip^  On  the  following  day  the  two 
Houses  of  Flsrliament  wero  invited  to  the  Palace  to  meet 
him,  and  he  explained  his  commissron.  The  day  after, 
the  qnestion  was  put  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
whether  the  nation  diould  returp  ^tlf^  p"p«^  •iwiimww^ 
and  was  answmd  affirmatively.  Whereupon  Lords  and 
Commons  joined  in  a  supplication  to  the  Queen  '*that 
they  might  receive  absolution,  and  be  received  into  the 
body  of  tiie  Holy  Catholic  Church,  under  the  Pope,  the 
Supreme  Head  thereoi"  The  Supplication  was  presented 
on  the  SDthTand  m  its  terms  the  Queen  besought  the 
Legate  to  absolve  the  rsabn .  fSor  its  disobedience  and 
schism^  Then,  while  the  whole  assembly  knelt,  Kinjr 
and  Queen  on  their  knees  with  the  others,  the  Legate 
pronounced  the  absolution,  and  received  the  kingdom 
"i^aiu  into  the  unity  of  our  Mothoi*  the  Holy 
Church." 

It  now  remained  to  Parliament  to  pasR  the  laws  which 
the  change  required.    In„_one_comprehensivc  statute  all  i 
the  anti-papal  legislation  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  viri.  and  « 
of  Edward  VI.  was  rescinded,  and  England  was,  so  far  as  I 
laws  could  make  it,^  what  it  had  been  Jn  t]ie  rejgn  of  j  j 
Henry  vn.    Two  days  later  (Dec.   'in7f7*l  554),  on  the  i  « 
first  Sunday  in  Advent,  Philip  and  Mary,  with  the  I>egate, 
attended  divine  service  in   St.   Panl's,  and  after  Mass 
listened  to  an   eloquent  serinon   from  Bishop  (iardiner, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  publicly  abjured  the  teaching 
*  Geo  Mid  UuUy,  IhcumiaiU^  etu.  ^  3S6. 
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of  his  book  De  vrra  ohdieniia}  Convocation  received  a 
special  absolution  from  the  Legate.  To  show  how 
thoroughly  £ngland  had  reconciled  itself  to  Mother 
Church,  Parliament  proceeded  to  revive  the  old  Acts 
Bg^a^^JjggSBy  which  had  been  oiigiiially  passed  for  the 
suppreBtnon  of  LoUardy,  among  them  the  notorioos  Ih 
hceretieo  etnnhttxfndo,  and  England  had  again  the  privilege 
of  burning  ^-^"fffUffl*  fihrig^iiuyn  jgm^[  tfl  It  tT  ^ 
Parliament* 

In  March  1554  the  Queen  had  iaaned  a  aeriae  of 
lyuneUim^  ^  ftU  piab^pw,  inatraoting  them  on  a  variety 
of  matters,  all  tending  to  bring  the  Church  into  the 
coEditioii  in  which  it  had  been  before  tba  umofatiaiiB  of 
*  V>  ^     the  late  reign.   The  Biehope  were  to  put  into  ezeontioii 
all  canons  and  eodedastical  laws  which  were  not  expressly 
oontnuy  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm*   They  were  not  to 
ineoribe  on  any  of  their  eceleeiaatical  doenmente  the 
phrase  rtgia  amdoritaU  fideUua;  they  were  to  see  that 
/  •no  heretic  was  admitted  to  any  eooMastioal  office ;  they 
^^were  to  remove  all  married  priests,  and  to  insist  that 
^  every  person  Yowed  to  oelibacy  was  to  be  separated  from 
^  Ids  wife  if  he  had  married;  tfaej  were  to  observe  aH  tiie 
^  ^holy  days  and  ceranooies  which  were  in  use  in  the  later 
^  days  of  tiie  reign  of  King  Henry  vm. ;  all  schoolmasters 
C '  snspeoted  of  here^  were  to  be  removed  frcnn  their  oiBoa 
These  If^neHam  kept  carefully  within  the  lines  of  the 
Act  which  had  rescinded  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL*    The  Bishop  of  London,  Bonner, 
had  pi-eviously  issued  a  list  of  sejirching  questions  to  be 
put  to  the  clergy  of  hia  diocese,  which  concerned  the 


'  In  the  days  of  Henry  viii.,  BUhop  Gardiner  had  pnbliahed  a  book 
oodflr  iliit  titia^  in  which  flM  pftpi^l  jiiri«lietioo  hi  Bngland  wm  atRingly 

repudiated.  Somcom^  fnbably  Bale,  when  Gardiner  was  aiding  the  Quoeu 
to  n-store  that  supremacy,  had  translated  the  book  into  English,  and  had 
|irinted  at  the  bottom  of  Uie  title^p^,  "A  double>minded  man  ia  in> 
flooaUnt  in  all  hit  wayi*" 

*  Gee  and  Hwdy,  DoavneiUi,  fto^  p.  884.  Tht  A«fc  i$  Amfte  aim* 
imrendo  will  be  found  OH  p.  188- 

*  JOiiL  y,  880. 
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laitj  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  which  went  a  good  deal 
taitfaflK;  He  asked  whether  there  were  any  married 
deigymen,  or  cleigymen  who  had  not  separated  themselves 
from  their  wives  or  concubineB?  Whether  any  of  the 
deigy  maintained  doctrines  oootaiy  to  the  CSatholie 
f^th?  Whether  any  of  the  deigy  had  been  inegnlarly 
or  schiamatically  ordained?  Whether  any  of  them  had 
said  Mass  or  administered  the  saoraments  in  the  English 
langaagB  after  the  Queen's  ptookmatiim  ?  Whether  they 
kept  all  the  holy  days  and  fasting  days  prescribed  by  the 
Ghnioh  f  Whether  any  of  the  clergy  went  aboat  in  other 
than  full  clerical  dress?  Whether  any  persons  in  the 
parish  spoke  in  favour  of  clerical  marriage?  These  and 
many  other  minute  questionfi  were  put,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  restoring  the  mediaeval  ceremonies  and 
customs  in  every  detail^  His  clergy  assured  the  Bishop 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  all  the  changes  he 
demanded  at  once,  and  Bonner  was  obliged  to  give  them 
till  the  month  of  November  to  get  their  parishes  in  order. 
This  London  visitation  evidently  provoked  a  great  deal 
of  discontent.  In  April  (1554)  "a  dead  cat  was  hung  on 
the  gallows  in  the  Cheap,  habited  in  garments  like  those 
of  a  priest.  It  had  a  shaven  crown,  and  held  in  its  fore- 
paws  a  round  piece  of  paper  to  represent  a  wafer.  ...  A 
reward  of  twenty  marks  was  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  author  of  the  outrage,  but  it  was  quite  inefifectual."  • 
Other  graver  incidents  showed  the  smouldering  discontent. 

The  revival  in  Parliament  of  the  old  anti-heresy  laws 
may  be  taken  as  the  time  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the 
Queen's  first  proclamation  on  religions  affairs  when  per- 
suasion was  to  cease  and  force  take  its  place.  The 
platitudes  of  many  modem  historians  about  Mary's 
humane  and  merciful  disposition,  about  Gardiner's  aversion 
to  abedding  blood,  about  ''the  good  Bishop"  Bonner's 

'Booner's  Articles  of  Inquiry  are  printed  in  Stiype's  HitUnical 
MmmriaU,  EtdnfyuHeai  amd  (Htfl,  etei  IIL  iL  p.  217. 
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benevolent  attempt  to  persuade  his  victims  to  recant, 
may  be  dismiBsed  from  our  minds.  The  fact  remains, 
that  the  persecutions  which  began  in  1555  were  clearly 
indicated  in  1553,  and  went  on  with  increasing  severity 
until  the  Queen's  death  put  an  end  to  them. 

The  visitations  had  done  their  work,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Eeformed  bishops  and  divines  had  been 
caught  and  secured  in  various  prisons.  "  The  Tower,  the 
Fleet,  the  Marshalsea,  the  King's  Bench,  Newgate,  and  the 
two  Counters  were  full  of  them."*  Their  treatment 
differed.  "  The  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench  had  toler- 
ably fair  usage,  and  favour  sometimes  shown  them.  There 
was  a  pleasant  garden  belonging  thereunto,  where  they 
had  liberty  sometimes  to  walk."  They  had  also  the 
liberty  of  meeting  for  worship,  as  had  the  prisoners  in  the 
Marshalsea.  Their  sympathisers  who  had  escaped  the  search 
kept  them  supplied  with  food,  as  did  the  early  Christians 
their  suffering  brethren  in  the  fiist  oentories.  But  in  some 
of  the  other  prisons  the  confessors  were  not  only  confined 
in  loathsome  cells,  but  suffered  terribly  from  lack  of  food. 
At  the  end  of  Stiype's  catalogue  of  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  persons  who  were  burnt  during  the 
reign  of  Maiy,  he  significantly  adds,  "  besides  those  that 
dyed  of  famyne  in  sondry  piisoDS."'  Some  of  the  im- 
prisoned ware  abla  to  draw  np  (May  8th,  1554)  and 
send  out  for  dronlation  a  oonfession  of  their  futb,  meant 
to  show  that  they  were  suffering  simply  for  holdmg  and 
proclaiming  what  they  beUeved  to  be  soriptaral  truth. 
They  dedaied  that  they  believed  all  the  cancmical  books 
of  Soriptare  to  be  God's  very  Word,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  the  judge  in  all  controversies  of  faith;  that  the 
CSatholic  Qhorch  was  the  Chnrch  which  believed  and 
followed  the  doctrines  taught  in  Scripture;  that  they 
accepted  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  decisions  of  the 
first  four  (Ecumenical  Councils  and  of  the  Council  of 
Toledo,  as  well  as  the  teachings  of  Athanasius,  Irenteus, 

'  Strypi  ,  Mn^vrinh,  ikxlafieuUictU  and  (JivU,  elc  ill.  i.  821,  223. 

'  Ibid.  III.  ii.  bl}^.  • 
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TertnUiail,  and  Bamanu ;  that  they  believed  that  jwtifica- 
tioB  oame  thiough  the  merey  of  Gtod,  and  that  it  was 
reoeiyed  hy  Bone  but  by  faith  only,  and  that  faith  was 
not  an  oinnion,bat  a  penuaaion  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Ghoet;  they  dedared  that  the  external  aervioe  of  God 
ought  to  be  aooordiDg  to  God's  Word,  and  oonducted  in 
a  language  which  the  people  oonld  understand;  tbey 
confessed  that  God  only  by  Jeens  Ghriat  is  to  be  prayed 
to,  and  therefore  disapproved  of  the  invocation  of  the 
saints ;  they  disowned  Purgatory  and  Masses  for  the  dead  ; 
they  held  that  Biiptisin  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  the 
Sacraments  inKtituted  by  Christ,  were  to  be  administered 
according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  disallowed  the 
mutilation  of  the  sacrament,  the  theory  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  the  adoration  of  the  bread.*  This  was  signed 
by  Ferrar,  Hooper,  Coverdale  (Bishops),  by  Rogers  (the 
first  martyr),  by  Bradford,  Philpot,  Crome,  Saunders,  and 
others.  John  Bradford,  the  single-minded,  gentle  scholar, 
was  probably  the  author  of  the  Confession. 

Cardinal  Pole,  in  his  capacity  as  papal  Legate,  issued 
a  commission  (Jan.  28th,  1655)  to  Bishop  Gardiner  and 
several  others  to  try  the  prisoners  detained  for  heresy. 
Then  followed  (Feb.  4th,  1555)  the  burning  of  John 
Rogers,  to  whom  Tyndale  had  entrusted  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  was  the  real  compiler  of  the 
Bible  known  as  Matthews'.  The  scenes  at  bis  execution 
might  have  warned  the  authorities  that  persecution  was 
not  going  to  be  persuasive.  Crowds  cheered  him  as  he 
passed  to  his  death,  "  as  if  he  were  going  to  his  wedding," 
the  French  Ambassador  reported.  His  fate  excited  a 
strong'  feeling  of  sympathy  among  almost  all  classes  in 
society,  which  was  ominons.  £ven  Simon  Benard,  the 
tniBted  envoy  of  Charles  v.,  took  the  liberty  of  warning 
Philip  that  less  extreme  measnrea  ought  to  be  used.  But 
the  wofBt  of  a  peraecnlang  policy  is  that  when  it  has 
once  begun  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  it  up  with- 
out confession  of  defeat    Bishop  Hooper  was  sent  to 

.  *  Sttypob  Memarka$,  Seele$lmtli€nl  and  CfMI,  «lo.  in.  L  212,  iii.  ii.  224. 
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Gloucester  to  suffer  in  his  cathedral  town,  Saunders  to 
Coventry,  and  Dr.  Taylor  was  burnt  on  Aldham  Common 
in  Suffolk.  Several  other  martyrs  suffered  the  same  fate 
of  burning  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Eobert  Ferrar,  tlie  Reformed  Bishop  of  St  David's,  was 
sent  to  Carmarthen  to  be  burnt  in  the  chief  town  of  his 
diocese  (March  30th,  1555).  Perhaps  it  was  his  death 
that  gave  rise  to  the  verses  in  Welsh,  exhorting  the  men 
of  the  Principality  to  rise  Id  defence  of  their  reUgioii 
against  the  English  who  were  bent  on  its  destruction,  and 
eaUing  them  to  extirpate  image  worehip  and  the  use  of 
the  oniGifix.^ 

Bishops  Bidl^  and  Latimer  and  Arohfaisbop  Grsnmer 
had  been  kept  in  oonfin^ent  at  Oxford  since  Apiil  1554; 
and  th^  weie  now  to  be  yrooeeded  a^inst  Ibe  two 
Bishops  were  brought  before  the  Court  acting  on  a  com- 
mission from  Cardinal  Pole,  the  Legate.  They  were  con- 
demned on  Oct  1st,  1555,  and  on  the  16th  they  were 
l^gmt  at  Oa^ord  in  the  present  Broad  Street  before  BalMd 
College.  Cranmer  witnessed  their  death  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  in  which  he  was  confined. 

In  tlie  Ardhb&Bhop's  case  it  was  deemed  neoessaiy,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Canon  Law,  that  he 
should  be  tried  by  the  Pope  himself.  He  was  accordingly 
informed  that  his  sovereigns  bad  **  denounced  "  him  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  His  Holiness  had  commissioned  the  Cardinal 
Du  Puy,  Prefect  of  the  Inquisition,  to  act  on  his  behalf, 
and  that  Du  Puy  had  delegated  the  duty  to  James  Brooks, 
who  had  succeeded  Hooper  as  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury. 
The  trial  took  place  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  accusere, 
Philip  and  Mary,  were  reprcKeuLed  Ijv  Di"s.  Martyn  and 
Story.  They,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  presented 
a  lengthy  indictment,  in  which  the  chief  charges  wen; 
adultery,  perjury,  and  heresy.  The  first  meant  that 
although  a  priest  he  had  been  marhed,  and  had  even 

^  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  DomeMic  Series,  of  the  Xeigsit  ^  MHwAtlk, 
1001-3}  wilh  Addmida,  1647-66  (LoudoD,  1870^  p.  48S. 
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married  a  second  time  after  be  had  been  made  an  Aroh- 

bishop;  the  second,  that  he  had  sworn  obedience  to  the 
Pope  and  broken  his  oath ;  and  the  third,  that  he  had 

denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.* 

Cranmer  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
judges,  but  answered  the  charges  brought  against  him  to 
his  accusers  because  they  represented  his  sovereigns.  He 
denied  that  the  Pope  had  any  ecclesiastical  power  within 
England  ;  but  submitted  to  the  kingly  supremacy.  As  Hi  (X)k8 
had  no  authority  from  the  Pope  to  do  more  than  l»ear  the 
case,  no  judgment  waa  pronounced ;  it  was  only  intimated 
that  the  proceedings  would  be  rei)orted  to  Rome.  Cranmer 
was  conducted  \mck  to  his  prison.  There  he  addressed 
first  one,  then  a  second  letter  to  the  Queen.*  In  dignified 
and  perfectly  respectful  language  he  expressed  the  dej^ra- 
dation  of  tlie  kingdom  exhibited  in  the  act  of  the  sovereigns 
appealing  to  an  "  outward  judge,  or  to  an  authority  coming 
from  any  person  out  of  this  realm  "  to  judge  between  them 
and  one  of  their  own  subjects/  Cranmer  early  in  bis 
career  had  oome  to  the  unalterable  opinion  that  the  papal 
supremacy  was  responsible  for  the  abuses  and  disorders  in 
the  mediseval  Church,  and  that  reformation  was  impossible 
so  long  as  it  was  mamtained.  In  common  with  every 
thoughtful  man  of  his  generation,  he  repudiated  the  whole 
structure  of  papal  claims  built  up  by  the  Boman  Curia 
during  the  fifteenth  oentuiy,  and  held  that  it  was  in  every 
way  incompatible  with  the  loyalty  which  every  subject 
owed  to  his  sovereign  and  to  the  laws  ot  his  country.  He 
took  his  stand  on  this  conviction. 

"Ignorance,  I  know,"  he  f^aid,  "may  excuse  other  men; 
but  he  tliat  knoweth  how  prejudicial  and  injurious  the 
power  and  authority  which  the  Pope  challengeth  everywhere 
u  to  the  Crown,  laws,  and  customs  of  this  realm,  and  yet 
will  allow  the  same,  I  cannot  see  in  anywise  how  he  can 

'  An  a(x;ouut  or  Cranmpr's  trial  is  giveo  in  Foxe,  Aclstmd  Momtments 
(Luudoii,  1 851 ),  iii.  658 /.  The  proceiw  is  in  Ol»BlB«r'a  JVMlMMMt  fTrO- 
ings  and  Letters  (Parker  Society),  pp.  541 
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keep  his  due  allegiance,  fidelity,  and  (ruth  to  the  Crown  and 
state  of  Una  tealm." 

In  bis  aeoond  letter  he  atniek  a  bolder  note^  and  de- 
daced  that  the  oath  which  Mary  had  sworn  to  maintain 
the  laws,  liberties,  and  oostoms  of  the  reahn  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  oath  she  bad  taken  to  obey  the 
Pope,  to  defend  his  person,  and  to  maintain  his  authority, 
honour,  laws,  and  privileges  The  accusation  of  peijuiy 
did  not  touch  him  at  aU.  The  sovereigns — ^Bishop  Brooks, 
appointed  to  try  him— every  constituted  authority  in  the 
realm-^when  confronted  by  it,  had  to  choose  between  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  country  or  to  Papacy ;  he  had  chosen 
allegiance  to  his  fatherland;  others  who  acted  differently 
betrayed  it  That  was  Mb  positko.  The  words  he 
addressed  to  Queen  Mary — ^  I  fotiT  me  that  there  be  con- 
tradictions in  your  oath  " — was  bis  justification. 

At  Kome,  Cranmer  was  found  guilty  of  contumacy,  and 
the  command  went  forth  that  he  was  to  be  deposed,  de- 
graded, and  punished  as 'a  heretic.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  burnt  in  efligy  at  Eome.  When  he  heard  his  sentence, 
he  composed  an  Appeal  to  a  General  Council,  following, 
he  said,  the  example  of  Luther.^  The  degradation  was 
committed  to  Bonner  and  Thirlby,  and  was  executed  by 
the  former  with  his  usual  brutality.  Tliis  done,  he  was 
handeil  over  to  the  secular  authoriti^  for  execution.  Then 
began  a  carefully  pre]>aied  course  of  refined  mental  tor- 
ture, which  i-esultt'tl  in  the  "  Recantations  of  Thomas 
Cranmer."*  A  series  of  i-ecanUitions  was  presented  to 
him,  which  he  was  ordered  to  sign  hy  his  sovereign  ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  now,  it  was  the  sovereign's  command 
that  made  it  almost  impossible  for  Cranmer  to  refuse  to 
sign  the  papers  which,  one  after  another,  were  given  him. 
He  was  a  man  who  felt  the  necessity  of  an  ultimate 
authority.  He  had  deliberately  put  aside  that  of  the  Pope, 
and  as  deliberately  placed  that  of  the  sovereign  in  its- 
place;  and  now  the  ultimate  authority,  which  his  oon- 

>  Wcrki,  ii.  ppu  446-5S. 

•  Jiimxttttmu  fFHtingg,  tie.  (PhHier  Sodcty)  ^  99$, 
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aiMDm  appimd,  Qommaaded  him  to  ngn.  The  lifrt  lour 
mate  not  ml  lecantatioiis ;  Gnnmer  could  sign  them  ^rith 
a  good  oooaoienoe;  they  coiuisted  of  genenlite,  the  eflfeot 
of  which  depended  on  the  meaning  of  the  tenns  need,  and 
everyone  knew  the  meanings  which  he  had  attached  to  the 
words  all  throughout  his  public  life.  But  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth  soiled  his  conscience  and  occasioned  Us  remorse. 
It  was  not  enou|^  for  Mary,  Pole»  and  Bonner  that  th^ 
were  able  to  destroy  by  foe  the  bodies  of  English  Be-, 
fdrmers,  they  hoped  by  workiDg  partly  an  the  conscience 
and  partly  on  the  weakness  of  the  leader  of  the  English 
Eeformation,  to  show  the  worth lessness  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. In  the  end,  the  aged  martyr  redeemed  his  momen- 
tary weakness  by  a  last  act  of  heroism.  He  knew  that 
his  recantations  had  l>een  published,  and  that  any  further 
declaration  made  would  probably  be  suppressed  by  his  un- 
scrupulous antagonists.  He  resolved  by  a  single  action  to 
defeat  their  calculations  and  stamp  his  sincerity  on  the 
memories  of  his  countrymen.  His  dying  speech  was 
silenced,  as  he  might  well  have  expected ;  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  something  which  could  not  be 
stifled.^ 

• 

**  At  the  moment  he  was  taken  to  the  stake  he  drew  from 
his  bosom  the  identical  paper  (the  recantation),  throwing  it, 
in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  with  his  own  hands  into 
the  flames,  asking  pardon  of  GM  and  of  the  people  for 
having  consented  to  such  an  act,  which  he  excused  by  say- 
ing that  he  did  it  for  the  public  benefit,  as,  had  his  life, 
which  he  sought  to  save,  been  spared  him,  he  might  at  some 
time  have  still  been  of  use  to  them,  praying  them  all  to  per- 
sist in  the  doctrines  believed  by  him,  and  absolutely  denying 
the  Sacrament  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  And, 
finally,  stretchinz  forth  his  arm  and  right  hand,  he  said : 
'  This  which  hath  sinned,  having  signed  the  writing,  must 
be  the  first  to  suffer  punishment ' ;  and  thus  did  he  place  it 
in  the  ftn  and  burned  it  himself."' 

'PbDaid,  0/mtmer,  pp.  867-^1. 

*  OblfMiar 4if  AM»  AgMfv  omI  MSS.  mUting  H  fkt  Ar4dm  mtiOoOt^ 
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t  .      If  the  martyrdoms,  of  Kidley  and  Latimer  lighted  the 

•  '  torch,  Cranmer's  spread  the  coDflagration  which  in  the 
,  end  burnt  up  the  Bomanist  reaction  and  made  England 

PjlotfiBt^t  nation.    The  very  weakness  of  the  aged  Primate 

•  became  a  background  to  make  the  clearer  his  final  heroism. 
The  "  conmion  man"  qrmpatbised  with  him  all  the  more. 
He  had  never  been  a  very  strong  man  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  words.  The  qualities  which  go  to  form  the  exquisite 
litargist  demand  an  amount  of  religious  sensibility  and 
qrmpathj  wbioh  seldom  belongs  to  the  leader  of  a  minority 
with  the  present  against  it  and  the  future  before  it.  His 
pecniiar  kind  of  oouiage»  which  enabled  bim  to  Im  Henry 
VOL  in  his  moetimiilant  moedsi-waajy^  a  womaa'a  than 
a  man'srvn^^ras  especiallj  called  forth  hj  sympathy  with 
others  in  snffering.  None  of  Heni/s  Ministers  pleaded 
harder  or  more  persistently  for  the  Princess  Mary,  the 
woman  who  bnnit  bim,  than  did  Cranmer;  and  be  alone 
of  all  bis  fellows  dared  to  beseeeb  the  monaiob  for  Crom- 
well in  bis  fslL^ 

The  death  of  Grsnmer  was  followed  by  a  long  suoces- 
sion  of  martyrdoms.  Oaidinal  Pde  became  the  Arebbishop 
of  Osnterfoury,  and  in  Philip's  absence  the  piincipal  adviser 
of  the  Queen.  He  did  not  manage,  if  be  tried,  to  stop  the 
burnings.  Sometimes  be  rescued  prisoners  from  the  vindic- 
tive Bonner ;  at  others  he  seems  to  have  hounded  on  the 
persecutors.  Mary's  conscience,  never  satisfied  at  the 
confiscation  of  property,  compelled  her  to  restore  the  lands 
still  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  up  the  "first 
fruits "  of  English  benefices — the  only  result  heiug  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  thousands  of  proprietors,  and  set  them 
against  the  papal  claims.  She  attempted  to  restore  the 
monastic  institutions,  witli  but  scanty  results;  to  revive 
pilgrimages  to  shrines,  which  were  very  forced  affairs,  and 
had  to  be  kept  alive  by  fining  the  parents  of  cliildren 
who  did  not  join  them.  The  elevation  of  Pope  Paul  iv. 
(Cardinal  Caraflk)  to  the  See  of  Puuie  increased  her 
ditticuitiea.    The  new  Pontiti;  a  Neapolitan,,  hated  her 

*  PolUrd,  CmitiMr,  p.  82S. 
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^aniah  husband,  aiid.penoiially  dlaUked  CSardinal  Pole* 
her  chief  adviser.  Her  U»t  years  were  fnU  of 
troubles. 

Mary  died  in  1558  (Nov.  17tfa>  "The  nnhai^piest 
of  queens,  and  wives,  and  women,"  she  had  been  bom 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  a  nation,  her  mother  a  jjrincesB  of 
the  haughtiest  house  in  Europei  In  her  g^lhood  she  had 
been  the  bride-elect  of'  the  £mperor--«  lovely,  winning 
young  creatoie^  all  men  say.  In  her  seventeenth  year,  at 
tiie  age  when  girls  are  moat  eensitive,  the  emshiug  stroke 
which  blasted  her  whole  life  fell  upon  her.  Her  father, 
the  Parliament,  and  the  Cbuich  of  her  country  called  her 
illegitimate ;  and  thus  branded,  she  was  sent  into  solitude 
to  hrood  over  her  disgrace.  When  almost  all  England 
hailed  her  Queen  in  her  thirty-seventh  year,  she  was 
already  an  old  woman,  with  sallow  face,  harsh  voice,  her 
dark  bright  eyes  alone  telliug  how  beautiful  she  had  once 
been.  But  the  natiou  seemed  to  love  her  who  had  been 
so  long  yearning  for  afllection ;  she  married  the  man  of  her 
choice;  and  she  felt  herself  the  instrument  selected  by 
Heaven  to  restore  an  excommunicated  nation  to  the  peace 
of  God.  Her  husband,  whom  she  idolised,  tired  of  living 
with  her  after  a  few  yeury.  The  child  she  passionately 
longed  for  and  pathetically  believed  to  be  coming  never 
came.^  The  Church  and  the  Poj)e  she  had  sacrificed  so 
much  for,  di8reganle<]  her  entreiitiea,  and  seemed  careless 
of  her  troubles.  The  peo])le  who  had  welcomed  her,  aud 
whom  she  really  loved,  called  her  "Bloody"  Mary, —  a 
name  which  waa,  after  all,  so  well  deserved  that  it  will 

>  There  an  few  mora  pathttie  dociUMaii  amoag  the  Stets  Fapm  tluui 

thoee  thtu  caUlogaed : 

"  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  to  Cardinal  Pole,  notifying  that  the  Queen 
hat  baen  delivend  of  a  Prfooe.'* 

"Passport  signed  by  the  King  and  Qoteik  for  Sir  Henry  8|jdlMj to  go 
over  to  the  King  of  the  Roinans  and  the  King  of  Bohemia,  to  aonoiiiioe  tiio 
Queen's  happy  delivery  of  a  Prince." 

There  are  eereral  mdh  notifksatioDi  all  ready  for  the  birth  which  nerer 
took  plaeo.  Cakndar  if  StaU  Piapen,  Domedie  Striu,^^  Me  MtSffM 
JUkmuri  fl.,  ifofy,  JBiuM,  mf-W  iLoudoo,  ISM),  ^  «7. 
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always  lemaui.  Each  disappomtinent  she  took  as  a 
warning  from  Heaven  that  atonement  had  not  yet  been 
paid  for  England's  crimes,  and  the  fires  of  persecution  were 
kept  biuiung  to  appease  the  God.  of  aizteeoth  centiuy 
HomanisiiL 
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Mabt  Tudor's  health  had  long  been  frail,  and  when  it  was 
known  for  certain  that  she  would  leave  no  direct  heir  {i.e. 
from  about  June  1558),  the  people  of  England  were  silently 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Elizabeth  must  be  Queen,  or 
civil  war  would  result.  It  seemed  also  to  be  assumed  that 
she  would  be  &  Protestant,  and  that  her  chief  adviser  would 

*  SoUBCSS :  Ccdendar    State  Faper$f  JSiitabeth,  Fortign  (London.  1863, 
etc.);  Ck>Uiidar of  SUd§ Ik^f§n r^tMnfU BecUmid 
(Idinbugb,  1898»  «Ib.) ;  (Mmuhr^ Siait Ftptn, Ma^fUd MS&  (London, 

1883)  ;  Calendar  qf  Stale  Papers,  Venetian,  1558-^  (London,  J890) ; 
Calendar  of  Staie  Papen,  Sr>anish,  1568-67  (London,  1892) ;  Weiw, 
Pofiers  d'Uat  du  Cardinal  OranvelU,  vols.  iv.-vL  (PariM,  lti43-46) ; 
BuUaHwm  Bemamwrn,  tor  two  BaU»-fh0  mm  of  IBM  (L  840)  and  tbeono 
depoiing  Elinbeth  (iL  824) ;  A  ColUeUon  of  Original  Letters  from  the  Bishap§ 
to  tKe  Prity  Council,  1664  (vol.  ii.  of  the  Camden  Afi^rellnny,  London, 
1893)  ;  Calvin's  Letters  (vols.  xixviii.-xlviii.  of  the  Corpus  Rrformaiorum)  ; 
Zurich  Letters  (two  series)  (Pftrker  Soowfcjr,  Cambridge,  1853) ;  Lituryits 
emd  ofimnlnmif  Ftrtm  ^  Jhwyer  edfoHk  in  tito  JBMjpn  ^  Qmtm  BUiuAttk 
(Parker  SodMy,  OkoMAw^  1847) ;  Qyaen,  QHMnt  KUaMKt  Fmlmmi 
K<m(]618). 

Latkr  Books  :  Creighton,  Qveen  ElvutbetK  (London,  1896) ;  Hume,  The 
(^rUk^  Qmim  Elizabeth  (London,  1886) ;  and  The  gnat  Lord  Burghley 
(Umdon,  1888);  FUUppoon,  £•  wnhm  Hwoluttm  tOigUim  (BmiiMla, 

1884)  ;  Ruble,  Le  traiU  de  Caiean-Cambriais  (Paris,  1889) ;  Gee,  The 
Elizabethan  Clergy  (Oxford,  1898) ;  and  The  Elizabethan  Prager  Book  and 
Ornaments  (London,  1902) ;  TomlinaoD,  The  Prayer-Book,  Articles  and 
EomUiee  (London,  1897) ;  Hwdwiek,  JRtfory  ^  ths  ArtUUt  of  Heligims 
(Gambridg^  1868);  Lorimer,  John  Knox  emi  the  Church  of  EngUasi 
(London,  1875)  ;  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans  (London,  1754)  ;  Purker, 
Th-  Ornaments  Rubric  (Oxford,  1881);  Shaw,  Elizabethan  Prr.slnjt.  riani.',in 
{English  Historical  Jleviev:,  lit  666) ;  CanUtridge  Modem  History,  ii.  550 jf. ; 
Aon.  iKMory  qf  tht  Xngliak  Okmnk  <n  Ae  Mngm  qf  Kimklk  mud  Jmmm, 
lM8-i«Mr(LondMi,  1884). 
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be  William  Cecil,  who  had  been  tFBined  in  statecraft  as 
aecietary  to  England's  greatest  statesman,  the  Lard  Pro- 
tector Somerset    So  it  fell  out 

Many  things  contributed  to  create  snoh  expectstions. 
The  young  intellectual  England  was  slowly  becoming 
Ftotestant  Both  the'4Spani8h  ambasaadors  noticed  this 
with  alarm,  and  reforted  it  to  their  master.^  This  was 
especially  the  case  among  the  young  ladies  of  the  upper 
chisBes,  who  were  becoming  students  learned  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Italian,  and  at  the  same  time  devont  Protestants, 
with  a  distinct  leaning  to  what  afterwards  became  Paritan*- 
ism.  Elisabeth  herself,  at  her  most  impressionable  age  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Bishop  Hooper,  who  was  accustomed  to 
praise  her  intelligence.  "Li  religious  matters  she  has 
been  saturated  ever  since  she  was  bom  in  a  bitter  hatred 
to  our  futh,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Aquila.*  The  oommon 
people  had  been  showing  their  hatred  of  Bomanism,  and 
"images  and  religious  persons  were  treated  disrespect- 
fully." It  was  observed  that  Elizabeth  "  was  very  much 
wedded  to  the  people  and  thinks  as  they  do,"  and  that 
**  her  attitude  was  much  more  gracious  to  the  common 
peo])le  than  to  others."  ^  The  burnings  of  the  Protestant 
martyrs,  and  especially  the  execution  of  Cninmer,  had 
stin'ed  the  indignation  of  the  pt)j)ulace  of  London  and  the 
south  counties  against  Komauisni,  and  the  feelings  were 
spre^iding  throughout  the  country.  All  classes  of  the 
people  hated  the  entire  subjugation  of  Englisli  interests  to 
those  of  Spain  during  the  late  reign,  just  as  the  peojjle  of 
Scotland  at  the  same  time  were  growing  weary  of  French 
domination  under  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  Elizabeth  shared 
the  feeling  of  her  peopla* 

Yet  there  was  so  much  in  the  political  condition  of 
the  times  to  make  both  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  pause  before 

*  Calendar  of  LeUers  and  State  Paptn  vOttUaig  to  JRig/M  4^dr$,  JNV* 
ttr^yl  jiriitcipallif  in  the  Archives  f*f  Sinianfos  (Lonf?on,  1892),  i.  p.  7. 

*  Ibid.  |i.  H'i.  la  the  same  letter  the  Bishop  blames  the  instruutioiM  of 
the  **Iteliiii  kmtio  fHan,"  <.«.  PM«r  Mutjr  VermigU  and  OoUbos  «& 
pwSl. 

•mU  pp.  1, 4, 5,  ete.  *nu.  pp.  8.  77. 
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oommitting  themselves  to  the  Beformation,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  that  religious  conviction  had  a  great 
influMioe  in  determining  their  action.  England  waa  not 
the  powerful  nation  in  1658-60  which  it  became  after 
twenty  years  under  the  rule  of  the  great  Queen.  The 
agrarian  troubles  which  had  disturbed  the  three  reigns  of 
Henry  vm.,  Edward,  and  Mary  had  not  4ied  out  The 
coinage  was  still  as  debased  as  it  had  been  in  the  closing 
years  of  Heniy  Tin.  Txtdb  was  stagnant,  and  the  country 
was  suffering  from  a  two  years'  visitation  of  the  plagua 
The  war  with  Fiance^  into  which  Engiland  had  been 
drsgged  by  Spain,  had  not  merely  drained  the  country  of 
men  and  money,  but  was  bringing  nothuig  save  loss  of 
territoiy  and  damage  to  prestige.  Nor  was  there  much 
to  be  hoped  from  foreign  aid.  The  Bomanist  reaotion  was 
in  full  swing  throughout  Europe,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
continental  Protestants  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  It  was 
part  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cauibresis  (April  1559)  that 
France  and  Spain  should  unite  to  crush  the  Protestautisni 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  secret  treaty  between 
Philip  II.  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  15G5  ^  showed  that 
such  a  design  was  thought  po.syible  of  accomplishment 
during  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  never 
wholly  abandoned  until  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588. 
Cecil's  maxim,  tliat  the  Reformation  could  not  be  crushed 
until  England  had  been  conquered,  had  for  its  corollary 
that  the  conquest  of  England  must  be  tlie  prime  object  of 
the  Romanist  sovereigns  who  were  l)ent  on  bringing  Eurojx) 
back  to  the  obe<lience  of  Kome.  The  determination  to 
take  the  Protestant  side  added  to  the  inseeurity  of 
Elizabeth's  position  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign.  She 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pope  and  probably  of  all  the 
European  Powers,  Romanist  and  Protestant,  illegitimate ; 
and  heresy  combined  with  bastardy  was  a  terrible  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  Henry  ii.  of  France,  who  meant  to  support 
the  claims  of  his  daughtcr-in-law,  the  young  Queen  of 

>  CofaMter  ^L$U§r9  and  SUiU  Piaiptn  rthiing  to  ^Hgikk  AJ^uIn,  ale., 
Introdnecioo,  p.  Ir. 
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Scots, — undoubtedly  the  lawful  heir  in  the  eyoB  of  all  who 
believed  that  Heniy  VIIL  had  been  lawfully  married  to 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  The  Spanish  Ambassador,  Count  de 
Feria,  tried  to  frighten  Elizabeth  by  reminding  her  how, 
in  consequence  of  a  papal  excommunication,  NaTane  had 
been  seized  1^  the  King  of  Spain.^  His  statement  to  his 
master,  that  at  her  accessbn  two-thirds  of  the  English 
people  were  Bomaniste,*  may  be  questbned  (he  made 
many  misoalcnlattens),  but  it  is  certain  that  En^and  was 
anything  but  a  united  Protestant  nation.  Still,  who  knew 
what  trouble  Philip  might  have  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  might  be  encouraged  enouf^h 
to  check  FwaA  designs  on  England  Uirough  Scotland.' 
At  the  worst,  Philip  of  Spain  would  not  like  to  see 
England  wholly  in  the  grip  of  France.  The  Queen  and 
Cecil  made  up  their  minds  to  take  the  risk,  and  England 
was  to  be  Protestant  and  defy  the  Pope,  from  *'whom 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  but  evil  will,  cursing,  and 
practising." 

Paul  IV.,  it  was  said,  was  prejmred  to  receive  the  news 
of  Elizabeth's  succession  favourably,  perhaps  under  con- 
ditions to  guarantee  her  legitimacy;  but  partly  to  his 
jistonishment,  and  certainly  to  his  wmth,  he  was  not  even 
officially  informed  of  her  accession,  and  the  young  Queen's 
ambassador  at  Borne  was  told  that  she  bad  no  need  for 
him  there. 

The  changes  at  home,  however,  were  made  with  all  due 
caution.  In  Elizabeth's  first  proclamation  an  "  et  cetera  '* 
veiled  any  claim  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Church,*  and 
her  earliest  meddlinj^  with  ecch'siastic^l  matters  was  t<» 
forbid  all  contentious  preaching.^  The  statutory  religion 
(EomaniBt)  was  to  be  maintained  for  the  meantime.  Ho 

>  OtJmiar  ^  LeUen  4mmI  Aolf  AyMiv  rUatiitff  to  Engliak  AgSain,  etc 
^6S. 

«  TWrf.  pp.  39,  67  ;  cf.  83. 

*  Cf.  Device  in  Gee's  Elizabethem  Frmifar'Boekt  107. 

*  Strype,  A^mah  ef  ^h:  It^/onnatiom  tmd  E^aUUkmemt  qf  Sdigum,  eta. 
(Oxford.  1824)  i.  ii.  389. 

*  Gm  mm!  liardv,  DotumntM,  etc.  410. 
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official  prodamatioii  was  made  foradiadowiiig  oomuig 

£luabeth,lKyweTer,  did  not  need  to  depend  on  prodama- 
Mona  to  indioato  to  her  people  tbe  path  she  meant  to  tread. 

She  graciously  accepted  the  Bible  presented  to  her  on  her 
entry  into  London,  clasped  it  to  her  bosom,  and  pressed  it 
to  her  lips.  Her  hand  ostentatiously  shrank  from  the  kiss  of 
Bonner  the  persecutor.  The  great  lawyer,  Goderick,  pointed 
out  ways  in  which  Protestant  feeling  might  lind  vent  iu  a 
legal  manner : 

"  III  tiie  meantime  Her  Majesty  and  all  her  anbjeoto  may 
by  lioenoe  of  law  lue  the  Engliak  LUany  and  suffragea  naed 
in  King  Henry's  time,  and  besidee  Her  Kfajcsty  in  hercloaet 
may  nee  the  Maae  without  lifting  up  the  Host  aooording  to 
the  ancient  canons,  and  may  also  have  at  every  Mass  some 
oommunicantB  with  the  mioisters  to  be  used  in  both  kinds."  ^ 

The  advice  was  acted  upon,  improved  upon.  '*  The  affairs 
of  religion  continue  as  usual,"  says  the  Venetian  agent 
(Dec.  17th,  1558),  "but  I  hear  that  at  Court  when  the 
Queen  is  present  a  priest  officiates,  who  says  certain 
prayers  with  the  Litanies  in  English,  after  the  fashion  of 
King  Edward."  *  She  went  to  Ma«8,  but  asked  the  Bishop 
officiating  not  to  elevate  the  Host  for  adoration  ;  and  when 
he  refused  to  comply,  she  and  her  ladies  swept  out  of 
church  immediately  after  the  Gtospel  was  read.'  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  per- 
fonnanoe  of  Mass,  but  the  Queen  did  not  appear  until  it 
was  over;  and  then  her  procession  was  preceded  by  a 
choir  which  sang  hymns  in  English.  When  tbe  Abbot  of 
Weetminater  met  her  in  ecclesiastical  procession  with  the 
UBoal  candlea  sputtering  in  the  hands  of  his  deigy,  the 

*  Goderiok't  Diotn  Points  of  RtligUm  eotUrary  to  the  Church  o/  Rome  ii 
ftlated  bj  Dr.  Qm  ia  the  spptndix  to  hit  JBUtabiUkan  Ihmiftr-Beok  and 

Omamentt  (London,  1902),  pp.  202/1  ;  the  Mntence  quoted  is  on  p.  205  ; 
the  document  is  also  in  Dixon's  Hidory  <tftk»  Ckwnk  ^  A§lmi^  S8. 

*  FMian  StaU  Papen,  1. 

*  OaUmUtr  <if  LeUtrw  md  8kU  Faptn  rtUtUiig  to  Bugiuk  Agmnt  fn- 
mrved  dU^fffy  l»  th$  Arehium  ^  Smanau,  L  17,  85. 
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Queen  ahonted,  Amy  with  these  totches,  we  have  light 
enough."^ 

She  was  crowned  on  January  15th,  1559 ;  bat  whether 
with  all  the  customary  ceremonies,  it  ia  impoesible  to  say ; 

it  is  most  likely  that  she  did  not  communicate.*  The 
Bishops  swore  fealty  in  the  usual  way,  but  were  chary  of 
taking  any  oflu  ial  part  in  the  corouation  of  one  so  plainly 
a  heretic.  T^tcr  in  the  day,  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  King 
Edward's  tutor,  and  was  one  of  the  returned  refugees, 
preached  before  the  Queen.  As  early  as  Dec.  14th 
(1558)  the  Spanish  Ambassador  could  report  that  the 
Queen  "is  every  day  standing  up  against  religion 
(Romanism)  more  openly,"  and  that  "  all  the  heretics  who 
had  escaped  are  beginning  to  dock  back  again  from 
Germany."  • 

When  Convocation  met  it  became  manifest  t!mt  the 
clergy  would  not  help  the  Government  in  the  proposed 
changes.  They  declared  in  favour  of  transubstantiation 
and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  against  the  royal 
supremacy.  The  Iieformation,  it  was  seen,  must  be  carried 
through  by  the  civil  power  exclusively ;  and  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  forecast  what  Parliament  would  consent  to  do. 

What  was  actually  done  is  still  matter  of  debate,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Government  presented  at  least 
three  Bills.  The  first  was  withdrawn  ;  the  second  was 
wrecked  by  the  Queen  withholding  her  Boyal  Assent ;  the 
third  resulted  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  first  and  second 
Bills,  which  did  not  become  law,  included  in  ans  projiosed 
Act  of  legislation  the  proposals  of  the  Government  about 
the  Queen's  Supremacy  and  about  Unifdimtfy  of  Public 
Worship.^   The  fiiftt  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 

'  Calendar  <^  State  Papers^  Domegtic  SerieSf  0/  the  Jteign$  (^Edward  VI., 
JAvy,  mi  SttMobeth  (London.  1856).  i.  128. 
'    *  OaMar  ^  LeOm  «md  $UU$  Fapen  TtkMiiQ  U 

mrved  chiffly  in  the  Arthivee  if  Sinumeat,  i  25. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  7,  12. 

*  English  Hislorieal  Review  lor  July  1908,  pp.  617/.  ;  Ihtblin  RevieWt 
Jul  1908  ;  The  Chwnk  IttUUigeneer,  Sept  1908,  pp.  184/. 
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Commons  on  Feb.  9th  (1659),  was  discussed  there  Feb. 
13th  to  letb,  and  then  withdrawn.    A  "  new  "  Bill  "  for 
the  supreouugr  annexed  to  the  Crown  "  was  introduced  in 
the  Commons  on  Feb.  2l8t,  passed  the  third  reading 
(he  25  th,  and  was  sent  to  (he  Lords  on  the  27th.^ 

The  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  Protestant ; ' 
but  the  Ma^n  Biahope  had  great  inflnenoe  in  the  Home 
of  Lord^  and  it  was  thete  that  the  Government  propoaala 
met  with  strong  opposition.  Dr.  Jewel  desoribes  the 
situation  in  a  letter  to  Bdter  Martyr  (March  20th): 

**  The  bishops  are  a  great  hindrance  to  us ;  for  being,  as 
you  know,  among  the  nobility  and  leading  men  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  having  none  there  on  our  side  to  expose 
their  artifioes  and  eonfiite  their  falsehoodo,  thqr  reign  as 
sole  monarobs  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  and  weak  men,  and 
easily  overreach  our  little  party,  either  by  their  nnmbers 
or  their  reputation  for  leaniing.  The  Queen,  meanwhile, 
though  she  openly  favours  our  canse,  yet  is  wonderfully 
afraid  of  allowing  any  innovations."* 

The  BiU  (Bill  No.  2~the  <'new"  Bill),  which  had  passed 
the  Commons  on  the  25th,  was  read  for  the  first  time  in 

the  Lords  on  the  28th,  passed  the  second  reading  on  March 
13th,  and  was  referred  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Carlisle,  and  Lords 
Winchester,  Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Rutland,  Sussex, 
Pembroke,  Montagu,  Clinton,  Morley,  Rich,  Willoughby, 
and  North.  They  evidently  made  such  alterations  on  the 
Bill  as  to  make  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  enforced  a 
radical  change  in  public  worship  useless  for  the  purpose  of 

^  Cf.  TomUnson,  "  Elizabethan  Prayer-Book  :  chronologiaal  tftble  of  ito 
enaotment,"  in  Church  GazeiU  for  OoU  1906,  p.  233. 

* DfMUi Btoimo,  Jan.  IMS,  p.  48«:  "Ad  qncm  madmk.  iMan  (Hoom 
of  GonniMM)  itti  oonTWMnmk  (at  oommanis  fertur  optDio)  ad  nanMroiii 

dncentornm  virorum,  et  non  decern  catfiolici  inter  illoa  sunt  reixrti." 

*  Zurich  LttJ^rs,  i.  10  (Parker  Society,  Carubri'lge,  1842);  cf.  Calendar 
9f  Letters  and  Stale  Papers  relaling  to  Engliak  Affairs,  preserved  principally 
in  the  AnMMB  nfBimtmeiu,  2668^,  p.  S8 :  •*tihmmtm  tt  (tho  Bill)  gov 
to  tlie  Upper  Hotuf,  where  tlw  Uiliopt  and  iODM  otban  an  laady  to  dSa 
rather  than  consent  to  it" 
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the  Govern meut.  The  clearest  account  of  what  the  Lords 
did  is  contaiued  in  a  letter  of  a  person  who  signs 
himself  "  II  Schifanoya,"  which  is  preserved  in  the  State 
Archives  in  Mantua.^    He  says : 

''PlirljaoMiitk  whioh  ought  to  have  ended  het  Satniday. 
wu  pKolonged  iiU  next  Wednesday  in  Ptosion  Week,  and 
according  to  report  they  will  return  a  week  after  Easter 

(March  26,  1559);  which  report  I  believe,  because  of  the 
three  principal  articles  the  first  alone  passed,  viz.  to  give 
the  supremacy  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  Queen  .  .  . 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the 
chief  lords  and  barons  of  this  kingdom;  but  the  Earls  of 
Ainndel  and  Derby,  who  are  very  good  0hri8tian8«  absented 
thoDDflelvee  from  indisposition,  feigned,  as  some  think»  to 
avoid  consulting  about  such  ruin  of  this  realm. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Viscount 
Montague  and  Lord  Hastings  did  not  fail  in  their  duty,  like 
true  soldiers  of  (.'hrist,  to  resist  the  Commons,  whom  they 
compelled  to  modify  a  book  passed  by  the  Commons  forbidding 
the  Mass  to  be  said  or  the  Communion  to  be  etdministered  (ne 
m  wmmmmmwmfo)  mttnt  a$  Mt$  m  A#  momwr  ^ 
Mwaitd  YL ;  nor  were  the  Divine  oiBoee  to  be  performed  in 
church ;  priests  likewise  being  allowed  to  marry,  and  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Saoiamente  being  abeolutely 
abolished ;  adding  thereto  many  extraordinary  penalties 
against  delinquents.  By  a  majority  of  votes  they  have 
decided  that  the  aforesaid  things  shall  be  expunged  from 
the  book,  and  tliat  the  Masses,  Sacraments,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Divine  offices  shall  be  performed  as  hitherta  .  .  .  The 
members  of  the  Lower  House*  seeing  that  the  Lords  passed 
this  artiole  of  the  Qoeen's  supremacy  of  the  Chnrch,  but 
not  as  the  Commons  drew  it  up, — the  Lords  canodling  the 
aforesaid  clauses  and  modifying  some  other8,-^grew  angry, 
and  would  consent  to  nothing,  but  are  in  very  great  con- 
troversy." * 

The  Lords,  induced  by  the  Marian  Bishops,  had  wrecked 
the  Government's  plan  for  an  alteration  of  religion. 

The  Queen  then  intervened    She  refused  her  assent 

«ror  "II  Schifanoya"  and  his  truitiiafCluiMM^  oL  CWfMtor^Mt 

Agwrv,  Venetian,  J668-^,  Fro&ce  viii. 
*Ibid.  p.  52. 
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to  the  Bin,  on  the  dexterous  pretext  that  she  had  doubts 
aboat  the  title  whioh  it  pMpoeed  to  confer  upon  her — 
St^ortm  EmA  of  ih»  Ckwnk>  She  knew  tiiat  Somanists 
and  Galvimste  both  didiked  it,  and  she  adroitly  managed 
to- make  botii  partiee  think  that  she  had  yielded  to  the 
aigaments  whioh  each  had  brought  forward.  The  Spanish 
Ambassador  took  all  the  credit  to  himself ;  and  Sandys  was 
convinced  that  Elisabeth  had  been  persoaded  bjr  Mr. 
Lever,  who  *  had  put  a  scrapie  into  the  Queen's  head  that 
she  would  not  take  the  title  of  Supreme  Head."* 

The  refusal  of  Boyal  Assent  enabled  the  Qovemment 
to  start  afresh.  They  no  longer  attempted  to  put  every- 
thing in  one  IKIL  A  new  Act  of  Supremacy,'  in  whioh 
the  Queen  was  declared  to  be  "  the  only  supreme  governor 
of  this  realm  ...  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes  as  temporal,"  was  introduced  into  the 
Commons  on  April  10th,  and  was  read  for  a  third  time  on 
the  13th.  Brought  intq  the  Lords  on  April  14th,  it  was 
read  for  a  second  time  on  the  17th,  and  finally  passed  on 
April  29th.  If  the  obnoxious  title  was  omitted,  all  the 
drastic  powers  claimed  by  Henry  viii.  were  given  to 
Elizabeth.  The  Elizabethan  Act  revived  iiu  less  than  nine 
of  the  Acts  of  Henry  viu.,^  and  among  them  the  statute 

'  Canoa  Dixon  {History  iff  the  Church  Ungiand,  v.  67)  decUres  that 
tlMpliimM '^8npnniH«id*'iiit  Mt  III  tlM  Bin.  B«  bM  owlooked  th* 
HMt  tiirt  BmlOk  in  Us  ipoeh  agiin«t  it  qootes  tho  Mtoil  wads  and  in  tiie 

proposed  Act :  "  I  promised  to  move  your  honours  to  consider  what  this 
supremacy  is  which  we  go  about  by  virtue  of  this  Act  to  give  to  the  Queen's 
'  Highness,  and  wherein  it  doth  consiiit,  as  whether  in  spiritual  government 
•r  is  temporal.  If  in  •plritnal,  like  m  the  words  of  tho  Aet  do  import, 
scilicet :  Supreme  Head  of  Iht  Church  of  England  immediate  and  tiext  under 
God,  then  it  would  be  considered  whether  this  Houso  hathe  authority  to 
grant  them,  and  Uer  Highness  to  rscoive  tho  same  "  (Stiype,  AntuUt^  u  i. 
406). 

*  OUrnkktr  ^  LiUtn  mud  Skd»  Fuftn  rtlmUmgtoJSnglitk  JgtAn^fn^ 

terved  chiefiy  in  (he  Ar<ihvB«$  ^  Simanau,  1568-80,  pp.  37|  44*  65^ 
66 ;  Parkers  Correspondence,  p.  68  ;  Zurich  Letters,  i.  33. 

'  The  Act  is  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  Docuimnta,  etc.  p.  442. 

*  The  Acta  of  Henry  vm.  which  were  revived  were :— 24  Hen.  viii.  o. 
13— MukmkU^  ^ppMlt,  ptaied  in  168S  ;  28  Hen.  viu.  o.  W—TM 
CBtmdUiiomil  RtdraitU  iffJniiattg ;  25  Hen.  viu.  o,  10— lAe  AiMMpw^lli 
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concerning  doctors  of  civil  law,^  which  contained  these 
sentences :  "  Most  royal  ma  jesty  is  and  hath  always  been, 
by  the  Word  of  God,  Supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the 
Churoh  of  £iig]aiid»  and  hath  fall  power  and  authority  to 
correct,  pimiBb,  and  represB  all  manner  of  heresies  .  .  • 
and  to  exercise  all  other  manner  of  jurisdiction  commonly 
called  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  " ;  and  his  majesty  is  "  the 
only  and  undoubted  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
£ngland,  and  also  of  Ireland,  to  whom  by  Holy  Scriptnre 
all  authority  and  power  is  wholly  given  to  hear  and 
determine  all  manner  of  causes  eodesiasticaL''  Thus  the 
very  title  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
reyived  and  bestowed  on  Elizabeth  by  this  Parliament  of 
1559.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  eocksiastioal 
jurisdiction  bestowed  upon  Elizabeth  Was.  more  eztensiTe 
■than  that  given  to  her  father,  for  tehum  were  added  to 
the  list  of  matters  'subject  to  the  Queen's  correction,  and 
she  was  empowered  to  delate  her  authority  to  com* 
missioneis — a  provision  which  enabled  her  to  exercise  her 
supreme  govemership  in  a  way  to  be  felt  in  every  corner 
of  the  land.^  This  Act  of  Supremacy  revived  an  Act  of 
King  Edward  JL,  eajoinmg  that  the  oommunion  diotdd 
be  given  in  both  **  kinds,*  and  declared  that  the  revived 
Act  should  take  effect  from  the  last  day  of  Parliament.* 
It  contained  an  interesting  proviso  that  nothing  should 
he  jiKlgeil  to  lie  heresy  whicli  was  not  coudeuined  by 
r-anonical  Sori]>ture,  or  by  the  tirst  four  General  Councils 
"  iH  !inv  of  them."  * 

The  same  Parliameut,  after  briefer  debate  (April  18th 

rr^igyand  Rfttraint  tf  Ajtjifats  of  ir,.'^4  ■  2^  Ren.  viii,  c.  20~rAr  Ecclnti- 
pUical  AppoitUmenU  Act ;  The  absoiuU  Restraint  of  Annates,  EUcium  oj 
Bishoiu,  ondlBttenMUrivt  Aao/2S34 ;  2ft  Hoi.  vni.  e.  n—AdftrWding 
Hapal  DitpenmHom  and  the  Payment  af  PM^  Pmm  ^  ISH  \  98  Hen. 

VIII.  c.  W—SnffrnnnH  Bishr>i>»  Act  sf  1584  ;  »nd  28  Hen.  vni.  c.  \<S—Act 
for  th^  Jtflease  of  mtch  as  have  obtained prrXfiuUd  Dispensations  r'rojn  thr  S'  --  nf 
Jtome.  These  AcU  are  ull,  nve  the  last  ineutioned,  printed  in  Gee  aud 
Hftfdj.  Doenmenit,  etc.  pp.  178-232.  8ftS-fi6k 

'  Ibi'/.  p.  445.  »  /AAA  r-  447. 

*  JHd,  !>.  446.  *  ibid.  p.  466. 
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to  28th),  passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity  which  took  an 
interesting  form.^  The  Act  began  by  declaring  tliat  at  the 
death  of  King  Edward  vi.  there  "  icmained  one  uniform 
order  of  common  service  and  prayer,  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  sacraments,  rites,  and  ceremonies  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  was  set  forth  in  one  Book,  entitled  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments  and  other  liifcs  and  Ceremonies  in  the  Church  of 
Enrjland."  This  Book  had  been  authori^etl  by  Act  of 
Parlianient  held  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  King 
Edward  Vl.,  and  this  Act  had  been  reix-aled  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the  rci^'ii  of  (Jiieen  Mary 
"  to  tlie  grejit  deciiy  of  the  due  honour  of  Ood,  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  professors  of  the  trutb  of  Christ's  religion.** 
This  Act  of  Queen  Mary  was  solemnly  repealed,  and  the 
Act  of  King  Edward  VL»  with  some  trifling  alterations,  was 
netored.  In  consequence,  "  all  and  singular  niinisteni  in 
any  cathedral  or  pariah  ohurch  "  were  ordered  "  to  say  and 
nae  the  M.itins,  Evensong,  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  admmistration  of  each  of  the  saoraments,  and 
all  their  common  and  open  prayer,  in  such  order  and  form 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  said  Book,  so  authorised  by 
Parliament  in  the  said  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  vi.,  with  one  alliecation  or  addition  of  certain 
lessons  to  be  used  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  the 
form  of  the  Litany  altered  and  corrected,  and  two  sentences 
only  added  in  the  delivery  of  the  sacrament  to  the  com- 
municants, and  none  other  or  otherwise."  This  meant  that 
while  there  might  be  the  fullest  freedom  of  thought  in 
the  countty  and  a  good  deal  of  liberty  of  expression,  there 
was  to  be  no  freedom  of  public  worship.  AU  Englishmen, 
of  whatever  creed,  were  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  join  in 
one  conmion  public  worship  according  to  the  ritual 
prescribed.  The  Act  of  BariiameDt  which  compelled  them 
to  this  had  no  spedfio  Book  of  Common  Grayer  annexed  to 
it  and  incor[K)rated  in  it.  It  simply  replaced  on  the 
Statute  B(X)k  the  Act  of  King  Eclward  vi.,  and  with  it 

'  The  Act  U  iirinted  in  (iee  and  Uaniy,  DocvmenU,  etc.  pp.  458/. 
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tbe  Second  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward,  which  with  iti 
rubrics  had  been  "  annexed  and  joined "  to  that  Act  ^  — 
certain  specified  alteratioDS  in  the  Book  being  notified  in 
the  £li2abethan  Act 

The  history  of  the  Elizabethan  Prayer-Book  is  con- 
fessedly obscure.  If  an  important  paper  called  the  Jhvice^ 
probably  drafted  by  Cecil,  embodied  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  their  procedure  may  be  guessed  with  some 
probability.  It  enumerates  carefully,  after  the  manner  of 
tbe  great  Elizabethan  statesman,  the  dangers  inYoLved  in 
any  "alteration  of  religion/'  and  shows  how  they  can  be 
met  or  averted.  France  and  Scotland  can  be  treated 
diplomatically.  Rome  may  be  left  unheeded — it  is  far 
away,  and  its  opposition  will  not  go  beyond  "  evil  will  and 
coTBing."  The  important  daagen  were  at  home.  They 
would  come  from  two  mdes — from  the  Bomaniate  backed 
by  moat  of  tiie  higher  deigy;  and  firdm  the  advanoed 
Beformer%  who  would  sooff  at  the  alteration  which  la  akne 
possible  in  tiie  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  woold  call  it 
a  "  doaked  papistry  and  a  ming^mangle."  Yet  both  may 
be  overcome  by  judloioQs  firmness.  The  Bomanists  may 
be  coetoed  by  penal  laws.  The  danger  from  the  advanoed 
Befoimers  may  be  got  over  by  a  carefully  drafted  Fkayer- 
Booki  modi  «  far  a$  posmbU  to  Umr  liking^  and  enforced 
by  soch  penalties  as  would  minimise  all  objectunis.  There 
is  great  hope  that  such  penalties  woold  **  touch  but  few." 
"And  better  it  were  that  they  did  safibr  than  Her 
Highness  or  Commonwealth  should  shake  or  be  in  danger." 
The  Ikvioe  snggested  that  a  small  committee  of  seven 
divines — all  of  them  well-known  Beformers,  and  most  of 
them  refugees — should  prepare  a  Book  **  which,  being 
approved  by  Her  Maji'sty,"  might  be  laid  before  Parliament. 
It  was  evidently  believed  that  the  preparation  of  the  I^)ok 
would  take  some  time,  for  suggestion  is  made  that  food, 
drink,  wood,  and  coals  should  be  provided  for  their  sus- 

'  Ge«  and  Hardjr,  Documents^  ete.  pb  371. 

-  The  Device  is  printed  in  Sfrype,  Annals^  Av.  t.  ii.  392,  and  ill  QM*t 
ElisabtlhAH  Prajftr  Book  and  OmamenU  (Londoo,  1902),  p.  19ft. 
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tenanoe  and  comfort.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  the  suggested  committee  met  or  was  even  appointed ; 
bnt  evidence  has  been  brenght  forward  to  show  that  moat 
of  the  theologians  named  were  in  liondon,  and  were  in  a 
poeitioii  to  meet  together  and  oonsnlt  dnring  the  period 
when  soeh  a  Book  would  natnially  be  prepared.^  The 
whole  matter  is  shnmded  in  mysteiy,  and  secrecy  was 
probably  neoeaaaxy  in  thji  circumstances.  No  one  knew 
exactly  what. was  to  take  place;  but  some  change  was 
nnivenally  expected*  "There  is  a  general  expectation 
that  all  rites  and  ceremonies  will  shortly  be  rebrmed,'' 
said  Bidiard  Hilles,  writing  to  Bullinger  in  the  end  of 
Febrnary  (1559),  "  by  our  faithful  dtisens  and  other  godly 
men  in  the  aftne-mentioned  Barliament*  either  alter  the 
pattern  which  was  lately  in  use  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  or  whudi  is  set  forth  by  the  Protestant 
Princes  of  Germany  in  the  afore*mentioned  Confession  of 
Augsburg."  • 

The  authorities  kept  their  own  counsel,  and  nothing 
definite  was  known  to  outsiders.  A  Book  was  presented 
to  the  Commons — The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
MinistrcUion  of  the  Sacraments — on  Feb.  16th,  at  the  time 
when  the  first  draft  of  the  Supremacy  Bill  was  being 
discussed.*  It  must  have  l^een  withdrawn  along  with 
that  Bill.  The  second  attempt  at  a  Supremacy  Act  was 
probably  accompanied  with  a  Prayer-Book  annexed  to  the 
Bill ;  and  this  Prayer- Book  was  vehemently  opposed  iu  the 
Ix)i-d8,  who  stnick  out  all  the  clauses  relating  to  it.* 
What  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was,  cannot  be  exactly 
known.    Many  competent  lituigist  scholars  are  inclined 

*  Oee'a  ElizabelJtan  Pruytr-Book  and  0\  iiniiiifi,  pp.  76/. 

'Tbe/Minial        Emm  «f  Cvmmmm^  L  54  :  "The Bill  for  the  Older 

of  Sendee  Md  Minii«t«nt  in  the  Chun  h  "  (Frb.  15th);  Tk»  BnOi  Om^ 
Hum  Prayer  and  MiniittratUm  of  Sacraments  (Yob.  16th). 

*  Calendar  qf  ataU  Papers,  y^enelian,  p.  45 :  "a  book  passed 
bj  th«  OomnKma" ;  ef.  abore,  p.  S92 ;  ot  alio  Kth^p  Sooff  ^eeidi  oe 
tlM  Mtding  of  tiM  BQl  whtoh  wm  —■■culitid  by  IIm  Lorda^  ia  StiTpA 
AmuHt,  I.  ii.  408. 
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to  believe  that  it  was  something  more  drastic  than  the 
Edwardine  Prayer-Book  of  1552,  and  that  it  was  proposed 
to  enforce  it  by  penalties  more  drastic  tluui  those  enacted 
hj  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  finally  passed.  They  fiiifl 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  Book  in  the  well-knowp 
lefeter  of  Guest  (Geste)  to  Cecil ^  Such  suggestions  are 
mere  oonjecturee.  The  Book  may  have  been  the  Edwardine 
Frajer-Book  of  1552. 

The  Grovemment  had  made  slow  progress  with  their 
propoaed  "alteration  of  religion/'  and  the  Anoteetaot 
parfy  were  ohafing  at  the  delay.  Easter  was  approaohing, 
and  its  neemesB  made  them  more  impatient  Oanon  la^ 
required  everyone  to  commmiicate  on  Eester  Day,  which 
in  1559  fell  on  the  26th  of  Maroh»  and  bj  a  long 
established  otistom  the  laity  of  England  had  gone  to  the 
Lord's  Table  on  that  one  day  of  the  year.  Men  were 
asking  whether  it  was  possible  that'  a  whole  year  was  to 
elapse  before  they  coold  partake  of  the  oommnnion  in  a 
Fkotestant  fashion.  The  House  of  Commons  was  full  df 
this  Protestant  sentiment  The  reactionary  proceedings 
in  the  Hoose  of  Lords  uiged  them  to  some  protest*  A 
Bill  was  inboduoed  Into  the  Lower  House  deolaiing  that 
"  no  person  shall  be  pimisbed  for  now  using  the  religion 
used  in  King  Edward's  lad  year."  It  was  read  twice  and 
engroBBod  in  one  day  (March  1 5th),  and  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  on  March  18th'  It  does  not  ai)pear  to 
have  been  before  the  Lords ;  but  it  wns  acted  on  in  a 
curious  way.  A  proclamation,  dated  March  22nd,  declares 
that  the  Queen,  "  with  the  assent  of  Lords  and  Comnious," 

'  Dr.  Gpc  rejects  the  idea  that  Guest's  letter  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Rook  passed  by  the  Commons  and  rejected  by  the  Lords  ;  cf.  his  Klizal>tthan 
Prayer-Book  and  OmanunUt  pp.  82  ff. ;  and  for  a  critusism  of  Dr.  Gee, 
Tonlfaiaon,  Tkt  BinMkam  ttaiftr-Boek  and  OnmmmUif  m  Mttitw,  p.  1^ 
Qnest'a  letter  ia  printed  by  Dr.  Gee  in  hit  Slixabethan  Prayer-Book,  eto. 
p.  152,  and  more  accurately  by  Mr.  Tomlintan  in  hia  tX»Bt,  fFhff  teat  1M 
Fird  Prayer- Book  of  Edward  VI.  r^eciedf 

*  "H  MUtooyft"  nporta  th«  wnA  of  the  Cammona :  Tbnj  **graw 
uuftrjt  tad  would  ooaamt  to  nothings  bat  an  ia  voiy  gnat  OMttownqr" 
'JfiaJendar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian,  155S-80,     0S)  ;  «1  89S. 

*  Jowrnai  qf  the  Houte  of  Comnunu,  i.  67, 
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in  the  prosent  last  aeasioii,"  has  revived  the  Act  of  King 
Edward  vi.  touching  the  reception  of  the  Gommumoii  in 
both  "  kinds/'  and  expUuiis  that  the  Act  cannot  be  ready 
for  Easter.  It  proceeds :  "  And  beoauBe  the  time  of  Easter 
is  so  at  hand,  and  that  great  numbers,  not  only  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentry,  but  also  of  the  common  people  of 
this  realm,  be  certainly  persuaded  in  conscience  in  such 
sort  as  ttbsy  cannot  be  induced  in  any  me  to  communicate 
or  leoeive  the  said  holy  Sacrament  but  under  both  kindo, 
according  to  the.  first  institution,  and  to  the  common  use 
both  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Primitive  Gburoh  ...  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  Her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of 
sundiy  of  her  nobility  and  commomi  latdy  assembled  in 
Fttliament,"  to  declare  that  the  staMe  of  Edward  iain 
force,  and  all  and  sundry  are  commanded  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.'  What  is  more,  the  Queen 
acted  upon  her  proclamation.  The  well-informed  "  Schi- 
fanoya,"  writing  on  March  28th,  says  that  the  Government 
"during  this  interval  (i.e.  between  March  22nd  and  Maich 
28th)  had  ordered  and  printed  a  proclamation  for  every 
one  to  take  the  communion  in  both  "  kinds  "  (sub  utrnque 
sprrie).  He  goes  on  to  say  that  on  lyisttT  Day  "  Her 
Majesty  apj^earcd  in  chapel,  where  Mass  was  8un<j  in 
English,  accordind  to  the  iise  of  Jier  brother^  King  Edimnl^ 
and  the  communion  rereived  in  both  'kinds,'  kneeUng." 
The  chaplain  wore  nothing  "  but  the  mere  surplice  "  {la 
aempltce  coUay    The  news  went  the  round  of  Europe. 

1  Professor  Maitland  {EmjUnk  Uiatorical  Jievicw,  July  1903,  p.  527  m.) 
•nd  Father  J.  H.  Ftoll«ii  {IhMim  Mtoimo,  Junmrj  IMS)  think  that  thh 
proclunattoD  of  the  S12ud  of  Marah  wat  Mvar  iMud ;  hot "  U  Sohifaoo^" 

oan  hanlly  refer  to  any  otlicr. 

'  "  On  Easter  Day,  Her  Majesty  appeared  in  the  chupel,  where  Mas<i  was 
BUQg  ID  English,  aceurUitig  to  the  use  of  her  brother,  Kiu^  Edwarii,  and  the 
Mmmwiloii  was  noeiTad  in  both  'Unda,'  kaaaling,  /tumtdeli  U  momi/oU  te 
owbnaa  dA  aotyo  ^  $mngu$  prima  ;  nor  did  he  wear  anything  but  tha  men 
surplire  (la  armplire  eotta),  having  divested  himself  of  the  vestments 
{li  jiiiramfTili)  in  nhich  he  had  sung  Mosm  ;  and  thua  Uor  Majesty  was 
*  followed  bj  many  Lords  both  of  the  Council  and  othera.  Since  that  day 
thii^  httfa  latoniad  to  thdr  foniNr  itatab  thoqgh  niila«  tha  Alniightj 
■tatttoh  forth  Hia  am  a  rflapta  is  oipeetMl.  Th«a  amirwd  picaehera.  who 
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Elizabeth  had  at  lart  deolared  bmeit  lumiistakaUj  on 
the  Protestant  sida 

Easter  had  come  and  gone,  and  the  tel^oiis  question 
hid  not  received  final  settlement  The  authorities  felt 
that  something  must''  be  done  to  counteract  the  speeches 
of  the  Romanist  partisans  in  the  Loids.^  So,  while 
Burliament  was  sitting,  a  oonlarenoe  was  arranged  between 
Soman  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines.  It  seems  to  have 
been  welcomed  by  both  parties.  Count  Feria,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  declared  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  it 
He  was  anxious  that  the  disputation  should  be  in  Latin, 
that  the  arguments  should  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  that 
each  disputant  should  sign  his  paper.  He  was  overruled 
so  far  as  the  language  was  ocmcemed.  The  authorities 
meant  that  the  laity  should  hear  and  understsnd.  The 
three  questions  debated  were: — ^Whether  a  "partioular 
Church  can  change  rites  and  ceremonies;  Whether  the 
services  of  public  worship  must  be  conducted  in  Latin; 
Whether  the  Mass  is  a  propitiatory  sacriHce."  The  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Westminster  on  March  Slst,  in  presence 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Lords  and  Connnons,  and  the 
"  multitude."  Great  expei^tAtions  were  cherished  by  Uith 
parties  in  anticipation,  and  wlien  the  Konianist  divines 
withdrew  on  points  of  procedure,  their  cause  sutfered  iu  the 

hun  MOM  fron  Oflmiuij,  do  not  ftU  to  pnteh  ia  thilr  owa  teldoa,  both 

in  public  &nd  in  private,  in  nnch  wine  that  they  persuaded  certain  rogOM  to 
forcibly  ent«r  the  chureli  of  St,  Mary-le-Bow,  in  the  midille  of  Cheapsi<Ie, 
and  force  the  shrine  of  tite  most  Holj  Sacrament,  breaking  the  tabernacle, 
and  throwing  the  moit  praoioiii  oonaacrated  body  of  Jeans  Gbiiit  to  tbo 
gcooad.  TlM!folMd«rti«ftdtlio  altar  ud  the  inagatfiriththo^^ 
and  church  linen  (tovaiie),  breakiu^  everything  into  a  thooMUid  pieOM. 
This  Imppened  this  very  night,  which  is  the  third  after  Easter.  .  .  .  Many 
periMiuii  have  taken  the  oommunion  in  the  usual  manner,  and  things  continue 
as  Oiual  in  tha  ehoidieo''  {Oalmtiar  ^  AlaCi  iVipers,  rwnrtaii,  1689^, 

*  The  speeches  of  Abbot  Feckenhani  and  Bishop  Scot.  re{>rinted  in  Gee's 
Eliznbelhan  Prayer  Book,  etc.  pp.  228 jf.,  represent  the  arguments  used  in  the 
Lords.  Scot's  speech  was  delivered  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Act  of  Uni* 
kumitf,  quite  a  moofh  alter  Uw  Waataiaatar  ttmknaot,  and  Faakanham'a  - 
iway  have  been  nada  at  tha  «■»  tina ;  atill  tiny  ahoir  tha  aigaaaate  of 
tlia  Eomaaiata. 
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popular  estimation.  Two  of  the  Bishops  were  sent  to  the 
Tower  "for  open  contempt  and  contumacy";  and  othm 
seem  to  have  been  threatened.^ 

Parliament  reaspembled  after  the  Easter  reoBfls  and 
passed  the  Act  of  Supremacy  in  its  third  form,  and  the 
Act  of  Unifonnity,  which  I'e-enacted,  as  has  been  said,  the 
revised  Fkayer-Book — that  is,  the  Second  Book  of  King 
Edward  vi.  with  the  distinctly  specified  alteraticoa  The 
most  important  of  these  changes  were  the  two  sentences 
added  to  the  words  to  be  used  by  the  officiating  minister 
when  giving  the  communion.  Hie  dansss  had  been  in 
the  First  Prayer^Book  of  Edward  vi. 

While  in  the  Second  Fteyer-Book  of  King  Edward 
the  officiating,  minister  was  commanded  to  say  while  giving 
the  Bread: 

**  2'ake  and  eat  thu,  in  remembrance  that  Christ  dud  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart  by  faiih  vhth  thanks- 

and  while  giving  the  Cup,  to  say : 

"Drink  tku 4n rmmbnme$ that  CkridiUood  tktd 
for  th^,  and  b6  thanll^  ;  " 

the  words  were  altered  in  the  Elizabethan  book  to: 

"  The  Body  of  owr  Lord  Jetui  Okritt,  wh4ek  toot  given  for 
thee,  premrvB  thf  hody  and  mnd  unto  everUuting  H^e,  Tak$ 

and  eat  this  in  remembrance  thai  Christ  died  for  thee,  and 
feed  on  Him  tn  Uiy  heoH  by  faith  with  ihankagining  ;  " 

• 

Mood  of  OUT  lord  JeouoChritt,  u^ich  was  Aed  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  ev^rUuting  Ufe.  Ihrink 
Hiis  in  remembrance  thmt  Ckriofs  Blood  was  shod  for  thos,  and 
he  thanl^:' 

The  additions  in  no  way  detracted  from  the  Evangelical 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrament    They  rather  brought  the 

1  ClffalrfBr  ^  Ldkn  mi  Mt  Bt^tn  fwUUing  lo  English  Affairt,  pre- 
ttntd  pHma^ny  ia  tkt  Artkives  of  Sinuuua$,  1SS8-^,  pp.  46^  4S-4S ; 

Zurich Lettert,  i.  18/. ;  Stiype'n  ^nna/«,  etc.  i.  L  188-40^  Lit  466 ;  flililMhr 
^StaU  Papers,  FntUian,  ISSSSO,  pp.  64,  66. 

a6»» 
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underlying  thought  mto  greater  harmony^  with  the  doetriiie 
of  the  Beformed  Ghorohes.  Bat  they  have  had  the  effeot 
of  enabling  men  who  hold  different  Tiewa  ahoat  the  natnm 
of  the  rite  to  join  in  its  oommon  oaa 

When  the  Act  of  Unifbrmify  was  paned  by  Burliamen^, 
the  advanced  Beformers,  who  had  dialed  at  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  long  delay,  wore  contented.  They,  one 
and  all,  believed  that  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
restored  to  what  it  had  been  daring  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  yl  ;  and  this  was  the  end  for  which  they 
had  been  striving,  the  goal  placed  before  them  by  their 
friend  and  adviser,  Henry  BuUinger  of  Zurich.^  Their 
letters  are  full  of  jubilation.* 

Yet  there  were  some  things  about  this  Ehzabethan 

i«King  Hdwiidli  nhmaUM  MtUMli  fh*  godly";  BnUingar  to 

Utenhovius  {Zurich  Letters,  2nd  series,  p.  17  ». ;  Stiype,  Annals,  i.  i.  259). 

*  May  20th,  Cox  to  Weidner :  "  The  sinoere  religion  of  Christ  is  there- 
fore established  amoog  us  in  all  parte  of  the  kingdom,  jost  in  the  same 
HMnnerMitwMfonnerly  promu Igated  under  our  Edward  of  bloewd  awmoiy  ** 
(Zurieh  Letters,  I  28). 

May  2l8t,  Parkhurst  to  Bullinger:  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  set 
forth  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  is  now  again  in  general  use  throughout 
England,  and  will  be  everywhere,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  and  oppuaition 
of  the  peeado-bidiopt**  (AirM  tttttn,  L  8»). 

May  22nd,  Jewel  to  BuUinger :  "  Religion  ia  again  plaoed  on  the  tame 
footii>g  on  which  it  stood  in  King  Edward's  time  ;  to  which  event  I  doubt 
not  but  that  your  own  letters  and  those  of  your  repablio  hare  powerfully 
oontributed  "  {Zurich  Letters,  I  88). 

M»y  SSid,  Qfindal  to  Ooarad  Hnbart;  *'Bat  now  «t  halt,  by  tiie  b1e«. 
ing  of  God,  during  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  there  has  been  publialied 
a  proclamation  to  banish  the  Pope  and  his  jurisdiction  altogether,  and  to 
restore  religion  to  that  form  which  we  had  in  the  time  of  Edward  vi." 

Dr.  Ooo  sssms  to  beg  an  important  historical  qnestioa  when  he  says  thit 

these  letters  must  have  heen  written  before  the  writers  knew  that  the  Prayet^ 
Book  had  been  actually  altered  in  more  than  the  three  jxjints  mentioned  iu 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Grindal,  writing  again  to  Hubert  on  July  Hth, 
.when  he  must  hare  known  ererything,  says :  "The  state  of  oar  Ghuroh 
(to  OOBM  to  that  subject)  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  I  last  wrote  to 
you,  except  only  that  what  had  heretofore  been  settled  by  proclamations 
and  laws  with  res[>ect  to  the  reformation  of  the  churches  is  now  daily 
being  carried  into  etfect."  Cf.  Gee's  Uliiabelhan  Prayer  Book,  etc.  p.  lOi  n., 
for  the  actual  differsnoes  between  the  BdwaidiiM  Book  of  1663  and  tbn 
EUabetban  Book  of  1669. 
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aettlement  which,  if  interpreted  as  tbej  have  heen  by 
aome  eodeaiaatioal  hiBtoiiaaa*  make  it  Yery  diffionlt  to 
nnderatand  the  coBtontment  of  such  men  aa  Griudal,  Jewel, 
and  Sandys.  "Of  what  was  done  in  the  matter  of 
CTwmmU!*  aaya  VtcieaBOt  Maitland,  "by  statute,  by  4he 
rubrics  of  the  Book,  and  by  It^neUom  that  the  Queen 
promptly  issued,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  fturly 
without  lengthy  quotetion  of  documents,  the  import  of 
which  became  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  theme  of 
prolonged  and  incooelusiTe  disputetion."^  All -that  can 
be  attempted  here  is  to  mention  the  principal  docuroente 
inTolved  in  the  later  controversy,  and  to  show  how  they 
were  interpreted  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  contemporaries. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  restored,  with  some  trifling 
differences  clearly  and  definitely  stated,  E<lwaid  vi.'s 
Prayer-Book  of  1552,  and  therefore  its  rubiica.^    It  had 

*  Cambridge  Modem  History,  ii.  570. 

'  The  rubric  explaining  kneeling  at  the  communion  had  not  the  authority 
of  FkrliMBmt,  bat  only  of  tho  Privy  Council,  and  was  not  indndoil. 

Tho  ralnio  of  1662  nguding  oniamaift,  which  hod  tho  rathoritsr  of 
Parliament  and  was  re-enacted  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1559,  was :  "  And 
here  ia  to  he  note<l  that  tho  niiniitter  at  the  tiinc  of  communion,  and  at  all 
other  times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  luilhcr  cUb,  vestiiicni,  nor  cope ; 
6mI  hetmg  arMUkap  or  Mi^,  K$  akait  ham  amd  iomt  a  rodut:  ami  being 
priest  or  deacon,  he  ahatt  kam  and  wear  a  surplice  only." 

This  is  the  rt'al  ornaments  rubric  of  ilu'  Elizabethan  settlement,  and 
appearH  to  be  aurh  in  the  use  and  wont  of  the  Church  of  £nglaod  from  1669 
to  1566,  save  that  ccpes  were  used  occasionally. 

The  provko  in tiie  Aotof Unifinrmity  (1669)  waa :  **8ndi  oniMMntsof tho 
Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  vm  as  was  in 
this  Church  of  Knj^land  by  authority  of  P-irliiuuent  in  the  *"'oruf  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Iviward  vi.,  until  other  order  shall  be  therein  taken  by 
tho  authority  of  the  gueon'a  M^esty,  with  the  advioa  of  her  oommiaioDon 
tppointed  oad  oothoxiMd  nndor  the  Onot  8eol  of  £a|^iad  Sat  mum 
ecdetioeticol,  or  of  the  metropolitan  of  this  realm." 

The  ornaments  in  use  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  Yl.  an  atoted  in  the 
rubrics  of  the  Erst  Prayer-Boole  of  King  Edward  (1649)  i  ■ 

**Upon  the  day,  and  at  the  time  appointid  far  tim  mfaiitnitfea  of  Um 
Holy  Oommunioo,  the  Priest  that  shall  exeonta  the  holy  miniiliy  diaU  put 
upon  him  the  vesture  appointed  for  that  miniatration,  that  is  to  say  :  a  white 
Alhe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  Cope.  And  where  thfre  be  ni-iny  Priests  or 
Deacons,  there  so  many  ahall  be  ready  to  help  the  Priest  in  the  ministration  as 
ihall  he  requisite :  and  shall  hoTo  npon  them  Ukewiie  the  vestores  appointed 
for  their  ministey,  that  is  to  say,  Albea  with  tanielet.*'  At  the  end  there 
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at  the  same  tune  oontained  a  proviso  ■aying  that  the 
orrummk  aanotloned  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in 
the  second  year  of  Edward  vi.  were  "  to  be  retained  and 
be  in  uae  "   until  further  order  shall  tbereiii  be  taken." 

.Men  like  Grindal  and  Jewel  took  no  exception  to  this 
proviso,  which  they  certainly  would  have  done  had  they 
believed  that  it  ordained  the  actual  nae  m  time  of  public 
worship  ol  the  omamentB  naed  in  the  aeoond  year  of  King 
EdwanL  The  inteipretatioii  they  gave  to  the  provieo  is 
seen  from  a  letter  from  Sandys  to  Parker  (afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  written  two  days  after  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  had  passed  the  Lords.    He  says : 

"The  last  book  of  service  has  gone  through  with  a 
proviso  to  retain  the  ornaments  wliich  were  used  in  the 
first  and  second  year  of  King  Edward,  until  it  please  the 
Queen  to  take  other  order  for  them.  Our  gloss  upon  the 
text  is  that  we  shall  not  be  enforced  to  use  them,  but  that 
others  in  the  meantime  shall  not  convey  them  away,  but 
that  th^  may  lemain  for  the  Queen."* 

• 

Sandys  and  others  understood  the  proviso  to  mean 
that  reoidoitBant  deigy  like  the  Warden  of  Manchester, 
who  cairied  his  conseoiated  yestments  to  Ireland,  were  not 
to  make  oflT  with  the  ornaments,  and  that  churchwardens 
or  patrons  were  not  to  confiscate  them  for  their  private 
use.  Th^  were  property  belonging  to  the  Queen,  and  to 
be  retained  nntil  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  was  known.  The 
whde  history  of  the  visitations  goes  to  prove  that  Sandys' 
interpretatimi  of  the  proviso  was  that  of  its  framera 

When  the  Fkayer-Book  was  aotoally  printed  it  was 
found  to  contain  some  differences  from  the  Edwardine 

<■  uMtiMT  nWo :  '*  Upon  WadMnhyt  and  ¥Maiy9,  tiit  BagliBh  Litany  shdl 

be  mid  or  sang  ia  all  plaoM  after  such  form  ms  is  appointed  by  the  Kind's 
H^esty's  I^janotioiiB  ;  or  as  is  or  shall  b«  otherwise  appointed  by  His  High- 
ness. And  though  there  be  none  to  comraunicate  with  the  Priest,  yet  these 
days  (after  the  Litany  ended)  tba  Priest  shall  put  upon  him  a  plain  Albe  or 
rarplioa,  wiChaoopi,  andiay  allthiiigtat  the  Altar  appointad  to  ba  aald  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Olitil  after  the  ofiirlory**' 
>  fiarkcr  t'orreqioMdene^  p.  65» 
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Book  of  1552  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  Act  as  the 
only  ones  to  be  admitted ;  and  early  editions  have  not 
always  the  same  changes.  Bat  the  one  thing  of  import- 
ance was  a  rubric  which,  on  what  seems  to  be  the  only 
possible  interpretation,  enjoins  the  use  in  public  worship  of 
the  ornaments  (i.e.  the  vestments)  in  use  in  the  second 
year  of  King  £dward.^  How  this  rubric  got  into  the 
Player-Book  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  certainly  was  not 
enacted  by  the  Queen  "  ¥rith  asssnt  of  Loi-ds  and  Common&" 
We  have  no  proof  that  it  was  issned  by  the  Privy  GooneiL* 

*  The  rubric  is:  "And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  minister  at  the 
time  of  commonion  and  at  all  other  timoi  in  bis  ministratiouB,  shall  use 
noh  oraameDts  in  the  church  as  were  in  use  by  aathority  of  Parliament  in 
ittB  Mooad  ymt  of  flw  rrign  of  King  Bdmid  n.,  aooonUng  to  tho  Aet  of 
Parliament  set  in  the  beginning  of  this  Book." 

*  Dr.  Gee  {Elizabethan  Ornaments,  etc.  p.  131)  thinks  that  there  can  bo 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  rubric  was  recorded  on  the  authority  ot  the 
Privy  OomMiL  **T]m  Pirity  Council  had  oertainly  inserted  the  Black 
Babrie  In  1668,  m  thdr  pabUahed  Aeti  attert,  bat  aO  the  ivooida  of  the 
Privy  Conncil  from  18th  May  1669  until  28th  May  1562  hsTe  disappeared." 
The  precedent  cited  is  scan^ely  a  parallel  case.  The  Black  Rubric  was  an 
expluation ;  the  Rubric  of  1559  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  of  the 
Aet  whkh  xeetoiee  the  Prajer-Book  of  166S.  If  I  insf  ▼mtue  to  eiptew 
■a  opioioD*  it  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  the  mbrio  wee  added  by  the 
Queen  herself,  and  that  she  inserted  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  "  hedge."  It 
is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  danger  which  overshadowed  the  earlier  ye«rs 
of  Elizabeth  was  the  issue  of  a  papal  Bull  proclaiming  her  a  heretic  and 
a  baetaid,  end  ioTitfaiig  Hemy  if.  of  Fntaee  to  imdartoke  its  exeentioii. 
The  Emperoff  woold  never  permit  such  a  Bull  if  Elizabeth  could  show 
reasonable  pretext  that  slie  and  her  kingdom  held  by  the  Lutheran  type 
of  Protestantism.  An  exconimuuication  pronounced  in  such  a  case 
wonld  have  invalidated  his  own  position,  which  he  owed  to  the  votes  of 
lAtheraa  Deelon.  In  the  middle  of  flie  dxteentii  oeatoiy  the  dilfennee 
betweea  d»  different  sections  of  Christianity  was  alwaya  estimated  in 
the  popular  mind  by  differences  in  public  worship,  and  especially  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  All  over  Germany  the  Protestant  was 
distiogoished  from  the  Romanist  by  the  fact  that  he  partook  of  the  com- 
amnioii  in  both  '^kimla.''  Bllabeth  had  deHiiitely  mnged  htnelf  on  the 
Proteetant  tide  from  Easter  Day  1659 ;  and  a  more  or  lees  ornate  ritual 
could  never  explain  away  the  significance  of  this  fact.    The  great  difference 

-  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  to  the  popular  mind  was  that  the 
former  retained  and  the  latter  discarded  meet  of  the'  old  oersnnwiaL  Lather 
Myi  oxpraely:  "Da  Immb  wyr  die  MiMgewmd,  altar,  lieehtsr  nodi 

'bleyben "  (Daniel,  Codex  Liturgicus  JSceletiet  Luthernna,  p.  105) ;  and 
erowe%  Tcatments,  lights,  and  an  altar  eppeer  in  regular  Lutheran  fashion 
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The  use  and  wont  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
period  ol  the  Elizabethan  settlement  was  as  if  this  rubric 
had  never  existed.  It  is  directly  contradicted  by  the 
thirtieth  Injunction  iaaued  for  the  Boyal  Visitation  of 
1559.^  It  was  not  merely  contemptuously  ignored  by 
the  Elizabethan  Biahopa;  they  oompelled  their  clergy»  if 
compdaion  waa  needed,  to  act  in  defiance  of  it 

Oontempoiaiy  aooicea  ainmdantly  testily  that  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  leign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  EngUah 
deigy  in  theur  mintstratlons  soaroely  ever  wore  any 
eeeleaiastical  garment  but  the  surplice ;  and  sometimes  not 
eren  that  The  AdwrtimrngHU*  of  1566,  which  almost 
all  contemporary  notices  speak  of  as  prescribing  what  bad 
been  enjoined  in  the  Iigunctions  of  1559,  were  drafted  f<^ 
the  pui*po8e  of  ooerdng  clergymen  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  refusing  to  wear  even  the  surplice,  and  they  enjoined 
the  surplice  only,  and  the  cope*  in  cathedrals.    In  the 

wheDsm  tlie  QiMen  widied  to  pkoe  hemlf  and  Imt  land  voder  tba  ahidd 
of  the  Augnburg  Peace.  Thii  rnlwio  wtt  •  ramariiably  good  oaid  to  pl^ 

in  the  diplomatic  game. 

^  XXXtk  Injunction  qf  1669 :  "  Item,  Uer  M^esty  being  di  sirous  to 
have  the  pNlaiqr  oad  cUigy  of  tbla  realm  to  be  had  aa  ivell  in  ontward 
rereranre.  aa  othanriae  rrgnrded  for  the  wwtbineaa  of  their  ministriea,  and 

think'tif:  it  m-cessary  to  have  them  known  to  tlu-  |>eoplc  in  all  places  and 
aa-senUilies,  InAh  in  the  church  and  without,  and  thfreby  to  recoive  t!ie 
honour  and  eatimation  due  to  the  special  mehiitiugera  aiid  ministera  of 
Ahnighty  Ood,  wiUa  and  ooniniaiida  that  all  aiebbiahopa  and  biahopa,  and 
all  other  that  be  called  or  admitted  to  preaching  or  ministry  of  tlia 
aacrsments,  or  that  be  admitted  into  any  vocation  ecclesiastical,  or  into  any 
•ociety  of  learning  in  either  of  the  Universities  or  elsewhere,  shall  use  and 
wear  aooh  seemly  habita,  garments,  and  snch  square  caps  as  were  most 
ooninion  ly  and  ordeily  reoelTod  <»  Ike  laMsr  ysar  tf  tk§  reign  9f  Kwff 
Edward  VI.  ;  not  meaning  thereby  to  attribute  any  holiness  or  special 
Worthiness  to  the  said  garments,  but  a*i  St.  Paul  writfth  :  '  Ovinia  dtemtcr  et 
tecniuium  ordinem^nt'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  cap.)."  Cf.  Gee's  ElizabeUtan  Prayer 
£oakmtd  OnuMRMte  (London,  1902) ;  Tomlinaon,  HU  Prayer  Book,  Article$ 
mmd  BomtUu  (London,  1897);  Farker,  Th§  Onumemii  JtiiM(8(Ozroid, 
1881). 

^  The  AdveriiBemenU  are  printed  in  Qee  and  Hardy,  DoeumerUt,  etc.  p. 
467  ;  the  If\funclionSf  at  p.  417. 

*  Copes  wan  naad  in  the  oatbedtmli  and  aomethnea  in  collegiate  cbnrehea 
in  the  yean  between  1659  and  15M,  when  it  waa  desired  to  add  aome 
NMgniftoenoe  to  the  sarviee ;  but  it  ought  to  be  nmembend  that  the  etjfe 
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Visitation  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  directions  ia 
the  Injunctions,  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  ahnost  all  the 
ornaments  which  were  not  merely  permitted  but  ordered  in 
the  proviso  of  the  Afsi  of  Uniformity  and  the  Eubric  ot 
1559  on  the  ordinaiy  ritualistic  interpretation  of  these 
clauaea.  The  viaitors  proceeded  on  a  uoifocm  plan,  and 
what  we  )iear  was  done  in  one  place  may  1x3  inferred 
as  the  common  practice.  Tlie  Spanish  Ambassador  (July 
or  August  1559)  wrote  to  his  master:  "They  arc  now 
eanyiDg  oat  tiie  law  of  Perliament  respecting  zdigioii  with 
great  rigour,  and  have  appointed  six  visitors.  .  .  .  They 
have  jnst  taken  the  oroeses,  images,  aad  altars  from  St. 
Bsnl's  and  aU  the  other  London  ohnrehea"  ^  A  citiaen  of 
London  noted  in  his  diary :  "  The  time  betore  Bartholomew 
tide  and  after,  were  all  the  roods  and  Maries  and  Johns, 
and  many  other  of  the  ohnrob  goods,  both  cppes*  crosses, 
censers,  altar  doth,  rood  doths,  books^  banners,  banner 
stays,  wainscot  and  much  other  gear  about  London, 
bamt  in  Smithfield."'  What  took  place  in  London 
was  done  in  the  provinces.  At  Grantham, "  the  vestment^ 
copes,  albs»  tunides,  and  all  other 'such  baggages  were 
delaoed  and  openly  sold  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
whole  corporation,  and  the  money  employed  in  setting  up 
desks  in  the  church,. and  making  of  a  decent  communion 
table,  and  the  remnant  to  the  poor."  * 

'  It  is  true  that  we  find  complaints  on  the  part  of  men 
like  Jewel  of  ritualistic  practices  which  they  do  not  like: 
but  these  iu  almost  every  case  refer  to  worship  in  the 
royal  chapel.  The  services  there  were  well  known,  aud 
both  friendn  and  foes  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  what  was  the  fashion  in  the  royal 

«  •  • 

WM  nefw  » iftarifkiil  VMtnMnt.  It  wm  originally  Uie  ee^^  of  the  Mtlfar 
Middle  Agee — ^the  mediBYal  greetcoAt.  Large  churdiea  were  cold  pUcea^ 
the  clergy  naturally  wore  their  greatcoats  when  officiating,  and  tlip  homely 
g&nTient  grew  in  magnificence.  It  never  bad  a  doctrinal  aignificonce  libi 
the  chasubU  or  ctuula. 

»  (U^Mar^SlaU  Fufen,  BpmMk,  lS69^t  p.  89. 

'  Machyn's  Diary  (Camden  Society,  London.  1844),  p.  108. 

■  PeMiook's  Ckuftk  FuTHiiHrCt  |n  Si  . 
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chapel  would  toon  extond  to  the  reet  of  the  reahn.^ 
Historians  have  nstially  attributed  the  presence  of  cro88ee» 
▼eBtments,  lights  on  the  altar,  to  the  desire  of  the  Queen 
to  ooadliate  her  Romanist  subjeots^  or  to  stand  well  with 
the  great  Koman  Gatiiolic  Powers  of  Europe.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Quean  had  this  thought  in  her  mind. 
Elisabeth  was  a  thrifty  ladj,  and  likad  to  bring  down 
many  buds  with  the  one  stona  Bat  the  one  abiding 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  astute  Queen  was  to  stand  well 
with  the  Lutherans,  and  to  be  able,  when  tiiraatened  with 
papal  ezoommunioation,  to  take  shelter  under  the  legiii  of 
the  Ptaoe  of  Augsburg. 

When  the  Goveniment  had  secured  the  passing  of  the  . 
Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Unif6rmity,  they  wete  in  a  poeitum 
to  deal  with  the  recalcitrant  deigy.  Eto^en  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Sees  had  been  want  at  the  accession  of 
Elisabeth,  among  them  that  of  the  Primat^ ;  for  Gaidinal 
Pole  had  died  a  few  hours  after  Msxy.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1559  the  sixteen  Bishops  wm  called  upon 
to  sign  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  in  which  the  papal  rule 
oyer  the  Church  of  England  was  abjured,  and  the  Queen 
declared  to  be  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church.  All 
the  Bishops,  more  or  less  definitely,  refused  to  take  the 
oath ;  although  three  were  at  first  doubtful.  They  were 
deprived,  and  the  English  Church  was  practically  without 
Bishops*  Some  of  the  deprived  Bishops  of  King  Edv/arl's 
time  survived,  and  they  were  restored.  Then  came  dis- 
cussion about  the  manner  of  appointing  new  ones.  Some 
would  have  preferred  a  simple  royal  nomination,  as  in 
Edward's  time ;  but  in  the  end  it  was  resolved  that  the 

»  Calendar  <^  StaU  Paptrit^  Spanith,  1558-67,  p.  105 :  "The  crucifixes 
and  VMCoMiiti  tint  w«n  iMmi  a  SMmth  ago  publicly  «ra  now  wt  up  again 
in  tiM  royal  obapel,  at  tiiay  Moa  will  be  all  ovar      kfagdom,  oulaaa^ 

which  Ood  forbid,  there  is  another  change  next  week.  They  are  doin^  it 
out  of  sheer  fear  to  pncify  the  Catholica  ;  but  aa  forced  favours  arc  ijo  sign 
of  affection,  they  often  do  more  iiarm  than  good."  Cf.  Zurich  LeUers,  L 
68,  etc. 

"  Calendar  qf  Letters  and  State  flKf$n  niaiing  to  Bnglieh  4glK§n,pM» 
mnedprime^^aUif  in  ike  Anhive$  (fSiiimnme,  L  pp.  76»  79. 
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appointmeDt  should  be  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Beans  and  Chapters  according  to  medi»val  rule,  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  the  royal  permlanoii  to  elect  had 
fixst  to  be  given,  and  that  the  peiBon  named  in  the  ** leave 
to  elect"  should  be  chosen.  Then  the  question  of  eonae* 
oration  g^ve  rise  to  some  difficulties ;  but  these  were  got 
over  in  ways  which  were  deemed  to  be  sufficients  Matthew 
Parker,  after  more  than  one  refosal^waa  nominated  and 
oonseoiated  Archbishop  of  OsnterbmT;  Lists  of  clerical 
persoDB  suitable  for  promotion  were  prepaied  for  the 
Qoeen,^  and  the  other  Sees  were  gradually  filled.  The 
Eliaabethan  episcopate,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  few 
«  Edwaidine  Bishops,  wsa  an  entirely  new  orsatioo.  A  large 
number  of  the  Deans  and  members  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapters  had  also  refused  to  sign  the  Oath  of  Suprenuu^ ; 
they  were  deprived,  and  others  who  were  on  the  lists  were 
appointed  in  their  place.  The  inferior  olexgy  proved  to 
be  muoh  more  amenable,  and  only  about  two  hundred  were 
in  the  end  deprived.  The  otheis  all  aoeepted  the  ''altera- 
tion of  religion";  and  the  change  was  brought  about 
quietly  and  without  the  riotings  which  had  accompanied 
the  alterations  made  in  the  days  of  Edward,  or  the  whole- 
sale deprivations  which  had  followed  upon  those  made  by 
Queen  Mary — when  almost  one- third  of  the  beneficed 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  removed  from 
their  benefices.  A  similar  passive  acquiescence  was  seen  in 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  orders  for  the  removal  of 
images,  etc.  The  great  altars  and  crucifixes  were  taken 
away,  and  the  pictures  covered  with  whitewash,  without  « 
any  disturbances  to  speak  of. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  the  "  alteration  of 
religion"  was  ettccted  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
increased  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country ;  but  the  tact 
and  forbearance  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  see  the 
changes  carried  out  counted  for  something  j  and  perhaps 

'  CalmtdarqfSlak  Puftn,  Jhmedk  Sttiit,  Mhtard  F/.,  Hbry,  JBMffA, 
L  IM. 
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the  acquiescence  of  the  Boman  Catholics  was  dae  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  great  leader,  that  they  did  not 
expect  the  Elizabethan  settlement  to  last  long,  and  that 
they  waited  in  expeotatioii  that  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Bomanist  Powers^  France  or  Spain,  would  interfere  in 
their  behalf.  The  religious  revolution  in  Scotland  in 
1560  saved  the  Elizabethan  settlement  for  the  time;  and 
Philip  of  Spain  trifled  away  his  opportunities  until  a 
united  England  overthrew  his  Aimada»  which  came  thirty 
years  too  lata 

The  change  was  given  eflfeot  to  by  a  Boyal  Visitation. 
England  was  divided  into  six  districts,  toA  lists  of  visitors 
were  drawn  up  which  included  the  Lords  lieutenants  of 
the  counties,  the  chief  men  of  the  districts,  and  some  lawyers 
and  clergymen  known  to  be  well  affected  to  the  Beformation. 
They  had  to  assist  them  a  set  of  Injunctions,  modelled 
largely,  not  entirely,  on  those  of  Edwiurd  VL,  drafted  and 
issued  by  royal  command.^  The  members  of  the  deigy 
were  dealt  with  very  patiently,  and  explanations,  public 
and  private^  were  given  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  which 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  accept  it.  The  Elizabethan 
Bishops  were  also  evidently  warned  to  deal  tenderly  with 
stubborn  parish  clergymen ;  they  would  have  been  less 
patient  with  them  if  left  to  themselves.  One,  Bishop 
Best,  Bishop  of  CarliBle,  ia  found  writing  to  Cecil  about 
his  clergy,  that  "  the  priests  are  wicked  impes  of  Anti- 
christ," for  the  most  part  very  ignorant  and  stul)lK)rn ; 
another,  I'ilkington,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  describing 
the  disordered  state  of  his  diocese,  declared  that  "  like 
•  St.  Paul,  he  has  to  fight  with  I)ea8t8  at  Ephesus  " ;  and  a 
third,  Scory,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  w^ote  that  he  was 
much  hindered  by  justicess  of  the  peace  who  were  Koman 
Catholics,  and  that  when  certain  ])riest8  who  had  refused  to 
tiike  tiie  mih  were  driven  out  of  Exeter  and  elsewhere,  they 
were  received  and  feasted  in  the  streets  with  torchlights.^ 

^  The  J^/iMuftoitf  are  printed  in  Qm  and  Hardy,  Zhetunenti,  etc  p.  417. 

•  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers,  Domestic  Serin,  ^Ul€  Mtigm  ^ Siuont  Vt,, 

Mwryt  and  Sluabak,  i.  pp.  ISO.  183, 187. 
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Elizabeth's  second  Parliament  was  very  much  more 
Protestant  than  the  first,  and  insisted  that  the  Oath  of 
Sapremacy  muBt  be  taken  by  all  the  memben  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  all  lawyers,  and  by  all  school- 
masters. The  Convocation  of  1663  proved  that  the  clergy 
desired  to  go  much  further  in  the  path  of  Befonnation 
than  the  Queen  thought  deaixabla 

They  clearly  wished  for  some  doctrinal  standard,  and 
Archbishop  Parker  had  prepared  and  laid  before  Con- 
vocation  a  revised  edition  of  the  ForifAwo  ArtieUs  ndiidli 
had  defined  the  theology  of  the  Ghorcb  of  Ei^land  in  the 
last  year  of  King  Edward  vi.^  The  way  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  issue  of  some  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
doctrinal  position  of  tiie  Elisabethan  Ghqrch  by  the  ZMom- 
twn  of  th§  Mneipal  AHides  qf  Bil^fion — a  series  of  eleven 
articles  framed  by  the  Bishops  and  published  in  1561 
(March),  which  repudiates  strongly  the  Bomanist  doctrines 
of  the  Papacy,  private  Massse,  and  the  propitiatory  ascrifioe 
in  the  Holy  Supper.  The  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  had 
heard  of  the  meetings  of  the  Bishops  for  this  purpose, 
imagmed  that  they  were  pre^mring  articles  to  be  prasnted 
to  the  Gonncil  of  IVent  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
England.'  The  Archbishop's  draft  was  revised  by  Con- 
vocation, and  was  "diligently  read  and  sifted"  by  the 
Queen  herself  before  she  gave  her  consent  to  the 
authoritative  publicatiou  of  the  Articles. 

These  Thirty-nxTie  Articles  expressed  the  doe  trine  of 
the  Refoimed  or  Calvinist  as  distinguished  from  the 
Evangelical  or  Lutheran  form  of  Protestant  doctrine,  and 
the  distinction  lay  mainly  in  the  views  which  the  res])eL'ti\  e 
Confessions  of  the  two  Churches  held  about  tiie  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper.  By  this 
time  ^1562)  Zwinglianism,  as  a  doctrinal  system,  not  as 

*  For  the  history  of  these  Articles,  see  Hard  wick,  A  Hidory  o/  the 
ArtieUi  <if  JUliffion  ;  to  wkiA  i$  added  m  8tr%e$  qf  Doewmtidi  fitm  A,JK 
ISSe  to  A,D,  ieJSt  eto.  (Ounbrulge,  18S9). 

*  (kdtndar  of  LeUtn  and  State  Papers  relating  to  So^Uk  AjfitSfOt  jm> 
urvrd  frtn^foUy  in  the  Arekivu  vf  SimmooOt  L  190. 
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an  ccetewMtwal  policj,  had  diMppeored ;  ^  aJid  the  three 
tiieoriefi  of  the  Preeeiioe  of  Christ  in  the  SaontmeDt  had 
all  to  do  with  the  Plraaenoe  of  the  Body  of  Christ  and 
not  with  a  spiritual  Fkeeenoe  simply.  The  Bomanlst 
theory,  transubstantiAtion,  was  based  on  the  medieval 
oonoeptlon  of  a  snbetanoe  ending  apart  from  all  aoddenta 
of  smell,  shape,  colour,  eta,  and  declared  that  the 
substance"  of  the  Bread  and  of  the  Wine  was  changed 
into  the  "substance"  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
while  the  accidents  or  qualities  remained  the  same — the 
change  being  mimculously  effected  by  the  priest  in  couso- 
crating  the  communion  elements.  The  Lutheran  explana- 
tion was  based  upon  a  mediaeval  theory  also — on  that  of 
the  ubiquity  or  natural  omnipresence  of  the  "  glorified " 
Body  of  Christ.  The  Body  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  its 
ubiquity,  was  present  everywhere,  in  chairs,  tables,  stones 
flung  through  the  air  (to  use  Luther's  illustrations),  and 
therefore  in  the  Bread  and  in  the  Wine  as  everywhere 
else.  This  ordinary  ])re8ence  became  an  efficacious  sacra- 
mental Presence  owing  to  the  promise  of  God.  Calviu 
bad  disairded  both  mediaeval  theories,  and  started  by 
asking  what  was  meant  by  substance  and  what  by  presence ; 
he  answered  that  the  substance  of  anything  is  its  power 
{vis),  and  its  presence  is  the  immediate  application  of 
its  power.  Thus  the  substance  of  the  crucified  Body  of 
Christ  is  its  power,  and  the  Presence  of  the  crucified  Body 
of  Christ  is  the  immediate  application  of  its  power ;  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  application  of  the  power  is  the 
promise  of  God  received  by  the  believing  communicant. 
By  discarding  the  Lutheran  thought  that  the  snbetanoe  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  is  something  extended  in  spacer  and 
accepting  the  thought  that  the  main  thing  in  anhetance 
is  power,  Calvin  was  able  to  think  of  the  sobsteace  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  the  medlsval 
conoeption  df  **suhstanoe  without  acoidente,''  and  was  able 
to  show  that  the  Presence  ol  Christ's  Bo^  in  the  sacrament 
could  be  accepted  and  understood  without  the  priestly 
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miracle,  which  he  and  all  Protestants  rejected.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  Calvin  coidd  teach  the  Keal  Presence 
of  Christ's  Body  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  without 
having  recourse  to  the  media'val  doctrine  of  "  ubiquity," 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Lutheran  theory.  They  both 
(Calvin  and  Luther)  insisted  on  the  Presence  of  the  Body 
of  Christ;  but  the  one  (Luther)  needed  the  theory  of 
"  ubiquity "  to  explain  the  Presence,  while  the  other 
(Calvin)  did  not  need  it  But  as  both  discarded  the 
priestly  miracle  while  insisting  on  the  Presence  of  the 
Body,  the  two  doctrines  might  be  stated  in  almost  the  same 
words,  provided  all  mention  of  *'  ubiquity  "  was  omitted. 
Calvin  could  and  did  sign  the  Augsburg  Gkmf essioii ; 
but  he  did  not  read  into  it  what  a  Lutheran  would 
have  done^  the  tbeoiy  of  "  ubiquity and  a  Galvinist 
statement  of  the  doctrine^  provided  oolj  ** ubiquity"  mm 
not  denied,  mig^t  be  aooepted  by  a  Lutheran  as  not 
differing  grsatiiy  fxom  bis  own.  Bishop  Jewel  asserts 
again  and  again  in  his  oonespondenoe,  that  the  Elizabethan 
divines  did  not  believe  in  the  theoiy  of  "  ubiquity  *  ^  and 
many  of  them  probably  desired  to  say  so  in  their  articles 
of  religion.  Hence  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Artides  presented  to  Convocation  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  Article  XXVIIL  contained  a  strong  repudiation  of 
the  doctrine  of  ''ubiquity,"  which,  if  retained,  would  have 
made  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  mm  anti- 
Lutheran  than  even  the  second  Helvetic  Confession.  The 
clause  was  struck  out  in  Convocation,  probably  because 
it  was  thought  to  be  needlessly  offensive  to  the  Oerman 
Protestants.'    The  Queen,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 

^TbMMA  Idtan,  jem-99,  FM  Arte(Ptekar  Sodrtf.  Gbnbfidg*. 
1842),  pp.  128,  127,  185, 10<K  189.   Bishop  Jewel,  writing  to  FMw  Mar^ 

(p.  100),  says  :  "  A$  to  matt/tm  of  doctrine,  toe  have  pared  evenithbig  away  to 
the  very  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from  yoitr  doctrine  by  a  tuiil'a  breadth" 
(Feb.  7th,  1562) ;  aud  Bishop  Horn,  writing  to  Bullinger  (Dec.  IStb,  1663, 

1^  tho  Qneen**  altantioiM),  mji,  s  **      Jk«w  AmtigkmU  JSnglmd 
taunt  eedesias'ia.'i  dnctriiUM  yourselves"  {ibid.  p.  186). 

'The  deleted  clause  was:  "  Christ  i/i  corhim  ascendens,  eorpori  tuo 
imnunlaiUatem  dedil,  naiuratn  non  aiutuiUf  huinanee  enim  iwturct  verftofom 
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what  her  divines  had  done,  and  two  important  interferences 
with  the  Articles  as  they  came  from  Convocation  are 
attributed  to  her.  The  first  was  the  addition  of  the 
words :  and  authoritie  in  controversies  of  fayth,  in  Article  XX., 
which  deals  with  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Church. 
The  second  was  the  complete  suppression  for  the  time 
being  of  Article  XXIX.,  which  is  entitled,  Of  tlu  wicked 
which  do  not  eaU  tkt  Body  of  ChrisU  in  the  use  of  the  Lorde$ 
Supper,  and  is  expressed  in  terms  which  moet  Latbenms 
wonld  have  been  loath  to  oae. 

The  Qoeen's  action  was  probably  due  to  political 
Teasons.  It  was  important  in  international  politics  for  a 
IVotestant  Queen  not  yet  securely  seated  on  ber  throne 
to  shelter  beraelf  under  the  shield  which  a  profession  <rf 
Lutberanism  would  ^ve.  The  German  Lutherans  bad 
won  1^1  recognition  within  the  Empire  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1555 ;  the  votes  of  two  Lutheran  Electors 
had  helped  to  place  the  Emperor  on  his  throne ;  and  the 
Pope  dared  not  excommunicate  Lutheran  Princes  save  at 
the  risk  of  offending  the  Emperor  and  invalidating  all  bis 
acts.  This  bad  been  somewhat  sternly  pomted  out  to 
bim  when  he  first  threatened  to  excommunicate  Elizabeth^ 
and  the  Queen  knew  all  the  difficulties  of  the  papal 
position.  One  has  only  to  read  an  account  of  a  loQg 
conversation  with  her,  reported  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  his  master  (April  29th,  1559),  to  see  what  use  the 
"  wise  Queen  with  the  eyes  that  could  flash  **  *  made 
of  the  situation.  The  Ambassador  had  not  obscurely 
threatened  her  with  a  jMipal  P>ull  ileclaring  her  a  bastaitl 
and  a  lieretic,  and  had  hrou^jht  liome  its  ell'ccls  by  citing 
the  case  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  whose  kingdom  was  taken 

mntta,  vd  omnia  aimnU  U»  iifjhuuM  ofiiUL   Qnmm  igUmr  C^&iahu  im 

caelum  sublaius,  ih{  tuque  ad  fiyu-m  »rn(U  prT^ansiints,  atqve  inde,  non 
aliundt  {vt  loquitur  A  xguMinus)  venttunu  ni,  ad  judicandum  vivo»  cl  morto$, 
mvmdi^  quvtquam  juUliumt  et  mmiBeiuif  «l mnguiiiiUt  rmlemtt  eorpcnalm 
(«l  iefmmHhiir)  pnmiUiam  in  SHtkuriiiUa  ttl  cnder$f  vei  proJUtri,'* 

*  **Cette  relne  est  oxtremmjent  sage,  et  a  des  yeux  tembles.'*  Calendar 
^  StaU  FioftTB,  Jhmcdic  Seriet,  q^lhe  £eiff»  iff  BUtubetk,  JS9S-97,  p.  xzi 
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from  him  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  acting  as  the  Pope's 
agent,  and  Elizabeth  had  played  with  him  in  her  usual 
way.  She  had  remarked  casually  "  that  she  wished  the 
Augsburg  Confession  to  be  maintained  in  her  realm, 
whereat/'  says  the  Count  de  Feria,  "  I  was  much  surprised, 
and  foond  fault  with  it  all  I  could,  adducii^  the  aign- 
menta  I  thought  migfat  disBoade  her  from  it  She  then 
told  me  it  wooM  not  be  the  Ang^bnig  Confession,  hot 
something  ebe  like  it,  and  that  she  differed  very  little 
from  OS,  as  ahe  baUered  that  Ood  tm  in  th$  SaeramttU  tf 
ik»  JBu^arid,  and  only  dinented  from  three  or  four  thingp 
in  the  Maas.  After  this  she  toM  me  that  she  did  not  wiah . 
to  aigne  abont  religious  matters."^  She  did  not  need  to 
argue ;  the  hint  had  been  enough  for  the  baffled  Ambassador. 

Article  XXIX.  was  suppressed,  and  only  Tkiriif-^kt 
AvHelei  were  acknowledged  pahlidy.  Hie  papal  Boll  of 
ezoommnnieation  was  delayed  ontQ  1570,  when  its 
pnblicatkm  oonld  harm  no  one  but  EUsabeth'a  own 
Bomanist  subjects,  and  the  dangerous  period  was  tidf^ 
over  safely.  When  it  came  at  last,  the  Queen  was  not 
anathematised  in  terms  which  could  apply  to  Lutherans, 
but  because  she  personally  acknowledged  and  observed  "  the 
impious  constitutions  and  atrocious  mysteries  of  Calvin,** 
and  had  commanded  that  they  should  be  observed  bv  her 
subjecta*  Then,  wben  the  need  for  jiolitic  suppression 
was  past,  Article  XXIX.  was  jiublislied,  and  the  Thirty' 
nine  Articles  became  the  recognised  doctriual  standard  of 
the  Cbui'ch  of  England  (1571). 

What  the  Queen's  own  doctrinal  beliefs  were  no  one  can 
tell ;  and  sb(»  herself  giive  the  most  contrary  descriptions 
when  it  suited  her  policy.  The  disappearance  and  re- 
apjHjarance  of  crosses  and  candles  on  the  altar  of  the  royal 
chapel  were  due  as  much  to  the  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  Lutherans  as  to  any  deaixe  to  oonciUate  the 
Queen's  £omaiiist  subjectSL 

terved  principally  in  the  Archives  of  Siinancas,  i.  61,  62. 
a  Calendar  qf  StaU  Faptrtt  Vmetian,  1668-SOt  p.  449. 
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The  Convocation  nf  1563  had  other  imiwrtant  matteifl 
before  it.  Its  proceedings  showed  that  the  new  Elizabethan 
clergy  contained  a  large  number  who  were  in  favour  of 
some  drastic  changes  in  the  Prayer- Book  and  in  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  Many  of  them  had  become  acquainted  with 
and  had  come  to  like  the  simplicity  of  the  Swiss  woi-ship, 
thoroughly  purified  from  what  they  called  "  the  dregs  of 
Popery  '* ;  and  others  envied  the  Scots,  "  who,"  wrote  Park- 
hiunt  to  Bollinger  (Aug.  23rd»  1659X  "  have  made  greater 
progress  in  true  religion  in  a  few  numtbs  tiian  we  have 
done  in  manj  jeara."^ 

Such  men  were  dissatisfied  with  much  in  the  Prayer^ 
Book,  or  rather  in  its  rubrics,  and  brought  forward  pro- 
posals for  simplifyiDg  the  worship,  which  received  a  large 
measure  of  support  It  was  thought  that  all  organs 
should  be  done  away  with ;  that  the  ceremonj  of  "  cross- 
ing"  in  baptism  should  be  omitted ;  that  all  festii^  days 
save  the  Sundays  and  the  "principal  feasts  of  the  Ghurcfa" 
should  be  abolished ; — ^this  proposal  was  lost  by  a  migority 
of  one  in  the  Lower  House.  Another  motion,  leaving  it  to 
the  option  of  communicants  to  receive  the  Holy  Supper 
either  standings  sitting,  or  kneeling,  as  it  pleased  them,  was 
lost  by  a  veiy  small  majority.  Many  of  the  Bishops  them- 
selves were  in  favour  of  simplifying  the  rites  of  the  Church ; 
and  five  Deans  and  twelve  Archdeacons  petitioned  against 
the  use  of  the  surplice.  The  nuyvement  was  so  strong 
that  Oonvocation,  if  left  to  itself,  would  probably  have 
purified  the  Church  in  the  Puritan  sense  of  the  word. 
But  the  Quesn  had  all  the  Tudor  liking  for  a  stately  cere- 
monial, and  she  bad  political  reasons,  national  and  inter- 
national, to  prevent  her  allowing  any  drastic  changes. 
She  was  bent  on  welding  her  nation  together  into  one,  and 
she  haii  to  capture  for  her  Church  the  large  mass  of  people 
who  were  either  neutral  or  who  had  leanings  to  Romanism, 
or  at  least  to  the  old  mediit'val  service.  The  Council 
of  Trent  \s;is  sitting:  Papal  excommunication  was  always 
thruateueU,  and,  as  abcne  explained,  Lutheran  protection 
*  Tliv  Zuridi  LriUn^  etc.,  First  Series,  p.  91. 
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and  sympathy  were  useful  The  ceremonies  were  retained, 
the  crucifixes  and  lights  on  the  altars  were  paraded  in  the 
chai^l  royal  to  show  the  Lutheran  sympathies  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Reforming 
Bishops,  with  many  an  inward  qualm,^  had  to  give  way ; 
and  gradually,  as  the  Queen  had  hoped,  a  strong  Conservative 
instinct  gathered  round  the  Prayer-Book  and  its  rubrioB. 
The  Gonyocatioik  of  1563  witnessed  the  last  determmed 
attempt  to  propose  any  substantial  alteration  in  the  paUic 
worship  of  the  EngUsh  peopla 

At  the  same  Convocation  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
spent  upon  a  proposed  Book  of  Discipline^  or  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  English  canon  law.  It  is  probable 
that  its  oontents  are  to  be  found  in  certain  **ArMufcT 
ffowmmmi  and  order  in  the  Church,  exhibited  to  he  perm/Uied 
hyaiMcritf;  M  iMi  olZfwwl/' wlneli  ate  printed  by  Sti^ 
from  ArohlMshqp  Barker's  MS&L  Snoth  a  book  would  have 
required  parliamentary  authority,  and  the  Bsrliament  of 
1663  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  wiisMqg  protec- 
tion of  Spain  and  with  the  threatening  aspect  of  Franoe 
and  Sootknd.  The  marrisge  of  the  Quea&  of  Scots  with 
Damley  had  given  additional  weight  to  her  daims  on  the 
English  throne;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  English 
Bomanists  might  rise  in  support  of  the  legitimate  heir, 
lirliament  almost  in  a  panic  passed  severe  laws  agpunst 
all  recusants,  and  inereased  the  penalties  against  all  who 
refused  the  oath  of  allegianoe  or  who  spoke  in  support  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Bom*.  The  discipline  of 
the  Church  was  left  to  he  regulated  by  tiie  old  statute  of 
Henry  vm.,  which  declared  that  as  much  of  the  mediceval 
canon  law  as  was  not  at  varianoe  with  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Acta  of  the  English  Parliament  was  to  form  the  Iwwis 
of  law  for  the  eccle.'^iastical  courts.    This  gave  the  liii<hop'« 

>  The  Zurich  Letters,  etc.,  First  Series,  p.  74  ;  cf.  65,  flS,  64,  66,  68, 
100,  129,  135.  Bishop  Jewol  oalled  okriotl  dmt  Um  "rolios  of  the 
AtDoritM**  (p.  69),  and  wtthad  tliat  1m  eoold  gstrid  oftlM  terplie*  (p.  100) ; 
and  "the  little  silver  cross"  in  the  Queen's  chapel  was  to  'bin  AB  iU- 
omeiied  thing  (p.  55) ;  cf.  StiTpe,  Afmaitt  etc.  X.  L  MO. 

*  AumaUt  etc  i.  ii.  582. 

27** 
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officials  who  presided  over  the  eccleniagtical  courts  a  very 
free  liand ;  and  under  their  manipulation  there  was  soon 
very  little  left  of  the  canon  law — less,  in  fact,  than  in  tho 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  any  other  Protestant  Churches.  For 
these  oihcials  were  lawyers  trained  in  civil  law  and  imhued 
with  its  principles,  and  predisposed  to  apply  them  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

The  formulation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the  Con- 
vocation of  1563  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  time  wlien 
the  "  alteration  of  religion "  was  completed.  The  result, 
arrived  at  during  a  period  of  exceptional  storm  and  strain, 
has  had  the  qualities  of  endurance,  and  the  Church  of 
England  is  at  present  what  the  Queen  made  it.  It  was  the 
Royal  Supremacy  which  secured  for  High  Church  Anglicans 
the  position  they  have  to-day.  The  chief  features  of  the 
settlement  of  religion  were : 

1.  The  complete  repudiation  within  the  realm*  and 
Chuioh  of  England  of  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bome.  All  the  deigy  and  everyone  holding  office  under  ' 
the  Crown  had  to  swear  to  this  repudiation.  If  they 
refused,  or  were  recusants  in  the  language  of  the  day,  they 
lost  their  offices  and  benefices ;  if  they  persisted  in  their 
refusal,  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  all  their  personal 
properly;  if  they  declined  to  ta]ce  the  oath  for  a  third 
tune,  they  could  he  i^mdsimed  traitors,  and  were  liable  to 
the  hideous  punishments  which  the  age  inflicted  for  that 
crima  But  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  sternness,  was  never  cruel, 
and  no  religious  ve^utiion  was  effected  with  lees  bloodshed. 

2.  The  soverogn  was  made  the  supreme  Governor  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  the  title  diffisred  in  name 
only  from  that  assumed  by  Henry  ym.  was  made  plain  in 
the  following  ways: 

(a)  Convocation  was  stript  of  all  independent  legisla- 
tive action,  and  its  power  to  make  ecclesiastical  laws  and 
regulations  was  placed  under  striet  royal  oontroU 

'  The  AdvertiaemenU  of  Archbishop  Parker,  issued  and  enforced  on  the 
authority  of  the  Primate,  to  which  the  royal  imprimatur  was  more  than 
OBoe  fafoied,  may  be  looked  cm     in  eivepttoii.   For  Ihest  rulcv,  meant 
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(ff)  Appeals  from  all  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  were 
themselves  actaally,  if  not  nominally,  under  the  presidency 
of  civil  lawyer^  ooiUd  be  made  to  royal  delegates  who 
might  be  lajrmen ;  and  these  delegates  were  given  very  full 
powers,  and  oonld  inflict  civil  punishments  in  a  way  which 
had  not  been  permitted  to  the  old  mediaeval  eeolesiastioal 
courts.  These  powers  raised  a  grave  constitutional  question 
in  the  following  reigna  The  royal  delegates  became  a 
Court  of  High  Gommission,  which  may  have  been  modelled 
on  the  ConsiBtories  of  the  Germto  Princes,  and  had  some- 
what the  same  powers. 

3.  One  unifonn  ritual  of  public  worship  was  prescribed 
for  all  Englishmen  in  the  Book  of  Gommon  Prayer  with  its 
rubrics,  enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  No  liberty  of 
worship  was  permitted.  Any  clergyman  who  deviated 
from  this  prescribed  form  of  worship  was  liable  to  be 
treated  as  a  criminal,  and  so  also  were  all  those  who 
abetted  him.  No  one  could,  under  penaltiee,  seek  to  avoid 
this  public  worship.  Every  subject  was  bound  to  attend 
church  on  Sunday,  and  to  bide  the  prayers  and  the  preach- 
ing, or  else  forfeit  the  sum  of  twelvepence  to  the  poor. 
Obstinate  recustmts  or  nonconforinists  might  be  ex- 
communicated, and  all  excommunicated  persons  were 
liable  to  imprisonment. 

4.  Although  it  was  said,  and  was  largely  true,  that  there 
was  freedom  of  opinion,  still  obstinate  heretics  were  hable 
to  be  held  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bishops  had  little  ]X)wer  to  force  heretics  to  stand 
a  trial,  and,  imlexs  Parliament  or  Convocation  ordered  it 
otherwise,  only  the  wilder  sectaries  were  in  any  danger.^ 

Protestant  England  grew  stronger  year  by  year.  The 
debased  copper  and  brass  coinage  was  replaced  gradually  by 
honest  gold  and  silver.^    Manufactures  were  encouraged. 

to  control  the  Chnrch  in  the  vestiarUn  controversy,  see  Oee  and  Hardy, 
Documents,  etc.  p.  467  ;  and  for  the  vexed  question  of  their  anihoh^, 
Moore,  HisLgry      the  £e/omuUion,  p.  266. 

1  Ifaifland,  CamhHdgt  JToAm  Bidcrp,  it  6«9  flC 

•  Calendar  of  SlaU  Paptn,  Donudic  SMtt,  qftlU  MHgm  ^  Wlvmd  VI,, 
Marif,  and  Eluabcth,  1647-90^  ^  159. 
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Merchant  adventurers,  hiring  the  Queen's  ships,  took  an 
increasing  share  in  the  world-trade  with  Elizabeth  as  a' 
partner.*  PerHecuted  Huguenots  and  Flemings  settled  in 
great  numbei-s  in  the  country,  and  brought  with  them  their 
thrift  and  knowledge  of  mechanical  trades  to  enrich  the 
land  of  their  adoption  ;  *  and  the  oppressed  Protestants  of 
France  and  of  the  Low  Countries  learnt  that  there  was  a 
land  beyond  the  sea  ruled  by  a  "  wise  young  Queen  "  which 
might  be  their  city  of  refuge,  and  which  was  ready  to  aid 
them,  if  not  openly,  at  least  stealthily.  £ngland,  formerly 
unarmed,  became  sappUed  "mofe  abundantly  than  any 
other  ooantcy  with  amu^  mimitioiiB,  and  ariillezy."  Sound 
money*  enlasged  trade,  growing  wealth,  and  an  increasing 
sense  of  security,  were  excellent  allies  to  the  came  of  the 
Protestant  Beligion. 

So  long  as  Maiy  of  Scotland  was  in  Holyrood  and  able 
to  command  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  allegiance,  of  the 
English  Boman  Catholic8k  the  throne  of  TCliwA^  was 
never  perfectly  aecnre ;  bat  the  danger  from  Scotland  was 
minimised  by  the  jealoiuy  between  Gttthetine  de'  Msdid  and 
her  daughter-in-law,  and  the  Scottish  Fkoteetant  Lords 
could  always  be  secretly  helped.  When  Philip  n.  of  Spain, 
in  his  slow,  hesitating  way,  whiofa  made  him  always  miss  thb 
turn  of  the  tide,  at  length  resolved  to  aid  Maiy  to  crush  her 
rebels  at  home  and  to  prosecute  her  daims  on  Eogbmd,  his 
interference  had  no  farther  consequences  than  to  afibrd 
Elijsabeth  an  honourable  pretext  for  giving  efliBctaal  assist- 
ance in  the  conflict  which  drove  Mary  from  her  throne, 
and  made  Scotland  completely  and  permanently  Protestant' 

'  Calouiar  of  Stale  Papers,  DoiruMic  Series,  etc.  p.  247. 

'  Ibid.  p.  177  ;  CeUea^dar  <^ Letters  and  State  Papers  relating  to  ISnglieh 
AJMn,  pnttwtd  prineipaltf  im  i>»  ArcMmi  ^Sinummt,  L  77, 118,  US. 

>The  story  of  Francis  Yaxley,  Mary's  agen^  ct  Ml  detUogs  witU 
Philip  II.,  of  rhilii)'s  suVisidy  to  Scotland  of  20,000  crowns,  of  its  loss  by 
shipwreck,  and  how  the  money  was  oUimed  aa  troasurc-trove  by  the  Duke  of 
Korthumberland,  Boman  CsMuilie  tad  ft  pledged  supporter  of  Maiy  aa  ho 
was,  maybe  traced  in  the  Oaimdar  {f  L$UeT$  omd  JOutt  JPaptn  rdatinff  l» 
Bngti!sh  Affairs,  i^nmved  principally  in  th^.  Archives  of  Simanras,  pp.  lix, 
499,  506,  610,  628,  61S,  567 ;  and  bow  the  Pope  a]ao  gave  aid  is  money, 
p.  559.- 
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ANABAPTISM  AND  SOCINIANISM. 


CHAPTER  L 

REVIVAL  OF  MEDIAEVAL  ANTI-EG0LE8IASTIGAL 

MOV£M£liT&. 

The  revolt  of  Lutber  was  the  occasion  for  the  appeaiance — 
the  outbmk»  it  might  be  oalled— of  a  laige  amotuit  of 
irregular  independent  thinking  upon  religion  and  theolog}' 
which  had  expressed  itself  sporadically  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  difference  between 
the  thinkers  and  their  intellectual  ancestors  who  were  at 
war  with  the  medinval  Choroh  life  and  doctrine,  did  not 
consist  in  ^e  expression  of  anything  essentially  new,  but 
in  the  feot  that  the  Renaissance  had  intiodnoed  a  profoimd 
contempt  for  tiie  inteUeetnal  itniotare  of  eoeleBiaetioal 
dogma*  and  that  the  whole  of  the  eizteentb  centniy  wae 
instinct  with  the  feeling  of  individnalitj  and  the  pride  of 
personal  existence.  The  old  thoughts  were  less  careful  to 
aooommodate  themselvee  to  the  reeognieed  modee  of  theo- 
logical statement,  they  took  bolder  forms  of  expression, 
presented  sharper  oatlines,  and  appeared  in  more  definii^ 
statements. 

IPsrt  of  this  thinldng  soaroely  belongs  to  eonlesiastioal 
history  at  alL  It  never  became  the  inteUeotnal  basis  of 
an  institntion ;'  it  neither  stirred  nor  moulded  the  lives  of 
masses  of  men.  The  leaders  of  tiioiight  remained  solitiiry 
thinkers,  snrroonded  by  a  loose  fringe  6f  followers.  But 
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as  there  is  always  something  immortal  in  the  forcible  ex- 
piessioa  of  human  thought,  their  opinions  have  not  died 
altogether,  but  have  affected  powerfully  all  the  various 
branches  of  the  Chxistian  Chiuoh  at  different  periods  and 
in  divets  ways.  The  old  conceptions,  somewhat  disguised, 
perhaps,  but  still  the  same,  reappear  in  most  systems  of, 
speculative  theology:    It  therefore  demands  a  brief  notice. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  intellectual  effervesoence, 
however,  did  not  share  the  same  fate.  Menno  Simons, 
aided,  no  doubts  by  the  winnowing  fan  of  peiaeention,  was 
Mb  to  mfaodnoe  order  into  the  wild  fermenting  elements 
of  Anahaptism,  and  to  fom  the  Baptist  Ohnroh  which  has 
had  such  an  honourable  history  in  Europe  and  America. 
Fausto  Sossini  did  the  same  for  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
anti-Trinitarian  thinking,  and  out  of  the  confusion  brought 
the  orderly  unity  of  an  institutional  life; 

This  great  mass  of  crude  independent  thought  may  be 
roug^y  classified  as  Mystic,  or  perhaps  Ftotheist  Mystic, 
Anabaptist,  and  anti-Trinitarian ;  but  the  division,  so  far 
as  the  earlier  thinkers  go,  is  very  artifioiaL  The  groups 
continually  overlap ;  many  of  the  leaders  of  thought  might 
be  placed  in  two  or  in  all  three  of  these  divisionsL  What 
characterised  them  all  was  that  they  had  lit^  sense  of 
historical  continuity,  cared  nothing  for  it,  and  so  broke 
with  the  past  completely;  that  they  despaired  of  seeing 
any  good  in  the  historical  Church,  and  believed  that  it 
must  be  ended,  as  it  was  impossible  to  mend  it;  and  that 
they  all  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  individuality,  beheving 
the  human  soul  to  be  imprisoned  when  it  accepted  the  con- 
finement of  a  common  creed,  institution,  or  form  of  service 
unless  of  the  very  simplest  kind. 

Pantheistic  Mysticism  was  no  new  thing  in  Christianity. 
As  early  aa  the  sixth  century  at  least,  schools  of  thought 
may  Ije  found  which  interpreted  such  doctrines  as  the 
Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ  in  ways  which  led  to 
what  must  be  called  Pantheism  ;  and  if  such  modes  of  dis- 
solving Christian  doctrines  had  not  a  continuous  succession 
within  the  Christian  Church,  they  were  always  appeai'iag. 
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They  were  generally  accompanied  with  a  theory  of  an 
"  inner  light "  which  claimed  either  to  supersede  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  Rule  of  Faith,  or  at  least  to  interpret  them.  The 
Scriptures  were  the  husk  which  might  be  thrown  away 
when  its  kernel,  discovered  by  the  "  inner  light,"  was  onoe 
tevealed.  The  Schwenkfelda»  Weigels,  Giordano  Brunos  of 
the  sixteenth  oentory,  who  used  what  they  called  tlic 
"inner  light "  in  somewhat  the  suuie  way  hs  the  Council  of 
Trent  employed  dogmatic  tradition,  had  a  long  line  of 
anoeetry  in  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  their  appeatanoe  at 
the  time  of  the  Befonnation  was  only  the  reomdescenoe 
of  oertain  phases  of  medieval  thooghk  Bat^  as  has  been 
said,  snch  thinkers  were  never  able,  nor  perhaps  did  they 
wish,  to  form  their  fcdloweis  into  a  Church ;  and  they  be- 
long mnoh  more  to  the  history  of  philosophy  than  to  an 
eeeleeiastical  nanatiye.  They  had  no  oonoeption  whatever 
of  religjion  in  the  Befonnation  sense  of  the  word.  Their 
idea  of  faith  was  purely  intellectual — something  to  be  fed 
tm  metaphysics  more  or  less  refined. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  of  those  sixteenth  century 
representatives  of  mediaeval  nonoonformists  were  classed 
by  contemporaries  under  the  common  name  of  Anabaptists 
or  Katabaptists,  because,  from  1526  onwards,  they  all,  or 
most  of  them,  insisted  on  rv-baptism  as  the  sign  of  belong- 
ing to  the  brotherhood  of  believers.  They  were  scattered 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  in  the  north 
to  Venice  in  the  south,  from  England  in  the  west  to 
Poland  in  the  east.  The  Netherlands,  Germany, — southern, 
•  north -western,  and  the  Khineland, — vSwitzerland,  the  Tyrol, 
Moravia,  and  Livonia  were  scenes  of  hloody  j)prse(ution 
fMidnrcil  with  lieroic  constancy.  Their  leaders  Hit  across 
the  pa^'es  (»f  history,  courafjcouH,  much-enduring'  men,  to 
whom  tfie  world  was  nothinfj,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  eternal  llir(»ne  of  Ood,  and  who  lived  in  the  calm  con- 
sciousness that  in  a  few  hours  thev  nii<'ht  be  fastened  to 
the  stake  or  called  upon  to  endure  more  dreadful  and 
more  prolon^^ed  tortures, — men  of  every  varying  tyj^n?  of 
character,  from  the  gentle  and  pious  young  Uumauist  Hans 
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Denck  to  Jan  Matthys  the  forerunner  of  the  Htern  (Jami- 
sard  and  Covenanter.  No  statement  of  doctrine  can 
include  the  beliefs  held  in  all  their  innumerable  groups. 
Some  maintained  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  mediivval 
Church  (the  special  conceptions  of  a  priestly  hierarchy,  and 
of  the  Sacraments  being  always  excluded);  others  were 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  or  Zwinglians  ;  some  were  Unitarians, 
and  denied  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  ^  a 
few  must  be  clcissed  among  the  Pantheists.  All  held  some 
doctrine  of  an  "  inner  light " ;  but  while  some  sat  very  loose 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  others  insisted  on  the  most 
literal  reading  and  application  of  Biblical  phraseology. 
They  all  united  in  maintaining  that  true  Christians  ought 
to  live  separate  from  the  world  (ie.  from  those  who  were 
not  rebaptized),  in  communitieB  whose  lives  were  to  be 
modelled  on  the  accounts  given  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  that  the  ferae  Church  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  State.  * 

Curiously  enough,  the  leaders  in  the  third  group,  the 
anti-TrinitaiiuiiB,  were  almost  all  Italians. 

The  mesfe  outstanding  man  amoiig  them,  distingpirfied 
alike  bj  his  leaniing,  his  pure  moral  life,  •  distinct  vein  of 
piety,  and  the  calm  courage  with  which  he  faced  eveiy 
danger  to  secure  the  propagation  of  his  opinions,  was  the 
Spaniard  Miguel  Servede  (Servetus),*  who  was  burnt  at 

'  For  example,  the  Nikohburger  Article*  wy:  "Cristus  sei  inder  erb« 
sanden  entphangen ;  Cristiu  sei  nit  Got  sunder  ein  prophet,  dem  das 
B^pradiodflrwortGottasbevdlflii  woidai''  (OoriMliiii^  ikMMi  dm  JfSn. 
tUri$ehM  A^rruhrt,  ii  279.  280). 

'Servede  waa  bom  in  1511,  in  the  small  towTi  of  Tudela,  which  then 
belonged  U)  Aragon.  Ue  oame  from  an  ancient  family  of  juriats,  and  was 
«t  ftnt  4eifeiQ«d  to  the  profesdcm  of  kw.  Hia  bmily  oame  originally 
ftora  the  townahip  of  YiUiiiiove,  whidi  parobelily  eoeonnte  kn  the  feet  thet 

Sfrrede  sometimes  assumed  that  name.  He  was  in  corresfiondence  with 
Oeoolampadius  (Heusgen)  in  1530  ;  and  from  the  former's  letters  to  and 
about  Servede,  it  is  evident  that  the  young  Spaniard  was  then  fully  per« 
soeded  eboQt  Ua  enti-Trinf tafien  «^Dioiie.  No  pablidier  hi  Beeel  wonki 

print  his  book,  and  he  travelled  to  Sferaasbiirg.  When  his  first  theological 
bouk  became  known,  its  8ale  was  penenlly  interdicted  by  the  secular  authori- 
ties. His  preat  book,  which  coutains  his  whole  theological  thinking,  was 
publibhed  in  15^>3  without  name  of  place  or  author.    Its  full  title  is: 
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Geneva  in  1553.  He  was  very  mndi  a  man  hj  hlnuelL 
Hia  whole  line  of  thought  sepaiated  hini  from  the  rest  of 
the  anti-Trinitarian  group  associated  with  the  names  of 
the  Sozzim.  He  teaehed  his  position  through  a  mystical 
Bantheism — a  ootuae  of  thought  which  one  might  haye  ex- 
pected from  a  Spaniard.  He  made  f&w  or  no  disciples,  and 
did  not  exert  any  permanent  influence* 

The  other  anti-Trinitarians  of  the  first  rank  were 
all  cultured  Italians,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Benaisnnce 
prompted  to  criticise  and  reconstruct  theology  as  they 
found  it  They  were  all  men  who  had  heen  driven  to 
reject  the  Boman  Qiurch  because  of  its  corruptions  and 
immoralities,  and  who  had  no  conception  of  any  other 
universal  Christian  society.  Men  of  pore  lives,  pious 
after  their  own  fashion,  they  never  had  any  idea  of  what 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  Reformation  thought  of  wliat  real 
religion  was.  It  never  dawned  upon  them  that  the  sum 
of  Christianity  is  the  God  of  Grace,  manifest  in  Christ, 
acfcessible  to  every  believing  soul,  and  tmwavering  tnist 
on  man's  part.  Their  interest  in  religion  was  almost 
exclusively  intellectual  The  Reformers  had  defined  the 
Church  as  the  fellowship  of  believers,  and  they  had  said 
that  the  marks  of  that  fellowship  were  the  preaching  of 

Chridianismi  ReditxUio,  Totim  eeduia  apoaialiac  ad  sua  limina  vocaiio^  im 
integrum  ruLituta  cogidUom  Dei,  JSdti  (Sbridi»  jud\/iceitimi§  mulrce,  regent' 
rationia  baptitimi  «l  mm  imM  mamikuaUaiiitt  Reetttuto  demiqw. 
noNf  regno  ecthstiy  BabytmU  impia  capUviUUe  noluta,  et  AntichriMo  cum 
mdtptnitus  cUMruclo.  He  entered  into  corrcapondenre  with  Calvin,  offeml 
to  eome  to  Geneva  to  explain  his  position ;  but  the  Reformer  pUinly  indicated 
that  he  had  no  time. to  bertoir  vpaa  liim.  The  Mooant  of  hb  trisi,  oon* 
demnation,  and  burning  at  Genera  is  to  be  found  in  the  Corpm  S^rnma- 
torum,  xxxvi  720  ff.  The  sentence  is  found  on  p.  825  :  "  Icy  est  este  parle 
du  proces  de  Michiel  Servet  jirisonnicr  et  veu  le  somniairre  dycelluy,  le 
raport  de  ceux  esc^uelx  Ion  a  consul  te  et  oonsidere  les  grands  erreurs  et 
falafffmee— est  este  arrests  II  soH  oondampne  a  estra  mens  en  Champel  et  la 
estre  bruale  tout  rjh  et  soit  ezequente  a  demain  et  sea  livres  brualet.**  TIlit 
trial  and  exwution  is  the  one  black  blot  on  tho  character  of  Calvin.  Ho 
was  by  no  means  omnipotent  in  Geneva  at  the  time ;  but  he  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  what  was  done,  and  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  Svvade  cams 
to  Oeoova,  hs  would  not  lean  it  alivo .  ''Km  si  renerit  modo  vaM  nm 
Moloritu,  Tiram  tiin  ini]M|«ain  patiar  "  {Oofput       id.  283). 
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the  Word  and  the  right  use  of  the  sacramento— the  means 
through  which  God  manifests  Himself  to  men^  and  men 
manifest  their  faith  in  God.  These  men  never  ap- 
prehended this;  the  only  idea  which  they  seemed  able 
to  have  of  the  Church  was  a  school  of  definite  and 
oomol  opiniona.  Compelled  to  flee  from  their  native 
land,  they  natniaUy  took  refnge  in  Switzerland  or  in  the 
Griflona  It  is  almoet  pathetie  to  see  how  they  utterly 
failed  to  understand  the  men  among  whom  theif  foimd 
themselve&  Beformation  to  them  was  a  oriticiBm  and 
reoonstmction  of  theology;  they  were  simply  oarryii^ 
the  criticism  a  little  farther  than  their  new  neighbonisi 
Th^  never  peroetved  the  real  golf  fixed  between  them  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Beformation. 

Th^  were  all  highly  educated  and  cnltivated  men — 
individual  units  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  Camillo  Benato, 
who  proclaimed  himself  an  Anabaptist,  was  a  Sicilian. 
Gentili  came  from  Calabria ;  Gribaldo  from  Ftodna; 
Bernardino  OcclKno,  who  in  his  later  days  joined  the 
band,  and  the  two  Sozzini  from  Siena.  Alciato  was  a 
Piedmontese.  Blandrata  (Biandrata),  the  most  energetic 
member  of  the  group  save  FausLo  Sozzini,  belonged  to  a 
noble  family  iu  Saluzzo  which  had  lung  been  noted  for 
the  protection  it  had  afforded  to  poor  people  persecuted 
by  the  Church.  They  were  physicians  or  lawyers;  one, 
Gentili,  was  a  schoolmaster. 

The  strong  sense  of  individuality,  which  seems  the 
birthright  of  every  Italian,  fostered  by  their  life  within 
tlieir  small  city  republics,  had  been  accentuated  by  the 
Itenaissance.  The  historical  past  of  Italy,  and  its  political 
and  social  condition  in  the  sixteenth  century,  made  it 
imjxjSvsible  for  the  impulse  towards  reform  to  take  any 
other  shape  than  that  of  individual  action.  The  strength 
and  the  impetus  which  comes  from  the  thought  of  fellow- 
man,  fellow-believer,  and  which  was  so  apparent  in  the 
Beformation  movements  beyond  the  Alps  and  in  the 
Jesuit  reaction,  was  entirely  lacking  eunoog  these  Be- 
formers  in  Italy.    In  that  land  the  Empire  had  never 
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xegained  its  power  lost  under  Uie  great  Popes,  Gn^ry 
m  and  Innocent  m.  The  Somieh  Cburdi  preeented 
iteelf  to  all  Italians  as  the  only  possible  form  under 
which  a  wide-spreading  Christian  Sodetjf  could  be 
organised.  If  men  njected  it,  peisonal  Christian  life  alone 
remained.  The  Church  dominated  the  masses  unprepared 
bj  any  such  conception  of  ecclesiastical  reform  as  in- 
fluenced the  people  in  Gennanyand  Switzerland.  Only 
men  who  had  received  some  literary  education  were 
susceptible  to  the  influences  making  for  fieformation. 
They  were  always  prevented  by  the  unbroken  power  of 
the  agenoiee  of  the  Church  from  oiganising  themselves 
publidy  into  coDgregations,  and  could  only  meet  to  ex- 
change confidences  privately  and  on  rare  occasions.^  We 
hear  of  several  such  assemUiee,  which  invariably  took  the 
form  of  conferences,  in  which  the  members  discussed  and 
communicated  to  each  other  the  criticisms  of  the  mediaival 
theology  which  soHtary  meditation  had  suggested  to  them. 
They  were  much  more  like  debating*  societies  than  the 
beginnings  of  a  Church.  Thus  we  hear  of  one  at 
Vincenza*  in  1546,  where  about  forty  friends  met, 
among  whom  was  Leiio  Sozzini,  where  they  <lel>ated  such 
doctrines  as  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  etc., 
and  expressed  doubts  about  their  truth.  It  Wiis  inevitable 
that  such  men  could  not  hope  to  create  a  popular  move- 
ment towards  Keformation  in  their  native  land,  and  also 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  seek  safely  beyond  tlic 
iKDunds  of  Italy.  They  fled,  one  by  one,  across  the  Aljis. 
In  the  Grisons  and  in  Reformed  Switzerland  they  found 
little  communities  of  their  countrymen  who  bad  sought 

>  Rit^^chl,  A  critical  Hidory  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  iff  Judi/katian  mid 
JieconcUiaiion  (Eng.  tnns.,  Edin.  1872),  p.  295. 

*'*Gim»  Muraiii  1846  imtitiimt  (LttlliM  Sodnnt)  emu  aoeiis  rait 
ibdon  Italii^  qnontm  nmnenu  quadragenarinm  exccdebat,  in  Veneta  ditiona 
(apud  Vinoentiftm)  collppia  colloqniaque  de  roligionc,  in  quibus  potissinmm 
do^ata  Yulgaria  de  Triniute  oc  Christi  Satisfactione  hiM]ue  siniilia  in 
dubium  revocabant"  {liibl.  AiUit.  p.  19—1  have  taken  tho  quotation  from 
Fook,  Jkr  aoeMamimwitM  fuuk  mintr  SUiUmg  in  itr  QtmmmiefitwiMmii0 
d$9  AHtUidm  OWMw,  tfec.,  KM,  1847,  L  182). 
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shelter  thero»  and  their  presenoe  was  always  followed 
hy  difleensioiia  and  by  diffioaltieB  with  the  native 
Froteetants. 

Their  whole  habitB  of  lifb  and  thought  were  not  of  the 
kind  oakulated  to  prodnce  a  lasting  Christian  feUowship. 
Their  theological  opinions,  which  were  not  the  ontconie 
of  a  new  and  living  Christian  experience,  bat  had  be«i 
the  reeolt  of  an  intellectaal  criticism  of  the  medieval 
theology,  had  little  stability,  and  did  not  tend  to  produce 
unity.  The  ezeontion  of  Servede  and  the  jealousy  which 
all  the  Beformed  cantons  of  Switzeriand  manifested 
towards  opinions  in  any  way  similar  to  those  of  the 
learn p<l  Spaniard,  made  life  in  Switzerland  as  unsafe 
as  it  had  been  in  Italy.  They  migrated  to  Poland  and 
Transylvania,  attracted  by  the  freedom  of  thought  existing 
in  both  lands. 

Poland,  besides,  had  special  attractions  for  refugees 
from  Italy.  The  two  countries  had  long  lieen  in  intimate 
relationship.  Italian  architects  had  designed  the  stately 
buildings  in  Crakau  and  other  Polish  cities,  and  the 
commercial  intercoui-se  between  the  two  countries  was 
great.  The  independence  and  the  privileges  of  the 
Polish  nobles  secured  them  from  ecclesiastical  interference, 
and  both  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  had  found  manv 
adherents  among  the  aristocracy.  They,  like  the  Roman 
patricians  of  the  early  centuries,  gave  the  security  of 
their  halls  to  their  co- religionists,  and  the  heads  of  the 
Bomanist  Church  chafed  at  their  impotence  to  prevent 
the  sprearl  nf  opinions  and  usages  which  they  deemed 
heretical  In  Transylvania  the  absence  of  a  strong 
central  government  permitted  the  same  freedom  to  the 
expression  of  every  variety  of  religious  opinion. 

The  views  held  by  the  group  of  anti-Trinitarians 
were  by  no  means  the  sama  They  reproduced  in 
Poland  the  same  medley  of  views  we  find  existing  in  the 
end  of  the  third  century.  Some  were  Sabellians,  others 
Adoptianists,  a  few  were  Arians.  Perhaps  most  of  them 
believed  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  held  as 
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a  ooDBequenoe  that  He  ought  to  be  adored ;  but  a  strong 
minoritj,  under  the  leadership  of  FhmciB  Davidis,  re- 
pudiated the  miraculoiiB  birth,  and  refused  to  worship 
Christ  {ntm-adorantes).  For  a  tune  they  seem  to  have 
lived  in  a  certain  amount  ci  accord  with  the  members  of 
the  Beformed  communities.  A  crisU  came  at  the  Polish 
Diet  of  1564,  and  the  anti-Trinitarians  were  reoognised  . 
then  to  be  a  separate  religious  community,  or  eeekiia 
minor.  This  was  the  field  in  which  Fausto  Sossini 
exercised  his  commanding  inteUeot^  his  genius  lor 
organisation,  and  his  eminently  strong  will  He  created 
out  of  these  jarring  elements  the  Socinian  Church. 

The  Anabaptist  and  the  Socinian  movements  require, 
however,  a  more  detailed  description. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ANABAPTISM.^ 

The  old  monotonous  mode  of  describing  Anabaptisra  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  with  the  modem  cjareful  exunii- 
nation  of  sources.    It  is  no  longer  possible  to  sum  up  the 

*  SouBCBfl :  Magna  BiUioUuca  FeUrum  PaXrum  (Colonise  Agrippinae, 
1618),  ziii  299-a07;  StbiMtkii  Vksaek,  Okmniea,  ZeiOmk  wad  On- 
tMdMSta  (Anipbiiig^  1MS)»  pt  iiL  ;  Bum  DmmIc,  Vm  4i»  wurtn  Lith, 
etc.  (1527— repnblLshed  by  the  Mencnitisehe  Verlagtbuehhandlung,  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.);  Bouterwek,  Zur  Literatur  vnd  Oexhichtc  der  Wuder- 
Idufer  (Bonn,  1864 — ^gives  extractu  from  the  rarer  Anabaptist  writings  such 
M  the  voikii  of  HUbmaiflr) ;  AwibiymA  elliAer  aeMmr  thfitOiAtr  geseng,  efeiv 
(168S);  Liliencron,  "Zur  Liederdiclitung  der  Wiedertiiufer "  (in  the 
AbhaTidlungrn  dfr  konig.  Bair.  Aknd.  der  IVissenschaften  Philosophische 
Klcuue,  1878) ;  von  Zezschwitz,  Die  Kaladtismen  der  Waldenxr  und 
Bdmiaekm  Bruder  (£rlangen,  1863);  Deck,  OuchichMmeher  der 
WMertSt^  in  Oeitniek^Ungtm,  Ism  hU  J786  (Viuam,  ISftt),  pristad 
in  the  Fontes  Rer.  Auttr.  Diplo-m.  dt  Acta,  xliii.  ;  Keader,  Sabbata,  ed. 
by  Egli  and  Schoch  (St.  Gall,  1902) ;  Bullinger,  Der  Wiedertauferen 
Ursprung,  Seden,  etc.  (Zurich,  1560) ;  £gli,  Actetuammlung  zur  QtaehichU 
4er  Z&rieher  Be/omaUm  (Zurich,  1879),  JH$  SOrkktr  Wied€rtiS^$r 
(Znridi,  1878);  Leopold  Diekint,  Aiimtm  <M}*<of  AmieAufiktairiim. 
trrores  (15SS) ;  Cornelius,  BcrichU  der  Augenzettgen  ilber  das  Mungterische 
Witdfriauferreichy  forming  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Gexhicht^u/'lhni  drs 
Bisthtims  AiiiMt^r  (MUnster,  1853)  and  the  Beilage  in  his  GeadiidiU  des 
MtMtHaAm  Aitft¥hr$  (Leipzig,  1855) ;  Detmer'a  aditioii  of  Keff«nn1>rodi, 
AnabafUaHei/uroris  Mona^erium  imelUam  JFestpfutlue  metrt^im  ecerientu 
hitleriea  narralio,  forming  vols.  v.  and  vi.  of  the  OtxkiehtfgufUm  dejt 
Bidhums  MunsUr  (MUii<ttfr,  1890,  1900) ;  Chronikm  der  dniaclun.  Htddte, 
NumUrg  Chronik,  vols.  i.  and  iv. 

Latse  Boon :  Kellw,  Oe$ekiat»  dmr  fnedtHSu/fw  wi4  Am  JMdkt 
xu  MUnster  (MUnster,  1880),  Rin  Apostel  der  Wiedertaufer,  Hans  Denek 
(Leipzig,  1882),  and  DU  Rfformatioii  und  di-e  altrrfn  Rffonnparteien 
(Leipzig,  1885 — Keller  is  apt  to  make  infert  iu « s  )m  vond  his  facU) ;  Heath, 
Amabapiitm,  fnm  itt  rite  at  Zwickau  to  its  /all  at  MUtufer,  1521-1536 
(iMkUm,  1896) ;  Belfort  But,  Rim  mud  Fatt  ^  Um  Anak^^  (Loiidoo, 
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movement  in  four  stages,  beginning  with  the  Zwickau 
prophets  and  ending  with  the  catastrophe  in  Miinster,  or 
to  explain  its  origin  by  calling  it  the  radical  side  of 
the  Keformation  movement^  It  is  acknowledged  by 
careful  students  to  have  been  a  very  complicated  affair, 
to  have  had  roots  buried  in  the  previous  centuries,  and  to 
have  had  men  among  its  leaders  who  were  distinguished 
Humanists.  It  is  now  known  that  it  spread  over  Europe 
with  great  rapidity,  and  attracted  to  itself  an  enormously 
larger  number  of  adherents  than  had  been  imagined. 

It  is  impos8il)le  williin  the  limits  of  one  brief  chapter 
to  state  and  criticise  the  various  theories  of  the  origin  and 
zootB  of  the  movement  which  modem  investigation  has 

IMS) ;  Rorich,  '*  Die  Gottesfreunde  und  die  Winkeler  am  Oberrhein  "  (in 
Zeitfchrift  fur  hist.  Thfol.  i.  118  ff  ,  1840)  ;  ^wr  GeMhichU  d/r  Mrasxhurf]- 
iachca  i^icdertau/er  (Zeiitchri/i  fur.  htjt.  Tiuoi.  xxx.  1860)  j  S.IJ.  t«u  C*lu, 
Ottdkitdewb der  dtuqigtzitidm  im  Ofvitinffm,  eto.,  9  volt.  (Leawaidon,  1849) ; 
Ottehtedenis  <Ur  doopgczinden  in  FrUnland  (Leewarden,  1839) ;  GesckudenU 
ekr  doopgezinden  in  Holland  en  Gur/dcrlaitd,  2  vols.  (Amsterdam,  1847)  ; 
Tileman  van  Braght,  Il€t  bloedig  Toeneel  of  MarUlaara  Spiegel  der 
doopgennde  (Amsterdam,  1685) ;  £.  B.  Underbill,  Martyrology  of  (kt 
Okmnhf  y  CftrM  eommoii^  mtU«d  BapHd  (tnaabtod  from  Van  Bnght) ; 
H.  S.  Bmmge,  A  Hi^ry  of  the  Annhaplitts  in  Smtzerland  (founded  on 
Egli's  researches,  Philafitlpliia,  1881);  Newman,  A  Historij  of  Anii- 
Pedobapiiim  (Philadelphia,  1897) ;  Detmer,  BiUUr  aut  dm  religioten  und 
Mtelm  UwrtAn^in  M§imUr  wSknmd  da  16  Jakrhmdtrtt:  i  Jckaum  tm 
£§Um  (Mttuter.  1908),  ii  Btnhard  Ibdhmamt  (IMMX  lit  CMcr  die 
AuJFassung  von  drr  Ehr  und  die  Durehftihrung  der  Vitlweiberei  in  MUnstfr 
irahrend  der  Tuuferherrschaft  (1904)  ;  Heiith,  Ciyntemporary  Jietntw,  lix. 
389  ("The  Anabaptists  and  their  luu^liiih  Descendants"),  Ixii.  880 
(**  Han*  De&ok  fbe  Baptist),  Ixvii  57S  (Earlj  Anabaptism,  what  it  meant, 
and  what  ve  owe  to  it),  Ixx.  247  ("Living  in  Community — a  sketch  of 
Moravian  Anabaptism "),  541  ("The  Arclietypc  of  the  filgrim^M 
Froffreat"),  Ixxii.  105  (" The  Archetype  of  the //o/y  ^Tor"). 

^  The  dilfereuce  in  treatment  niaj  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  comparing  the 
artiolaa  on  Anatapttam  in  the  aaeond  (1877)  and  in  fha  third  (1888) 
edition  of  Herzog's  BtdUneydopddie  fSr  protettantisehe  Theolorit  wad 
Kirehe.  Some  eminent  historians,  however,  still  cling  to  old  ideas ;  for 
example^  Edward  Armstrong,  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  (London,  1902),  who 
jnalillai  Um  tMatment  Ida  hero  meted  out  to  Urn  Anabaptitto— roasting 
tbam  to  death  befora  dow  fires— by  aaying  that  "whanorer  they 
momentarily  gained  the  upjier  band,  they  applied  the  practical  methods 
of  modem  Anarchism  or  Niliilisin  to  the  professed  prinoipb^s  of 
Communism  "  (ii.  342).  No  one  who  has  examined  the  original  sources 
fionld  hofo  penned  anoh  •  asntenoOi 
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Biiggested.  All  that  can  be  doue  is  to  set  down  succinctly 
the  conclusions  reached  after  a  tolerably  wide  examination 
of  the  sources — admitting  at  the  same  time  that  more  in- 
formation must  be  obtained  ere  the  liistory  of  the  move- 
ment advances  beyond  the  controversial  stage. 

It  is  neither  safe  nor  easy  to  make  abrupt  general 
statements  about  the  causes  or  character  of  great  popular 
movements.  The  elements  which  combine  to  bring  them 
into  being  and  keep  them  in  existence  are  commonly  as 
innnmeraUe  as  the  hues  which  blend  in  the  colour  of  a 
mountain  side.  Anabaptism  was  such  a  complicated  move- 
ment that  it  presents  peculiar  difficulties.  As  has  been  said* 
it  had  a  distinct  relation  to  two  different  streams  of 
medieval  life,  the  one  social  and  the  other  xeligions — the 
revolts  of  peasants  and  artisans,  and  the  snocessions  of  the 

From  the  third  qoaiter  of  the  fifteenth  oentniy  social 
uprisings  had  taken  plaoe  almost  eveiy  decade,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  omde  reUgious  beliefs 
They  were  part  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere 
that  the  **oommon  man*"  whether  in  town  or  ooontry 
district,  oontinnoaaly  breathed,  and  their  power  over  him 
must  not  be  lost  sight  ot  The  Beformation  movement 
quickened  and  strengthened  these  influences  simply  because 
it  set  all  things  in  motion.  It  is  not  possibly  therefore,  to 
draw  a  rigid  line  of  separation  between  aom^  sides  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement  and  the  social  revolt ;  and  henoe  it 
is  that  there  u  at  least  a  grain  of  tnitii  hi  flie  oonoeption 
tbat  the  Anabaptists  were  the  revolutionaries  of  the  times 
of  the  Beformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  good  reasons  for  asserting 
that  the  distinctively  religious  side  of  Anabaptism  bad  little 
to  do  with  the  anarchic  outbreaks.  It  comes  in  direct 
succession  from  those  communities  of  pious  Christians  who, 
on  the  testimony  of  their  enemies,  lived  quiet  God-fearing 
lives,  and  believed  all  the  articles  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  ; 
but  who  were  strongly  auti-elerieal.  Tliey  lived  unobtrus- 
ively, and  rarely  appear  in  history  save  when  the  chronicle 
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of  some  town  makes  casoal  mentum  of  their  eriBtencse,  or 
when  an  Inquisitor  ferreted  them  out  and  reocnds  their  so- 
called  heresies.  Their  ohjections  to  the  constitation  and 
oeremonies  of  the  mediaeval  Chnrch  were  exactly  those  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy ;  and  if  we  do  not 
find  a  universal  repudiation  of  infant  baptism,  there  are 
trsces  that  some  did  not  approve  of  it  They  insisted  that 
the  service  oo^^t  to  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  tbey  objected 
to  all  the  Ghuroh  les^vals;  to  all  blessing  of  buildingB, 
crosses,  and  candles ;  they  alleged  that  Christ  did  not  give 
His  Apostles  stoles  or  chasubles ;  they  scoffed  at  excom- 
munications, Indulgences,  and  dispensations  ;  they  declared 
that  there  was  no  regenerative  efficacy  in  infant  baptism ; 
and  they  were  keenly  alive  to  all  the  mjunctions  of  Christian 
charity — it  was  better,  they  said,  to  clothe  the  poor  than 
to  expend  money  on  costly  vestments  or  to  adorn  the  walls 
of  Churches,  and  they  kept  up  schools  and  hospitals  for 
lepers.  They  met  in  each  other's  houses  for  public  worship, 
which  took  the  form  of  reading  and  commenting  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures.^ 

As  we  are  dependent  on  very  casual  sources  of  informa- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  we  cannot  trace  their  ctmtinu' 
ous  descent  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  but 
we  do  find  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century 
notices  of  the  existence  of  small  praying  communities, 
which  have  all  the  characteristics  of  those  recorded  in  the 
Inquisitors'  reports  l»elnnging  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  They  appeared  in 
Basel  m  1514,  in  Switzerland  in  1515,  in  Mainz  in  1518, 
and  in  Augsbnig  somewhat  earlier.'  By  the  year  1624 
similar  "  praying  circles "  were  recorded  as  existing  in 
France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  in  Saxony,  in 
Franoonia,  at  Strassburg,  and  in  Bohemia.  They  used  a 
common  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  their  joui^ 

*  Magna  Biblioth^ca  Fe/rntm  Prt/rcm  (Coloni«  Agrippinae,  1618),  xiii.  299* 
300,  307  (the  of  Baiverus  Sacchonus).    Cf.  i.  152. 

*  Tbete  w  Um  dstai  at  which  town  dmmieles  inddenteUj  ahow  Ikftt 
MKh  oommunitiet  airtid,  not  the  datw  of  their  oiigin, 

28** 
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people  which  was  printed  in  French,  German,  Bohemian, 
and  perhaps  Italian.  In  Germany,  the  Bible  was  the 
German  Vulgate — a  version  retained  among  the  Anabaptists 
long  after  the  publication  of  Luther's.  They  exhibited 
great  zeal  in  printing  and  distributing  the  pious  literature 
of  the  FrUnds  of  God  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Many  of  them  taught  Baptist  views,  though 
the  tenets  were  not  universally  accepted,  and  they  were 
already  called  Anabaptiata  or  Katabaptists — a  term  of 
feproaob.  Some  of  their  more  diatingiuabed  leadera  mre 
pious  Humanists,  and  their  influence  may  perhaps  lie  seen 
in  the  etlbrts  made  by  the  Brethren  to  print  and  diatri- 
Imte  the  Defensor  Pads  of  Margiglio  of  Padua. 

Thia  quiet  Evangelical  movement  assumed  a  more 
definite  form  in  1624.  Before  that  date  the  aoaooiatioDa 
of  jasm  people  acted  like  the  PietiBtB  of  the  seventeenth 
or  like  tiie  Weeleyana  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy.  They 
aaBooiated  together  for  nmt'nal  edification;  they  did  not 
obtmaively  aeparate  themaelyes  from  the  oonmpt  or  aloth- 
fol  Church.  But  in  June  1624,  delegates  representing  a 
very  wide  circle  of  ** praying  assemblies"  or  Btadiiiig$  met 
at  Waldshutk  in  the  house  of  Balthasar  Httbmaier,^  bringing 
their  Bibles  with  them,  to  consult  how  to  oigamse  theur 
Ghristian  living  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment No  regular  ecolesiastieal  organisation  was  formed* 
The  Bntknn  resdlyed  to  separate  from  the  Papal  Church ; 
they  published  a  Directory  for  ChristiBn  living,  and  drew 
np  a  statement  of  principles  in  which  they  believed. 
Amongst  other  things,  they  protested  against  any  miraculous 
efficacy  in  the  Sacraments  in  general,  and  held  that  Baptism 
is  efficacious  only  when  it  is  received  in  faith.  This  led 
afterwards  to  the  adoption  of  Baptist  viewa  A  second 
conference  was  held  at  Augsburg  in  1526,  which  probably 
dates  the  time  when  adult-baptism  became  a  distinctive 
belief  among  all  the  Brethren.  This  conference  suggested 
a  General  Synod  which  met  at  Augsburg  in  1527  (Aug.), 
.  and.  included  among  its  meml>ers,  delegates  from  Munich, 
^  Yedder,  Malihazar  J/ubmaUr  (New  York,  1905). 
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Franconia,  Ingolstadt,  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  and  Switzer- 
land. There  they  drew  up  a  statement  of  doctrinal  truth, 
which  is  very  simple,  and  corresponds  intimately  with  what 
is  now  taught  among  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Their  Hymn- 
book  ^  doee  not  bear  any  traces  of  the  enozB  in  doctrine 
usually  attributed  to  them.  Its  chief  theme  is  the  love  of 
God  awakening  our  love  to  Gkxl  and  to  our  fellow-men. 
Instead  of  intant  bftptism  they  had  a  ceremony  in  whioh 
the  children  were  conseoreted  to  God.  Baptism  was  re- 
garded as  the  sign  of  convenkm  and  of  definite  resolve  to 
give  one's  self  up  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  It 
was  administered  by  qtrinkling ;  the  recipient  knelt  to  le- 
eeive  it  in  the  pfeeenee  of  the  congregatiiin.  The  Hdy 
Sapper  was  adminiatered  at  stated  times,  and  always  after 
one  or  two  days  of  ademn  preparation.  Their  offioe- 
beavers  were  deacons,  elders,  mastora  and  teachers,  or 
pastors.  They  distmguished  between  pastota  who  were 
wandering  ewigelists  and  those'  who  were  attaehed  to 
single  eongregatioii&  The  latter,  who  were  ordained  bj  the 
laying  on.  of  hands,  alone  had  the  right  to  dispense  the 
SaoramentBi  All  the  deaoooQ,  elders,  and  paaton  Monging 
to  commnnities  within  a  prescribed  district,  selected  from 
among  themselves  delegates  who  formed  their  ecclesiastical 
council  for  the  disteiot,  and  this  council  elected  one  of  the 
pastors  to  aet  aa  Bishop  or  Superintendeoi  It  was  the 
Superintendent  who  ordained  by  laying  on  of  hand&  The 
whole  of  the  Brethren  were  governed  ecclesiastically  by  a 
series  of  Synods  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches.  This  organisation  enabled  the  Anabaptists  to 
endure  the  frightful  persecution  which  they  were  soon  to 
experience  at  the  hands  of  the  papal  and  Lutheran  State 
Churches. 

The  chief  leaders  were  Balthasar  Hiibmaier  and  Hans 
Denck.  Hiibmaier  was  a  distinguished  scholar.  He  be- 
came, at  an  unusnully  early  age,  Professor  of  theology  at 

'  Liliencron,  "  Zur  liederdichtnngder  WiederUiifer,"  in  the  Tran'oetioHi 
iff  the  KUnigL  Mr,  Akad,  it  Wimnmlu^km,  FkiletepiiiaMi0wri»dk 
KUum,  m7. 
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lagolftadt  (1512);  he  was  Bector  of  the  famous  High 
School  in  that  city  (1515);  and  Oathedial  preacher  at 
Begenshnrg  (Batiabon)  (1516).  In  1519,  feeling  that  he 
could  no  longer  ooneeieDtionaly  occupy  such  positions,  he 
retired  to  the  little  town  <^  Waldahnt  Hans  Denck  was 
a  noted  Humaalatk  a  member  of  the  **  Eraamna  circle  **  at 
Basel,  and  esteemed  the  moat  accorate  Greek  scholar  in  the 
learned  oommvnity.  Oonrad  Grebd,  another  well-known 
Anabaptist  leader,  also  belonged  to  the  "  Erasmus  circle^ 
and  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  patrician  families  of  Zurich. 
Like  Hiibmaier  and  Denck,  he  gave  up  all  to  become  an 
evangelist,  and  spent  his  life  on  long  preaching  toui-s. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  commou  statement 
that  the  Anabaptists  were  ignorant  fanatics. 

Perhaps  Denck  was  the  most  widely  known  and  highly 
esteemed.    In  the  summer  of   1523  he  was  appointed 
Eector  of  the  celebmted  Sebaldus  School  in  Numberg. 
In  the  end  of   1524  he  was  charged  with  heresy,  and 
along  with  him  Jorg  Penz,  the  artist,  the  favourite  pupil 
of  Albert  Dlirer,  and  four  others.     Denck  was  banished 
from  the  city,  and  his  name  became  well  known.  This 
trial  and  sentence  was  the  occasion  of  his  beginning  that 
life  of  wandering  evangelist  which    had   among  other 
results  the  conferences  in   1526    and   1527,  and  the 
organisation  above  described.    Denck  had  drunk  deeply 
at  the  well  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  Mystics, 
and  his  teaching  was  tinged  by  many  of  their  ideas.  He 
believed  that  there  was  a  spark  of  the  divine  nature  in  man, 
an  Inner  Word,  which  urged  man  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
God,  and  that  man  conld  always  keep  true  to  the  inward 
monitor,  who  was  none  else  than  Christ    The  accounts 
given  of  some  of  his  addresses  seem  to  be  echoes  of  Tauler's 
fiamous  sermon  on  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,  for  he 
tanght  that  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  love-gifts  of  the  Saviour,  and  are  neither  to 
he  mourned  nor  resisted.    We  are  told  in  the  quaint 
(JhromeU  of  Sebastian  Franck,  that  the  Baptist  current 
awept  swiftly  through  the  whole  land ;  many  thousands  were 
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baptized,  and  many  hearts  drawn  to  them.  "For  they 
taught  nothing  but  love,  faith,  and  crucifixion  pf  the  flesh, 
manifesting  patience  and  humilitj  under  many  Buflforingji, 
breaking  bread  with  one  another  in  sign  of  unity  and  love, 
helping  <me  another  with  true  helpfuhiess,  lending,  borrow- 
ing, giving,  le&rning  to  have  all  things  in  common,  calling 
each  other  *  brother.' "  ^  He  adds  that  tbey  were  accused 
of  many  things  of  which  they  were  innocent^  and  were 
treated  very  tyrannically. 

The  AnabaptistB,  like  the  earlier  Mystics,  displayed  a 
strong  individually;  and  this  makes  il  impossible  to 
classify  their  tenets  in  a  body  of  doctrine  which  can  be 
held  to  express  the  system  of  intellectual  belief  which  lay 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  movement  We  have  three 
contemporary  accounts  which  show  the  divergence  of 
opinion  among  them — ^two  feom  hostile  and  one  from  a 
^ympathetio  historian.  Bullinger*  attempts  a  dassifica- 
tien  of  tfaenr  different  divisioos,  and  mentions  thirtesn 
distinct  sects  within  the  Anabaptist  circle;  but  th^ 
manif^ly  overlap  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  veiy 
large  amount  of  difference  whidi  cannot  be  distinctly 
tabulated.  Sebastian  Fkanck*  notes  all  the  varieties  of 
views  whidi  BuDinger  mentions,  but  refrains  from  any 
classification,  "lliere  are,"  he  says,  "more  sects  and 
opinions,  which  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  describe,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  not  two  to  he  found 
who  agree  with  each  other  on  all  points."  Keseler,* 
who  recounts  the  story  of  the  Anabaptists  of  St.  Gallen» 
notes  the  same  great  variety  of  o pi  u ions. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  describe  the  leading  ideas  taught 
by  a  few  noted  men  and  approved  of  by  their  imiiiediate 
circle  of  followers,  and  so  to  arrive  with  some  accuracv 
at  the  popularity  of  certain  leading  principles  among 
different  parties,  hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  great 

1  Chnmiea  (Angibnig  edition,  1606),  t  IM. 

*  Der  WuiUrtMitferen  Unprwtg,  Fwgamg,  Sitlem,  «te.  {ZmM,  1500). 

'C9bff«n<M(8ptB.,  Stramburg,  1531). 

*SMeam  (ed.  tgr  £«U  and  Schocb,  St.  Gall,  1&02>. 
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Wbr  imposed  his  opinioiis  on  the  whole  Aoabapiisk 
oixele^  and  that  the  views  hdd  at  different  times  by  pro- 
minent men  were  not  invariably  the  sentiments  which  lay 
at  the  bssia  of  the  whole  movement 

The  doctrine  of  passive  resistance  was  held  by  almost 
all  the  earlier  Anabaptists,  but  it  was  tanght  and  praotised 
in  socb  a  great  variety  of  ways  that  a  merely  general  state- 
ment gives  a  misleading  idea.  All  the  earlier  Anabaptists 
believed  that  it  was  unchristian  to  return  evil  for  evil,  and 
thai  they  shoold  take  the  perseentioDS  whieh  came  to  them 
without  attempting  to  .  retaliate  Some,  like  the  young 
Humanist,  Hans  Denok,  pushed  the  theory  so  far  that  they 
believed  that  no  real  Christian  could  be  either  a  magistrate 
or  a  soldier.  A  small  band  of  Anabaptists,  to  whom  one 
of  the  Counts  of  Lichtenstein  had  }^iven  shelter  at  Nikols- 
burg,  told  their  protector  plainly  that  they  utterly  dis- 
approved of  his  threatening  the  Austrian  Commissary 
with  armed  resistance  if  he  entered  the  Nikolsburg 
territory  to  seize  them.  In  short,  what  is  called  "  passive 
resistance  "  took  any  number  of  forms,  from  the  ordinary 
Christian  maxim  to  be  patient  under  tribulation,  to  that 
inculcated  und  practised  by  the  modern  sect  of  Dunkhers. 

The  followers  of  Melchior  Hottmann,  called  "  Melchior- 
ites,"  held  apocalyptic  or  millenarian  views,  and  expected 
in  the  near  future  the  return  of  Christ  to  reign  over  His 
saints ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sniJpose  that  this  con- 
ception was  very  widely  adopted,  still  less  that  it  can  be 
called  a  tenet  of  Anabaptism  in  general.  All  the  Ana- 
baptists inculcated  the  duty  of  charity  and  the  claims  of 
the  poor  on  the  richer  members  of  the  community ;  but 
that  is  a  common  Christian  preoept»  and  does  not  necessarily 
imply  communistic  theories  or  practices.  All  that  can 
be  definitely  said  of  the  whole  Anabaptist  circle  was  that 
they  did  ke6p  very  clearly  before  them  the  obligations  of 
Christian  love.  The  so-called  Communism  in  MUnster 
will  be  described  later. 

When  we  examine  carefully  the  incidental  records 
of  contemporary  witnesses  observing  their  Anabaptist 
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neighbours,  we  reach  the  general  conclusion  that  their 
main  thought  was  to  reproduce  in  their  own  lives  what 
neemed  to  them  to  be  the  beliefs,  usages,  and  social 
practices  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Translations  of  the 
Bible  and  of  parts  of  it  bad  been  common  enongli  in 
Gennany  before  Luther's  days.  The  "oommon  man," 
especially  the  artisan  of  the  towns,  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  Bibla  It  was  the  one  book  he  read,  re-read,  and 
pondered  over.  Pired  with  the  thoughts  created  in  hia 
mind  by  its  perusal,  simple  men  felt  impelled  to  become 
itinerant  pveaohers.  The  call  "  came  to  them,  and  they 
responded  at  once  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  divine 
voioa  Witness  Hans  Ber  of  Alten-Erlangen,  a  poor 
peasant  He  rose  from  his  bed  one  night  and  suddenly 
bogan  to  put  on  his  olothes.  ''Whither  goest  thoa^* 
asked  his  poor  wife,  "I  know  not;  God  knoweth,"  he 
answered.  '^What  evil  have  I  done  thee?  Stay  and 
help  me  to  bring  up  my  little  children."  ^Desr  wifs^" 
he  answered,  "trouble  me  not  with  the  things  of  tima 
I  must  away,  that  I  may  learn  the  will  of  the  Lord."  ^  *  Such 
men  wandmd  about  in  rode  homespun  garments,  often 
barefooted,  their  heads  covered  with  rough  felt  hats.  Tbey 
craved  hospitality  in  houses,  and  after  supper  produced 
their  portions  of  the  Bible,  read  and  expounded,  then 
vanished  in  the  early  motning.  We  are  told  how  Hans 
Hut  came  to  the  house  of  Franz  Strigel  at  Weier  in 
Franconia,  produced  his  Bible,  read  and  expounded, 
explained  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  convinced  Strigel, 
the  house  father,  and  eight  others,  and  baptized  them  there 
and  then.  He  wandered  forth  the  same  night.  Kone 
of  the  baptized  saw  him  again ;  hut  the  little  community 
remained — a  small  band  of  Anabaptists.* 

These  wandering  preachers,  "  prophets "  they  may  be 
called  if  we  give  them  the  early  Christian  name,  were  not 
drilled  in  any  common  set  of  opinions.    Each  conceived 

1  a  A.  OomeUu,  GtmAiddt  dtt  Mihukrikhm  At^mhn  (Ldptift 

ii.  49. 

*Jlnd.  u.i9. 
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the  primitive  teaching  and  social  life  aa  he  seemed  to  see 
it  reflected  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  no  two  conceptions 
were  exactly  the  sama  The  circumstances  and  surroundings 
produced  an  infinite  variety  of  thought  about  the  doctrines 
and  usages  which  ought  to  be  accepted  and  practised. 
Yet  they  had  traditional  modes  of  interpretation  handed 
down  to  them  from  the  praying  oirdee  of  the  "  Brethren." 
Compare  what  the  Austrian  Inquisitor  says  ot  the 
"Brethren"  In  the  thirteenth  centtuy,  with  what  Johann 
Kessler  tells  about  the  Anabaptists  of  St  Gallen,  and 
the  resemblance  is  striking  so  for  as  eztemal  appearance 
goes.  **  Hnretici  cognoscuntur  per  mores  et  verba,"  says 
the  Inquisitor.  "Sunt  enim  in  moribus  oompositi  et 
modeeti ;  superlnam  m  veetibus  non  habent»  nec  prettosis» 
neo  multum  abjectis  utuntur.  •  .  .  Bootores  elaam 
ipsomm  sunt  sutores  et  textores.  Divitias  non  multi- 
plicantk  Bed  neoessariis  sunt  oontenti  CSssti  etiam  sunt 
.  •  .  Tsmperati  etiam  in  dbo  et  potu.  Ad  tabemas 
non  eunt,  nec  ad  choreas,  nec  ad  alias  Yanitates.  Ah  ira 
se  oohibMit ;  semper  operantur,  diseunt  vel  decent,  et  ideo 
parunT  orant  .  .  .  Cognoscuntur  etiam  in  verbis  pnecisis 
Ht  modestis.  Cavent  etiam  a  scurrilitate  et  detractione, 
et  verbonim  levitate,  et  mendacio,  et  juramento."  ^  Kessler 
tells  us  that  the  walk  and  conversation  of  these  Anabaptists 
was  "  throughout  pious,  holy,  and  blameless  "  ;  that  they 
refrained  from  wearing  costly  apparel,  despised  luxurious 
eating  and  drinking,  clothed  themselves  in  rough  cloth, 
wore  slouch  hats  on  their  heads.  Franck  relates  that 
they  refused  to  frequent  wine-shops  and  the  "gild  "  rooms 
where  dances  were  held. 

As  they  lived  again  the  life  of  these  mediteval  sectaries, 
so  they  reproduced  their  opinions  in  the  same  sporadic  way. 
Some  of  them  objecteil  to  all  war  even  in  self-defence, 
as  did  some  of  the  earlier  Ix)llarda.  Their  Lord  had  said 
to  His  first  disciples :  "  Go  your  ways :  behold,  I  send 
you  forth  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves."    They  flung 

^  Magna  Bihliothmm  Veterum  Poinm  (Oolmthi  Agripfiiui,  1018]^ 
Bafaierii  Socchoni,  Swmmot  e.  vii. 
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from  them  the  sword,  with  which  peasant  and  axtiaan  weie 
then  alike  girt,  and  went  ahout  as  the  apostles  were  ordered 
to  do,  with  stayee  in  their  hands — the  StdbUr  oxitaffmen  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  weapons  of  wolves. 
Others,  also  like  flome  of  the  Lollards,  would  not  enter  the 
"  huge  stone  houses  with  great  glass  windows  which  men 
called  *  churches.'"  The  earlj  Christians  had  preached 
and  ** broken  bread"  in  bouses;  and  they  would  follow 
their  example ;  and  in  private  rooms,  in  the  stieetSy  in  the 
market-plaoes,  they  pfoclaimed  their  gospel  ol  peace  and 
contentment  The  infinitesimal  nunber  who  taught  some- 
thing like  "  free  love,"  and  who  weie  repudiated  by  the 
others,  were  reprodncing  the  vagaries  of  the  n^editevol 
Bnihrtn  and  Sisten  the  Fn»  SpirU,  who  gave  Meister 
Eckhart  so  much  tronble  centuries  before  in  the  Bhinelaad 
All  the  more  extravagant  ideas  and  practioes  which  appear 
among  small  sections  of  these  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth 
century  can  be  found  among  the  sectaries  of  the  IGddIo 
Ages.  For  the  whole  Anabaptist  movement  was  medisBval 
to  the  core ;  and,  like  most  of  the  mediaeval  religious  awaken- 
ings, produced  an  infinite  variety  of  opinions  and  practices. 
The  one  ld«i  common  to  all  was,  that  the  Ghristions  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  called  to  reproduce  in  thought  and 
life  the  intellectual  behefs  and  usages  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  give  any  account  of 
opinions  and  practices  which  were  universally  prevalent 
among  them.  Even  the  most  widely  spread  usages,  adult 
baptism  and  the  "  breaking  of  bread,"  were  not  adopted  in 
all  the  divisions  of  the  Anabaptists. 

What  is  more,  they  were  modem  enough,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement,  to  be  conscious  of  this 
(which  the  Mystics  were  not),  and  to  give  it  expression. 
All  felt  and  thought  as  did  a  "  simple  man,"  Hans  Miiller 
of  Medikon,  when  brought  l)efore  the  Zurich  magistr.ites : 
**  Do  not  lay  a  burden  on  my  conscience,  for  faith  is  a  gift 
given  freely  by  God,  and  is  not  common  property.  The 
mystery  of  God  lies  hidden,  like  the  treasuro  in  the  field, 
which  no  one  can  find  but  he  to  whom  the  Spirit  shows 
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So  I  beg  joa,  ye  servantB  of  Qod,  let  my  luth  stand  free." ' 
And  the  Anabaptists,  alone  of  all  the  religious  parties  in 
those  strenuous  times,  seem  to  have  leoognised  Uiat  what 
they  (daimed  for  themselves  they  were  bound  to  grant  to 
others.  Great  diflbreuoes  in  opinion  did  not  prevent  the 
strictest  brotherly  f ellowshipk  Hans  Benck  held  a  doctrine 
of  non-rssistanoe  as  thoroughgoing  as  that  of  Count  Tolstoy, 
and  fully  recognised  the  practical  consequences  to  which  it 
led.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  ardent  and  gifted  young 
Humanist  working  loyally  with  Htlbmaier,  who  did  not  share 
his  extreme  oinnions.  The  divergences  among  the  leaders 
appeared  in  their  followers  without  destroying  the  sense  of 
brotherhood.  Frandk  tells  us  in  his  ChrmUeie  '  tiiat  some, 
but  very  few,  held  that  no  Christian  could  enter  the 
magistracy,  for  Christians  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sword, 
but  only  with  spiritual  excommunication,  and  that  no 
Christian  should  fight  and  sluy.  The  others,  he  says,  in- 
cluding the  very  great  majority,  believed  that  Christians 
might  become  magistrates,  and  that  in  case  of  dire  necessity 
and  when  they  clearly  saw  the  leading  of  God,  might  take 
their  share  in  fighting  as  suldiers. 

Melchior  Hoffmann,  while  he  believed  in  the  incarna- 
tion, held  that  Jesus  received  His  tleah  directly  from  Ood, 
and  did  not  owe  His  bo<ly  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  through 
whom  He  paywed  "  as  light  through  a  pane  of  glass." 
He  also  held  that  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  down 
to  the  Inst  days,  was  reveiiled  in  Scripture,  and  could  be 
discovered  through  prayer  and  meditation.  He  was  an 
eloquent  and  persuasive  preacher,  and  his  views  were 
accepted  by  many ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
assume  that  they  were  shared  in  by  the  Anabaptists  as  a 
community.  Yet  even  contemporaries,  who  were  opponents, 
usually  attribute  the  extreme  ojanions  of  a  few  to  the  entire 
body. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  tolerance  of  different 
opinions  ^thin  the  one  society  did  not  extend  to  those 

*  %li,  Dit  ZMeh§r  Wied»rt»tf$r  (paUti,  1878),  p.  M. 

*  Folib  166^  of  th«  Angiliaig  cditkm  of  15S6. 
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who  remained  true  to  the  State  Clmrches,  whether  Romanist 
or  Reformed.  The  Anabaptists  would  have  notliing  to  do 
with  a  State  Church ;  and  this  was  the  main  point  in  their 
separation  from  the  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  and  Calvinista. 
It  was  perhaps  the  one  conception  on  which  all  parties 
among  them  were  in  absolute  accord.  The  real  Church, 
which  might  be  small  or  great,  was  for  them  an  association 
of  believing  people  ;  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  institutions 
into  which  unconscious  infants  were  admitted  by  a  ceremony 
called  baptism  long  before  they  could  have  or  exercise  faith, 
represented  to  them  an  idea  subversive  of  true  Christianity. 
They  had  no  wish  to  persecute  men  who  differed  widely 
from  them,  but  they  would  not  associate  with  them.  This 
enforced  "  separation,"  like  everything  else  connected  with 
AnAbaptism,  differed  considerably  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  oanisd  into  practioe.  In  some  of  the  smaller  sections  it 
appeared  in  very  eactrnvsgsnt  forms.  Wives  and  husbande» 
Anabaptists  wboss  partners  belonged  to  the  State  Churches, 
were  in  some  small  sections  advised  to  refuse  cohabita- 
tion. It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  recorded  sayings 
on  which  opponents  have  founded  charges  of  enoouraging 
sexual  irregularitiee, — ^that  it  was  better  for  women  to  have 
connection  irregalarly  with  members  of  the  bit>therhood 
than  to  oohabit  with  unbelieving  husbands, — were  simply 
extravagant  ways  of  exprconing  this  duty  of  separation. 

It  is  s]80  true  that  as  time  went  on  and  sects  of  ex- 
treme opinions  multiplied,  theexoommunication  of  members 
for  their  views  came  to  be  a  common  practicei  It  was  as 
frequent  among  lome  of  the  smaller  divisions  as  it  is  among 
modem  Plymouth  Brethren ;  but  the  occasion  was,  as  a  mle^ 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  way  to  express  and  exercise 
the  duty  of  not  returning  evil  for  evil — ^was  it  pennitted 
to  pay  taxes  or  not  ?  was  it  lawful  to  see  without  protest 
their  protectors  using  force  to  prevent  their  enemies  from 
attacking  them,  etc.  ? 

The  earlier  ideas  of  non-resistance,  whatever  practical 
shape  they  might  take,  gave  way  before  the  continuous  and 
teirible  persecutiou  which  the  Auubaptists  bad  to  endure. 
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They  were  first  definitely  condemned  by  Melohior  Hoffinann 
and  bis  foUowera  They  believed  in  the  speedy  establish- 
ment on  earth  of  the  millennial  kingdom  of  Ghrist,  and 
they  deolazed  that  they  were  ready  to  fight  for  it  when  it 
appeared.  With  them  the  ooneeption  was  simply  a  pious 
opinion,  and  they  had  no  occasion  to  reduce  it  to  action. 
The  Anabaptists,  however,  who  followed  the  teaching  of 
Jan  Matthys  and  of  his  disciple  Jan  Bookelson,  repudiated 
passive  resistance  both  in  theory  and  in  practioe. 

Of  oonrse,  there  are  many  tilings  about  some,  perhaps 
all,  great  religions  awakenings  which  critics  can  lay  hold  of 
to  their  disparagement ;  and  it  was  so  with  the  Anabaptist 
movement  Everything,  from  the  scientific  frame  of  mind 
to  the  religious  sensibility,  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities. 
When  a  man  is  seized  and  possessed  by  a  new  spiritual 
emotion  which  seems  to  lift  him  above  all  previous  ex- 
perience of  life  or  of  thought,  all  things  are  new  to  him, 
and  all  things  seem  possihla  His  old  life  with  its  limita- 
tions has  departed.  He  is  embarked  on  a  sea  which  has 
no  imprisoning  shores.  He  is  carried  along  on  a  great 
■  current  of  emotion,  and  others  arc  borne  with  him.  Human 
deep  calleth  unto  deep  when  they  exchange  confidences. 
He  and  his  fellows  have  become  now  creatures ;  and  that 
is  almost  all  that  they  know  about  themselves.  Such 
e.xperi(?nces  are  quite  consistent  with  soundness  of  mind 
and  clearness  of  vision  of  God  and  Divine  things — that 
is  usual ;  but  sometimes  they  are  too  powerful  for  the 
imperfect  mind  which  holds  theiiL  The  converts  are 
"  puffed  up,"  as  St.  Paul  said.  Then  arise  morbid 
states,  distorted  vision,  sometimes  actual  shipwreck  of 
mental  faculties,  not  seldom  acute  religious  mania. 
Leaders  in  a  great  religious  awakening  have  always  to 
reckon  with  such  developments — St.  Paul,  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Eckhart,  Taider,  to  say  nothing  of  modem  instances. 
The  Apostle  addressed  morbid  souls  with  severe  sarcasm. 
Did  any  man  really  think,  he  asked,  that  to  commit 
ineest.  to  take  to  wife  hie  father's  widow,  was  an  example 
of  the  frced<i!n  with  which  ChriFt  had  made  them  fi«e  ? 
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The  Anabaptist  movement,  had  its  ehaie  of  snoh  oaeee, 
like  other  religioiis  movements ;  they  grew  more  frequent 
as  the  imlortnnate  people  were  maddened  by  pereeoation; 
and  these  exeeptional  incidents  an  invaxiably  retailed  at 
length  by  historians  hostile  to  the  movement. 

The  Anabaptists,  as  a  whole,  were  subjected  to  persecu* 
tions,  especially  from  the  ^manists  and  the  Lutherans, 
much  more  harsh  than  befell  any  of  the  religious  parties 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  treatment  in  Zurich 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  how  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  civil  authorities,  and  how  their  treatment  grew  in 
severity.* 

The  Swiss  Anabaptists  were  in  no  sense  disciples  of 
Zwingli.  They  had  held  their  distinctive  principles  and 
were  a  recognised  community  long  before  Zwingli  came 
from  Einsiedeln,  and  were  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
mediieval  Waldenses.  They  welcomed  the  Reformer ;  some 
of  them  were  in  the  company  who  challenged  the  authorities 
by  eating  meat  during  Lent  in  1522  ;  but  a  fundamental 
difference  soon  emerged.  After  the  Public  Disputation  of 
1523,  when  it  becfime  clear  that  Zurich  meant  to  accept 
the  Reformation,  a  deputation  of  the  Brethren  ap])eared 
before  the  Council  to  urge  their  idea  of  what  a  Reformed 
Church  should  be.  Their  statement  of  principles  is  an 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  ooneeptiona  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  the  whole  Anabaptist  movement,  and  explains  why 
they  could  not  join  either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed 
branch  of  the  Reformation  Church.  They  insisted  that 
an  Evangelical  Church  must  differ  from  the  Roman  Church 
in  this  among  other  things,  that  it  should  consist  of 
.  members  who  had  made  a  personal  profession  of  faith  in 
jtheb  Saviour,  and  who  had  vowed  to  live  in  obedience  to 

'  The  Swiss  Anabaptists  hare  been  selected  becaase  we  bave  very  full 
eoBtemporary  docmuentaiy  evidanee  in  tlrair  mm,  Gf.  Elgli,  AtttMumm 
ttmg  zur  GexhichU  der  ZHtrieher  Jte/ormcUion  (Zurich,  1879) ;  Die  Xmidm 
Wiedertdxiftr  (Zurich,  1878)  ;  Die  St.  Galler  Wiedertaiifer  (Zurich). 

The  documentary  ovi<lt'iit-r  given  in  Egli's  works  has  been  condensed  and 
•nmmariaeil  by  H.  8.  Burrage,  A  Hitiory  V  ^  Ambaptitla  m  Skribmrkmi 
(PliiUddpljU,  1881). 
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Jesus  Christ  their  Hauptmann.  It  could  not  be  lik  3  a 
State  Church,  whether  Romanist  or  other,  to  which  people 
belonged  without  any  individual  profession  of  faith.  They 
insisted  that  the  Church,  thus  formed,  should  be  free  from 
all  civil  control,  to  decide  for  itself  what  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  worship  were  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and 
agreeable  thereto,  and  should  make  this  decision  according 
to  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  They  further 
asked  that  the  Church  should  be  free  to  exercise,  by 
brotherly  admonition  and,  as  a  laafe  resort,  by  excommunica- 
tion, discipline  on  such  of  its  members  as  offended  againBt 
the  moral  law.  They  also  declared  that  the  Church  which 
thua  rejected  State  control  ought  to  refuse  State  support, 
and  proposed  that  the  tithes  should  be  secularised.  The 
New  Testament,  they  said,  knew  nothing  aboat  interast  and 
nsnry,  tithes,  livings,  and  piebenda. 

These  views  were  quite  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Zuridi  Gotmoil,  who  contemplated  a  State  Obuioh  reformed 
from  Bomanist  abases,  hut  strictly  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  supported  by  the  tithes,  as  the  mediaeval  Ghuroh 
had  been.  Th^  refused  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  the  Anabap- 
tists; and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  antagonism. 
The  Council  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  petitioners 
had  doubts  about  infant  baptism,  and  were  inclined  to  what 
are  now  called  Baptist  views ;  and  tb^  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  by  ordering  a  Public  Disputation  on  Baptism  (Jan. 
17tb,  1525).  Among  the  Anabaptists  who  appeared  to 
defend  their  principles,  were  young  Conrad  Grebel  the 
Humanist^  FeUx  lifons,  and  Brother  J&rg  from  Jacob's 
House,  a  conventual  establishment  near  Chur,  who  is 
always  called  "Blaurock"  (Blue-coat).  They  were  op- 
posed by  Zwingli,  who  insisted  that  infant  baptism  must  be 
maintained,  because  it  took  the  place  of  circumcision.  The 
Council  decided  that  Zwingli's  contention  was  right,  and 
they  made  it  a  law  that  all  children  must  he  baptized,  and 
added  that  all  persons  who  refused  to  have  their  children 
baptized  after  Feb.  1st,  1525,  were  to  be  arrested.  The 
Auubaptibts  wcro  not  slow  to  answer  the  challenge  thus 
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given.    They  met,  and  after  delibention  and  prayer  Blan- 

rock  asked  Conrad  Grebel  to  baptize  him  in  a  truly  Chris- 
tian fashion,  "  there  being  no  ordained  person  present,"  and 
Grebel  did  so.  "  When  this  had  been  done  the  others 
entreated  lUaurock  to  baptize  them,  which  he  did ;  and  in 
deep  fear  of  the  Lord  they  gave  themselves  to  God."  They 
resolved  to  j^reach  and  baptize,  because  in  this  they  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men.* 

When  the  Council  heard  that  adult  baptism  had 
begun,  they  enacted  that  all  who  had  been  rehaptized 
after  Feb.  8th  (1525)  were  to  be  fined  a  silver  mark,  and 
that  whoever  was  baptized  after  the  issue  of  their  decree 
should  be  banished.  They  also  imprisoned  the  leaders. 
When  they  found  that  neither  fines,  nor  threats,  nor 
irapriaonment,  nor  banishment  had  any  effect  on  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Town  Council  thotitjht  to  terrify  them  by 
a  death  sentence.  Two  were  tselected,  Manz  and  Blaurock. 
The  latter  was  not  a  citizen,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  to  one  of  public  scourging  and  being  thrust  out 
of  the  town;  but  Felix  Manz,  a  townsman,  was  put  to 
death  by  drowoing  (1527).  Zwingli  insisted  that  this 
jadicial  murder  was  not  done  because  of  baptismi  but 
because  of  rebellion ! 

What  was  done  in  Reformed  Switzerland  was  seen  all 
over  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Germany.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  persecution  was  more  murderous  within 
the  Romanist  districts ;  but  the  only  Lutheran  Prince  who 
refused  to  permit  a  death  penalty  on  Anabaptism  was 
Philip  of  Hesse  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  Elector 
of  Ssjcony. 

In  1527  (Aug.  26th),  the  Archdnke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  published  an  imperial  mandate  threatening  all 
Anabaptists  with  the  punishment  of  death.  Two  months 
later,  two  thoussnd  copies  of  this  proclamation  were  sent 
to  the  provinces  of  the  German  Empire,  calling  on  the 
authorities  to  extirpatn  these  unfortunate  peopla  Hie 

'  Tha  scene  is  described  in  Beck,  Die  Gc^ehichl*- Buchcr  der  IVUdeiidt^tr 
in  OdnUk-Unfftm  son  Jm  hk  1785  (Viranft,  1888). 
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rulere  in  Salzburg  and  in  the  Tyrol  obeyed  the  order 
at  ouce,  and  a  fierce  persecution  soon  raged.  The  minds 
of  tho  population  were  inflamed  by  infamous  calumnies. 
It  was  Sftid  in  Salzburg  that  the  Anabaptists  had  planned 
to  massacre  all  the  priests  and  monks  within  the  princi-* 
pality.  The  well-known  dislike  of  the  brethren  to  war 
was  tortured  into  the  accusation  that  on  a  Turkish 
invasion  tbey  would  side  with  the  enemy  against  all  loyal 
Germans.  A  certain  Leopold  Dickius,  who  wrote  an 
atrooioiis  book  against  the  Anabaptists,  demanded  that  all 
the  men  should  be  slain  and  tiie  women  and  children 
suffered  to  perish  from  starvation;  in  this  way  only,  he 
said,  conld  their  errors  be  stamped  oat 

The  Salzborg  ohronider,  Kilian  Leib,  a  Bomanist^  gives 
details  of  the  perseontion.  He  tells  us  that  men,  women, 
and  young  maidens  suffered  death  by  fire,  beheading, 
and  drownings  not  only  nnoomplainin^y,  bat  with  solemn 
joy.  He  dwells  on  the  case  of  "a  beantiful  yonng  girl " 
of  sixteen,  whose  gentle  innooenoe  excited  universal 
compassion,  and  who  utterly  refused  to  recant  The 
executioner  pinned  her  hands  to  her  sides,  plunged  her 
head  downwards  into  a  horse  trough,  held  her  there  till 
she  was  suffocated,  and  then  took  her  body  away  to  bum 
it  The  ofildal  lists  show  that  the  victims  came  from  all 
dasses  in  society.  Noblemen,  girdle-makers,  wsllet-makfirs, 
shoemakers,  a  town  derk,  and  ex-priests. 

The  persecution  in  the  Tyrol  was  severe  and  thorough. 
A  large  number  of  the  miners  of  the  district  were  Ana- 
baptists, and  it  was  resolved  to  root  out  the  so-called 
heresy.  Descriptions  were  published  of  prominent 
Anabaptists,  who  wandered  from  place  to  place  en- 
couraging their  bretlnvn  to  steadfastnoRS.  "  One  iiauiL'il 
Mayerhofer  has  a  long  brown  beard  and  wears  a  grey 
soldier's  coat;  a  companion,  tall  and  pale,  wears  a  long 
black  coat  with  trimming;  a  third  is  shorter;  a  fourth, 
thin  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  is  known  as  a  cutler." 
Conrad  Braun,  an  assessor  to  the  im})orial  Cliamber  and 
ao  eye-witness  to  the  persecutions,  wrote, — "  I  have  seen 
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with  my  own  ejes  that  nothiDg  has  been  able  to  brbg 
back  the  Anabaptists  from  their  erron  or  to  make  them 
recant  The  hardest  imprisonment,  hmiger,  fire,  water,  the 
sword,  all  sorts  of  frigbtful  executions,  have  not  been  able 
to  shake  them.  I  have  secD  young  people,  men,  women,  go 
to  the  stake  singiug,  filled  with  joy ;  and  I  can  say  that  in 
the  coarse  of  my  whole  life  nothing  has  moved  me  mora"^ 
In  the  Tyrol  and  CKSrz  the  number  of  exeontkms  by  the 
year  1531  amounted  to  a  thonsand,  according  to  the 
chronicler  Kirchmayr.  Sebastian  Franck  reckons  the 
number  in  Enisheim,  within  the  government  of  Upper 
Austria,  at  six  hundred.  Seventy-three  martyrs  suffered 
in  Linz  within  six  weeks.  The  persecution  in  liavaria  was 
particularly  severe :  Duke  Willitiin  ordered  that  those  who 
recanted  were  to  be  behciided,  and  those  who  refused  were 
to  be  burned.  The  general  practice,  made  a  law  by 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  1529  (April  23rd),  was  that  only 
preachers,  baptizei"8,  Baptists  who  refused  to  recant,  and 
those  who  had  relapsed  after  recantation,  were  to  be 
punished  with  death.* 

In  these  bloody  persecutions,  which  raged  over  almost 
all  Europe,  most  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Anabaj (lists 
perished  ;  but  the  great  body  of  their  followers  were  neither 
intimidated  nor  disposed  to  abjure  their  teaching.  Per- 
secution did  not  come  unexpectedly.  No  one  was  admitted 
into  an  Anabaptist  community  without  being  warned  of  tbo 
prooable  fate  which  lay  before  him.  Baptism  was  a  vow 
that  he  would  be  constant  unto  death ;  the  "  breaking  of 
bread "  strengthened  his  faith  ;  the  sermon  was  full  of 
exhortations  to  endurance  unto  the  end.  Their  whole 
service  of  worship  was  a  preparation  for  and  an  expectation 
of  martyrdom. 

The  strain  of  Christian  song  seemed  to  rise  higher 
with  the  fires  of  persecution.    Most  of  the  Anabaptist 

*  The  history  of  the  persecution  in  the  Tyrol  is  to  be  found  in  J.  Loserth, 
Anabaptismus  in  Tirol ;  and  in  Kirchmayr,  DcnkwurdiykeiUn  teincr  ZeU^ 
1S19-^,  pt  i.  in  Fmte$  Mtnm  AnttHaoanm,  L  417-5S4. 

•Oonnliiu.  OetdtichU  de$  M&MUri9(Am  A^frMkn  (Ldpcig,  18561^  iL  68. 
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hymns  belong  to  the  time  when  their  sufferings  were 
greatest.  Some  are  simply  histories  of  a  martyrdom,  as 
of  Jorg  Wagner  at  Munich,  or  of  the  "Seven  Brethren  at 
Gemiind."  They  are  all  echoes  of  endurance  where  the 
notes  of  the  sob,  the  trust,  the  warning,  the  bosanna  of  a 
time  of  martyrdom,  blend  in  rough  heroic  strains.  They 
sing  of  Christ,  who  in  these  last  days  has  manifested 
Himself  that  the  pure  word  of  His  Gospel  may  Jigain 
run  through  the  earth  a«  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  ciivly 
Church.  They  tell  how  the  arch-enemy  of  souls  seeks  to 
protect  himself  against  the  advancing  host  of  Jesus  by 
exciting  bloody  persecutions.  They  utter  warnings  against 
false  prophets,  ravening  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who 
beeet  all  the  paths  of  life  leading  towards  the  true  fold, 
who  pour  forth  threats  and  corses  against  the  people  of 
God,  and  urge  on  the  rulers  of  this  world  to  torture  and 
to  slay.  They  depict  how  the  evil  world  storms  against 
the  true  Church,  shrieks  out  lies  against  the  true  foUowers 
of  JeeuSi  and  threatens  them  with  burnings  and  all 
manner  of  cruel  deaths.  They  mourn  that  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  are  slaughtered  like  sheep  who  b^ye  lost  their 
shepherd ;  that  they  wander  in  wildernesses  full  of  thorns 
that  tear ;  that  thej  baye  their  homes  like  the  night-birds 
among  the  difb  or  m  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  that  they 
are  snared  In  the  nets  of  the  fowler;  that  they  are 
hunted  with  hounds  like  the  bares.  Others,  mspired 
by  the  internal  hope  which  lives  undying  in  every 
CSiristoan  hearty  tell  how  Christ  the  Bridegroom  seeks  the 
love  of  the  soul  His  bride»  and  how  He  wins  her  to 
Himself  by  His  love-gifts  of  trial  and  of  sofifering,  till  at 
last  the  marriage  feast  is  held,  and  the  soul  becomes 
wholly  united  to  her  Lord.  The  thoughts  and  ^mues 
of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  Psalmist^  of  the 
hymns  d  the  Apocalypse,  which  have  fed  tiie  fears 
and  the  hopes  of  longing,  sufTering,  trusting  generations 
of  Chrtotian  people,  reappear  in  those  Anabaptist  hynms. 
Life  is  for  them  a  continuous  Holy  War,  a  Pilgrim's 
Progress  through  an  evil  world  full  of  snares,  of  dangei-s. 
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of  temptations,  until  at  last  the  weary  feet  tread  the 
DeleotaUe  Mountains,  the  Bi^er  of  Death  is  passed,  and 
the  open  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jenisalein  leoehre  the 
wayfaiw  who  has  persevered  to  the  end. 

These  poor  persecuted  people  naturally  sought  for 
some  citf  of  refuge,  *^  ft  munioipality  or  distriet  whero 
baptism  of  ofaildreii  was  not  enforced  under  penalties^  and' 
where  the  le-haptism  of  adults  was  not  punished  by  . 
imprisonment^  torture^  and  death.  For  a  time  they  found 
many  such  aB^um&  The  Anabaptists  were  for  the  most 
part  good  workmen,  and  patient  and  provident  eultivatora 
of  the  B0SI9  ready  to  pay  all  dues  but  the  unsariptural 
war-tax.  They  i^ere  a  souree  of  wealth  tft  w^j  ^^ 
landed  proprietor-TOO.jwgr'wtttejg  to  allow  ^lem  to  live 
their  lives peaoa  Moravia,  East  Friedand,  and, 
among  the  munioipalities,  Augsburg,  Worms,  and  Strass-  ' 
burg  gave  shelter  until  the  slow  determined  pressure  of  the 
hi|^ier  autiunities  of  the  Empire  oompdled  them  to  aot 
otherwisa  All  that  the  Anabap^sts  desired  was  to  be 
allowed  to  live  in  peace,  and  we  hear  of  no  great  disturb- 
ances caused  by  their  presence  in  any  of  these  **  cities  of 
refuge." 

This  brings  us  to  what  has  been  called  "  The  Kingdom 
of  God  in  Miinster,"  and  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Ana- 
baptists there — the  communism,  polygamy,  and  so  forth, 
which  are  described  iu  all  histories  of  the  timea 

Munster  was  the  capital  of  the  large  and  important 
ecclesiastical  principality  which  bears  the  same  name. 
The  bishop  was  a  Prince  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
rule.l  his  principality  with  all  the  rights  of  a  necular  prince. 
Clergy  filled  almost  all  the  important  posts  of  govern- 
meiil  ;  they  levied  taxes  on  imports  and  exports;  the  rich 
r.inonries  of  the  cathedral  were  reserved  for  the  sons  of 
the  landed  gentry ;  the  townspeople  had  no  share  in  the 
richer  benefices,  and  chafed  under  their  clerical  rulers. 
The  citizens  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  permanent  dis- 
affection, and  their  discontent  had  frequently  taken  the 
form  of  dvio  insurrectionsi    They  rose  in  1525,  in  1527 
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(in  which  year  the  iiaine  of  a  wealthy  burgher,  Bernard 
Sjiipperdoliing,  first  appears  as  a  leader  of  his  fellow- 
citizens),  and  in  1529,  the  dreadful  year  of  famine  and 
^agaa^  Many  have  been  disposed  to  see  in  these 
evMuUf,  anticipfttioiia  of  the  stmggle  which  followed ;  but 
nothing  in  the  aouxoee  warrants  the  conclusion.  They 
were  simply  examples  of  the  discontent  of  the  unprivileged 
classes  whioh  had  been  common  enough  in  Germany  for 
at  least  a  century. 

The  city  of  Miinster  had  been  slow  to  receive  the 
religious  Befonnation,  but  in  1529  the  people  began  to 
listen  to  the  preaching  of  an  obseure  young  chaplain 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St  Maurice*  built  outside  the 
walls  of  the  town.'  Bemhard  Bothmann  was  a  scholar, 
imbued  with  Humanist  culture,  gifted  with  the  pow«r  of 
dear  reasoning,  and  with'  natural  eloquence.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  early  been  attracted  by  the  teadiing  of 
Luther;'  but  while  he  dwelt  upon  justification  by  faith, 
his  sermons  were  full  of  that  sympathy  for  the  down- 
trodden toiling  masses  of  the  community  which  was  a 
permanent  note  in  all  Anabaptist  teaching.  His  sermons 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  townsfolk,  especially  by 
the  artisans;  who  streamed  out  of  the  gate  to  bear  the 

>  The  diaeue  wts  known  as  the  English  plague  or  the  twetting  liflkneti. 

It  is  thu-s  described  \jf  Hceker  {Bpidemiea  of  the  Middle  Ag$$t  p.  ISl): 
•*  It  was  violent  inflammatory  f^vor,  which,  aftpr  a  short  rii^nur,  prostrated 
the  powers  as  with  a  blow  ;  iin<i  amidst  painful  oppression  at  tlie  stoniach, 
headache,  and  lethargic  stupor,  suH'usod  the  whole  body  with  fwtid 
penpintioo.  All  this  took  place  within  the  oonne  of  n  ftw  boors,  and  the 
<  ri  is  w  as  alwayH  over  withiu  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night.  The  internal 
boat  that  the  patient  enfbred  was  intderable,  jet  every  telHgaraat  ma 
death. " 

'Bothmann  vaa  bom  et  Stadtlohn,  and  reoeivcd  the  rudiments  of 
edneation  in  the  village  sehool  there ;  a  reUtion  eent  him  to  the  Oymnaainm 

at  MUnster  ;  he  studied  attcnrardsat  Mainz,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  ;  lie  waa  made  chaplain  an  the  St.  Jtnnxioe  ohnroh  nt  Httnster 

about  1525. 

*  His  oonfbssion  of  Ihith,  published  in  Latin  and  Gennan  in  1682,  shows 
this.  I  know  it  only  by  the  summary  in  Detmer  {Btnhard  Rothmamn^ 
Miinster,  1^04,  pp.  41/.).  Detmer  says  that  he  knows  of  only  OOO ptintsd 
copy,  which  is  in  the  University  Libraiy  at  MUnster. 
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young  chaplain  of  St.  Maurice.  Was  he  not  one  of 
themselves,  the  son  of  a  poor  smith !  The  cathedral 
Canons,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  had  the 
oversight  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  grew  alarmed  at  his 
popularity.*  Their  opportunity  for  interference  came  when 
the  mob,  excited,  thej  said,  hj  Rothmann's  denunciations 
of  relic  and  image  worship,  profaned  the  altars,  tore  the 
pictores,  and  destroyed  the  decorations  in  St.  Maurice  on 
the  eve  of  Gkxxi  Friday,  1531.  Rothmann's  influence 
with  the  townsmen  might  have  enabled  him  to  defy  the 
Canons,  especially  as  the  Prince  Bishop,  Friedrich  von 
Wied,  showed  no  inclination  to  moleet  tiie  ohapUun,  and 
was  himself  suspected  of  Evangelical  qrmpathieBi  But 
he  quietly  left  the  town  and  spent  a  year  in  travelling. 
He  visited  Wittenberg,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Luther,  If  ehmchthon,  and  Bugenhagen ;  went  to  Marbuig, 
Speyer,  and  Sttassbuig.  At  Straasburg  he  bad  long 
intercourse  with  Gapito  and  with  Sohwenkfeld  the  Mystic, 
who  is  frequently  classed  with  the  Anabaptists.  An 
irresistible  impulse  seems  to  have  drawn  him  bsok  to 
Mtlnster,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  the 
church  of  St  Maurice  became  henceforth  the  centre  of  a 
movement  for  regions  Beformation;  the  preadhw  was 
supported  by  the  "  gilds "  of  artisans  and  by  most  of  the 
citizens,  among  whom  the  most  noted  was  Bemhard 
KnipperdoUing. 

An  energetic  protest  by  the  Canons  induced  the 
Bishop  to  inhibit  Rothniann  from  prciiching  in  St.  Maurice. 
He  continued  his  addresses  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
I^anibert  (Feb.  ISth,  1532),  and  a  few  duys  later  he  was 
J)1;i(  (m1  in  ])<)s.s<'.s.sion  of  the  church  itself.  St.  I^uibert's 
had  been  built  by  the  municii)ality,  and  was  the  pr<>i)erty 
of  the  town.  Rnthmann  was  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council  Evangelical  preacher  to  the  town,  and  was  given 
one  of  the  town's  "  ij;ild  "  houses  for  a  parsonage. 

Two  months  later  the  Bishop  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Duke  Erich  of  Brunswick-Crubenhagen. 
already  Bishop  of  Osnabrlick  and  Paderbom.    The  new 
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Bishop  determined  to  get  rid  of  Rothmann.  He  made 
representations  to  Hesse  and  Electoral  Saxony  and  other 
Evangelical  Powers,  and  persuaded  them  to  induce  the 
more  moderate  of  the  reforming  party  in  Munster  to 
abandon  Kothmaum;  and,  this  done,  the  preacher  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  city.  The  "gilds"  of  artisans 
r^sed  to  let  their  preacher  depart,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  KnipperdoUing,^  drafted  a  letter  to  the 
authorities  declaring  their  determination  to  retain  him  at 
all  h|»ard&  The  democracy  of  Miioster  and  the  religious 
movement  for  the  first  time  openly  combined  against  the 
authorities  of  the  dtj. 

While  things  were  at  this  pass,  the  Bishop  died  (May 
18th»  1532).  The  Chapter  elected  (June  1st)  Count  Franz 
von  Waldeok,  already  in  possession  of  Minden,  and  made 
Bishop  of  Osnabriiok  a  few  days  later  (June  llth>— a 
pluralist  of  the  first  rank.  The  reforming  party  in 
Hiinster  expeeted  the  wont  from  their  new  ruler.  A 
full  assembly  of  the  "  gilds  "  of  the  town  was  held,  and 
by  an  overwhelming  minority  the  members  pledged  them* 
selves  to  drfend  their  pastor  and  his  Cknpel  with  body 
and  goods  while  life  lasted.  A  oommittee  of  thirty-six 
burghers  was  elected  to  watch  the  course  of  events  and 
to  take  counsel  with  the  dvie  rulers  and  the  presidents  of 
the  "gilds."  Bothmann  published  <AesM  explaining  his 
teaehing,  and  challenging  objectors  to  a  pablie  disputa- 
tion. Public  meetings  were  held;  the  Town  Council 
was  formally  requested  to  hand  over  all  the  parochial 
churches  to  Evangelical  preachers ;  which  was  done — 
the  Cathedral  alone  remaining  for  Koman  Catholic 
worship. 

These  proceedings  produced  unavailincr  remonstrances 
from  the  Bishop.  The  noblcH  in  the  neighbourhood  tried 
to  interfere,  but  to  no  purpose.    In  October  (1532)  the 

*  BofiiMd  Xnipperdolling  or  KnipperdolUiMk  (both  tana  an  fboiid) 
WM  *  wealthy  cloth  merchant,  an  able  and  fervent  sfMtkw,  •  man  of 

Btron;;  convictions,  who  had  early  espou<!pd  the  people's  oaVM^  illd  bad 
become  the  trusted  leader  of  the  democracy  of  MUnster. 
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Biahop's  party  withm  the  town  b^n  to  take  aotioiL 
They  attempted  to  sequester  the  gooda  of  the  mm 
prominent  disaffected  oitizeos;  ohaiiis  were  placed  acron 
the  principal  streets  to  previeiifc  oommimioatkm  between 
the  diffiwent  quarters;  an  attempt  was  made  to  isolate 
the  town  itself.  Theae  thinga  meant  war.  The 
"gilda,''  always  a  military  organisation  in  mediaeval 
cities,  armed.  A  party  of  knights  sent  to  invade  the 
town  retired  hefore  the  armed  oitiaeDa  While  the 
Bishop  soo^t  to  strengthen  himself  byallianosa  and  to 
beguile  the  townsmen  by  negotiation,  a  thousand  armed 
burghers  marched  by  nig^it  to  the  little  township  of 
Telgte»  where  a  large  number  of  the  eoolesiastical.  and 
oscular  noblea  were  encamped,  surrounded  it^  captured 
the  Bishop's  partisans,  and  returned  to  hold  them  aa 
hostsges.  This  act  afforded  the  uooasion  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Philip  of  Hesse.  An  arrangement  waa  come 
to  by  which  Milnster  waa  declared  to  be  an  Svangelioal 
city  and  enrolled  within  the  Schmalkald  League.  The 
history  of  Milnster  up  to  this  time  (Feb.  14th,  1533) 
did  not  ditfer  from  that  of  many  towns  which  had 
adopted  the  Reformation.  Rothmann  had  been  the 
leader  in  Miinster,  like  Hreuz  iu  Hall,  Alber  in  ReutUngen, 
or  Ltichinann  at  Heilbrou. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  up  to  this  time  Rothmann 
was  a  Lutheran  in  his  teaching,  that  he  had  won  Miinster 
for  the  great  Lutheran  party,  and  that  his  future  aberra- 
tions from  the  Evangeliwil  theology  were  due  to  his  weakness 
before  the  Anabaptist  mob  who  later  invaded  the  city. 
This  seemfi  to  be  a  mere  assumption.  He  bad  certainly 
taught  justitication  by  faith  ;  but  that  did  not  make  him 
a  Lutheran.  The  dividing  line  between  the  various 
classes  of  objectors  to  the  Roman  Catholic  theology  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  drawn  at  the  meaning  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  especially  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  There 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  show  that  Rothmann  was 
ever  a  follower  of  Luther  in  his  theory  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
He  had  visited  Luther  and  Melanchtbon  during  his  year 
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of  absence  from  Miinster,  but  they  had  never  been  quite 
sure  of  him.  He  has  confessed  that  it  was  at  Strassburg 
and  not  at  Wittenberg  that  he  got  nio^t  help  lor  his 
future  work  and  received  it  from  Capito^  who  was  no 
Lutheran,  and  from  Schwenkleld,  who  was  an  Anabaptist 
Aiystic  It  was  Strassbur^  and  not  Wittenberg  that  he 
called  "  the  crown  of  all  Christian  cities  and  Churches  1 " 
In  bin  confession  of  faith  he  says  that  the  Mass  is  no 
sacrifice,  but  only  a  sign  of  the  true  Sacrifice ;  and  that 
the  Mass  and  the  Lord's  Supper  have  no  other  mMrnng 
than  to  xemind  us  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to.  awaken 
■m  onr  hearts  a  certainty  of  the  fteely  given  giaoe  of 
€k>d*  That  is  not  Lutheran  doctrine,  it  is  not  even 
Zwinglian ;  it  is  much  nearer  the  Anabaptist  It  is  also 
pretty  dear  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  "inner  light" 
in  the  sense  of  many  Anabaptists.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  if  Bothmann  was  not  an  Anabaptist  from  the 
beginning,  his  was  a  mind  prepared  to  accept  their  doctrines 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  clearly  presented  to  him. 
Heinrich  Boll,  a  fugitive  from  JiUioh  who  sought  refuge 
in  Miinster,  convinced  Bothmann  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
infant  baptism.  No  sooner  had  this  conviction  kad  hold 
on  him  than  he  refused  to  baptize  infants — ^for  Bothmann 
was  always  straightforward.  His  views  annoyed  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  citizens,  prominent  amoncr  whom 
was  Van  der  Wieck,  the  syndic  of  the  town.  These  men, 
all  Lutherans,  besieged  their  pastor  with  remonstrauccH, 
and  finally  brought  him  before  the  Town  Council.  The 
matter  came  to  a  head  on  Sept.  7th  (1533),  when 
Staprade,  the  assiaUmt  preacher  at  St.  I^uibert's,  refused 
to  l)aptize  the  children  of  two  Lutheran  members  of  the 
Town  Council  who  had  been  hrouglit  to  the  church  for 
the  purpose.  When  the  preachers  were  brought  before 
the  Council,  they  were  informed  tliat  such  things  would 
not  be  allowed.  Staprade,  tlie  chief  oftender  and  a 
non-burgher,  was  banished,  and  Rothmann  with  the  other 
clergy  who  agreed  with  him  were  threatened  with  the 
same  fate  if  they  persisted  in  declining  to  baptize  infanta. 
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They  refused  to  obey  the  Coimcil;  they  were  promptly 
deposed,  and  their  ohaxches  were  doaed  agaiiist-  them. 
But  the  maas  of  the  citizeiie  were  attached  to  Bothmalm, 
and  their  attitude  became  too  thzeateniog  to  the 
Magiatratee  to  maintain  their  uncompromiaing  position. 
Bothmann  waa  permitted  to  remain,  and  waa  allowed  to 
preach  in  the  Ohuroh  of  St  Servetina  The  Lntheran 
Magiatratea  brought  preachera  into  the  town  to  occupy 
the  other  placea  of  worahip. 

The  Magiatratea,  Van  der  Wieek  being  the  leading  spirit 
among  them,  reaolved  to  hold  a  public  diaputation  on  the 
aubjeot  of  Baptinn.  They  had  brou^t  to  Mlinater  the 
famoua  Humaniat,  Hermann  von  dem  Buache,  now  a  pro- 
feaaor  in  Marburg  and  a  distinguished  defender  of  the 
Lutheran  Beformation,  and  they  counted  on  his  known 
learning  and  eloquence  to  convince  their  fellow-citizens  that 
the  views  of  Rothmann  were  unscTiptiirul.  The  conferenco 
was  to  be  perfectly  free.  Eoman  Catholic  thet)logians  were 
invited,  and  took  part.  Kotlimann  appeared  to  defend  his 
petition.  The  invitations  had  been  Higned  not  only  by  the 
Magistrates,  but  by  the  heads  of  the  "  gilds  "  of  the  town.^ 
Van  der  Wieck  confessed  that  the  result  of  the  disputa- 
tion was  not  what  he  expected.  So  far  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  concerned,  Rothmann  appeared  to  have 
the  best  of  the  argument,  and  he  stood  higher  than  ever  in 
the  estimation  of  the  citizens,  Rothmann,  whose  whole 
career  shows  that  opposition  made  him  more  and  more 
advanced,  now  began  to  dwell  upon  the  wrongs  of  the 
commonalty  and  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  do  much  more 
for  their  poorer  brethren  than  they  did.  He  taught  by 
precept  as  well  as  example.  He  lived  an  openly  ascetic 
life,  that  he  might  abound  in  charity.  His  sermons  and 
his  life  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  rich  as  well  aa  on 
the  poor.  Creditors  forgave  debtors,  men  placed  sums  of 
money  in  the  handa  of  Bothmann  for  diatribution.  There 
waa  no  enloroed  communism,  but  the  eicample  of  the 

*  The  deteflfl  of  ihii  DispatatioB  hxn  beMi  pablidMd  fcj  IMiiMr  in  tb» 
MiMiM0$  d«r  Oommmim'QmatA^  (Btfliii,|1900),  is.  37S/. 
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primitive  Church  in  Jerusalem  was  followed  as  &r  as 
possible;  Among  these  thoroughgoing  followers  of 
Bothmann,  a  wealthy  ladj»  the  mother-in-law  of  Bernard 
Knipperdolling,  was  conspiooone. 

The  Magistrates  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  con- 
dition of  things.  They  knew  that  so  long  as  they  remained 
a  Lutheran  municipality,  even  nominally,  the  great  Lutheran 
Princes,  like  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
would  protect  them  against  their  Bomanist  Bishqp;  bat 
Lnthenne  and  BcnnaniafeB  alike  dialikad  and  distriuted 
AnabaptiatB,  and  the  imperial  edict  woaldBoiely  be  enforoed 
against  them  sooner  or  later.  Bothmann's  praaehing^ 
which  they  could  not  control,  and  the  power  he  exercised 
through  the  "  gilds,"  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain that  Mtlnster  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of 
Lutheran  dUea  On  the  other  hand,  the  news  that  Miinster 
had  practically  become  Anabaptist,  spread  far  and  wide 
among  these  persecuted  people,  who  began  to  think  that  it 
was  destined  to  be  a  conspicuons  city  of  refuge,  perhaps  the 
^n  or  New  Jerusalem  whose  establishment  Mdchior 
HofRnann  had  predicted.  They  gathered  from  all  parts 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  ctf  its  walla.  The 
great  majority  naturally  came  from  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  persecution  was  hottest  The  refugees  were 
almost  all  Melchwrites — ^men  who  looked  for  a  speedy 
termination  of  their  sutterings  in  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  majority  of  them 
were  Dutch  Melchioriies,  men  to  whom  freedom  was  a  tradi- 
tion, ready  to  fight  for  it,  disciples  of  Jan  Matthys,  who  had 
taught  them  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance 
so  universally  held  by  all  sections  of  the  earlier  Aua- 
baptista^  iiothmann  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
books  and  tracts  of  Hoffmann,  and  had  great  sympathy 
with  them.  He  as  well  as  the  Magistrates  foresaw  trouble 
for  himself  and  for  the  city.  He  went  the  length  of 
advising  friends  who  did  not  share  his  opinions  to  leave 
the  town;  for  himself,  his  manifest  duty  appeared  to  be 

^  Of.,  aboYt,  iL  285/. 
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to  risk  all  on  behalf  of  the  poor  people  whom  God  had 
given  into  his  hand. 

The  last  months  of  1532  saw  Rothmann  and  the 
Lutheran  Town  Council  facing  each  other  with  growing 
mutual  suspicion-  On  Dec,  8th,  a  journeyman  smith, 
Johann  Schroder,  hegan  preaching  Anabaptist  doctrines 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Lambert's,  and  challenged  the 
Lutheran  pastor,  Fabricius,  to  a  disputation.  This  was 
more  than  the  Town  Council  could  endure.  They  pro- 
hibited Rothmann  preaching,  and  decLired  that  they 
withdrew  their  protection — a  sentence  of  virtual  outlawry 
(Dec.  11th).  He  cahnly  told  the  messenger  of  the  Council 
that  he  depended  on  the  help  of  higher  powers  than  his 
masters,  and  preached  publicly  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Servatius.  Schroder  had  begun  to  preach  again,  and  was 
apprehended.  The  "  gild  "  of  the  smiths  rose,  and,  headed 
by  their  officials,  forced  the  Council  to  release  their 
comrade.  The  Anabaptista  and  Rothmann  had  won  a 
DOtable  triumph,  which  wa.s  soon  widely  knowa  Baniahed 
Anabaptist  pastors  returned  to  the  town. 

Events  marched  quickly  thereafter.  BarthoIomaeoB 
Boekbinder  and  Willem  de  Kuiper,  sent  by  Jan  Matthys, 
a]>peared  in  Mtuuter  (Jan.  5th,  1533).  We  can  inf^r 
what  their  message  was  from  what  followed.  Bothmann 
denounced  the  ConneQ  and  its  Lutheran  preachera  Biota 
were  the  oonaequenea,  many  of  the  riotera  being  women, 
among  whom  the  nuns  of  the  Uberwasser  convent  were 
conspicuous.  It  was  declared  that  all  believers  ought  to 
be  lebaptixed,  and  that  a  liat  of  the  faithful  ought  to 
be  made.  The  document  contained  fourteen  hundred 
namee  within  eight  daya.  The  mass  of  the  people 
enthuaiaBtically  believed  in  the  near  approach  of  the  Day 
of  the  Lord. 

Soon  afterwards  (Jan.  13th,  1533),  Jan  Bockelson 
(John  of  Leyden)  entered  the  town.  He  was  the  favourite 
disciple  and  aUer  ego  of  Jan  Matthya  He  brought  with 
him  the  famoua  Twenty-one  Artidea,  and  called  upon  tiie 
faithfnl  to  unite  themaelvea  into  a  compact  oiganiaatinii 
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plfldg^  to  earry  tiiem  oat  He  was  reoeivod  with 
ODthiuiasiiL 

Hie  Council,  feeling  their  helpleaaness,  ixppealed  to 
the  Bishop,  who  contented  himaelf  with  ordering  them 
to  execute  the  imperial  mandate  against  Anabaptists. 
He  was  as  much  incensed  against  the  Lutherans  as 

Against  the  Anabaptists,  and  hoped  that  the  two  parties 
would  destroy  themselves.  Within  the  town,  Anabaptists 
fought  with  the  combined  Evangelicals  and  Romanists, 
and  on  two  occasions  the  tumults  were  succeeded  by 
truces  which  guaranteed  full  liberty  of  worship  to  nil 
persons  (Jan.  28th  and  Feb.  9th).  Then  the  Council 
abandoned  the  struggle.  The  principal  Burgomaster, 
Tylbeck,  was  baptized,  and  Van  der  Wieck,  with  many  of 
the  principal  citizens,  left  the  town.  Van  der  Wieck 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  who  slaughtered  him 
barbarously. 

A  new  Council,  entirely  Anabaptist,  was  elected,  with 
Bernard  Knippcrdolling  and  Gerhard  Kibbenbroick,  a 
leading  merchant,  as  Burgomasters  (Feb.  28th).  The 
complete  rule  of  the  Anabaptists  had  begun.  This  date 
also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  investment  of  the  city  by 
the  Bishop's  troopa  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  as  it 
frequently  is,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  Anabaptist 
domination  in  Mttnster  the  town  was  undergoing  the 
perils  of  a  siege,  and  that  military  considerations  had  to 
be  largely  kept  in  mind.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
during  its  existenoe  the  Bishop's  troops  were  murdering 
in  cold  blood  eveiy  Anabaptist  thej  ooold  laj  their 
hands  on. 

Jan  Mattfays  fdmself  bad  oome  to  Iffttnater  some  time 
in  Febroaiy,  uged  thereto  by  a  letter  from  Bookelson, 
and  the  citiiens  had  become  accustomed  to  see  the  long 
lean  figure  of  the  prophet*  with  his  pieroiog  e^  and 
flowing  black  beard,  pass  to  and  fro  in  thdr  streets.  They 
bad  learned  to  hang  breathless  on  his  words  as  his  sonorous 
Toioe  T^ieated  the  message  which  the  Lord  had  given 
him  to  utter,  or  described  the  visions  which  had  been 
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vouchsafed  to  him.  When  an  Anabaptist  Coonoil  mled 
the  oitj  they  were  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  piophet 
His  reign  was  biief,  but  while  it  lasted  he  issued  oommaiid 
after  command. 

Separation  from  the  world  was  one  of  the  ideas  ho 
dwelt  upon  in  his  addressee ;  and  to  him  this  meant  that 
no  tmbelievers,  no  unbaptized,  oould  remain  within  the 
wiUb  of  an  Anabaptist  eitj.  The  oommand  went  forth 
that  all  adults  most  be  baptized  or  leave  the  town.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  that,  with  the  great  likelihood  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop's  soldiers  as  soon  as 
they  got  beyond  the  walls,  the  great  msjorily  of  those 
who  had  not  yet  received  the  seal  of  the  new  oommunion 
submitted  to  the  oeremony.  Th^  were  maiohed  to  the 
market-place,  where  they  found  "three  or  more"  Ana- 
baptist preachers,  each  with  a  great  vessel  full  of  water 
before  them.  The  neophytes  knelt  down,  received  the  usual 
admonition,  and  a  dish  of  water  was  thrioe  emptied  on 
their  heads  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Qhost  This  done,  they  went  to  the  Burgomaster^s 
house  and  had  their  names  entered  on  the  rolL^ 

It  was  also  by  Matthys'  orders  that  what  is  called 
the  communism  of  Miinster  was  begun.  The  duty  of 
systematic  and  brotherly  charity  had  from  the  first  been 
an  outstanding  one  among  the  Anabaptists.  Like  all 
other  principles  which  find  immediate  outcome  in  action, 
this  one  of  brotherly  love  had  found  many  ways  of  taking 
actual  shape.  In  a  few  of  the  smaller  sections  of  the 
brethren  it  had  appeared  in  the  form  of  communism  so 
far  as  food  and  raiment  went.  In  some  of  the  communities 
in  Moravia  the  Brethren  subscribed  to  a  common  fund  out 
of  which  common  meals  were  provided ;  and  these  pay- 
ments were  compulsory.  We  have  seen  how  Rothmann's 
sermons  had  produced  an  extraordinary  outburst  of  bene- 
volence in  Miinster  before  the  coming  of  the  prophets. 

»  MHiUr  Etitvritk  GrtM^M  BtriOd  tm  der  WitdeHmtfe  4n  MUmdmr, 
90  (edited  by  Corneliw  tar  DU  MUAIatmttttH  dm  MAwM  MOmkr, 
vol.  IL,  Mttnater,  1863). 
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It  does  not  appear  that  MatthyB*  oommands  went  farther 
than  the  exhortations  of  Sothmann.  Mlinster  was  a 
beleaguered  city.  When  the  siege  began  it  oontatned 
about  seventeen  hundred  men,  between  five  and  six 
thousand  women,  besides  thonsands  of  ehildren.  The 
kfgest  piuportion  of  these  were  refugees.  It  is  evident 
that  numbers  oould  not  support  themselves,  but  were 
absoluteljr  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  their  neighboura 
The  preachers  invited  the  faithful  to  give  up  their  money, 
and  what  provisions  they  oould  spare  to  feed  the  poverty 
striken.  Large  numbers  thus  appealed  to  hrought  all 
their  portable  property ;  others  gave  part ;  some  refused, 
and  were  denounoed  publicly.  The  provisions  stored  in 
the  monasteries  or  in  private  houses  abandoned  by  their 
proprietoi-s — were  taken  for  the  common  good.  When  the 
siege  had  lasted  long,  and  the  enemy  were  deliberately 
starving  the  inhabitiints  into  surrender,  the  commuiiisiu 
in  food  became  stricter,  as  is  the  case  in  any  beleaguered 
fortress.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  institute  a 
thoroughgoing  communism.  What  existeil  at  first  was 
simply  an  abundant  Christian  charity  enforced  by  public 
opinion,^  and  hitterly  a  reciuisitiouing  of  everything  that 
could  be  used  to  support  the  whole  population  of  a 
besieged  city. 

Jan  Matthys  did  not  long  survive  his  coming  to 
Miinster.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  April,  as  he  sat 
at  supper  in  a  friend's  house,  he  was  observed  to  spend 
long  minutes  in  bromling.  At  last,  sighing  heavily,  he 
was  heard  to  ejaculate,  '*  Loved  Father,  not  my  will  but 
Thine  be  done."  He  rose  quietly  from  his  seat,  shook 
hands  with  all  his  companions,  solemnly  kissed  each  one ; 
then  left  the  house  in  silence,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
Next  day  with  about  twenty  companions  he  went  out  by 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  fell  fiercely  on  the  enemy, 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  leoeived  his  death-stroke. 

» Ot  Dk  MmderlmHU  ApOo^te,  printad  by  OmiMUiH  in  liia  ArMUi  ilfr 

Augenzeugfn  iiher  das  vu'in^risdu  ff'uiiHS^/knwkk,  467  (O0$Bhi€kU' 
fiMtfm  dea  £i$lkuma  Jiikuier,  toL  ii.). 
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A  roli^ioiHi  enthnaurt  and  4  aingiilarly  stnightlorwaid 

and  coiirageouB  man  I 

His  death  depressed  the  defenders  of  Munster  greatly ; 
but  they  were  rallied  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Jan 
Bockelson,  the  favourite  disciple  of  the  dead  prophet  It 
was  under  the  leadership  of  Bookelson — Jan  of  Leyden  he 
was  called — that  the  Town  CounoU  of  Munster  was 
abolished;  that  twelve  elders  were  choeen  to  rule  the 
people;  that  Jan  himself  became  king,  and  had  his 
Court;  that  the  did  miracle  plays  were  revived,  etc. 
The  only  one  of  tiie  many  actions  of  this  highly  talented 
and  eloquent  young  Dutchman  which  need  ooncem  us 
was  the  institatlon  of  polygamy,  lor  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  almost  solely  lesponBible. 

Polygamy  is  the  one  dark  stain  on  the  Anabi^vtists 
of  Mtknster,  and  one  that  is  ineflbceabla  Not  mmatuially, 
yet  quite  unjustly,  the  fsct  of  its  institution  has  been 
used  continually  to  Uaoken  the  character  of  the  whole 
movement  It  was  an  episode,  a  lamentable  on^,  in  the 
history  of  Anabaptism  in  Mttnster;  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  brettixen  outside  the  town.  The  whole 
question  presents  difficulties  which,  with  our  present 
information,  cannot  be  removed.  That  men  whoee  whole 
past  lives  had  been  examples  of  the  most  correct  moral 
behaviour,  and  iriio  bad  been  influenced  by  deep  and 
earnest  religious  leslingiB,  should  suddenly  (for  it  was 
sudden)  have  given  the  lie  to  tiieir  own  previous  teaching 
and  to  the  tenets  of  every  separate  section  of  Anabaptism, 
that  they  should  have  sullied  the  last  few  months  of  an 
heroic  and  desperate  defence  within  a  doomed  city  by  the 
institution  of  polygamy,  is  an  iusuluble  j)uzzle.^  ' 

We  are  uot  now  dependent  for  our  knowledge  of 

'  By  far  the  beet  and  most  impartial  discussion  of  the  inatitntion  of 
polygamy  in  Miinster — one  that  is  baaed  on  the  very  Avidest  examination 
of  contemporary  documentary  evidence — is  that  of  Dr.  Detmer,  Ueber  die 

icdhrtnd  der  Tiiuferherraehaft  (Miinster,  1904).  It  forma  the  thizd  of  his 
Bihkr  aus  den  rdigUtm  mni  KtiaUn  Unruhem  ui  MMmtkr  Mtftrawd  dt§  16, 
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the  Anabaptist  movement  on  the  writings  of  embittered 
opponmtB,  or  upon  such  tainted  sources  as  confessions  of 
martyrs  wnmg  from  them  imder  torture.  The  diligence 
of  arcbseologists  has  exhumed  a  long  list  of  writings  of 
the  leaders  in  the  xismg.  They  give  us  trustworthy 
accounts  of  the  opinions  and  teachings  of  almost  every 
sect  classed  under  the  common  name.  We  know  what 
thej  thought  about  all  the  more  important  matters  which 
were  in  controvenj  during  the  sixteenth  century — what 
thej  taught  about  Free  Will,  Original  Sin,  Justification, 
the  Ttinitj»  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  so  on.  We  have 
dear  glimpses  of  the  kind  of  lives  they  led — a  genuinely 
pious,  self-denying,  Christian  walk  and  conversation.  Their 
teaching  was  often  at  wianoe  with  the  Bonuinist  and 
the  Lutheran  doctrinal  confessions ;  but  they  never  varied 
from  the  moral  life  which  all  Christians  are  called  upon 
to  live.  Their  writings  seldom  refer  to  maxriage;  but 
when  they  do  it  is  always  to  bear  witness  to  the  universal 
and  deeply  rooted  Christian  sentiment  that  marriage  ia  a 
sacred  and  unbreakable  union  of  one  man  with  one 
woman.  Kay  more,  one  document  has  descended  to  us 
which  bears  testimony  to  the  twwihing  of  the  Anabaptists 
within  the  beleaguered  city  only  a  hw  weeks  before  the 
proclamation  of  polygamy.  It  k  entitled  Bekejiionss  de$ 
globem  vnd  Ubem  der  gemein  Cride  zn  Motuterf  and  was 
meant  to  be  an  answer  to  calumnies  (nroulated  by  their 
enemiea  It  contains  a  paragraph  on  Marriage  which  is 
a  dear  and  distinct  assertion  that  the  only  Christian 
marriage  is  the  unbreakable  union  of  one  man  with  one 
woman.* 

^  The  tnot  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  Oomflliiii,  StHekb  Ar  Aitifenzeuffm  iUtt 
dm  mUtuieri$ehe  fViedertau/erreieh,  which  forma  the  SBOond  volnme  of 

IHe  Orsrhichfsqn-ellm  d^s  Bi^huim  Mtin^er{pp.  446 jf.)- 

*  "  Die  elie,  sagen  wir  und  halten  mit  der  Schrift,  das  sie  ist  eina  mans 
ond  weiiw  vorgaderuug  und  vorpflichtong  in  dem  Herrn  .  .  .  Got  hot  den 
menchen  von  snbiick  geaobftfliRi,  eln  buui  and  ivtCp  halt  Br  do  g«oeh«fRni, 
di  pt  idc  in  den  heiligen  estant  (eliMtet)  voreiniget,  dos  di  peide  zwu  sellen 
iin<l  r>iii  ileische  solen  sein.  Und  BMg>  aIm  koin  menaohe  toheiden  aeloh* 
vuiciiiiguiig  "  (pp.  467,  468}. 
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It  is  true  that  the  Anabaptist  thought  of  "  sepatitioii " 
when  carried  <mt  in  its  most  extreme  way  and  to  its 
utmost  logical  consequences,  struck  a  blow  at  the  sanctity 
of  the  maniage  tie.  All  taught  that  the  believer,"  i«. 
he  or  she  who  had  been  tebaptized,  ought  to  keep 
themselves  separate  ftom  the  "  world,"  ic  those  who  had 
not  submitted  to  rebaptism;  and  in  the  more  extreme 
sects  it  was  alleged  that  this  meant  that  spouses  ought 
not  to  cohabit  with  "unbelieving"  partners.  This  was 
held  and  practised  among  the  MelchioriUs,  and  was  stated 
in  its  extremest  form  in  the  Twenty-ooe  Rules  sent  to 
Miinster  by  Jan  Matthys  by  the  hand  of  Bockelson.  They 
contained  two  prescriptions — one  for  the  unmarried, 
which  exhorted  them  only  to  marry  in  the  Lord  ;  another 
for  the  married,  which  implies  that  marriage  contracted 
between  husband  and  wife  before  rebaptism  ought  to  be 
repeated.  This  meant  that  marriages  contracted  by 
persons  yet  "  in  the  world  "  were  not  valid,  and,  of  course, 
destroyed  the  sanctity  of  all  marriages  outside  the  circle 
of  the  brethren.  But  when  a  Melchiorite  at  Strassburg, 
Klaus  Frey,  whose  wife  was  not  an  Anabaptist,  carrie<] 
out  the  principle  to  its  logical  consequences  and  married 
an  Anabaptist  woman,  bis  **  unbelieving  "  wife  being  alive, 
he  was  promptly  excommunicated. 

When  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  the  various 
sources  is  combined,  what  took  place  in  Miinster  seems  to 
have  been  as  follows.  Sometime  in  July  (1534),  John 
Bockelson  summoned  the  preachers,  Rothmann  at  their 
head,  and  the  twelve  elders  to  meet  hi  m  in  the  RntJtfiiia. 
There  he  projxjunded  to  them  his  proposal  to  inaugurate 
polygamy,  and  argued  the  matter  with  them  for  eight 
successive  days.  We  are  told  that  Rothmann  and  Uie 
preachers  opposed  the  scheme  in  a  determined  manner. 
The  aiguments  used  by  the  prophet — arguments  of  the 
flimsiest  natui6>«-ii«?a  also  been  recorded.  He  dwelt  on 
the  necessity  of  accepting  certain  biblical  expressions  in 
their  most  literal  ssose,  Mid  in  living  them  their  widest 
application.  He  insisted  especially  on  the  ooamand  of 
3o** 
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God,  Be  fruUful,  and  mulUplif,  and  rtphnisk  the  tarih; 
he  broii^t  forward  tbe  example  of  the  patriardis  and 

other  examples  of  polygamy  from  the  Old  Testament ;  he 
went  the  length  of  saying  that  when  St  Paul  insisted 
that  bishops  must  be  husbands  of  one  wife,  the  phrase 
implied  that  all  who  were  not  bishops  were  free  to  take 
more  than  one ;  he  dwelt  on  the  special  conditions  existing 
among  the  population  within  the  town, — the  number  of 
male  refugees,  either  unmarried  or  who  had  left  their 
wives  l>ehind  them  in  the  places  from  which  they  had  fled ; 
the  disproportionate  number  of  women  (more  than  tliree 
women  for  every  man), — and  the  difficulties  thereby 
created  to  prevent  them  from  obeying  the  coiniiiHiid  of 
God  to  be  fruitful  and  increase;  and  he  urged  that  in 
their  present  condition  the  command  of  God  could  only 
be  obeyed  by  means  of  polygamy. 

In  the  end  he  brought  preachers  and  elders  round  to 
his  opinion ;  and  in  spite  of  opportunities  given  them  for 
revolt,  they  remained  steadfast  to  it  They  preached  upon 
its  advantages  for  three  days  to  the  jieople  in  the  Cathedral 
square ;  and  it  was  Rothmann  who  proclaimed  the  decree 
commanding  polygamy  to  the  people.  How  were  the 
preachers  persuaded  to  forego  their  op|X)sition  ?  What 
one  of  the  threatibare  arguments  used  by  the  prophet 
convinced  them  ?  Had  he  proclaimed  polygamy  as  a 
divine  coniiiiand  received  by  him  as  a  prophet,  we  might 
imagine  the  preachers  and  people,  such  was  the  exalted 
Ftiite  of  their  minds,  receiving  it  with  reverence ;  hut  the 
prophet  did  not  announce  that  he  had  received  any  such 
message.  He  relied  solely  upon  his  argument<^.  They 
did  not  convince  all  the  people.  The  proclamation  of 
polygamy  awoke  violent  protests  upon  the  part  of  the 
native  townsmen,  who,  headed  by  a  "  master-smith  "  named 
MoUenbecke,  felt  that  they  would  rather  hand  over  the 
caty  to  the  Bishop's  forces  than  live  in  a  polygamist 
society,  and  the  revolt  was  almost  successful ;  but  tbe 
preachers  stood  firm  in  their  support  of  the  prophet 
and  of  his  polygamy;  and  it  was  the  women  who  were 
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mainly  instnimeiital  in  causing^  the  revolt  to  be  a 
failure. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  Roth- 
mann's  Eestitution,^  which  defends  the  introduction  of  the 
new  marriage  laws,  the  preachere  seem  to  have  been  most 
impressed  by  the  argument  which  dwelt  on  the  condition 
of  the  city — the  large  proportion  of  men  whose  wives 
were  in  the  towns  they  had  abandoned  to  take  refuge  in 
Miinster,  and  the  great  multitude  of  women.  It  is  just 
possible  that  it  was  this  economic  argument  that  affected 
both  them  and  the  prophet  himself.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  such  writers  as  Kautsky,  Belfort  Bax,  and 
Heath.  The  exphmation  ie  oonfirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  decree  was  more  than  a  proclamation  of  polygamy. 
It  provided  that  all  marriageable  men  must  take  wives, 
and  that  all  women  must  be  under  the  care  of  a  husband. 
The  laws  against  sexual  irregularity  were  as  strong 
during  the  reign  of  polygamy  as  before  its  introduotion. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  said  against  it,  that  the  town  of 
MUnster,  notwithstanding  its  abnormal  conditions,  was 
angularly  pure  in  life,  and  that  polygamy,  so  far  from 
improving  the  moral  condition,  made  it  distinctly  worse. 

Detmer,  whose  opinioDS  are  always  worthy  of  respect, 
helievBB  than  Jan  of  Leyden  had  fsUen  violently  in  love 
with  the  young,  heautifol,  and  intellectual  Divara,  the 
widow  of  Jan  liatthys,  and  that,-  as  he  could  not  marry 
her  apart  bom  polygamy,  he  persuaded  hia  preachers 
and  elders  to  consent  to  hia  proposals.  His  wonderful 
magnetic  influence  overbore  their  better  Judgment 

What  is  evident  is  that  the  decree  of  polyguuy  was 
suddenly  oonoeived  and  forced  upon  the  people.  If  Jan 
of  Leyden*  took-  no  share  in  its  proclamation,  he  set  the 

'  The  Restitution,  written  by  RothinaTin  and  Kloprya  in  conjunction 
with  Jan  of  Leyden  and  the  elders,  is  published  in  Boaterwek,  LiUratur 
m»d  Oemikkhtt  dtr  WieitrUbi^(fr ;  muilags  and  poljgmy  tn  tMated  in 

aectious  14-16. 

*  Jail  H<x  kpl«on,  commonly  called  Jan  Tan  Ij^yden,  was  the  illegitimate 
•on  of  a  village  magiatrate,  and  was  born  near  Leyden  in  1510.  After  a 
brief  time  of  adnoetion  ftt  a  village  school  bo  wm  appmitloecl  to  •  teilor, 
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people  an  example  of  obedience.    He  promptly  married 

Divara  as  soon  as  it  was  lawful  to  do  so.  He  used  the 
ordinance  to  strengthen  his  position.  His  other  wives — 
he  had  sixteen  in  all — were  the  daughters  or  near  relations 
of  the  leaders  in  Miinster.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  his  own  character  deteriorated  rapidly  under  the  new 
conditions  of  life. 

The  siege  of  Miinster  went  on  during  all  these 
months.  The  Bishop's  soldiers  attempted  several  a.s.sanlts, 
and  were  always  beaten  back.  They  seem  latterly  to 
have  relied  on  the  power  of  hunger.  The  sulferings  of 
the  citizens  during  the  later  weeks  were  terrible.  At 
length  Heinrich  Gresbeck,  deserting  to  the  besiegers'  camp, 
ofiered  to  betray  the  city  to  its  enemies.  He  showed 
them,  by  plans  and  models  in  clay,  how  to  get  through  the 
defences,  and  himself  prepared  the  way  for  the  Bishop's 
soldiers  to  enter.  The  Anabaptists  gathered  for  one  last 
desperate  defence  in  the  market-place,  under  the  leadership 
of  Bernard  KnipperdoUing  and  Bernard  Krechting,  with 
Rothmann  by  their  side.  When  the  band  was  reduced  to 
three  hundred  men,  they  capitulated  on  promise  of  safe- 
conduct  to  leave  the  town.  It  is  needless  to  sav  that  the 
bargain  was  not  kept.  Bothmann  was  believed  to  have 
perished  in  the  market-place.  The  city  was  given  over 
to  pillage,  and  the  streets  were  soon  strewn  with  dead 
bodies.  Then  a  court  was  estobliahed  to  try  the  Ana- 
baptist priflonen.    The  first  womaii  to  aiiflbr  was  the 

and  in  his  leisure  hours  fliligentlj  educated  himself.  He  travelled  more 
widely  than  artisana  usually  did  during  their  year  of  wandering — riutiug 
Bngbnd  m  w«U  m  moat  parli  of  Fltiidon.  On  lib  nturo  home  he 
married  the  widow  of  a  shipmaster,  and  started  business  as  a  merchant. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  literary  "gilds"  of  his  town,  and  had 
a  local  fame  as  a  poet  and  an  actor.  His  conversion  through  Jan  Matthys 
changed  his  whole  life ;  there  is  not  the  slighteat  reaaon  to  suppose  that  he 
was  not  an  eamsst  and  honast  adluNiit  of  fhs  Anahaptiit  dooMnes  as 
tanght  by  Matthys.  He  is  described  as  strildngly  handsome,  with  a  fiat 
snnoroos  voice.  He  had  remarkable  powers  of  organisation.  His  whote 
brief  lifio  reveals  liim  to  be  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  was  barelj 
tiranty-flfv  iihui  ha  was  tofftaiad  to  death  by  the  BUkop  of  Mtbislar  after 
the  oaiitim  oftha  town. 
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fair  young  Divara.  She  steadfaKtly  refused  to  abjure,  and 
met  her  fate  in  her  own  queenly  way.  No  man  who  had 
been  in  any  way  prominent  during  the  siege  was  allowed 
to  escape  death.  Jan  Bockelson,  Bernard  Knipperdolling, 
and  Bernard  Krechting  were  reserved  to  suffer  the  most 
terrible  tortures  that  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  mediaeval 
executioners  could  devise.  It  was  long  believed  that 
Eothniann  had  escaped,  and  that  he  had  got  away  to 
Rostock  or  to  Liibeck ;  more  than  one  person  was  arrested 
on  the  suspicion  of  l)eing  the  fanunis  preacher  of  MiiiLstcr 
—"a  short,  dark  man,  with  straight  brown  hair/'  waa  his 
ciescription  in  the  Lubeck  handbills. 

The  horrible  fate  of  Mlinster  did  not  destroy  the 
indomitable  Anabaptists.  Menno  Simons  (b.  1496  or 
1505  at  Witmarsum,  a  villacre  near  Franecker),  "a  man  of 
integrity,  mild,  accommodating,  patient  of  injuries,  and  so 
ardent  in  his  piety  as  to  exemplify  in  his  own  life  the 
precepts  he  gave  to  others,"  spent  twenty-five  lalwrious 
years  in  visiting  the  scattered  Anabaptist  communities 
and  uniting  them  in  a  simple  brotherly  association.  He 
.purged  their  minds  of  the  apocalyptic  fancies  taught  by 
many  of  their  later  leaders  under  the  influence  of  persecu- 
tion, inculcated  the  old  ideas  of  non-resistwce,  of  the  evils 
of  State  control  over  the  Church,  of  the  need  of  personal 
oonversion,  and  of  adult  baptism  as  its  sign  and  seal. 
From  his  labonxB  have  come  all  the  modem  Baptist 
Ohurobee. 
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SOCINIANISIL^ 

The  lathen  of  the  Socinian  Church  were  the  two  Sozzini, 
unde  and  nepihew,  Lelio  and  Fausto,  both  nativee  of  the 
town  of  Siena. 

The  uncle,  Lelio  Sozzini  (b.  1525),  was  hj  profession 
a  lawyer.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  moral  life,  a 
Humanist  by  training,  a  student  of  the  classics  and  also 
of  theology.  He  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  the  Romish  Churoh,  and  early  began  to 
entertain  grave  doubte  about  some  of  its  leading  doctrinal 
positionsL  He  communicated  his  views  to  a  select  circle 
of  friends,  yotwitbstanding  the  praoautioiis  he  had  taken, 
he  became  suspected.  Oardinal  Garafih  had  persuaded 
Pope  Baul  IIL  to  consent  to  the  reovguiisation  of  the 
Inquisition  in  1542,  and  Italy  soon  became  a  very  unsafe 
place  for  any  suspected  person.  Lelio  left  Siena  in 
1547,  and  sfeat  the  remaining  portion  of  his  life  in 
travelling  in  those  lands  whioh  had  accepted  the  Lutheran 
or  the  Befoimed  f^th.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  aU 
the  leading  Ftotestant  theologians,  including  Melanchthon 
and  CSalvin.   He  kept  up  an  extensive  coneepondence 

^  SouBCis :  BiblioOuea  Frairum  Pohmnm  (Amatadam,  1666)  L  iL 

Batemfiem  Catrrh ixm  (London,  1818). 

Later  Books  :  Fock,  Dtr  Socinianiitrnus  nock  seiner  StrUung  in  der 
OtmminUnlwicklung  des  ckritUichen  Oeisles,  nach  aeinem  hittoriKhen 
Vmiamf  «Mii  Mdk  mAmm  LM&§iiff  darfuMIt  <Kfd,  I9it)  i  A  Rilaold, 
Jahrbucher  f.  deutsehe  TheologU,  xiiL  268/.,  288/.  ;  A  critical  History^ 
the  Chris/inn  Doe/riiie  of  Justification  aiul  Reconciliation  (Edinburgh, 
1872) ;  Dilthey,  Archiv  f.  Qtschichtc  d.  J'hiloi,  fL  ;  UAroAck,  Hidory 
ef  Do<jiiia,  vU.  118/.  (London,  1809). 
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vni/h  tiiem,  representiiig  his  own  personal  theological 
opiiiions  in  the  form  of  questions  which  he  deaired  to 
have  solved  for  him.  From  Calvin's  letters  we  oan 
learn  that  the  great  theologian  had  grave  doubts  about 
the  moral  earnestness  of  his  Italian  correspondent,  and 
repeatedly  warned  him  that  he  was  losing  hold  on  the 
saving  facts  of  heart  religion. 

All  the  while  Sozsdni  seems  to  have  made  up -his  mind 
aheadj  on  all  the  topics  introduced  into  his  oonespond- 
ence»  and  to  have  been  oommunioating  his  views,  on  pledge, 
of  secrecj,  to  the  small  communities  of  Italian  refugees  who 
were  settled  in  Switserland  He  can  scaioeljf  be  blamed 
for  this  secretiveness;  toleration,  as  tiie  sad  example  of 
the  burning  of  Servede  had  shown,  was  not  recognised  to 
be  a  Christian  principle  among  the  Churches  of  the 
Beformation.  Ldiio  died  at  Zurich  in  1562  without 
having  published  his  opinions*  and  without  his  neighbours 
and  hosts  being  aware  of  his  real  theological  position. 

He  bequeathed  all  his  property,  including  his  books 
and  his  manuscripts,  to  his  nephew,  Fausto,  who  had 
remained  at  Siena.  This  nephew  was  the  founder  of 
the  Sodnian  Church. 

Eausto  Sozzini  (h  1539)  was,  like  his  undci  a  man 
<rf  irreproachable  life,  a  lawyer,  a  diligent  and  earnest 
student^  fond  of  theology,  and  of  great  force  of  character. 
How  early  he  had  come  to  think  as  his  uncle  had  done, 
is  unknown.  Beport  affirms  that  after  he  had  received 
his  uncle's  books  and  papers,  and  had  given  sufficient 
time  to  their  study,  he  left  Italy,  visited  the  places  where 
T^lio  had  gathered  small  companies  of  secret  syuipathisei-s, 
to  confirm  them  in  the  faith.  His  uncle  had  visited 
Toland  twice,  and  Fausto  went  there  in  1579.  He  found 
that  the  anti-Trinitarians  there  had  no  need  to  conceal 
their  opinions.  The  Transylvanian  Prince,  Stephen  B.lthory, 
protected  them,  and  they  had  in  the  town  of  Krakau  their 
own  church,  school,  and  printing-press,  liut  the  sect  as  a 
whole  was  torn  by  inteiual  divisions.  Fausto  bent  his 
whole  energies  to  overcome  these  ditlercuces. 
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Before  his  arrival  in  Poland  he  had  published  two 
books,  which  are  interesting  because  they  show  the  path- 
way by  which  Fausto  arrived  at  his  theological  conclusions. 
He  started  not  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  or  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  but  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
— a  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  .the  whole  Socinian 
system  of  theology  is  cxaniinod. 

He  believed  tliat  the  real  cause  of  the  divisions  which 
wasted  the  sect  was  that  the  Polish  Unitarians  were 
largely  Anabaptists.  They  insisted  that  no  one  could  be 
a  recognised  member  of  the  community  unless  he  was 
rebaptized.  They  refused  to  enroll  Fauato  Sozzini  himseUt 
and  excluded  him  from  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
because  he  would  not  submit  to  lebaptism.  Th^  declared 
that  no  member  of  their  commnnitieB  oonid  enter  the 
inagistracj^  or  sue  in  a  oivil  court,  or  pay  a  war  tax. 
They  diflflgreed  on  many  small  points  of  doctrine,  and  used 
the  ban  very  freely  against  each  other.  SozBtni  saw 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  make  any  progroBu  in  his 
attempts  to  unite  the  Unitarians  unless  he  was  able  to 
puzge  out  this  Anabaptist  leaven.  His  troubles  can  be 
seen  in  his  oorreBpondence,  and  in  some  of  his  smaller 
tracts  in  tb^  first  volume  of  the  BSbUmitheoii  Fminm 
PUomnm}  In  sjate  of  the  xebuflb  he  met  with,  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  thaokless  task  of  furthering 
union,  and  in  the  end  of  his  days  he  had  the  satiafaustion 
of  seeing  that  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  a  synod  held  at  Erskau  (1603)  declared 
that  lebaptism  was  not  neoessaiy  for  entranoe  into  a 
Unitarian  community.  Many  of  the  lesser  difflBrences 
had  been  got  rid  of  earlier.  The  liteiaiy  activity  of 
Sozzmi  was  enormous :  books  and  pamphlets  flowed  from 
his'  untiring  pen,  all  devoted  to  the  enforcing  or  expUiining 
the  Socinian  theology.  It  Ib  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
inner  history  of  the  Unitarian  communities  in  Poland 
from  1579  until  his  death  in  1604  is  contained  in  his 
voluminous  corresptmdence.    The  united  Unitarians  of 

'  Y\u  397/. 
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Pdaiid  took  the  name  of  the  FdUh  Bretkrm;  and  from 
this  societ J  what  was  known  aa  Sodnian  theokgjr  spread 
through  Gennanj  (eapeoiallj  the  Bhinehmd),  Switaerland, 
and  England.  Its  principlea  were  not  fonnnlated  in 
a  oieed  until  1642,  when  the  Bacovian  CaUdUgm  waa 
pnhliahed.  It  waa  never  formally  declared  to  be  the 
standard  of  the  Unitarian  Chnioh,  but  its  statements  are 
muyersallj  held  to  represent  the  viewa  of  the  older 
Socinian& 

Sooinianism,  unlike  the  great  religious  movement  unider 
the  guidanoe  of  Luther,  had  its  distmot  and  definite 
beginning  in  a  eritieism  of  doctrines,  and  this  must  never 
be  forgotten  if  its  true  chaiaoter  is  to  be  understood.  We 
have  already  seen^  tliat  tiiero  is  no  trace  of  any  intellectual 
difficulties  about  doctrines  or  statement  of  doctrines  in 
Luther's  mind  during  the  supreme  crisis  in  his  spiritual 
history.  Its  whole  course,  from  the  time  be  entered  the 
Erfurt  convent  down  to  the  publication  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  shows  that  the  spiritual  revolt  of  which  he 
was  the  soul  and  centre  took  its  rise  from  something 
much  deeper  than  any  mere  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  mediieval  Church,  and  that  it  resulted  in  something 
very  much  greater  than  a  reconstruction  of  doctrinal 
conceptions.  The  central  thing  about  the  Protestant 
Eeforination  was  that  it  meant  a  rediscovery  of  religion 
as  faith,  "  as  a  relation  between  pei'son  and  person,  higher 
therefore,  than  all  reason,  and  living  not  upon  commands  and 
hopes,  but  on  the  power  of  God,  and  apprehending  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  as  Father."*  The 
Reformation  started  from  this  living  experience  of  the 
believing  Christian,  which  it  proclaimed  to  be  the  one 
fundamental  fact  in  Christianity — something  which  could 
never  be  proved  by  argument,  and  could  never  be  dissolved 
away  by  speculation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  earliest  glimpse  that  we  have  of 
Lelio  Sozzini  is  his  meeting  with  friends  to  discuss  and 
oast  doubts  \i\)on  such  doctrines  as  the  Satisfaction  of 

1  Cf.  I  426/.  *  Hanwck,  Ilitlory  o/  Dogma,  nu  167. 
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ChriBt,  the  Trinity,  and  others  like  them.^  Socinianiain 
maintained  to  the  and  the  character  with  which  it  came 
into  heing.  It  was  from  first  to  last  a  critidam  and 
attempted  reconstruction  of  doctrines. 

This  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  discount  the  usual  accounts 
which  Bomanist  controversialists  give  of  the  Socinian 
movement^  and  of  its  relation  to  the  Protestant  Beforma- 
tion.  They,  and  many  Anglicans  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  great  Beformation  movement,  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  the  Socinian  system  of  doctrines  is  the  legitiniate 
deduction  from  the  principles  of  tiie  Beformation,  and 
coorageonsly  cairies  out  the  xationalist  conceptiona  Inriting 
in  all  Protestant  theology.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  early  Ftesbyteiiana  of  England  and  Puritans 
of  America  have  famished  a  laige  number  of  recmits  to 
the  Unitaiun  or  Sodnian  ranka  They  assert  that  the 
central  point  in  the  Socinian  theology  is  the  denial*  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  which  they  allege  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  refusmg  to  accept  the  Bomaniat  doctrine  of 
the  Misas  and  the  principle  of  eodeaiastical  traditicm. 

The  question  is  purely  historical,  and  can  only  be 
answered  by  eiamining  the  sources  of  Socinian  theology 
and  tracing  it  to  its  roots.  Hie  result  of  such  an  examina* 
tdon  seems  to  show  that»  while  Soeinianism  did  undoubtedly 
owe  much  to  Hnmaniwn,  and  to  the  spuit  of  critioal  inquiry 
and  keen  aenae  of  the  valne  of  the  individual  which  it 
fostered,  most  of  its  distmguishing  theological  conceptions 
are  mediovaL  It  laid  hold  on  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Scotist-Pelagian  theology,  which  were  extremely 
popular  in  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  carried  them  out  to  their  logical  consequences. 
In  fact,  Dioat  of  the  thcolorrieal  principles  of  Sociniun 
theology  are  more  akin  to  those  of  tlie  .Tesuit.  dogmatic— 
which  ia  the  prolongation  of  Scotism  into  modern  times-— 
than  they  are  to  the  theology  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  by  discarding  the 
authority  of  the  Church  the  Socinians  are  widely  separated 

» Cf.  p.  427. 
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from  both  Sootisto  and  JeBnita.  Still  the  toots  of  Sodman 
theology  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sootist  doctrines  of  God  and 
of  the  Atonement,  and  these  two  doctrines  aie  their  starting- 
pointy  and  not  the  mere  negation  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
In  three  most  important  conceptions  the  Sooinian 
thought  is  distinctly  mediieval,  and  mediseval  in  the 
Sootist  way. 

Their  idea  of  faiJth  is  intellectuaL  It  is  atmmm  and 
not  fiduakk  "  In  Scripture,"  says  the  Baoovian  Ootechism, 
"the/iittt  Is  most  pwfeetly  taught,  that  Qod  eiists  and 
that  He  recompenses.  This,  however,  and  nothing  else, 
is  the  faith  that  is  to  be  directed  to  Gkxl  and  Christ"  It  is 
afterwards  described  as  the  way  in  which  one  must  adjust 
himself  to  the  known  commands  and  promises  of  God ; 
and  there  is  added  that  this  faith  "  both  makes  our 
obedience  more  acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  God,  and 
supplies  the  defects  of  our  ol>edience,  provided  it  be  sincere 
and  earnest,  and  brings  it  aV)out  that  we  are  justified 
by  God."  This  is  good  Sc-otist  doctrine.  These  theologians 
were  accustomed  to  declare  that  all  that  the  Christian 
needs  is  to  have  faith  in  (iod  as  the  recompenser  {i.e. 
to  assent  to  the  truth  that  God  does  recompense),  and 
that  with  regard  to  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Church 
implicit  faith  {i.e.  submission  t<j  the  Church's  teaching)  is 
enough.  Of  course  the  extreme  individualism  of  the 
Socinians  coloured  their  conception  of  faith ;  they  cannot 
accept  an  implicit  faith  ;  their  a-ssent  to  trutli  must  always 
be  explicit ;  what  they  assent  to  must  recommend  itself 
to  their  individual  reason.  They  cannot  assent  to  a  round 
of  truths  which  are  presented  to  them  by  the  Church,  and 
receive  them  implicitly  on  the  principle  of  obedience  to 
authority.  But  what  is  to  be  observed  here  is  that  the 
Sooinian  type  of  faith  is  always  assent  to  truths  which 
can  be  stated  in  propoiutioual  form  ;  they  have  no  idea 
of  that  faith  which,  to  use  Luther's  phrase,  throws  itself 
upon  God.  They  further  declare,  quite  in  accordance  with 
Scotist  teaching,  that  men  are  justified  because  of  their 
€uAu<d  obedience  to  the  known  cownuinds  and  promises  of 
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God.  Thm  Is  not  a  trace  of  the  Evangelical  attitude. 
The  accordance  with  Sootist  theology  deaoends  to  veiy 
minute  particulars,  did  space  permit  to  trace  it. 

The  Socinian  conception  of  Scripture  corresponds  to 
their  idea  of  faith.  The  two  thoughts  of  Soripture  and 
saving  faith,  as  has  been  alieady  said/  always  correspond 
In  mediseyal  theology  they  are  primarily  intellectual  and 
propusitiional ;  in  Befonnation  thinking  they  are,  in  the 
fint  instance,  experimental  and  personal  The  Socinian 
conception  allies  itself  with  the  mediaeval,  and  discards 
the  Beformation  way  of  regarding  both  faith  and  Scripture. 
With  the  Socinians  as  with  mediieval  theologians,  Scripture 
Is  the  divine  source  of  Information  about  doctrines  and 
morals;  they  have  no  idea  of  Scripture  as  a  means  of 
graces  as  the  channel  of  a  personal  communion  between 
God  and  His  trusting  people.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the 
new  individualism  of  the  Socinians  oompeb  them  to  establish 
both  the  authority  and  the  dogmatic  contents  of  Scripture 
in  a  way  different  from  their  mediteval  predecessors.  They 
had  rejected  altogether  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
they  could  not  make  use  of  the  thought  to  warrant  either 
the  authorify  of  Soripture  or  a  correct  interpretation  of 
its  contents.  In  the  place  of  it  they  put  what  they 
called  muon,  "The  use  of  right  reason  (mtce  mlimw) 
is  great  in  things  which  pertain  to  salvation,  since  without 
it,  it  Is  impossible  either  to  grasp  with  certainty  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  to  understand  those  things  that 
are  contained  in  it,  or  to  deduce  some  things  from  other 
things,  or,  finally,  to  recall  them  to  put  them  to  use  {ad 
ntum  revoeari).**  The  eertitudo  sacrarum  litterarum  is 
accordingly  established,  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  by  a 
series  of  external  proofs  which  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
reasoning  faculties  of  man.  The  Reformation  conception 
of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  an  essential  part  of  its 
dwtrine  of  Scripture,  finds  no  place  in  Socinian  theology. 
They  try  to  establish  the  authority  of  Scripture  without 
any  ap|>eal  to  faith ;  the  Confessions  of  the  Keformation 
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do  nofe  xeoognlae  aoy  infidlibility  or  divine  anthority  which 
is  otherwise  apprehended  than  by  faith.  The  Beformation 
and  the  Socinian  doctrines  are  miles  apart;  but  the 
Socinian  and  the  medisBval  approach  each  other  closely. 
It  ii  somewhat  difficult  to  know  what  books  the  older 
Socinians  recognise  as  theur  role  of  faith.  They  did  not 
accept  the  Canon  of  the  mediteval  Ohuxch.  They  had  no 
difficulty  about  the  Kew  Testament ;  but  the  references  to 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Bacovian  Oatechism  are  very 
slight:  its  antiiority  is  guamnteed  for  them  by  the  refer- 
enoes  to  it  in  the  N^ew  Testament. 

When  we  torn  to  the  Socinian  statements  about  Ood, 
and  to  their  assertions  about  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
the  Work  of  Christ,  we  find  the  clearest  proof  of  their 
medicEval  origin.  The  Scotist  theology  is  simply  reproduced, 
and  oleuied  of  its  limitations. 

A  fundamental  conniption  of  God  lay  at  the  basis  of 
tlie  whole  Scotist  tlieology.  God,  it  maintained,  could 
best  be  defined  as  Dominium  Ahsolutum;  man  as  set  over 
against  God  they  described  as  an  individual  free  will.  If 
God  be  conceived  as  simply  Dominium  Ahsolutum,  we  can 
never  affirm  that  God  must  act  in  any  given  way ;  we 
may  not  even  say  that  He  is  bound  to  act  according  to 
moral  considerations.  He  is  high  above  all  considera- 
tions of  any  kind.  He  does  not  will  to  act  in  any  way 
because  it  is  right ;  and  action  is  right  because  God  wills 
to  act  in  that  way.  There  can  be  neither  metaphysical 
nor  moral  necessity  in  any  of  God's  actions  or  purposes. 
Tliis  Scotist  idea,  that  God  is  the  absolutely  arbitrary  one, 
is  expresssd  in  the  strongest  language  in  the  Racovian 
Catechism.  "  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  God  that  He  bus 
the  right  and  supreme  power  to  decree  whatsoever  He 
wills  concerning  all  things  and  oonceming  us,  even  in 
those  matters  with  which  no  other  power  has  to  do; 
for  example,  He  can  give  laws,  and  appoint  rewards  and 
penalties  according  to  His  own  judgment,  to  our  thonghts, 
hidden  as  these  may  be  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  our 
hearts." 
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U  this  thongbt*  that  Qod  is  mmply  Ihmiimim  Jinduhm, 
be  applied  to  explain  the  natme  and  meaning  of  the  work 
of  Ohrist^  of  the  Atonement,  it  follows  at  onoe  that  thera 
can  be  no  real  necessity  for  that  work;  for  all  neoessity, 
metaphysical  or  moral,  is  derogatory  to  the  Jhminikm 
AUoliitim,  which  is  God.  If  the  Atonement  has  merit  in 
it^  that  is  only  beeanse  God  has  annonnced  that  He  means 
to  accept  the  work  of  Ghrist  as  meritorioiis,  and  that  He 
will  therefore  free  men  from  the  burden  of  sin  on  accoont 
of  what  CSirist,  the  Saviour,  has  done.  It  is  the  annonneed 
aeetptaUtm  of  Gkxl  which  makes  the  work  of  CShrist 
meritoriom  A  merikriam  wofk  has  nothing  in  its  nature 
which  makes  it  so.  To  be  metitoiioos  simply  means  that 
the  work  so  deseribed  will  be  followed  by  God's  doing 
something  in  return  for  its  being  done,  and  this  only 
because  God  has  made  this  announcement.  God  could 
have  freed  men  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  due  for 
sin  without  the  work  of  Christ ;  He  could  have  appointed  a 
human  mediator  if  He  had  so  willed  it ;  He  might  have 
pardoned  and  accepted  man  as  righteouR  in  His  sight 
without  any  mediator  at  all.  He  could  have  simply 
jMirdoned  man  without  anything  coming  between  His  act 
of  pardon  and  man's  sin.  This  being  the  case,  the  Scotist 
theologians  ai^ued  that  it  might  seem  that  the  work  of 
Christ,  called  the  Atonement,  was  entirely  superfluous ;  it 
is,  indeed,  superfluous  as  far  as  reason  is  concerned ;  it 
can  never  be  justified  on  rational  grounds.  But,  aceoiding 
to  the  dogmatic  tradition  of  the  Church,  confirnietl  by 
the  circle  of  the  Sacraments,  God  has  selected  this  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  sin  and  guilt  of  man.  He  has 
announced  that  He  will  accept  this  work  of  Christ,  Atone- 
ment, and  therefore  the  Scotist  theologians  declared  the 
Atonement  must  be  believed  in  and  seen  to  be  the  divinely 
appointed  way  of  salvation.  Erasmus  satirised  the  long 
arguments  and  hypotheses  of  the  Scotist  theologians  when 
he  enumerated  among  the  questions  which  were  highly 
interesting  to  tliem :  "  Could  God  have  taken  the  form  of 
a  woman,  a  devil,  an  ass,  a  gourd,  or  a  stone?  How 
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could  a  goiud  have  proaobed,  done  miraolefl,  hung  on  the 

Cross  ? "  * 

It  is  manifest  that  this  idea  of  Dominium  AhsoliUum- 
is  simply  the  conception  of  the  extremest  individoaliBiii 
applied  to  God  instead  of  being  used  to  describe  man.  If 
we  treat  it  anthropomorphically,  it  oomee  to  this,  that  the 
relation  of  Qod  to  man  is  that  of  an  infinite  Individual 
Will  set  over  against  a  number  of  finite  individual  wills.  If 
thiB  view  be  taken  of  the  relations  between  God  and  man, 
then  God  can  never  be  thought  of  as  the  Moral  Euler  in  a 
moral  commonwealth,  but  only  as  a  private  individual  faoe 
to  face  with  other  individnalB ;  and  the  relations  between 
God  and  man  mnst  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
private  and  not  of  public  law.  When  wrong-doing  is 
regarded  under  the  scheme  of  pnblic  law,  the  ruler  can 
never  treat  it  as  an  injury  done  to  himself,  and  whi«sh  he 
can  foigive  because  he  is  of  a  kindly  nature;  he  must 
eonsider  it  an  oflbnoe  agginst  the  whole  community  of 
which  he  is  the  pnblic  guardian.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  offences  aie  oonsidc^  under  a  scheme  of  private 
law,  they  are  simply  wrongs  done  to  a  private  penon  who, 
as  an  individual,  may  fbigive  what  is  merely  a  debt  due 
to  himself.  In  such  a  case  the  wrong-doer  may  be  for- 
given without  infringing  any  general  moral  prindpla 

The  Socinian^r  following  the  medieval  Sootist  iheo> 
kgians,  invariably  applied  the  prind]^  of  private  law 
to  the  relations  between  God  and  man.  God,  the 
Ihminium  Ahtduhm,  the  Supreme  Arbitniry  Will,  was 
never  i^garded  as  the  Moral  Buler  in  a  moral  common- 
wealth where  subjects  and  rulers  are  constrained  by  the 
same  moral  law&  Sins  are  simply  private  debts  due  by 
the  individual  finite  wills  to  the  One  Infinite  Will  From 
such  premises  the  Scotists  deduced  the  condusion  that 
the  Atonement  was  unnecessary;  there  they  stopped; 
th^  could  not  say  that  there  was  no  sndi  thing  as 
Atonement,  for  the  dogmatic  tradition  of  the  Chureh 
prevented  them.   The  Socinians  had  thrown  overboard  the 
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thought  of  a  dogmatic  tradition  which  had  to  be  res]>ected 
even  when  it  appeared  to  be  irrational.  If  the  Atonement 
was  not  necessary,  that  mwiut  to  them  that  it  did  not 
exist ;  they  simply  carried  out  the  theological  premises  of 
the  ScotiKt-Pelagiaa  medueval  theologians  to  their  legitimate 
consequences. 

In  these  three  important  conceptions — faith,  Scripture, 
the  nature  of  God,  involving  the  character  of  His  relations 
to  man — the  Socinians  belong  to  a  mediaeval  school  of 
thought,  and  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  general 
principles  which  inspired  Reformation  theological  thinking. 

But  the  Socinians  were  not  exclusively  mediipval ; 
they  owed  much  to  the  Benaissance.  This  appears  in  a 
very  marked  manner  in  the  way  in  which  they  conceived 
ihe  veiy  important  religious  conceptioo  of  the  Church.  It 
IB  a  chaiBetaristic  of  Socinian  theology,  that  the  individual 
believv.'r  is  considered  without  much,  if  any,  reference  to 
the  Church  or  community  of  the  saved.  This  separates 
the  Socinians  not  only  from  mediseval  ChristianB,  but  from 
aU  who  belonged  to  the  great  Frotestsnt  Evangelical 
movement. 

The  medieval  Church  always  regarded  itself,  and 
tanght  men  to  look  to  it,  as  a  religious  community  which 
came  logically  and  really  before  the  individual  believer. 
It  presented  itself  to  men  as  a  great  sodety  founded  on  a 
donatio  tradition,  possessing  the  Sacraments,  and  governed 
by  an  officially  holy  caste.  The  plons  layman  of  the 
Middle  Ages  fooad  himself  within  it  as  he  might  have 
done  within  one  ol  its  great  cathedrals.  The  dogmatic 
tradition  did  not  tnrable  him  mnoh,  nor  did  the  worldltness 
and  insincerity  oftm  manifssted  by  ite  official  guardians. 
What  they  required  of  him  was  implicit  faith,  which  really 
meant  a  deoorons  extemsl  obedience.  That  once  rendered, 
he  was  oompaiatively  free  to  worship  within  what  was  for 
him  a  great  house  of  prayer.  The  hymns,  the  prayers, 
many  of  the  sermons  61  the  medieval  Chnrch,  make  ns 
feel  that  the  Institation  was  for  the  mediaeval  Christian 
the  visible  symbol  of  a  wide  purpose  of  God,  which 
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embnMsed  hiB  individual  life  and  guaranteed  a  repose 
which  he  ooidd  nee  in  resting  on  the  promises  ol  God. 
The  reoords  of  medieval  pietj  eontinuallj  show  ns  tiiat 
the  Ghnrch  was  etherealised  into  an  assnred  and  historical 
fellowship  of  believers  into  which  the  individual  entered, 
and  within  which  he  found  the  assuring  sense  of  fdlowahip. 
He  left  all  else  to  the  professional  guardians  of  this 
ecclesiastical  edifioei  Probablj  such  are  the  unspoken 
thoughts  of  thousands  of  devont  men  and  women  in  the 
Bonian  and  Greek  communions  to-day.  They  value  the 
Church  hecause  it  repreeents  to  them  in  a  visible  and 
historical  way  a  fellowship  with  Christ  and  His  saints 
which  is  the  result  of  His  redeeming  work. 

This  thought  is  as  deeply  rooted  in  fieformation  as  in 
mediaeval  piety.  The  Beformers  ttUt  compelled  to  protest 
against  the  political  form  which  the  medieeval  Church  had 
assumed.  They  conceived  that  to  be  a  degradation  from 
its  ideal.  They  saw  the  manifold  abuses  which  the 
degradation  had  given  rise  to.  But  they  always  regarded 
visible  Christendom  as  a  religious  community  called  into 
being  by  the  work  of  Cbrist.  They  bad  always  before 
them  the  thouglit  of  the  Church  of  Cbrist  as  the  fellow- 
ship which  logically  and  really  comes  be/are  the  individual 
believer,  the  society  into  wliicb  the  believer  is  brought ; 
and  this  conception  stood  with  them  in  close  and  reciprocal 
connection  with  the  thought  that  Jesus,  by  His  work  of 
Atonement,  had  reconciled  men  with  God,  bad  founded  the 
Church  on  that  work  of  His,  and,  within  it  had  opened  for 
sinners  the  way  to  God.  They  protested  against  the 
political  form  which  the  Church  had  assumed ;  they  never 
ceased  to  cling  to  the  thought  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Visible  which  is  founded  on  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ, 
and  within  which  man  finds  the  way  of  salvation.  They 
described  this  Church  iu  all  their  creeds  and  testiuionies ; 
they  gave  the  marks  which  characterised  it  and  manifested 
its  divine  origin  j  the  thought  was  an  eBsential  part  of 
their  theology. 

The  Socinians  never  felt  the  need  of  any  such  con- 
31** 
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oeption.  Jesus  was  for  thtm  011I7  the  teaober  of  a 
sapeiKnr  kind  of  morality  detailed  in  fhe  oommands  and 
promises  of  God;  they  looked  to  Him  for  that  gtiidaace 
and  impulse  towards  a  m<H»l  self -^ndtnre  whioh  each  man 
can  appropriate  for  himself  witihont  first  coming  into  a 
society  whioh  is  the  fellowship  of  tiie  redeemed.  Had 
th^  ever  fdt  the  burden  of  sin  as  the  Beformeis  felt  it, 
had  they  ever  yeanied  for  sudi  a  fellowship  with  COirist 
as  whole*hearted  personal  trust  gives»  or  even  for  such  as 
oomes  in  the  sense  of  bodily  contact  in  the  Sacnunent,  had 
they  ever  felt  the  craving  to  get  in  touch  with  their  Lord 
mmskow  or  anyhow^  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  do 
without  this  conception  of  a  CSiurch  Oatholic  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Ihey  never  seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  it  The 
Baoovian  Gatediism  was  compelled  to  make  some  reference 
to  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices  of  Christ  It  owed  so 
much  to  the  New  Testament  Its  perfunctoiy  sentences 
show  that  our  Lord  was  for  tiie  Sodnians  simply  a 
Prophet  sent  from  Qod  to  proclaim  a  superior  kind  of 
morality.  His  highest  function  was  to  commuDicate 
knowledge  to  men,  and  perhaps  to  teach  them  by  example 
how  to  make  use  of  it.  They  had  no  conception  that 
Jesus  came  to  do  something  for  His  people,  and  that  what 
He  did  was  much  more  valuable  than  vvliat  He  said,  how- 
ever precious  that  might  be.  They  were  content  to  become 
His  scholars,  the  scholars  of  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  and 
to  become  members  of  His  school,  where  His  opinions  were 
known  and  could  be  learned.  They  had  no  idea  that  they 
needed  to  be  saved  in  the  deeper  sense  of  that  word-  They 
have  no  need,  therefore,  for  the  conception  of  the  Church ; 
what  they  did  need  and  what  they  have  is  the  thought  of 
a  school  of  opinions  to  which  they  could  belong.^ 

In  this  one  thought  they  were  equally  far  apart  from 

^  A  very  full  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  RAcorian  Catechifrm  is  given 
in  BjBXVMoiCh  Hidory  DogmOf  vii  137  ff.,  also  in  Fock,  Der  Socinianismm, 
«te.iL  A.  WtwiM  hM  aWini  tihit  ta>e  Upitoruuiign  of  the  8ocinian»  is  simply 
the  legitimate  conditaioii  flNMn  their  theoiy  of  the  oatore  of  Qod  aiid  of  tiio 
work  of  Christ,  in  bit  tiTO  Hmgt  la  the  JaMMm  f,  d^teM  TML  jXL 
268  ff.,  283  ff. 
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the  circle  of  mediaeval  and  of  Reformation  theological 
thinking.  In  most  of  their  other  theological  conceptions 
their  opinions  were  inherited  from  mediaeval  theology. 
They  had  little  or  no  connection  with  Reformation  theology 
or  with  what  that  represents — the  piety  of  the  medieval 
Church. 
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BOOK  VI. 
THE  COUNTER-REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  REFORMATION  OF  SOKE  SORT 
UNIVERSALLY  ADMITTED.^ 

Tn  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries  the  urgent  need  for  a  Reformation  of  the  Church 
was  recognised  by  all  thoughtful  men  everywhere  throughout 
western  Europe,  and  was  loudly  expressed  by  almost  every- 
one outside  the  circle  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Curia. 
Statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  nobles  and  burghers,  great 
Churchmen  as  well  as  monks  and  parish  priests — all  be- 
wailed the  condition  of  the  organised  Christian  life,  and 
noet  of  them  racogoised  that  the  unref ormed  Papacy  was 

*  SOVBCBS :  LsBinmer,  MommaUa  VaHeama  hidoriam  tedesioMicam  seeuli 
H  UkutnmUa  (VMtaig  L  K  1861) ;  Wdn,  Fi^pi§n  tPAkU  d»  OurHmai 

Perronet  de  Oranttlh  (in  the  CotUttion  <U$  doeumenU  itUdits  de  I'Histoirt 
de  France,  1835-49) ;  Fiedler,  Relationen  Venetianiseher  Botschajtcn  iibrr 
DcuUchland  und  (kaUmich  im  IGkn  Jakrhunderte  (in  the  FonUs  Jiei-um 
AvtlHaeairum,  DiphmoHm  tt  ^«te»  jxr,,  YiaaB*,  1870} ;  Fri«dMiburg, 
I/wUiaiurberiehl4  an§  DMcAfawl.  1S8S-S9  (Qotlia,  18M-W) ;  Ourttg^io  di 
FiUona  Cohmna  (Rome,  1*89).  ^ 

Later  Books  :  Maneubrecher,  GeschicfUe  der  kaiholiaehen  RrformtUion 
(Nurdlingen,  1880 — only  one  volume  published,  which  oida  with  1534} ; 
•lio  KaH  V,w»ddU  detMe»  PnUdemtm  (OttMddor^  1865) ;  Bftak^  Di§ 
r<fmi*chen  Papste,  ihre  XireKe  und  ihr  SkuU  im  .o  rJi  'fzehrUen  und  nebukenUn 
Jahrhundf  it  ;  Cotliein,  Ignatius  ron  Loyola  und  die  Oegenrrformation 
(U&lle,  1895} ;  Philippson,  La  CaiUre-Jievoluiion  religituae  du  16e  »ucU 
(Bnwds,  1884) ;  Ward,  The  CowtUer-HtfomuUioH  (London,  1889) ;  Dupin, 
ffuUritt  de  r£gUm  rfw  ISe  tUeh  (FSuia,  1701-18) ;  Jenold,  Klttorfo  CWomia 
(London,  1M6), 
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liw  ramuDg  me  of  Borope.  Tbe  protert  agBtiirt  the 
state  of  leligioii  wu  not  confined  to  indWidiial  ontetiee ; 
it  found  expraBBton  in  the  States-General  of  Franoe,  in  tiie 
Diet  of  Geimanj,  and  in  the  Eurliament  of  England.  ^ 

The  oomplaintB  took  many  lonna  One  of  the  moet 
'  nnivenal  was  that  the  cleig7»  eepeoiaUj  those  of  higher 
lank,  boflied  themsdves  with  emything  save  tihe  one  thing 
which  specially  belonged  to  them-^^ftfl-jasB  of  soiilSi'^ 
Ihey  took  undue  share  in  the  government  of  the  coontries 
of  Europe,  and  ousted  the  nobles  bom  their  l^itimate 
phkoes  of  role.  Clerical  law-conrts  interfered  constantly 
with  the  lives  of  biiiig^iets ;  and  the  dergy  protested  that 
they  were  not  bonnd  to  obey  tb»  wdinaiy  laws  of  the  land. 
A  brawling  priest  oonld  plead  the  benefit  of  dergy '  ;  but 
a  layman  who  stniok  a  priest,  no  matter  what  the  pro- 
vocation, was  liable  to  the  dread  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion. Their  **  right  of  sanctuary "  was  a  perpetual 
encouragement  to  crime.*  They  and  their  claims  menaced 
the  quiet  life  of  civilised  towns  and  Stute«.  Constitutional 
lawyers,  trained  by  Humanism  to  know  the  old  imjxirial  law 
codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  traced  these  evils  hack 
to  the  interference  of  Canon  Diw  with  Civil,  and  that  to 
the  universal  and  absolute  dominion  of  a  paj>al  absolutism. 
The  Reformation  desired,  floated  before  the  minds  of  states- 
men as  a  reduction  more  or  less  thorough  of  the  papal 
absolutism,  and  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  Pope  and 
the  clergy  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State,  even  its 
national  ecclesiastical  regulations.  The  historic^il  fact  tliatv 
the  loosely  formed  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  hcin;^  ' 
slowly  transformed  into  modern  States,  perhaps  furnished  ^ 
unconsciously  the  basis  for  this  idea  of  a  liefonnation. 

The  Siime  thought  took  another  and  more  purely  ecclesi- 
asticAl  form  The  papal  absolutism  meant  frequently  that 
Itfilians  received  preferments  all  over  western  Europe,  and 
supplanted  the  native  clergy  in  the  more  important  and 
richer  beneficea    Why  should  the  Churohee  of  Spain, 

1  Cr.  A  Edatitm  .  .  .  o/tk«  hkaid  t>f  England  .  .  .  oMIIUyMr/AW 
(Guadtn  Society,  London,  1847K  pp.  84-S6,  M-S9. 
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England,  or  France  be  ruled  by  Italian  prelates,  whether 
resident  or  non-resident  ?  It  was  universally  felt  that 
Koman  rule  meant  a  lack  of  spirituality,  and  was  a  source 
of  religious  as  well  as  of  national  degradation.  Men 
longed  for  a  change,  clergy  as  well  as  laity ;  and  the 
thought  of  National  Churches  really  independent  of  Kome, 
if  still  nominally  under  the  Western  ObedienoQ»  filled  the 
minds  of  many  Reformera* 

The  early  mediteval  Church  had  been  a  stem  preacher 
of  righteousness,  had  taught  the  barbarous  invaders  of 
Europe  lessons  of  pure  living,  honesty,  sobriety;  it  had 
iniriflted  that  the  okigy  9nght  to  be  examples  as  well  as 
preachers;  Ganon  Law  was  fall  of  penalties  ordained  to 
check  deiioal  vices.  Bat  it  was  notorious  that  the  higher 
^^87*  wboee  duty  it  was  to  put  the  laws  in  execution, 
were  tbemielTeB  the  wont  ofifenders.  How  could  £nglish 
Bishops  enforce  laws  against  incontinence,  when  Wolsey, 
Archbishop,  Cardinal,  and  Legate,  had  made  his  illegitimate 
daughter  the  Abbess  of  Saliabuiy  ?  What  hope  was  there 
f6r  strict  discipline  when  no  inoonadeKable  portion  of  a 
Bishop's  annual  income  came  from  mmuj  paid  in  order 
to  piaotiae  clerical  incontinence  in  security?  Beiotmers'^ 
demanded  a  ief(»mation  of  clerical  mofaH  beginning  with 
the  Biahops  and  deeoendiog  thnm^  aU  giadeB  to  mookay^ 
and  nmi&* 

>  cr.  i.  M. 

'  This  bad  been  protested  againat  for  m  eentniy  and  a  half,  Boi  merely  by 
individaal  monUitib  bot  by  anoh  ooBViiitioiia  of  Botablaa  u  tiia  In^b 

Parliament ;  cf.  RolU  of  Parliament,  ii.  313-14  ;  Item,  "prie  la  Commune  que 
comme  autre  foithz  au  Parlement  tcnuz  a  Wyncestre,  supplie  y  fuist  par  la 
Commtme  de  remedie  de  ce  que  lea  Prelatz  et  Ordioares  de  Seint  Eagltae 
pfiatnutioiiniiMpeoaBunda  gnrti  da  Seint  Im^etaatmparvedemp-- 
tioii  d«  Vam  paeoba  da  jour  an  jcnr,  tfc  aa  an  an,  de  oe  qoa  fla  tiandrent 
overtement  lours  concubines  ;  et  pur  autres  pecches  et  offenses  a  eux  surmys, 
dount  peyne  pecunier  ne  scrroit  pris  de  droit :  Quele  chose  est  cause,  mein- 
t«n&uce  et  norisement  de  lour  peoche,  en  overte  desclandre,  et  mal  enaample 
da  tot  la  Onmnrana ;  qnala  oboaa  iarfnt  oontinna  niant  doament  poaj,'eat 
desesploit  an  Roi  et  a  tout  le  Roialme.  Qe  pleise  a  nostre  Seignaor  la  Boi 
ent  ordeiner  que  tonz  tiels  redemptions  soient  de  tut  onsteiz  ;  et  que  si  ntil 
▼iegne  encontre  oeato  Onleioanoe,  que  le  preuour  encpurge  la  soninie  del 
double  iarint  ffia  items  la  Rd  at  ccly  que  )c  jiaia  ait  maame  la  peyne.** 
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Humanism  brought  forward  yet  another  conception  of 
reform.  It  demanded  either  a  thorough  repudiation  of  the 
wliole  of  Sciiolastic  Theology  and  a  return  to  the  pure  and 
simple  "  Christian  Philosophy  "  of  the  Church  of  the  first 
six  centuries,  or  such  a  relaxation  of  that  Scholastic  as  would 
atibrd  room  for  the  encouragement  of  the  New  Learning. 

Lastly,  a  few  pious  souls,  with  the  clear  vision  of  God 
which  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart  and  mind  give, 
declared  that  the  Church  had  lost  religion  itself,  and  that 
the  one  reformation  needed  was  the  rediscove^ry  of  religion 
and  the  gracious  enlightenment  of  the  individual  heart  aud^ 
conscience.^ 

The  first  conception  of  a  reformation  which  looked  for 
a  cure  of  the  evils  which  all  acknowledged  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  secular  over  ecclesiastical  rule,  may  be  seen  in  the 
reformation  of  the  local  Churches  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony  under  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  and  William  of 
Saxony.    Archbishop  Cranmer  believed  that  the  only  wayv^ 
of  removing  the  evils  under  which  the  Church  of  the  later  / 
Middle  Ages  was  groaning  was  to  subordinate  the  ecclesi-^ 
astical  to  the  secular  powera  ^  The  reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  Henry  viii.  carried  out  this  idea 
to  practical  issue,  but  involved  with  it  a  nominal  as  well 
as  a  real  destruction  of  the  political  unity  of  the  mediaeval 
Church.    His  actions  were  carefully  watched  and  admired 
by  many  of  the  German  Bomanist  Princes,  who  made  more 
than  one  attempt,  about  the  year  1640,  to  create  a  National 
Church  m  Germany  under  secular  guidance,  and  remaining 
true  to  mediaeval  doetiine,  hierarchy,  and  ritual'  TbB^ 
thought  of  a  reformation  of  this  kind  waa  so  feunillar  to  ( 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  proba|bility  of  \ 
Henry  tul'b  separation  from  Borne  waa  matter  of  discusBion  \ 
long  before  it  had  entered  into  the  mind  of  that  monarch.*  J 

*  (%  i.  ISS,  218.    .  ^1  140,  141,  878;  voLiL 

'  Leli^oHdFapen,  Forei^  and  DomeaUe,  ^tk§Mdgm^Mmiii^  FUI^ 

iv.,  Preface,  p.  485.  Cf.  Brown,  Fcueiculiis  renim  exptcUndarum  et  fngi' 
eixdarum  (1690),  pp.  19,  20,  for  the  speech  of  an  English  Bishop  at  Rome 
(Nov.  27th,  1425),  sajing  that  if  the  Curia  doe«  not  speedily  undertake 
Uit  work  of  Refntnifttioii,  the  aeenlar 


CHAPTEB  IL 

THB  SPANISH  OONCEPTION  OF  A  REFORHATIOK.^ 
II,  1^  BdiiguntB  ChndUion  of  Spam, 

Tkb  oountiy,  however,  where  all  these  TBrious  concep- 
tioiiB  of  what  was  meent  by  a  refonnation  of  the  Church 
were  combined  in  one  definite  scheme  of  reform  which 
was  earned  tbrongh  sacoeflsfnlly,  was  Spain.    It  is  to  that 

^conntty  one  mnet  torn  to  see  wfaat'medisevaliets,  who  were 
I'at  the  same  time  reAmners,  wished  to  effect^  and  what  they 
meant  by  a  reformation  of  the  Church.    It  indnded  a 
measure  of  secular  oontrol,  a  leviyal  and  enforcement  of 
all  caoonioal  laws  framed  to  purify  the  morals  of  the 

.  clergy,  a  measured  accommodation  with  Humanism,  a 

'  steady  adherence  to  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Scholastic 
Theology,  the  preservation  In  their  entirety  of  the  hierarchy, 
the  rites  and  the  usages  of  the  mediae^  Ohureh,  and  a 
ruthless  suppression  of  heresy.  Spain  fumighes — the, 
example  of  what  has  been  caUed  the  CathoJio-Befocmation. 

~    iT  Sf«i^  M  iiowberTefi  iB  medW  Eoiope. 
firm  maintenance  of  the  Christian  religion  and  TOtripttom  f^- 
had  been  felt  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.    Sie  seven 
hundred  yearsT  war,  which  the  Christians  of  Spain  had 
waged  with  the  Moors,  had  given  strength  and  tenacity  to 
thdr   religious   sentiments,  and  theur  experience  as 

• 

1  Laa,  Ckapten  frumihe  IMigioui BUtorf  0/ Spain  (PhUadelphia,  1890) ; 
Trescott,  JMkimid  and  ImMla  (London,  1887)  ;  V.  de  la  Fuente,  Ilistoria 
eelesias'ira  en  Espana  (Madrid,  1^73,  vtv.)  ;  Menendczy  Palayo,  Lox  llftero- 
doxos  Esj^anoks  (Madrid,  1880) ;  Helele,  The  Cardinal  Ximenes  (Londoo, 
1860) ;  Paul  Houssclot,  Le«  MyUupies  Espaffnols  (PariH,  1867). 
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Christians  in  daily  battle  with  an  enemy  of  alien  race  and 
alien  faith,  left  to  themselves  in  their  Peninsula,  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  had  made  them  cling  all  the 
_mme  closely  to  that  vifliblQ._8olidant]r^of  all  Ohnafeian 
people  which  found  expression  in  the  mediaeval  conception 
of  the  medisBval  CSatbolic  Church.  Spain  had  given  birth 
to  the  great  misBionaiy  monastic  order  of  the  Dominicans, 
— the  leaders  of  an  intellectual  crusade  against  the 
penetrating  influence  of  a  Moslem  pantheism  (AverroismX 
— and  to  the  great  repressive  agency  of  the  Inquisition  in 
its  sternest  and  most  savage  form.  It  was  Spain  that  was 
to  furnish  the  Counter-Beformation,  with  its  most  devoted 
leader,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  with  its  strongest  body  of 
oombatants,  the  Society  of  Jesns  which  he  founded. 

It  need  acaroely  be  wondered  at  that  it  waa  in  Spain 
that  we  find  the  earlieet  qratematio  attempts  made  to  save 
the  Gbnrcb  from  tiie  blindness  and  perversity  of  its  mlers 
by  the  interpoeition  of  the  secular  authority  to  combat 
the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  Boman  Curia  upon 
the  local  Churchy  and  to  restore  discipline  among  the 
dergy.  The  Cortes  of  the  irarioua  small  Idogdoma  of 
the  Spanish  Peoinaula  repeatedly  interfered  to  limit  the 
overgrowth  of  clerical  privileges,  to  insist  on  the  subnus- 
aion  of  the  clergy  to  tiie  common  law  of  the  land,  and  to 
prevent  the  too  great  preponderance  of  clerical  influence 
in  aeoular  adnunistration.  The  csdinancea  of  their  Kings 
were  used,  time  after  time^  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
harmfnl  papal  Bulls,  and  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
Italian  eceleaiasties  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Spanisn  unurch. 
in  tEeWhof  the  fifteenth  century  the  Spanish  IMshops  had  | 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  Crown;  alll 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  carefully  watclied ; 
the  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  specifically 
limited,  and  clerical  courts  were  made  to  feel  their  depend- i 
ence  on  the  secular  tribunals.  The  Crown  wrung  from  the' 
Papacy  the  right  to  see  that  piety  and  a  zeal  for  religion 
were  to  be  indispensable  qualifications  for  clerical  promotion. 
All  this  regulative  zeal  was  pre&erved  from  being  simply 
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the  attempts  of  politicians  to  control  a  rival  power  by 
certain  fundamental  elements  in  the  national  reli;^a()in 
character,  which  expressed  themselves  in  rulers  as  well  as 
in  the  mass  of  their  subjects.     In  Spain,  more  than  in  any 
other  land,  asceticism  and  mystical  raptures  were  reco^'uised  1 
to  be  the  truest  expression  of  genuine  religious  sentimeiity 
Kings  and  commonalty  alike  shared  in  the  firm  behef  that 
a  real  imitation  of  Christ  meant  to  follow  in  the  f(X)t8tep8 
of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  who  wandered  about  not  knowing 
where  toTay^His  bead,  and  who  was  enabled  to  endure 
what  was  given  Him  to  do  and  to  suffer  by  oontinnoiu  and 
rapt  communion  with  the  Unseen. 

The  ecclesiastical  Reformer  of  Spain  had  all  tbese 
elements  to  work  upon,  and  they  made  his  task  oompaia- 
tMLj  eaqr« 


{  2.  Meformation  under  Ximenei, 

The  consolidation  of  the  Peninsula  nnder  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  suggested  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  the 
Spanish  Church.    The  Crown  extorted  from  the  Papaeyl 
eztraordinaiy  powers  to  deal  with  the  seonkr  clergy  andj 
with  the  monasteries.    The  great  Queen  was  detennined  U 
purge  the  Church  of  her  realm  of  all  that  she  deemed 
.to  he  etiL   She  called  to  her  ooundls  three  funous 
Omrchmen  m  whom  she  had  thorou^  confidence — ^the 
great  Spanish  Cardinal,  Mendosa,  her  confessor,  Fernanda 
de  Tabyera,  and  Francesco  Ximenea    It  was 
who  sketched  the  plan  and  who  carried  throqgh  the 
reformation. 

Francesco  Xlmenes  de  CIsneros,  as  he  is  called,  had 
been  a  ^^cjucanmonk  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  his  order. 
He  belonged  to  a  poor  family,  and  had  somehow  or  other 
attracted  the  attention  of  Osrdinal  Mendosa,  at  whose 
Instigation  the  Queen  had  made  him  her  fsther-confessor 
(1492).  She  inaisted  on  his  accepting  the  dignity  of 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  (1495),  and  had  selected  him  to 
carry  ou^;  her  plans  for  the  organisation  and  purification  of 
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the  Spanish  Church.    After  his  elevation  to  the  arch- 
episoopal  chair  he  gave  the  example  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  clerical  life  by  following  in  the  most  literal  | 
way  the  maxims  of  St  Francis  about  self-denial,  devotion,  \ 
and  aaoetic  life.    He  made  these  the  ideal  for  the  Spanish  / 
dergy ;  they  followed  where  he  led. 

The  Concordat  of  1482  gave  the  Spanieh  Crown  the  j.Ji^  5'*'*^ 
xi^t  of  "  visitation  **  (held  to  involve  the  power  to  disnuBS'^'' 
from  offioe^Tand  of  nomination  to  benefices.  Ximenee 
used  these  powen  to  the  full    He  "  visited  "  the  monas- 
teries personally,  and  xeoeiTed  full  reports  about  the 
ooBditkm  ef  the  oonTenta  ^He  re-established  in  all  of  /  '| 
them  monastic  diaelpline  of  the  strictest  kind.    The  seonlar  f 


deigy  were  put  to  like  proof.  The  seonlar  power  was 
involrad  to  sweep  all  opponents  to  reform  from  his  path. 
His  Qoeen  protected  him  when  the  vadUations  of  the^ 
papal  policy  threatened  to  binder  his  work.  In  the  end,  ^ 
the  Church  in  Spain  secured  a  devoted  cletgy  whose^ 
personal  life  was  free  from  the  reproaches  justly  levelled  I 
at  the  higher  clergy  of  other  landsi 

'  Ximenes*  having  purified  the  morals  of  the  Spamsh 
clergy,  next  set  himsdf  to  overcome  their  ignorance  and 
Isck  of  eoltoxe.  la  every  Chapter  within  Osstile  and 
Aragon,  two  prebends  were  set  apart  for  scholais,  one 
of  them  for  a  student  in  Canon  Law,  and  the  other  for  an 
expert  theologian.  A  special  "visitation''  of  the  cleigy 
removed  from  their  places  all  utterly  ignorsnt  persona 
Newjc^ols-^  tl^eolog^  were,  instituted.  In  addition  to  ^ 
the  mediBBval  Universities  of  Salamanca  and  Valladolid, 
Ximenes  founded  one  in  Alcala,  another  in  Seville,  a  thirvl 
at  Toleda  Aloala  and  Valladolid  wtee  the  principal 
theological  schools,  and  there,  in  addition  to  the  older 
studies  of  Dogmatic  Theology  and  Ethics,  courses  of  lectures 
were  given  in  Biblical  Exegesis.  The  theology  taught  was 
that  of  Thomas  Aquiuas,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  later 
developments  of  Scholastic  under  John  Duns  Scotus  and 
William  of  Occam.  The  Augustinian  elements  in  Thomas 
were  specially  dwelt  upon ;  and  soon  there  arose  a  school  of 
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tiieologiaiiB  who  were  called  Uie  New  tniomiBtB,  who  beoame 
very  powerful,  and  were  later  tiie  leading  opponente  of  the 
Jesuit  teachers.    There  waa  alao  an  attempt  to  make  nee 

of  the  New  Learning  in  the  interest  of  the  old  theology. 
Xiinenes  collected  at  Alcala  the  band  of  scholars  who 
under  his  superintendence  prepared  the  oelebiated  Com-* 
plutensian  Polyglot 

rThe  labours  of  Erasmus  were  sympathised  with  by 
the  leaders  of  this  Spanish  movement.  The  Princes  of  the 
Church  delighted  to  aiU  themselves  his  friends.  They 
prevented  the  Spanish  monks  from  attacking  him  even 
when  he  struck  hardest  at  the  follies  of  the  monastic  life. 
He  was  esteemed  at  Court.  The  most  prominent  statesmen 
who  surrounded  Cliailes,  the  young  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  King  of  Spain,  called  themselves  Erasmians. 
Erasmus,  if  we  are  to  beHeve  what  he  wrote  to  them, — 
which  is  sciircely  possible, — rleclared  that  the  work  in 
Spain  under  Ximenes  followed  the  best  type  of  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church. 

But  there  was  another    and    terrible  side  to  this 
Spanish  purification  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy 
\^   The  Inquisition  had  been  reorganised,  and  every  opinion 
)     and  practice  strange  to  the  mediapval  Church  was  relentlessly 
^  crushed  out  of  existence.     This  Ftcni   repression   was  a 
very  real  part  of  the  Spanish  idea,  of  a  reformation. 

The  Spanish  policy  for  the  renovation  of  the  Church 
was  not  a  reformation  in  the  sense  of  providing  room 
for  anything  new  in  the  religious  experience.  Its  sole 
aim  was  to  requicken  religious  life  within  the  limits 
L_yL  which  had  been  laid  dowi\  during~"the  ^Middle  Agea.  The^ 
hierarchy  was  to  lemain,  the  medieval  oonoeptions  of 
priesthood  and  sacraments ;  the  Pope  was  to  continue  to  be 
the  acknowledged  and  revered  Head  of  the  Church ;  "  the 
sacred  ceremonies,  decrees,  ordinances,  and  sacred  usages  **  ^ 
were  to  be  left  untouched ;  the  dogmatic  theology  of  1^ 

'  Of.  paper  road  by  Cliarlw  v.  to  the  Etttatos  of  Germany  at  Worma 
—Wndob  Dnttcke  JMclkttog$ak<tn  mKm*  Xaimr  KM  K.  (Qotba,  18M) 
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^^jnediaeval  Churohwas  to  remain  in  all  eaggptials  the  same  ^^^^ 
JaT^fora  The^IVnovelty.  the  only  siyn  of  appreciation 
of  new  ide>s"'wBich  were  in  the  air,  wgg_that_the  papalK^  ^ 
iaterfeience  in  the^  affairs  of  national  Churches  was  ( N 
gryfcly  liyiif^H  and  that  at  a  time  when  theTftpacy  had 
hecome  ao  thoroughly  secularised  as  to  loiget  its  real 
duties  as  a  spiritual  authority.  The  sole  recognition  of 
the  new  eca,  with  its  new  modes  of  thought,  was  the 
proposal  that  the  secular  authorities  of  the  countries  of 
Bngnpft  ji^yld  nnderfAlrft  Hwfci^  which  the  Banaev  was  plainly 
^eglecting.  Perhaps  it  might  be  added  that  the  sUght 
hcmui^'^aid  to  the  New  Lesming,  the  appreoiation  of  the 
need  of  an  exact  text  of  the  original  Scriptures*  its  guarded 
approval  of  the  lai^s  acquaintance  with  Holy  Wxiti 
introduced  softnething  of  the  new  Sforit ;  hut  these  things 
did  not  really  imply  anything  at  variance  with  what  a 
devoted  adherent  d  the  medieval  Church  might  readily 
acquiesce  in. 

* 

§  3.  The  Spaniards  and  LtUher, 

Devout  Spaniards  were  able  to  appreciate  much  in 
Luther^s  earli^  work.  They  could  sympathise  with  his 
attack  on  'Indulgenoes,  provided  they  did  not  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  principles  implied  in  the  Thetet — ^principles 
which  Luther  himself  scarcely  recognised  till  the  Leipzig 
Disputation.  Their  hearts  responded  to  the  intense 
fdigiouB  earnestness  and  high  moral  tone  of  his  earlier 
writinga  They  could  welcome  his  appearance,  even  when 
they  could  not  wholly  agree  with  all  that  he  said,  in  the  hope 
that  his  utterances  would  create  an  impetus  towards  the 
kind  of  reformation  they  desired  to  see.  The  reformation 
of  the  Spanish  Church  under  Cardinal  Ximenes  enables  us 
to  understand  both  the  almost  universal  welcome  which 
greeted  Luther's  earlier  appearances  and  the  opposition 
which  he  afterwards  encountered  from  nianv  of  his  earlier 
supportei's.  Some  light  is  also  cast  on  that  opposition 
when  we  remember  that  the  Emperor  Charles  himself 
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fully  aeoqplid  the  prindpiM  iiiideriyiDg  the  Spaoish 
Beformation,  and  that  they  had  been  inatilled  into  hia 
youthM  mind  by  hia  ie?«red  tutor  whom  he  managed  to 
Beat  in  the  ohair  of  St  Peter — Adrian  tl,  whoee  abort- 
lived  pontificate  waa  an  attempt  to  foroe  the  Spaniah 
Beformation  on  the  whole  of  the  Weetem  Obedieno& 

If  it  be  possible  to  accept  the  atatementa  made  by 
Glapion,  the  £mperor*B  oonfeesor,  to  Br.  Briiok,  the  Saxon 
Chancellor  in  the  daya  befote-  lAtfaer^a  appeannoe  at 
Worma,  aa  a  tmthftd  aocoont  of  the  dispoettion  and 
InlMrtiona  of  Gharlea  it  may  be  said  that  an  attempt 
W88  made  to  aee  whether  Lnther  himaelf  might  be  made 
to  act  as  a  meana  of  forcing  the  Spanish  Reformation  on 
the  whole  Grerman  Church.  Glapion  professed  to  speak 
for  the  Emperor  as  well  as  for  himself.  Luther's  earlier 
writings,  he  said,  had  given  him  great  pleasure;  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  "  plant  of  renown,"  able  to  produce 
splendid  fruit  for  the  Church.  But  the  l)(M)k  on  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  hail  shocked  him  ;  he  did  not  l>elieve 
it  to  be  Luther's ;  it  was  not  in  his  usual  style ;  if 
Luther  had  written  it,  it  must  have  l)een  because  he  was 
momentarily  indignant  at  the  papal  Bull,  and  as  it  was 
anonymous,  it  could  easily  be  repudiated ;  or  if  not 
repudiated,  it  might  be  explained,  and  its  sentences  shown 
to  be  capable  of  a  catholic  interpretation.  If  this  were 
done,  and  if  Luther  withdrew  his  violent  writings  against 
the  Pope,  there  was  no  reason  why  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  come  to.  The  papal  Bull  could 
easily  be  got  over,  it  could  be  withdrawn  on  the  ground 
that  Luther  had  never  had  a  fair  trial.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  was  not  keenly  alive  to  the 
need  for  a  Keformation  of  the  Church  ;  there  were  limits 
to  his  devotion  to  the  Pope  ;  the  Emperor  believed  that 
he  would  deserve  the  wrath  of  Go<i  if  he  did  not  try  to 
amend  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
iSuch  was  Glapion's  statement.  It  is  a  question  how  far 
he  was  sincere,  and  if  so,  wliether  he  really  did  express 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor.    Frederick  o! 
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QKXxmj  did  not  believe  either  in  his  sincerity  or  in  his 
lepteientation  of  the  Emperor^s  real  opnuims ;  and  Lather 
himaelf  refoaed  all  private  oonfeienoe  with  Glapien,  Yet 
it  m  almost  oertain  that  Qhpion  did  express  what  many 
an  eanieat  Spanish  ecclesiastic  thoronghly  believed.  We 
have  an  intereating  oonfirmation  of  this  in  the  convenation 
which  Oonrad  Fdlioan  had  with  Francisco  de  los  Angeles, 
the  Provincial  of  the  Spanish  Franciscans  at  Basel  The 
Franciscan  expressed  himself  in  almoat  the  very  same 
terms  as  Glapion.^ 

Ibree  foroea  met  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521 — 
the  German  movement  for  Beform  inspired  by  Luther,  tho 
Spanish  Beformation  represented  by  CJharles  v.,  and  the 
stolid  inertia  of  tiie  Roman  Gnria  speaking  by  the  Nnncio 
Aleander:  The  first  and  the  second  coold  unite  only  if 
Luther  retraced  his  steps  and  stood  where  he  did  before 
the  Leipzig  Disputation.  If  he  refused,  the  inevitable  result 
was  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Curia  would  combine  to 
crush  him  before  preparing  to  measure  their  strength 
against  each  other.  The  two  different  conceptions  of 
reform  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  saying 
that  the  Spanish  conception  sought  to  awaken  the  benumbed 
and  formalist  mediaeval  Church  to  a  new  religious  life, 
leaving  unchanged  its  characteristics  of  a  sacerdotal! 
ministry,  an  external  visible  unity  under  a  hienircliyl 
culminating  in  the  Papacy,  and  a  body  of  doctrine 
guarantee<i  by  the  decisions  of  (Ecumenical  Councils. 
The  other  wished  to  free  the  human  spirit  from  the 
fetters  of  merely  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  to  requickon 
liie  life  of  the  Church  through  the  sjtiritnal  ju  iesthood  of  J 
all  believers.    The  lormer  sought  the  aid  of  ibe  secular 

>  "It  GBnrb  oonwmgnineos,  legato*  vdmm  a  WcmMb,  ftttinando 
ad  HiiiMiiM  pro  ndtndo  qnodMB  tmnalta.   b  in  pror«tto  tigiUn  mUliett 

doninioi  snperT<>nien8  eqaes,  cum  ministris,  biduo  inanen«  Integro  et 
tribuM  noctibus.  mihi  nmlttim  Iwjuebatur  de  raiisa  Lutberana,  qntr  magna 
ex  parte  arridebat  viro  bono  et  dooto,  prater  librum  de  captivUaU  Jiabd, 
qimn  legerat  yfwnuldm  com  nflBton  at  difpliMntia,  qwm  tgit  nondnm 
Tideram"  (Biggenbteb,  Da§  Ckrmlkm  da  Kwnd  FMiktm,  pi,  77 
(Bmi)1,  1877). 
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power  to  purge  national  Chnrches  and  restore  eccleeiastical 
discipline,  but  always  under  a  deooioiw  air  of  submissioD 
to  tba  Bishop  of  Borne,  and  with  a  veiy  real  belief  in  tbe 
supremacy  and  infallibility  of  a  General  Council.  The 
latter  was  prepared  to  deny  the  aathority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Borne  altogether,  and  to  see  the  Church  of  the  Middle  * 
Ages  broken  up  into  territr)rial  or  National  Churches, 
each  of  which,  it  was  contended,  was  a  portion  of  the  (me 
Visible  Oatholio  Church.  But  as  sepaiate  tendencies  may 
be  represented  by  a  single  contrast,  it  may  be  said  that 
Charles  would  have  forgiven  Luther  much  had  the 
Beformer  been  able  to  aoknowledge  the  infallibility  of  a 
General  Council.  The  dnunatio  wave  of  the  hand  by 
which  Charles  ended  the  altensatioii  belween  Official  Eck' 
and  Lather,  when  the  latter  insisted  that  General  Councils 
had  erred,  and  that  he  oould  prove  it,  ended  the  dream 
that  the  movement  in  Germany  oould  be  used  to  aid  in 
the  universal  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Befonnation. 
If  the  ideas  of  reforming  Spanish  ecclesiastics  and  states- 
men were  to  lequioken  the  whole  medi»val  Chnicfa, 
some  other  way  of  foioing  their  aoceptance  had  to  he 
found* 

§  4.  Po^  Adrian  vi.  and  the  Spanish  JRe/armation, 

The  opportunity  seemed  to  oome  when,  owing  to  the 
rivalries  of  powerful  Cardinals  and  the  steady  pressure  of 
Charles  on  the  Gondave,  Adrian  of  TTtreoht  was 
elected  Pbpe.  The  new  Ppntiif  had  a  kmg  reputation 
for  learning  and  piety.  His  courage  had  hem  manifested 
in  his  fearless  denuneiation  of  jnevailing  clerical  abuses, 
and  in  the  way  he  had  dealt  with  difficult  questions  in 
medieval  theology.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  new 
curialist  ideas  of  papal  inerrancy  and  infallibility,  nor 
with  the  repeated  assertions  of  Italian  canonists  that  the 
Poi>e  was  superior  to  all  ecclesiastical  law.  He  rather 
Ijelieved  that  such  ideas  were  responsible  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  that  no  amendment  was  possible 
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until  the  whole  sjstom  of  ptfpal  reservations,  exemptions, 
and  other  ways  in  which  the  Papacy  had  evaded  the 
plain  declarations  of  Canon  Law,  was  swept  away.  The 
publio  confidence  in  his  piety,  integrity,  and  learning  was 
80  great  that  the  Netherlands  had  entrusted  him  with 
the  religions  ednoation  of  their  young  Prince,  and  none  of 
his  instmctois  so  stamped  themselves  on  the  mind  of 
Charles. 

^  ^^riMi  waa  >  IHitch  Xijmenes.  He  had  the  same* 
passionate  desire  for  the  ReforalaGon  of  the  Churoh,  and^ 
the  same  ideas  of  how  sndh  Bef onnaldon  conld  he  brongfat 
about.  He  prised  the  asoetio  life;  he  longed  to  see  the 
monastio  oiders  and  the  seonlar  clergy  disciplined  in  the 
strictest  way;  be  bad  a  prolomid  admiration  for  Thomas 
Aqninas,  and  especially  for  that  side  of  the  great  School- 
man's teaching  which  represented  the  ideas  of  St  Angustina 
He  so  exactly  reproduced  in  bis  own  aspirations  the 
desnes  of  the  Spanish  Beformeis,  tbat  Csxdhial  Carvsjal, 
who  with  the  grave  enthusiasm  of  bis  nation  was  engsged 
in  the  quixotic  task  of  commending  the  Spanish  Bef orma- 
tkm  to  the  authorities  in  Borne,  desired  to  take  him  there 
as  an  indispensable  assistant  *He  was  also  in  fall 
qrmpathy  with  the  darker  side  of  the  Spanish  Beforma- 
tion.  Baring  his  sojourn  in  Spain  he  bad  become  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  firmly  opposed  to 
any  relaxation  of  the  rigomn  of  the  Holy  Offica  With 
Adrian  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  the  Emperor  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Spanish  Church  might  ho}>e  to  see  their 
type  of  a  reformation  adopted  to  cure  the  ills  under  which 
the  Church  was  suffering. 

The  new  Pope  did  not  lack  sympathisers  in  Italy 
when  he  hegan  his  task  of  cleansing  the  Augean  st-ables 
without  turning  the  torrent  of  revolution  through  them. 
Cardinal  Carvajal  welcomed  him  in  a  speech  which  ex- 
pressed his  own  ideas  if  it  disjileased  his  colleagues  in 
whose  name  he  was  supposed  to  sjKiuk.  A  memorial 
lira  ft  ed  by  Egidio,  Geueral  of  the  Augustinian  Ereniiles, 
was  presented  to  him,  which  practically  embodied  the 
33** 
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reforms  tlie  new  Pope  wished  to  see  accomplished.*  Hia 
progi'amme  was  as  extensive  as  it  was  thorough.  A  large 
part  of  it  may  l)e  com[)arecl  with  the  reforms  sketched  in 
Luther's  Address  to  the  Nohility  of  the  Oerman  Nation. 
Ho  disapproved  of  the  way  in  which  prebends  were  taken 
from  foundations  within  national  Churches  to  swell  the 
incomes  of  Koman  Cardinals.  He  disliked  the  whole 
system  of  papal  reservations,  indults,^  exempt  urns,  expectances, 
which  under  the  fostering  care  of  Pope  John  xxn.  had 
converted  the  Curia  into  a  great  machine  for  raking  in 
money  from  every  comer  of  western  Europe.*  He  dis- 
approved of  the  system  of  encouraging  complainants  to 
pass  over  the  episcopal  courts  of  their  own  lands  and  bring 
their  cases  at  once  before  the  papal  court.  But  every  one 
of  these  reforms  would  cut  off  a  source  of  revenue.  It 
meant  that  hundreds  of  hungry  Italian  Humanists  would 
lose  their  pensions,  and  that  as  many  pens  would  lampoon 
the  Holy  Father  who  was  intent  on  taking  bread  from  his 
children.  It  meant  that  hundreds  of  ecdegiaatical  lawyers 
who  had  invested  their  savingn  in  pmohasing  ^aoeB  in  the 
Curia,  would  find  themselves  reduced  to  penury.  It 
meant  that  the  incomes  of  the  Princes  of  the  Church 
would  shrink  in  an  incaloolable  manner.  Adrian  aet 
himself  to  show  such  men  how  to  meet  the  changes  in 
prospect  He  brought  his  old  Flemish  peasant  housekeeper 
with  him  to  Rome,  contented  himself  with  the  simple 
dishes  she  cooked  for  him,  and  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite 
in  a  comer  of  his  vast  pa]aoe  on  the  Vatioan  hill ;  but  in 
this  case  example  did  not  seem  better  than  precept  It 
had  seemed  so  easj  to  the  simple-minded  Dutch  sofaolar  to 

*  Oan-ajal's  speech  and  Egidio's  memoir  are  given  in  Hbfler,  "Analecten 
z.  Oeschich.  Deatscblmiids  und  Italiens  "  {AbhamUvmggm  der  MUmeh,  Akad, 
IV.  iiL  67-«9). 

*  An  AMfvft  em  be  bwt  expluDcd  bj  an  •mnpls :  aouutdluy  to  tiie 

Council  of  Bourges  (1438),  the  selection  of  French  Bishops  was  left  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  Chapters  of  the  Cathedrals  ;  but  Pope  Eugenius 
IT.  permitted  Charles  vii.  the  right  to  appoint  to  sevenl  sp«cilied  biahoprios  j 
such  a  papal  grant  was  called  an  indvUL 
*0f:  ToL  L  13/. 
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reform  the  Church ;  everything  was  provided  for  in  the 
Canon  Law,  whose  regulations  had  on\y  to  be  put  in 
forca  His  Spanish  experience  had  cuntirnied  liim  in  the 
possibility  of  the  task.  But  at  Rome  he  found  a  system 
of  Kules  of  Chancery  which  could  not  be  set  aside  all  at 
once ;  there  was  no  convenient  Inquisition  so  organised 
that  it  could  clear  all  objectors  out  of  his  path  ;  no  secular 
power  always  ready  to  support  a  reforming  Churchman. 

Where  was  he  to  begin  ?  The  whole  practice  of 
Indulgenoes  appeared  to  be  what  was  most  in  need  of 
xefonn.  Its  aboBes  had  kindled  the  storm  in  Germany. 
To  purge  them  away  would  show  how  much  in  earnest  be 
was.  He  knew  the  subject  well.  He  had  written  upon 
it,  and  therefore  had  studied  it  from  all  sides.  Bight ly 
^  ""4**^ltQod.  Indulgences  were  precious  things.  They  7 
showed  how  a  maroiful  Clod  had  em  lowered  His  Church  to  I 


_    enn)owereJ 

^^jeclare  that_He  pardoned  sins  freely ;  and,  besides,  they^y 
proclaimed,  as  no  other  usage  of  tTie  Church  did,  the 
brotherhood  of  all  believers,  within  which  fch«j  fftfppgfti-^ 
finiild  b^^p  *^  T'^}i'"^t  ""'^  the  holier  the  more  sinful,  and  . 
all  could  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  by  bearing  each  other^s  ^ 
burdena.    Only  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  eveiy  pardon 
reqnind  a  heart  nnf  eignedly  penitent,  and  the  sordid  taint 
of  money  must  be  got  rid  of.  But — ^there  was  always  a 
"but"  for  poor  Adrian — ^it  was  shown  to  him  that  the 
papal  court  oould  not  possibly  pay  its  way  without  the 
money  which  came  in  so  easily  froBa^l^e..8ale_of  Indulgences.  | 
'^e  raTEaffled  at  tfaie  very  start;  checks,  for  the  most 
part  quite  unexpected,  thwarted  every  effort   He  was 
like  a  man  in  a  nightmare,  set  in  a  thicket  of  thorns,  ' 
where  no  hewing  oould  set  him  free,  clothes  torn,  limbs 
bleeding,  till  at  last  he  sank  exhausted,  welcoming  the 
deatbJSbl^  frssd  him  from  his  impossible  task.  Adrian 
was  the  distingniSejrmartyr  of  Uie  i^panisb  iteformation. 
History  has  dwelt  upon  his  failures ;  they  were  only  too 
manifest    It  has  derided  his  simplicity  in  sending 
Ghieregati  to  Germany  with  the  confession  that  the  Curia 
was  the  source  of  most  of  the  evils  which  beset  the 
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medinval  Chuzob,  and  at  tbe  mm  time  demanding  the 
death  of  Luther,  who  had  bem  the  first  to  show  the  fact' 
in  enoh  a  way  tbat  aU  men  oonld  eee  it  It  has  aaid  little 
of  the  BQOoeia  that  came  in  due  time.  Ghieregati  was 
nnable  to  overoome  the  deeply  rooted  Evangelical  Beforma- 
tion  in  Germany.  But  bis  mission  and  the  honest  state- 
ment that  the  Curia  was  tbe  seat  of  evil  in  the  Church, 
date  the  beginnings  of  a  reaction,  of  a  genuine  KoiiiaQisi 
party  with  a  vague  idea  of  reforms  ou  media? val  lines.  It 
must  be  takuu  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  in  Germany.  Adrian's  example,  too,  did 
much  to  encourage  the  few  spiritually  minded  Churchmen 
in  Italy,  and  its  effects  c^n  be  seen  in  the  revival  of  a 
zeal  to  purify  the  Church  which  arose  during  the  pontiticale 
ofPaulj^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ITALIAN  LIBERAL  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  THEIR 
CONCEPTION  OF  A  REFORMATION.* 

§  I.  The  Religioui  CondUion  of  Italy. 

Italt  ia  the  land  which  next  to  Spain  ia  the  moat  import^ 
ant  for  the  Oounter-Beformatian.  While  we  can  tiaoe  in/ 
Spain  and  in  Gennany  a  certain  aolidaritj  of  religioua 
movement^  the  apiritnal  conditiona  of  Italy  during  the  fint 
half  of  the  sixteenth  oentury  were  aa  manifold  aa  ita 
political  conditions.  It  ia  imposaible  to  speak  of  the 
Italians  as  a  whole.  Italy  had  been  the  land  of  the  Renais- 
sance, but  that  great  intellectual  movement  had  never 
rooted  itself  deeply  in  the  people  as  it  had  done  iu 
Germany,  France,  or  England. 

The  Italian  ptjasantry  were  a  class  apart  from  the 
burghers  aa  they  were  nowhere  else.  Their  religion  was 
usually  a  thinly  veiled  paganism,  a  belief  in  the  omni- 
presence of  spirits,  good  and  bad,  to  be  thanked,  propitiated, 
coaxed  or  compelled  by  use  of  charms,  amulets,  spells,  and 

■Soubcsb:  Contarini,  Optm  (Paris,  1571);  Cormfomimm  CSmtorfiti^ 
cd.  bj  L.  Ftete  (1880) ;  Gi»t«M»  BpitMmmm  fiMmOtmMm  Hber  (Veniec, 

1573) ;  Ghiberti,  Opera  (Verona,  1740) ;  Sadolsto,  JSpistotarum  librisexdrcim 
(Lyons.  1560);  Pok»,  Epi^toUe,  tt  alicrum  ad  ip$inn  (Brescia,  1744  -57), 
CarUgffio  di  ViUoria  Coionna  (Turin,  1889)  ;  Vergerio,  Briejtoechaei  (edited 
for  the  BOHoM  d$$  iUermi$dk«n  r«rvA»«,  Stuttgart,  1875). 

Lateb  Books  :  Jaoob  Burckhardt,  The  Civiliaation  of  the.  Period  of  the 
JlnmiAsnnce  {^ng.  trans.,  London,  1892)  ;  Symoiifls,  lintnhaance  in  Italy. 
The  Catholic  Reaction.  (London,  1886)  ;  Cantii,  Gli  Erelici  d' It  alia  (Turin, 
1806-67)  i  Braun,  Cardinal  Oasparo  Conlarini  (1903) ;  Dittrich,  (Janparo 
OoHtmrimt  (ftMmtbeq^  1888) ;  Dnnij,  L*  CMUmI  OorU  Can^  (F^rii, 
1882) ;  Gotheln,  Igjiativs  Loyola  und  die  O^Bur^imuUiott,  77*207 
(HaUe,  1805) ;  w.  Benmont,  Vittoria  Colomna  (Frdbugi  &  1881). 
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ceremonies.  The  gods  of  their  pagan  ancestors  had  been 
replaced  by  local  sainto,  and  leceiTed  the  same  kind  of 
worship.  To  fight  for  their  faith  had  neyer  been  a 
tiaditioii  with  them  as  with  the  Spaniards ;  they  were  not 
tvoahled  by  any  oontmnonB  sense  ol  sin  as  were  the  people 
of  the  northern  nations ;  bat  th^  bad  an  intense  fear  of 
the  supernatural,  and  their  faith  in  the  priest,  who  conld 
stand  between  them  and  the  terrors  of  the  unseen*  was 
bonndless.  Goodness  touched  them  as  it  does  all  men. 
But  the  immorali^  of  their  religioas  guides  did  not 
embarrass  them;  a  bad  priest  had  as  poworfol  spdls  as  a 
good  onei  The  only  kind  of  Christianity  which  seemed 
able  to  impress  them  and  hold  tbem  was  that  of  Francis  of 
Assisi.  He  was  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  Christian 
3pirit  for  the  Italian  peamntry ;  the  impression  he  had 
made  upon  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  was  enduring ;  the 
wandering  revivalist  preacher  who  lived  eis  Francis  had 
done  always  made  the  deepest  impression.  John  of 
Capistrano  owed  much  of  his  power  to  the  fact  that  he 
remained  always  the  Abruzzi  peasant.  During  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  the  peasantry  and  the 
clergy  who  served  the  village  chapels  were  regarded  by 
those  above  them  with  a  scorn  that  degenerated  into 
hatred.  We  may  search  in  vain  through  the  whole  of 
the  literature  of  the  time  for  the  thought  that  any 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  lead  them  to  a  deeper 

.  faith  and  a  purer  life.  The  whole  of  the  peasant  popula- 
tion of  Italy  were  believed  to  be  beneath  the  level  of 
desire  for  something  better  than  what  the  religious  life 

.  of  the  times  gavOi^ 

*  MeduBvalMQgitBniutiutfhisliBtndof      piUHitiy  ii  aradi  old«r 
than  the  SanainMiM : 

**  Si  quia  scire  vult  naturaidf 
Maledictam  et  obscuram 
Boatioorom  genitumn 
InftllMm  tt  Bon  punm 

Carmina  Medii  M  (flonnoe,  1888),  p.  84;  llie  mmg  Ukmgt  to  Am 
tbirtMtk  Mntioy. 
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The  towna  piwented  an  ontinly  different  pictme. 
There  mB  a  Bdidarify  binding  together  all  the  civic  popa- 
lation.  The  oidinaiy  division  of  nuiks,  made  by  greater 
or  lees  poBseedon  of  wealth  or  by  aocial  standing,  existed, 
bnt  it  did  not  prevent  a  conunon  mode  of  thinking:  We 
can  tnuse  the  aame  thoughts  among  artisans,  small  shop- 
keeperSy  rich  merchants,  and  the  patricians  of  the  towns. 
No  country  presented  so  many  varieties  of  local  character 
as  Italy ;  bat  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  or  Florence,  Milan, 
Naples,  however  else  th^  might  diflbr,  were  all  on  the 
same  spiritnal  level  They  thought  much  about  religion ; 
they  took  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Ghureh  and  of  the 
clergy  to  heart ;  they  longed  to  see  some  improvemeut,  if 
it  was  only  within  their  own  city.  Iliey  were  clearsighted 
enough  to  trace  the  mischief  to  the  influence  of  the  Boman 
Curia,  and  their  belief  in  the  hopelessness  of  reforming 
the  evil  Court  gives  a  settled  despondency  to  their  thought 
which  appears  in  most  of  the  Chronicles.  The  external 
side  of  religion  was  inextricably  interw(n'eii  with  tlieir 
city  life.  The  civic  rulers  had  always  something  to  do 
with  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiasiical 

foundations  within  their  walls.  They  had  no  great  interest 

in  doctrine ;  what  they  wanted  was  a  real  improvement 
inttEemoral  living  of  clergy  and  of  l>eople.  When  an 
Italian  town  was  blessed  with  a  good  and  pious  Bishop,  it 
is  touching  to  see  how  the  whole  population  rallied  round 
him. 

When  we  turn  to  the  outstanding  men  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  whose  opinions  have  been  preserved  in  their 
writings  or  correspondence,  we  find,  to  Ix^gin  with,  a  great 
variety  of  religious  opinions  whose  common  note  is  uncon- 
strained hostility  to  the  Church  as  it  was  then  constituted. 
The  institution  was  a  necessary  evil,  very  important  as  a 
factor  in  the  game  of  politics,  useless  for  the  religious  life. 
This  sentiment  existed  almost  universally,  both  among 
those  who  merely  maintained  a  decorous  relation  towards 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  among  those  who 
really  believed  in  Christianity,  and  acknowledged  its  power 
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over  their  mind  and  life.  The  papal  Curia  oppressed 
them ;  they  were  hopeless  of  its  i-eformation,  and  yet  there 
was  little  hope  of  a  revival  of  religion,  with  its  social  worship 
and  its  sacraments,  unless  it  was  reformed.  The  feeling  of 
hopeleesness  is  everywhere  appaient ;  the  deepest  spiritual 
longings  and  experiences  were  to  be  treasured  as  sacred 
secrets  of  the  heart,  and  not  to  be  spokea  about  Yet  the 
work  of  Savonarola  had  not  been  entirely  oonflumed  in  the 
fire  that  burnt  the  martyr,  and  the  earlier  mcnoiige  of 
Lather  had  found  an  echo  in  many  Italian  hearts. 


{  2.  1%$  HaUan  Soman  OaihoUc  R^ifmm, 

There  is  no  evidcne^  of  any  wideapfoad  acceptance 
of  the  whole  of  Luther's  ceaching,  little  appreciation  of  the 
thought  that  the  Ghurcq  may  be  conceived  as  a  fellowship 
of  God  with  man  depending  on  the  insonitable  purpose  of 
Qod  and  independent  ofl  all  yisible  outward  organisation, 
none  of  the  idea  tiiaft  w  VislbLe  Ghnroh  OathoUo  exists 
one  and  indivisible  in  the  many  fonns  in  whioh  men 
combine  to  listen  to  the  Word  and  to  manitot  their  faith. 
The  Oatholio  Ghnrch  was  always  to  these  pious  Italians  the 
great  historiGal  and  extenial  institution  with  its  hierarchy, 
and  its  visible  head  in  the  Bishop  of  Boma  A  reform  of 
the  Ohnrofa  meant  for  them  the  reformation  of  that 
institution.  So  long  as  this  was  denied  them  they  oonld 
always  worship  within  the  sanotoary  of  tiieir  own  sools, 
and  they  could  eigoy  the  converse  of  likeminded  friends. 
^  ^  J  So  there  came  into  existence  coteries  of  pious  Italians  who 
^  l^met  to  enconiage  each  other,  and  to  plan  the  restoration 
t>f  religion  within  the  Ghurdh.  Humanism  had  left  its 
uiark  on  all  of  them,  and  their  reunions  were  called 
acadenues,  after  tiie  Fktonio  academies  of  the  earlior^ 
Beaaissanee.  1!lie  first  had  come  into  being  liefore  the  > 
death  of  Lea  z. — a  society  of  pious  laymen  and  prelates, 
who  met  in  the  little  church  of  Santi  Silvestro  et  Domtea 
in  the  Trastevere  in  Borne.  The  associates  were  more 
than  fifty  in  niunber,  and  they  were  all  distinguished  by 
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iheir  love  of  the  New  iMxi&bg,  the  Btrict  purity  of  their 
fives,  and  their  devotion  to  the  theology  of  St  Angustina 
The  membera  were  scattered  after  the  aaok  of  Borne  (1527\ 
but  this  OnUorif  nf  JOwim  Zom  gave  rise  to  many  kindred 
alKKsiatioos  within  which  the  original  membeiB  found  a 
oongeiiial  aooistry. 

The  most  important  found  a  home  in  Venioa  Its 
most  prominent  members  were  Gaspare .  ,Oontarini.  a 
distingoished  Senator,  who  afterwards  was'  indoeed  to 
become  a  GazdinaL   With  hhn  were  Caidinal  OwafliL. 


aheady  meditating  upon  taking  another  path,  and  Gregono 
Ooitese^  then  Abbot  of  San  Giorgio '  Maggiore.  The 
friends  met  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  convent  All 
shades  of  opinion  were  represented  in  tins  euroLei  where 
Humanists  and  Churchmen  met  to  exchange  views  about 
a  reformation  of  the  Church.  To  share  in  such  interoouree, 
B^ginald  Pole  wiUingly  spent  his  days  for  from  his  native 
England.  Cardhial  Fr^oso,  Archbishop  (rf  Sakmo,  gathered 
a  similar  company  around  him  at  Genoa;  and  Ghiberti, 
Bishop  of  Verona,  collected  likeminded  friends  to  talk 
about  the  possibilities  of  reformation.  Modena  and 
Padua  had  their  Christian  academies  alsa  Nor  must 
the  influence  of  well-bom,  cultured  and  pious  ladies  be 
forgotten. 

Ren^e,  Duchess  of  Ferrara  and  daughter  of  Louis  xii.  of 

France,  had  accepted  the  Reforinatiou  in  its  entirety,  and 
had  surrendered  herself  to  the  guidance  of  Calvin.  She 
corresj)onded  vvitli  the  great  Frenchman  and  with  BuUinger. 
She  sheltered  persecuted  Italian  Protestants,  or  had  them 
safely  conveyed  to  Switzerland.^  But  she  saw  good  wher- 
ever it  was  to  be  found.  Her  letters,  instinct  with  Christian 
gi-aciousness,  remind  the  reader  of  those  of  Iier  kinswoman 
Marguerite  of  Navarre.  She  was  full  of  sympathy  witli 
the  circle  of  men  and  women  who  longed  for  a  regeneration 
of  Italy ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  far  more 
highly  gifted  Vittoria  Colonna  leant  on  the  woman  whose 
spiritual  insight  was  deeper,  and  whose  heart  was  puriiied 
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by  the  trials  whioh  her  deoimoii  in  reUglooB  matten  made 
her  pass  through. 

CSaterina  Ojb&f  «  niece  of  Pope  dement,  Frinoeas  of 
CSamerino^  Eleonore  Gonsaga,  DooheBS  of  Urbino,  Julia 
GoDzags  at  Naplea,  and  Vittoria  Golonna  at  Yiterbo  and 
at  Bome,  fonned  a  eixde  of  highly  inteUectual  and  deeply 
pious  mnen,  who  by  their  letters  and  interoonrae  insured 
men  who  were  working  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Church 
in  Italy.  , 

The  network  of  tiisir  eorrespondenoe  covered  Italy 
from  Venice  to  Kaples  and  from  Qenoa  to  Camerino,  and 
the  letteis  exchanged  between  Mai^guerite  of  Navarre  and 
Vittoria  Golonna  extended  the  influence  of  the  association 
beyond  the  peninsula.  Hie  correspondents^  men  and 
women,  regarded  themselves  as  a  band  of  companions 
pledged  to  each  other  to  work  together  for  the  Eeformation 
of  the  Church  and  of  society.  It  is  not  eaqr  to  describe 
their  aims,  for  they  contented  themselves  for  the  moat  part 
with  vague  aspirations ;  and  they  all  had  their  favourite  likes 
and  dislikes.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  their  earnestness, 
but  it  was  of  the  high-bred  placid  kind.  It  had  nothing 
of  the  Spanish  exaltation  of  Teresa,  of  the  German 
vehemence  of  Luther,  of  the  French  passion  scarcely  veiled 
by  the  logict<il  precision  of  Calvin.  They  all  admired  St. 
Francis,  but  in  a  way  out  of  aynipatliy  with  the  comujon 
people,  for  they  looked  on  asceticism  with  a  mild  wonder, 
and  had  no  eagernesH  foi-  that  type  of  the  imitation  of 
Christ.  Vittoria  Colonna  indee<l  found  ti»e  convent  at 
Viterbo  a  pleasant  retreiit  for  a  few  weekH  at  a  time.  A 
sigh  sometimes  escaped  her  that  perhaps  the  nuns  were  all 
Marys  who  had  chosen  the  better  part,  but  that  was  only 
when  she  was  weary  with  the  pervei'sities  of  the  in- 
comprehensible world.  Tlieir  correspondence  sueirepts  an 
academy  of  tlic  earlier  Italian  Renaissance,  wlin*'  tlie 
theory  of  Ideas  had  given  way  to  doctrines  of  Justitiwition, 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Dialc^ues  of  Plato.  There  is  a  touch  of  dilettantism  in 
their  habits  of  thought,  and  a  savour  of  the  eighteenth 
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oentory  Solon  in  their  interoonne.  They  longed  to  mediate 
between  contending  parties  in  the  religious  strife  which  was 
convulsing  Europe  beyond  the  Alps  and  might  invade 
Italy ;  but  they  were  unfit  for  the  task.  A  true  via 
media  can  only  be  found  by  men  who  see  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  in  the  clear  vision  of  thought,  not  by  men  who 
perceive  neither  distinctly.  Sadoleto,  to  take  one  example, 
declared  that  he  could  see  much  to  admire  in  the  German 
Reformation,  but  what  he  api)roved  were  only  the  external 
portions  which  came  from  Humanism,  not  those  elements 
which  made  the  movement  a  religious  revival.  He  disliked 
Luther,  but  had  a  great  esteem  for  Bucer  and  ^felanchthon. 
Indeed,  the  Italian  Cardinal  may  be  cjiUed  the  Melanchthon 
of  liomanism.  Melanchthon,  r(M)ted  in  Protestantism,  felt 
comjxjlled  by  his  intellectual  sympathy  and  humility  to 
believe  that  there  was  some  good  in  Komanism  and  to  try 
to  find  it ;  Sadoleto,  rooted  in  Romanism,  was  impelled  to 
some  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  theology.  He  had, 
however,  a  fatal  lack  of  precision  of  thought.  One  doctrine 
tended  to  slide  insensibly  into  another,  into  its  opposite 
even,  under  the  touch  of  his  analysis  The  man  who  could 
defend  and  commend  auricular  confession  because  it  was 
an  example  of  Christian  humility,  and  saint-worship 
because  it  was  a  testimony  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
lan  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  a  trifler  by  Ptoteatants 
and  a  traitor  by  Bomanists.    Such  was  his  fate.  ^ 

Contemporary  with  these  offshoots  from  the  OrtUory  of 
Divine  Lore  was  a  revival  among  some  of  the  monastic 
orders  in  Italy  which  had  distinct  connection  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  associations  above  mentioned. 

The  most  important  for  its  influence  on  the  religious 
life  (tf  the  people  was  the  Order  of  the  Oapacin&  It  took 
its  rise  from  Matteo  de  Gmssis,  a  man  of  no  intellectual 
powers,  bat  endowed  with  more  than  the  usoal  obstmaoy 
of  the  Italian  peasant  He  was  an  Umbrian,  like  Francis 
himself.  He  belonged  to  a  district  where  traditions  of  the 
great  mediaeval  revivalist  bad  been  handed  down  from 
parents  to  children  for  generations,  and  one  of  these  insisted 
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that  St  Fiaocis  bad  worn  a  hood  with  its  peak  pointed 
and  not  rounded,  as  the  faKhion  among  the  monks  then 
was.  He  declared  that  St.  Francis  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  had  said  that  the  brethren  of  the  order 
ooght  to  obey  hie  mlee  "  to  the  letter,  to  the  letter,  to  the 
letter."  He  for  one  reaolYed  to  ob^.  He  threw  away  his 
rounded  bood  and  wore  one  witli  painted  peak.  The 
peasants  refnsed  to  recognise  the  novelty,  and  drove  him  off 
with  stones ;  Ms  brethren  argued  with  him,  and  belaboured 
him  with  theur  fists;  but  Matteo  stuokto  his  pointed  hood. 
The  shape  was  nothing,  but  the  Founder^s  commands  were 
evecything;  Matteo  would  die  before  be  would  wear  tLa 
rounded  thing  which  had  never  been  hallowed  by  St 
Frands.  The  Princess  CSaterina  Qybd  took  compassi<m  on 
the  hunted  man,  and  gave  him  an  aqrlum  within  her  little 
principality  of  Gamerino,  where  he  wore  his  pointed  eapim 
m  peace.  He  soon  sank  back  into  the  obscurity  from 
which  he  had  for  a  moment  emerged.  But  new  life  was 
stirring  among  the  Fianciscans.  Many  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  laxity  of  the  order,  and  were  longing  for  a 
monastic  Beformatioa  All  down  the  Middle  Ages  the 
watchword  of  every  monastic  revival  had  been, "  Back  to 
the  Fonnder^s  rules."  The  pointed  hood  was  a  trifle,  but  it 
was  the  symbol  of  a  return  to  the  rigid  disflpline  of 
Francns.  Men  heard  that  Gamerino  waa  an  asylum  for 
Franciscans  discontented  with  the  laxity  of  the  superiors 
of  the  order,  and  gradually  they  flodred  to  the  little 
principality.  Vittoria  Colonna  had  long  mourned  over  the 
decadence  of  the  genuine  monastic  life ;  she  encouraged 
her  friend  the  Princess  Caterina  to  Ixiseech  her  uncle  the 
Pope  to  permit  the  pointed  hood,  and  gradually  there 
came  into  being  a  new  fresh  offshoot  of  the  Franciscans, 
called  the  Capucins,  who  revived  the  traditions  of  St. 
Francis,  and  went  |)reaching  among  the  villages  after  the 
fashion  of  liis  earlier  followera.  Francis  had  told  his 
disciples  to  beware  of  books  when  making  their  sermons ; 
he  had  advised  them  to  talk  to  the  women  as  they  washed, 
Italian  fashion,  by  the  side  of  streams,  to  masons  while 
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they  were  hewing,  to  artisans  at  their  work,  to  find  out 
what  their  rdigjons  difficnlties  were,  what  prevented  them 
heooming  really  Christians  in  their  lives,  and  then  to 
discouiae  on  the  things  they  had  heard.  This  old 
Franciscan  preaching  was  restmd  hy  the  Capucins,  and 
they  did  more  than  any  others  to  bring  the  people  of 
Italy  hack  to  the  diseiedited  GhnrdL  They  were  accused 
of  heresy.  What  "  reformation  "  of  the  Francisoane  was 
noti  Tbey  were  called  Lntherans;  and  a  good  deal  of 
Luther^s  Evangelical  teaching  was  nnocmsdondy  presented 
in  their  sermons ;  but  they  could  always  quote  St  Francis 
for  what  they  said ;  and  who  oould  gainsay  what  Francis 
had  taught  ? 

This    monastic    revival    affected   the  commonalty 

another  spoke  to  the  e(hicated  classes.  As  early  as  1504^ 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  reorgiinise  the  great 
Benedictine  order,  and  a  numl)er  of  Benedictine  a}>l)eys 
haH^united^to^form  a  Congregation,  which  swjn  after  its 
institution  took  the  name  of  the  Bonetlictine  Mother- 
Cloister,  Monte  Cassino.  Gregorio  Cortese,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Zmr,  entered  into  the 
movement,  and  as  Abbot  of  the  BenecHctiue  convent  on 
the  Island  of  Lerina  on  the  Riviera,  and  afterwards  in  the 
convent  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice,  led  his  monks 
to  show  that  their  convents  were  the  centres  of  learning 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  He  interested 
himself  more  especially  in  historical  studies  with  a  view  of 
maintaining  the  historic  traditions  of  the  Church,  which 
were  beginning  to  be  shaken  by  historical  criticism,  then 
in  its  infancy. 

OChe  improvement  of  the  ^Kecular  clergy  wjifi^-Hwre^ 
imjK)rtant  for  the  Church  in  Italy  than  any  reforms  of  th 
monastic  orders.  An  attempt  to  do  this  was  begun  by  two 
members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  Giovanni  Pietro 
Caraffa  and  Gsetano  da  Thiene.  Their  idea  was  that  in 
every  diocese  there  ought  to  be  a  small  band  of  men  doing 
the  work  of  secular  clergy  but  bound  by  monastic  vows. 
Their  idea  was  taken  from  Augustine's  practice  of  living 
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moiMtioally  with  some  of  his  clergy;  and  fulfilled  itself  in 
the  otdar  of  the  Theatines.  The  name  was  derived  from 
TbMto  (Chieti),  the  small  See  of  which  CSaraffa  was  Bishop. 
These  picked  eleigy  were  to  be  to  the  Bishop  what  his 
etaff  18  to  a  geneiaL  The  Theatines  weie  not  to  be 
mmieroiiSk  still  lees  to  Indude  the  whole  secalar  deigy  of  a 
diooese ;  but  they  weie  to  ineite  by  preoepti  and  above  all 
by  example,  to  a  tinly  clerical  lifa  The  idea  spmd,  and 
similar  associations  arose  all  over  Italy.^ 

Snoh  were  the  preparations  in  Italy  for  the  Counter^ 
Beformation.  There  was  no  prospect  of  any  attempt  to  setl 
the  Chnrdh  in  order  while  Pope  Clement  m  lived.  BfiX 
exhaosted  all  his  energies  in  preventing  the  snmmoning  of 
a  Qenend  Coondl — a  measore  on  which  Charles  was 
growing  more  and  more  set  as  the  only  meaos  of  ending  the 
rellgwnis  dispate  in  Oennany. 

The  acoeerion  of  Piaal  m.  (1534)  seemed  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  full  of  hopes  fix  the  advocates  of  reform  at  the 
centre  of  the  Boman  Church.  The  new  Pope  made  Gaspare 
Contarini,  CaralSh,  Sadoleto,  and  Pole  Cardinals.  A  Bull, 
which  remained  unpublished,  was  read  in  the  Consistory 
(January  1536),  sketching  the  possibility  of  reforming  the 
Curia.  The  Pope  appointed  a  commission  of  nine  membem 
to  report;  upoiLJihejoeedfuLnfoimsjind  the  comnussion  was 
eveiywheie  regsrded  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  Council,  a 
body  of  men  who  were  appointed  to  investigate  and  tabulate 
a  programme  of  necessary  reforms  to  be  laid  before  a 
.  Cleaeral  ^X2gunciL_  The  ComnussionerB  were  Contarini, 
Caraffa,  Ghiberti,  Sadoleto,  Pole,  Frego»o,  all  of  whom  had 
heen  members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  Aleander  who 
had  been  Nuncio  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  Tomaso  Badia, 
Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  They  met  and  drafted  a 
report  which  was  presented  to  the  Pope  in  1537,  and  is 
known  as  the  Consilium  dfledorum  cardinalium  ct  alionim 
prmlatorvm  de  nnendanda  ccclesia.  A  more  scathing 
indictment  of  the  condition  of  the  Eoman  Church  could 

'  The  name  w^nt  hfyond  the  ori^'inal  foundation.    The  Jesoiti  WtM 
•oiuctiuet  called  Thcatiue*  \ioi\x  iu  8|>aiu  lUid  lit  Fraiioe. 
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Bcamly  be  imagined,  nor  one  which  spoke  more  urgently 
of  the  need  of  radical  reformation.  Its  yery  thoroughness 
was  disconcerting.  It  revealed  so  many  scandals  connected 
with  the  Papacy  that  it  was  resolved  not  to  make  it  known. 
But  it  had  been  printed  as  a  private  document ;  a  copy 
somehow  or  other  reached  Germany ;  it  was  at  once 
republished  there,  with  comments  showing  how  a  papal 
commission  itself  had  justified  all  the  German  demands  for 
a  reformation  of  the  ChurcL  At  Eome  the  appearance  of 
reforming  activity  was  maintained.  Contarini,  Caraffa, 
Aleander,  and  Badia  were  apjwinted  to  investigate  the 
workings  of  those  departments  of  the  Curia  which  had  most 
to  do  with  the  abuses  detailed  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Nine — ihe  Chancery^  the  Datnry,  and  the 
PenUeniiary,  where  reservations,  dispensations,  exemptions, 
etc.,  were  given  and  registered.  They  presented  their 
report  in  the  autumn  of  1537.  It  was  entitled  Consilium 
qucUtuor  delectorum  a  Faulo  III.  super  re/ormalione  mnctm 
JtomaiUE  Ecclesias.  But  Contarini  evidently  felt  that  the 
Pope  needed  pressing.  When  the  Commission  of  Nine  had 
been  appointed,  the  Pope  had  summoned  a  General  Council 
to  meet  at  Mantua  in  May  1537,  in  a  Bull  published  on 
May  29th,  1536,  and  had  also  pubUshed  a  Bull  of 
Keformation  in  September  of  that  year.    The  Council 

^^paxgr^met — the  war  between  Charles  v.  and  l«'raricis  i. 
'  preventing.    The  Council  was  then  summoned  to  meet  at 

^^cenza,  but  was  again  postponed.  The  Emperor  had  no 
wish  for  a  (general  Council  in  Italy,  and  the  Pope  was 
determined  not  to  call  one  to  meet  in  Germany.  In  these 
circumstancea  Contarini  published  his  Epistola  de  poUstaU 
Pontifieis  in  tisu  ekwium,  and  his  Jk  j^oM/oU  Fomtiifieu  in 

>Tbcjan  to  be  fimiid  !b  BMltkM Muikm tiem^/^  1790), 
pp^  178^  TIm  oonteoti  of  the  second  letter  an  ooodented  in  the  phnae  wUdl 

occurs  near  the  end  :  "in  legilnis  voluntas  non  debet  regula  esse"  (p.  183). 
The  firxt  letter  ur<;e,s  the  Pope  to  make  au  end  of  the  scandals  caused  by  tho 
ttale  of  dUjionsations  :  Dispenaator  non  potest  vendere  id  quod  non  suuni 
«t  aed  Uoniinik  Nequ*  etiiuii  potait  tmiagradi  in  diipenwtione  BModatitm 
Ooniltti.  .  •  •  Exprean  Cliriatiu  In  Bv«ngolio  pneciidt :  Gntto  aooepittii« 
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Historians  differ  about  the  sincerity  of  Pope  Paul  iii.  in 
the  matter  of  reform,  and  there  is  room  for  two  opiniona 
His  Italian  policy  was  anti-Hapsburg,  and  the  German 
Komanist  Princes,  at  all  events,  had  little  belief  in  his 
sincerity,  and  were  seriously  meditating  on  following  the 
example  of  Henry  viii.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Nuncio  in 
C^many,  made  no  concealment  of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  position  of  the  Komanist  Church  there,  and  urged 
continually  substantial  reforms  in  Italy,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  General  Council.  Perhaps  these  energetic  messages 
stirred  the  Pope  to  renewed  activity  in  Kome,  and  also  to 
the  necessity  of  formulating  a  definite  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Lutherans  beyond  the  Alps.  In  April  (1540) 
commissions  were  appointed  to  reform  certain  offices  in  the 
Curia — the  Bota,  the  Chancery,  and  the  Penitentiary. 
Consultations  were  held  about  how  to  deal  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Germany.  For  the  moment  the  ideas  of  the 
more  liberal-minded  Italian  Reformers  were  in  the  ascendant. 
Charles  had  determined  to  find  out  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  leunite  the  broken  Church  in  Germany. 
ConferenoeB  were  to  be  held  with  the  leading  Lutheran 
ftbeologiana  The  Pope  determined  to  reject  the  advice  of 
Faber,  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and  to  refrain  from  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  a  Beries  oF  Lutheran  propositions 
Bent  to  him  for  oondemnation.  Cardinal  Contarini»  whoee 
preeenoe  had  been  uigently  required  bj  the  Emperor,  was 
permitted  to  cross  the  Alps  to  we,  in  conferenoe  with 
diatii^guiehed  Lutheiana,  whether  some  common  terms  of 
agreement  might  be  arrived  at  which  would  serve  as 
a  programme  to  Oe  set  before  the  General  Gounoil» 
which  all  weie  agreed  mnat  be  eammoned  aometinie 
soon. 

Oi«tbd«t*''(pk  79).  ItdotMwiditavgHiftaiipMli  "PhterfluekiMlne 
ingreHiis  es  Tiam  Oliiati,  mdinter  age.  .  .  .  Deus  omnipotens  dtrigst 
gressuB  tao«,  et  tttortim  omniam.  Familite  tnm  Protector  erit,  et  super 
omnia  bona  sua  constituet  te,  at  ipse  in  Evangelio  poUioetor  servo  tideli, 
quem  eoMtituit  «ip«r  fcraiHim  inain ,  Doniiain  din  nobis  aarvtfcSanatitatMii 
tuuB  iaoolamem.** 
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I  3.  CMUnaU  ConlorM  and  CamfflL 

Thk  miflabn  of  Gontarini's  to  Gemuuij  dates  the 
separation  between  two  di£ferent  ways  of  proposing  to 
deal  with  the  Reformatioii  movement.    The  two  methods 
were  embodied  in  two  men,  Cardinals  Gontarini  and  . 
CSarafik    They  had  both  belonged  to  the  OriEtory  ^  • 
Divine  Low;  they  were  both  sealons  to  see  the  Chnroh^ 
xeformed  in  the  tense  of  reviviiig  its  moral  and  spiritual 
life;  they  both  longed  to  see  the  rent  which  had  made 
itself  apparent  repaired,  and  the  Church  again  reunited. 
They  differed  entirely  about  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
bring  about  the  desiinable  end.   The  differences  originated 
in  the  separate  chaiaoton  and  training  of  the  two 
leaders. 

Gasparo  Oontarini  belonged  to  an  andent  patrician 
family  of  Venice,  and  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  senrioe  of  the  Bepublio.  He  was  looked  on  as  the 
aUest  and  most  upright  of  its  statesmen.  He  had  drunk 
deeply  of  the  well  of  the  Kew  Learning,  and  yet  can  hardly 
be  called  a  Humanist  He  had  been  a  student  at  Padua^ 
and  had  there  studied  and  learned  to  appi^ciato  Scholastio 
Theology.  He  had  been  trained  as  a  Venetian  statesman, 
and  dung  to  the  political  ideas  of  the  medinval  juris- 
prudenca  The  wboh  round  of  medieval  thought  encircled 
and  possessed  him.  Christendom  was  one  great  common- 
wealth, and  embodied  three  great  imperialist  ideas — a 
world  King,  the  Emperor;  a  world  priest,  the  Pope;  a 
realm  of  sanctified  science,  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  under  / 
Theology,  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences.  He  held  these  three  / 
conceptions  in  a  broad-minded  and  lil)€ral  way.  Tliere 
was  room  under  the  Emjieror  for  a  community  of  ChriBtian 
States,  under  the  Pope  for  a  brotherhood  of  national 
Churches,  under  Scholastic  for  the  New  I>earning  and  what 
it  brought  to  enrich  the  mind  of  mankind. 

Erasmus  had  ridiculed  Scholastic;  ConUirini's  friend 
Uurtesc  called  it  a  farrago  of  words ;  Luther  had  maintained  ^ 
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that  it  sounded  hoUow  beoanse  at  its  oentn  was  the  Tagne 
eternal  Something  of  Pagau  Phibsophy  and  not  the  lather 
who  had  revealed  His  heart  in  Jesns  Christ ;  but  Contarini 
saw  the  grandeur  of  the  imposing  edifice,  believed  in  its 
solidity,  and  would  do  nothing  to  destroy  it.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  him  sympathising  strongly  with  Luther^s 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  nor  from  believing  that 
room  might  be  found  for  it  and  other  Protestant  concep- 
tions within  the  circle  of  mediseval  theological  thought 
He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  enthusiasm  which  some 
of  his  friends — Cardinal  Pole  for  example — expressed  for 
Plato.  Aristotle  was  for  him  the  great  maater-builder  of 
human  systematic  thinking  ;  but  the  Aristotle  he  recognised 
as  the  Master  was  not  the  sage  revealed  in  the  Greek  text 
or  coininentaries  (although  he  studied  both),  but  the 
Aristotle  who  had  cast  his  spell  over  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Albertus  Magnus.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
Bishop  of  Kome  was  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  as  such 
had  his  place  in  the  political  system  of  Christendom  from 
which  he  could  not  be  removed  without  serious  danger  to 
the  whole  existing  framework  of  society ;  but  he  looked  on 
the  Pope  as  a  constitutional  monarch  bound  to  observe  in 
his  own  person  the  ecclesiastical  laws  imposed  by  his 
authority  on  the  Christian  world.  Luther,  he  believed,  had 
recognised  this  in  his  earlier  writings,  and  in  this  recognition 
lay  the  possibilities  of  a  readjustment  which  would  bring 
Christendom  together  again.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvin's 
Insiitutio  filled  him  with  mingled  admiration  and  dread. 
He  recognised  it  to  be  the  ablest  book  which  the  Protestant 
movement  had  produced ;  but  the  thought  of  a  Christian 
democracy  with  which  it  was  permeated,  the  stress  it  laid 
on  the  procession  of  the  divine  purpose  down  through  the 
ages,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  taught  the  prevenienoe 
of  divine  grace,  were  conoeptionB  whose  aooeptanoe, 
he  thous^ht,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  politieal  governance 
of  mankind. 

He  dwelt  with  complacency  on  the  tbongbt  that  be 
bad  never  longed  for  eociesiastical  plaoeor  powe£  The 
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Pope  had  petsiiaded  bim  to  pennit  himMlf  to  be  made 
Oaidinal  beoause  the  Hdy  See  had  need  of  his  aervioe. 
He  was  coneoioiia  mth  a  aort  of  proud  bmnilitj  that  he 
waa  giBnerallj  eateemed  the  foramoat  Italian  of  his  genera* 
tioo,  that  enthnaiaatie  frienda  apoke  tii  hia  learning  and 
virtue  as  "  more  divine  than  human."  He  tiioiight  much 
more  of  his  positioa  aa  a  Venetian  Senator  and  the  trosted 
oounaellor  of  the  Bepublio,  whoee  oonstltntion  he  believed 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  best  political  prindplea  of  the 
time,  than  he  did  of  hia  place  in  the  Bonian  Oonrt  "  I 
for  my  part,  to  tell  the  troth,  do  not  think  that  the  Bed 
Hat  is  my  highest  hononr,**  he  waa  aoooatomed  to  say. 
Saeh  vpas  the  leader  <tf  tiie  liberal-minded  Roman  GatbqlieB 
of  Italy,  who  waa  aaked  by  the  Pope  and  urgently  entreated 
by  the  Emperor  to  visit  Germany  and  end  the  schism  by 
his  persuasions. 

Giovanni  Pietro  CarafTs,  the  intimate,  the  rival  and  the 
supplanter  of  CJontarini,  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
noble  families  of  Naples.  His  house  was  intimately 
allied  to  the  Church,  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
its  members  liad  been  Archbishops  of  Naples,  and  several  • 
had  been  made  Cardinals.  The  boy  was  destined  for  the 
Church.  As  a  child  he  had  longed  to  enter  a  cloister, 
and  had  once  set  out  to  join  the  Dominicans.  His  family, 
however,  had  other  views  for  him.  He  was  sent  when 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  the  papal  court,  and  was  soon 
almost  burdened  with  marks  of  distinction  and  with 
offices.  He  had  been  highly  educated  while  at  Naples, 
and  had  steeped  himself  in  the  New  Learning.  At  the 
Humanist  Courts  of  Alexander  vi.  and  Julius  ii.  he  studied 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  became  an  accomplished  theologian 
besides.  In  1504,  much  against  his  will,  he  had  l)een 
consecrated  Bishop  of  the  small  diocese  of  Chieti  (Theate), 
lying  in  the  wild  Abruzzi  district,  almost  due  east  of 
Eome,  on  the  slopes  from  the  highest  spurs  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  He  found  his  people 
demoralised  by  constant  feuds,  and  the  priests  worse 
tbuu  their  parishionerB.    Caraffa,  determined  to  reduce  hit 
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/unniijr  diooeee  to  order,  began  with  peranasioii ;  and  finding 
/  this  of  small  avail,  flqgged  peofile  and  olngj  into  some- 
I  thing  like  deoemsy  bj  tepetfeed  ^iritnal  oensnrw  and 
Ijigidljr  enfomd  *nwwmmmiicatiiinR    His  natliodi  fevealed 
the  man.    His  talents  were  of  too  high  an  order  and 
his  familj  Influenoe  too  gnat  to  pennit  bim  to  linger 
in  his  imoiWliBed  diooeea   He  was  sent  as  Knndo  to 
Bngland  and  tbenoe  to  Spain.    Hib  yiait  to  the  latter 
coontiy  made  an  indelible  impraanon  on  bis  strong  natora. 
Hiseanieet  petitions  lor  the  independence  of  bis  native 
Kaples  were  contemptoously  rrfosed  by  tiie  joong  Kii^ 
Charles,  and  the  fierce  Neapolitan  pmsaed  the  Emperor 
with  an  nndying  hatred.   But  what  was  moce  important^ 
bis  stay  in  Spain  imbued  bun  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Spanish  Beformatioii.   He  was  too  mqcb  an  Italian  and' 
^  too  strong  a  believer  in  the  papal  supremaoy  to  adopt  the 

^  I,     »y      thought  of  seoiikr  interference  in  the  aifiuiB  of  tiie  Chnrcb  A 

bui^wiLjbLtbat  exception.  thelSpanisb  method  of  renovating^ 
"   \       the  Qliui£li_t<^k_j2Q88es8ion  of  him  lieart  im9~~8odlr~~The 


r 


germs  of  fanatidsm,  mtEerto  sleeping  within  him,  were 
awakened  to  life,  and  never  afterwards  slunbeted.'  He 

sympathised  with  the  projects  of  Adrian  vl,  and  was  a 
power  during  his  brief  pontificata  Doling  the  reign  of 
Clement  vn.  he  took  little  part  in  public  affairs,  but  all 
the  attempts  to  put  new  life  into  the  monastic  orders 
were  assisted  by  hini.  He  viewed  ¥nth  some  suspicion 
the  attempt  to  conciliate  the  (remians ;  and  the  results 
of  Coutariiii'8  deiiling  with  the  Protestants  at  B^ensburg 
filled  him  with  alarm. 

Contarini's  attempt  reunite  the  Church  by  recon- 
ciliation was  twenty  yeiinj  too  late.  It  is  doubtful  wliether 
anyone  in  Germany  save  the  Emperor  had  much  faitli  in 
the  uniting  influences  of  a  conference.  Morone,  who  ha<l 
for  years  representod  the  Vatican  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  and  who  was  perpetually  urging  the  Pope  to 
summon  a  ( leiieral  Council,  was  afraid  ever  since  Hagenau 
that  conferences  benefited  the  Protestants  more  than  the 
iiomanists.    Contarini  himself  bad  said  that  what  was 
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needed  to  overcome  the  German  movement  was  neither 
conferences  nor  discussions  about  doctrine,  but  a  Refornaa::^ 
tion  in  morals.  The  Curia  regarded  his  mission  as  a 
dangerous  experiment.  They  tied  his  hands  as  firmly  as 
they  could  by  his  letter  of  instructions :  He  was  to  inform 
the  Emperor  that  no  Legate,  not  even  the  Vo\ye  himself 
until  he  had  consulted  the  other  nations,  could  modify 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  the  Germans ; 
he  was  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  assembly  of 
a  National  Council  for  Gennany.  He  heard  ^m  Paris 
tha^i  the  French  Bomanists  believed  that  be  was  about  to 
betiay  the  Churoh  to  the  heretics.  No  one  encouraged 
bim  except  his  own  ciide  of  immediate  friends.  The 
men  with  whom  be  was  to  work,  Cardinal  de  Granvelle 
and  Dr.  £ck,  were  sospicioiis  of  him  and  of  bis  anteoedentSL 
Nevertheless  his  natnial  and  eonfirmed  optimism  niged 
bim  to  the  task. 

The  situation,  looked  at  broadly  and  from  the  point 
of  view  taken  by  a  contemporary  wbo  bad  made  bimself 
acquainted  with  the  theology  an4  oonatitiition  of  the 
mediiBval  Cbnrch,  was  not  so  bopdess  as  it  must  seem 
to  us  with  the  history  of  what  followed  to  enlighten 
ns.  The  great  mass  of  mediaeval  doctrines  lay  uncodified. 
They  were  not  codified  until  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
extreme  claims  made  by  the  supporters  of  a  papal  absolut- 
ism—claims  which  may  be  briefiy  expressed  by  the  sentence: 
The  Chureb  Universal  is  condeiised  in  the  Boman  Church, 
and  the  Boman  Church  is  represented  by  the  Pope — ^which 
bad  been  used  to  crush  the  Lutheran  movement  in  its 
earlieet  stages,  were  of  recent  origin.  Curialism  could  be 
represented  to  be  almost  as  much  opposed  to  the  mediaeval 
theory  of  the  Church  as  anything  that  Luther  bad  brought 
forwaid.  There  was  a  real  via  media,  if  It  could  only 
be  discovered  and  defined.  The  commonplace  opinions 
of  men  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  the  Churoh,  with  its  claims  to  catholicity, 
with  its  doctrines,  usages,  ceremonies  and  hieraroby,  could 
scarcely  be  belter  represmted  than  in  the  dedaration 
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said  to  have  been  made  by  Charles  T.  to  Us  sirter  Mai:ia» 
hiB  governor  in  the  Netherlancto; 

"  It  happened  that  on  the  Vigil  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
the  Emperor  held  a  banquet  in  the  garden.  Now,  when 
Queen  Maria  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  doing  with  the 
people  and  with  the  Confession  (the  Augsburg)  that  had 
been  presented,  he  made  reply :  '  Dear  Sister,  when  I  was 
made  chief  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  great  complaint 
reach^  me  that  the  people  who  profess  this  doctrine  were 
more  wicked  than  the  devil.  But  the  Bishop  of  Seville  gave 
me  the  advice  that  I  should  not  think  of  acting  tyrannically, 
bnt  ehonld  ascertain  whether  the  doctrine  ie  at  Yaiianee 
with  the  artidee  of  the  Chriatian  faith  (the  Apoatlei'  Greed). 
This  advice  pleased  me,  and  00  I  find  that  the  people  are 
not  80  devilish  as  had  been  represented ;  nor  is  the  subject 
of  dispute  the  Twelve  Articles,  but  a  matter  lying  outside 
them,  which  I  have  therefore  handed  over  to  the  scholars. 
If  their  doctrine  had  been  in  conflict  with  the  Twelve  Articles 
1  should  have  beeu  disposed  to  apply  the  edge  of  the  sword.' 

The  Twelve  Artidee,  aa  tiie  ApoetLes^  Greed  was 
caUed,  always  occupied  a  pecoliar  position  in  the  Western 
Ghnndt  Thej  were  bdieved  to  contain  the  whoU  of  the 
theologia  melata.  The  great  Schoolmen  of  the  most 
opposite  parties  (Thomas  Aqninfes  and  John  Dons  Scotos 
alike)  were  acciistomed  to  deduce  tsom  the  Apostles' 
Creed  fourteen  propoeitiona,  seven  on  God  and  seven  on 
the  Incarnation,  and  to  declare  that  they  contained  the 
som  of  revealed  theology;  everything  else  was  nataial 
theology  on  which  men  might  ^fGur  without  being  con- 
sidered to  have  abandoned  the  essentjals  of  the  Ghristian 
faith.  Charles  v.  had  been  taught  at  first,  probably  by 
Akandei^s  insistent  reiterations,  that  Lather  had  denied 
some  portion  of  this  revealed  theology;  he  had  oome  to 
learn  that  he  had  been  wrongly  informed ;  therefore  con- 
f erenoe  and  a4)i]<tment  were  possible. 

Men  like  Charles  v.  and  Contarini  could  honestly 
believe  that  so  far  as  doctrine  was  concerned  a  compromise 
might  be  effected. 

*  Kawerau,  Jokann  Agricula  (18S1),  p.  100. 
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{  4  Tki  dn^ereinM  at  RegemAwrg, 

The  Diet  was  opened  at  Regensburg  in  February  1541i 
The  Emperor  explained  his  position  and  intentions.  He 
declared  that  the  most  important  duty  before  them  was  to 
try  to  heal  the  division  in  religion  which  was  sepaniting 
Grermany  into  two  opposing  parties.  The  one  duty  of  the 
hour  was  to  endeavour  to  come  to  a  unanimous  decision 
on  religious  matters,  and  to  bring  about  this  he  proposed 
to  name  some  peace-loving  men  who  could  confer  together 
upon  the  points  in  debate.  Count  Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate,  brother  of  the  Elector,  and  Cardinal  de  Granvelle 
were  nominated  presidents :  three  pronounced  Protestants, 
two  pronounced  Komanists,  and  one  whose  opinions  were 
doubtful,  were  the  assessors;  £ck,  Gropper,  and  Pflug 
were  to  support  the  BomaniBt  side,  Melanobthon,  Bucer, 
and  PistoriuB  were  the  speakers  for  the  Protestants. 
Perhaps  the  only  name  that  could  be  objected  to  was  that 
of  £ok ;  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  a  man  of 
peace.    The  Legate  Contarini  guided  everything. 

During  preliminary  conferences  an  understanding  was 
C(nne  to  on  some  practical  questions  which  served  to 
preserve  an  appearance  of  unanimity.  It  was  thought 
that  marriage  might  be  permitted  to  the  clergy  and  the 
cup  to  the  kdty  within  Germany;  that  the  Pope  might 
be  honoured  as  the  PHmate  of  the  Church,  provided  it 
was  dearly  understood  that  his  positioD  did  not  give  htm 
the  power  of  perpetual  interfeienoe  in  the  aflkiis  of  the 
national  Chuiehes ;  that  the  hieraiehy  mig^t  be  maintained 
if  the  episoopal  jnriadSotion  were  exeniaed  ooiyointly  by 
a  vioar  appointed  by  the  Bishop  and  a  leamed  layman 
appointed  by  the  secular  anthority. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  oonlerenoe  to  diseuss  the 
deeper  th«>olagioal  difSmioes  which  were  supposed  to 
separate  6he  two  parties.  So  In  the  opening  meetings 
the  delegates  began  to  consider  those  questions  which 
gathered  round  the  thought  of  Justification. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
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the  ordinances  of  grace  and  those  of  nature  in  the 
original  condition  of  man.  This  declaration  involved  the 
denial  of  the  distinction  between  the  dona  tupematuralia 
and  the  dona  ncUurcUia  made  80  much  of  in  Scholastic 
Theology,  and  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  its  Pelagian 
tendencies.  It  was  expressly  conceded  by  the  Romanist 
theologians  that  man  had  lost  his  original  freedom  ol 
nill  by  the  Fall — a  concession  directly  at  variance  with 
the  future  declaratioQ  of  the  Council  of  Trant^  The 
statement  agreed  upon  about  the  origin  of  sin  was  given 
almost  in  the  words  of  the  Augsbuig  CoofeeBion,  and 
agrees  with  theuL  The  doetrine  of  the  tenadty  of  original 
sill  soaroelj  diflfon  from  a  statement  of  LnUier^s  which 
had  been  enndemned  in  the  Bull  Exurge  Jhrnkm  of  Pope 
iLeo  X.'  In  the  discussions  and  conclusions  about  this 
first  head  of  doctrine  the  conclusioos  of  Protestant  thedlogj 
had  been  amply  vindicated. 

There  was  more  difficulty  on  the  matter  of  Justification. 
Two  definitions  suggested  bj  the  Kftmanist  theologians 
and  by  Melanehthon  were  successively  rejected,  and  one 
brought  forward,  it  is  said  by  Gontarini  himself,  was 
accepted  after  some  discussion.  It  was  couched  in 
language  whidi  the  Lutheran  theologians  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  use.  It  embodied  phrases  which  Pole, 
Gontarini,  and  other  liberal  Italian  Boman  CSatholics  liad 
made  theur  own.  The  Protestants  of  Germany,  however, 
saw  nothmg  in  it  to  contradict  their  checished  ideas  upon 
Justification,  and  they  gladly  accepted  the  definition.  The 
statement,  repeated  more  than  once,  that  grace  is  the  free 
gift  of  God  and  is  not  merited  by  our  works,  expreesed 
thehr  deepest  thought,  and  eompletely  eocduded  tiie 

'  The  Begensburg  article  said :  Creata  Itbertas  per  Jiominis  tajttum  ed 
amism  ;  the  <!«xTce  of  Trent  declare*!  :  S'i  quis  lihrrum  homiai.^  nrhHriiivi 
j)Osl  Adm  j*eccatum  amissum  el  extinrtutn  esse  dixerit,  anathema  sit 
(Denzioger,  EitdUridum  Symbolorwn  et  V^^itionmm,  etc,  9th  ed.  p.  Id2). 

*  The  BegBBilmrg  aitide  nji  s  pod  kftimum  nagmn  fwmamn$ 
maieritaipteeatHm,  etc.,  theaNond  hemyitf  XflilMr  eoodemned  in  the  Bull 
\n :  Fn  pnero  post  hrtpfismum  negare  mmMMM  jwawrfiim,  od  ^CuUwik  d 
Christum  sim  tU  cvnculcare  {ibid,  176). 
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meritoriouB  character  of  ecclesiastical  good  work&  They 
seemed  rather  pleased  tbaii  otbennae  that  their  thoughts 
oould  be  expressed  in  language  suggested  by  Bomanist 
theologians.^  It  appears  that  Eck,  while  oooBentuig  to 
the  definition,  wished  to  avoid  signing  it^  but  was  oompeUed 
by  Granvelle  to  fix  his  name  to  the  document* 

The  faofe  that  the  Bomaniat  and  Protestant  members  of 
the  confermoe  could  agree  npon  an  article  on  Justification 
caused  great  rejoioingB  among  Contaiini'B  friends  in  Italy. 
CSardinal  Pole  was  convinoed  that  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  rennion  had  been  removed,  and  the  most  es* 
travagant  expectations  were  oherished.*  The  Protestant 
members  of  the  conference  were  entirely  satiafied  with  the 
results  so  fw  as  they  had  gome. 

The  conference  then  tamed  to  questions  afifeoting  the 
organisation  and  worship  of  the  Church. 

Somewhat  to  their  surprise,  the  Protestants  found  that 
their  opponents  were  willing  to  accept  their  general  theory 
of  what  was  meant  by  the  CSrardh  and  what  were  its 

^  Calvin,  who  was  present  «t  the  oonferencc,  sums  up  the  rwnlta  so  far  in 
aI«tlerto7iM«lMff9llom:  DeUeH  tiiMtH  depeceaU>  origimM  mmd^fietUl^ 
inumgmud:  mguuta  ut  diaputatio  tU  iU§ro  arinlrio,  qua  e»  AugutUiU 
ttlUtnlia  composita  fuU:  nihil  in  tUroque  notns  dec/'-ssit.  De  jvxti/mtinne 
aeriores  fmriinl  eontentione*.  Tandem  contcripla  est  /ormtUa,  qwim 
adiiibilis  ceriis  eomeUonibus  ntrinque  rteeperunL,  Miraberit,  «r>o, 
tkh$rmrie$  Umkm  comtmrim,  qmm  k§mi»  taumfimr.  Urn  ut  pe§brm» 
nuMu  eonteiftm  fmUt  fmi  tUnit  inelunm  ryrfai,  Setinuerunt  mdm 
nodri  doctHnoB  vera  summam:  ut  nihil  illie  eomprehensum  git,  quod  non 
exttet  in  tcrijpiit  nettri* :  aeio^  dcaidertUns  clariorem  expUccUionem^  el  in  ea  re 
mt  Hbi  atmnlitntmn  hdUkk,  Vtmim,  H  nfulu  qmtbvmim  hemiMim 
mgeHtm  noUt  gU,  aqnonou  mmlttm  tm  ^eetmn  (Oorjnu  Jttformatorum, 
xxxix.  215).  Calvin  had  licen  somewhat  suspicious  of  Cont&rini  at  the 
outset :  CofUarrniwi  siiu^  san^inf  aubujere  iwa  cupU  ;  proinde  trrUat  Otnnes 
viae  conficiendi  ex  sua  utiiitcUe  negotii  dtra  arma  {ibid,  xxxix.  176). 

*  In  fbe  dfldimtMii  of  ibe  fourth  pMrCi<ni  of  MduobtlioD'o  Works  to 
JoAchim  II.  of  Brandenburg,  the  odltor  Peucer  says :  Cfranvelltm,  ... 
K''cium,  aim  de$rriptfK  formnlrr  trsti'inoHiuin  rhirographi  addendum  fsset, 
tcT^ivermntem  U  astuU  renueniem  J'acere  id  coegii.  £ck  with  bis  great 
coarse  body,  his  kad  hsffdi  Toioe*  liib  Imllying  habits,  and  his  inaincoiity, 
mw  vnlvonnny  diaUksd ;  Uta  AaiMo,  fsAoMitor  Eck,  bo  bid  boon  nieknomod 
by  Pirkheimer  of  Niirnberg. 

« EpitManm UtgiiuMiMi,  8,  ILK  OmrHmiig (Biizii^  17U-«7),  iiL 
25-30. 
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distinguishing  characteristics.  The  Christian  Society  was 
defined  without  any  reference  to  the  Pope  as  its  permanent 
Head  on  earth.  This  provoked  strong  dissents  from  Kome 
when  the  definition  was  known  there.  Differences  emerged 
when  the  power  of  the  Church  was  discussed,  and  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  agreement  it  was  reaolved  for  the 
meanwhile  to  omit  the  article.^ 

The  question  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper 
evoked  differences  which  were  felt  to  be  almost 
insaperablep  It  was  inevitable.  For  here  the  one  funda- 
mental divergence  between  the  new  EvangaUoal  faith  and 
medifiBval  religion  came  to  practical  expression.  No- 
thing could  reconcile  the  Evangelical  thought  of  a  apuitual 
priesthood  of  all  believeiB  with  the  belief  in  a  mediating 
priesthood  who  oonld  give  and  ooold  withhold  God. 
Dootrinee  might  be  stated  in  temiB  whieh  hid  this  funda- 
mental difference;  a  definition  of  Justification  Eaith 
alone  might  be  oonoeded  to  tiie  Ptotestants}  bat  any 
thought  a  a  priestly  miracle  in  the  Saoimment  of  the  Holy 
Sapper  had  to  be  repudiated  by  the  one  party  and  dang  to 
by  the  other. 

At  first  thmgs  went  smoothly  enough ;  it  was  conceded 
that  special  ways  of  dispensing  the  Sacraments  were  mattera 
indiffbrentk  hot  whenever  the  question  of  Transubstantiation 
emerged*  things  came  to  a  deadlock.  It  was  perhaps 
characteristic  of  Contarini's  somewhat  surfisoe  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  question  at  stake  between  the  two 
parties,  that  he  never  probed  the  deeper  question.  He 
rested  his  plea  for  l^nsubstantiation  on  the  ground  that 
an  important  article  of  faith  which  had  been  assented  to 
for  so  long  must  not  be  questioned.*  The  Protestants  held 
a  private  conference,  at  which  all  the  theologians  present 
were  asked  to  give  their  opinions  in  turn.    There  Calvin 

^(^^^^B^^^^G^^p  0  ^fip^  ^^^b^b^^^mE^  ^f^BBifi^C^f^^  ^jflijp^B^^(8^B^fc  ^^^jj^cm^  ^^^^j^i^p  ^^m^PBH^  ^jb^^^ 
eiiUui,  vimm^anliaUum  ilium  cmu'ftere. 

*  yuuquam  Lfqatum  asaensurumt  Hi  am^fioM  JUki  ifwr^fti  M  «kW** 

culla  in  dubium  acUiuccraUur. 
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■poke^  dwelling  on  the  thonglbt  tiiat  I^nnsabBtantiation 
implied  adoration,  whieh  oonld  new  be  oonoeded.  Hia 
firmneaa  prodaoed  nnaninufy.  M elanohthon  dxafted  their 
oommoQ  opinion,  which  waa  given  in  writing  to  OranveUe, 
who  refoaed  in  atrong  language  to  aooept  it,  and  the 
oonferenoe  came  to  an  end.  The  more  diffieult  practical 
aubjecta  d  the  aacrifidal  character  of  the  liaaa  and  of 
private  Maaaea  were  not  diacaBsed.^ 

Ihia  conference  at  fiegensburg  may  almost  be  aaid  to 
be  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Up  to  1525  the  movement 
mider  Luther  had  the  appearance  of  a  Beformation  of  the 
whole  Church  in  Germany.  From  1525  to  the  date  of 
this  conference  there  was  always  the  expectation  that  the 
Lutherans  who  had  formed  territorial  Churches  might  yet 
be  included  in  a  <^eueral  Reformation  of  the  whole  Geiiiiau 
Church.  Joachim  ii.  of  Brandenburg  cherished  the  idea 
long  after  1541  ;  and  Charles  v.  still  believed  that  what 
could  not  be  effected  by  mutual  compromise  might  be  done 
by  a  mediating  creed  imposed  upon  all  by  the  authority  of 

'  Tlio  proceedings  of  the  ronforonre  are  given  in  full  in  the  Ada 
Ratiabonntsia.  By  far  the  most  succinct  account  ia  to  bo  found  in  Calvin'a 
lett«r  to  Farel  of  date  11th  May  1541.  He  says  of  the  discussion  about  the 
■Mnunente:  iHiomm&iiiUTixMwiudmioimitOM:  mifimmmpdrimmilUB 
eeBremonuu,  tU  res  media*,  ptrmiiiennif  usque  ad  ecenam  pregrad  mud, 
lUic  fuil  insuperahilia  $eofml>if.  FttpudiaJa  (ransnhMantialio,  repogUio, 
efnamgedaUOf  reiigui  guperstUiosi  cultm.  Haec  advenariia  neptaqwim 
iplcraUlia.   dhlkga  mmu  (Aieer},  qui  Utm  anbt  tladio  mHcm4im,Jinmr* 

(Melanrhthon)  in  advenam  partem  magis  tendere,  iU  rebus  rxuleeratis  omnem 
juidficaiionis  spem  prctcideret.  Nostri  habita  consullalioiw,  nos  convorarmit. 
Juvti  sumus  mnnes  online  dioere  senUiUias:  /uit  tttia  omnium  vox,  iran- 
$u%tiuiUitt{iaiun  ma  t$$t  JUilitiaai^  npotitiontm  fujwnfifjoMmi  iddUtatriouia 
MM  adbrafuNMM,  tie/  mdiim  pericuUmtm,  fuwa  fini  Hn$  verio  IkL  Me 
^UOfUe  Tponfrf  Intlrw  oporfuit  quid  sfniirfm.  Tametsi  nfminem  ex  aliis 
imidUxerani  (bccauMO  tin  y  synka  in  German),  libere  tamen  sine  timore 
^sa$Umu,  illam  loeaUm  pra^jUiam  damnavi:  adorationem  asterui  miki  ' 
em  imtatnabitma,  Ondt  miUU,  ia  ahumoii  oeHaaSbme  epm  edfBHSbm 
animis,  qui  alioa  eonfirment.  .  .  .  Seriptum  demde  a  Philippo  eomposilum, 
quod  ubi  Oranvfllano  obfrUum  est,  asp^rfx  rrrbis  rqyudiavit,  quod  illi  tret 
deledi  ad  nos  relulissent.  Hcee  qnumjiant  in  ipso  limine,  eogila  quamtum  adhttc 
tupertit  diffieuUatis,  im  mitaa  ffimiOt  taerifieio,  ia  etmmiaaioatiitm  eaiieie^ 
Oidd H  ad  ofertam pmmaUm  eae^urionem  tenirdurt  putaU iwmuUiueJIkr^ 
veeeermtf  (Ctrpm  Jie/ormatonun,  zxxix.  216,  S16). 
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the  Anperor.  Bat  oomptomiBe  failed  at  Batuboa,  and 
there  was  no  forther  hope  of  its  raooeeding. 

The  deoiflive  ohaiaeter  of  the  Begensboig  oonfmnce 
wtM  leen  in  Italy  almost  at  onoa  Its  failnra  inyolTed  tiio 
deBtrnction  of  the  party  of  Italian  Bomanista  who  hoped  to 
end  the  religipin  strife  bj  a  oompromisa  When  Oontarini 
retained  to  Italy  he  foond  that  his  infloenoe  was  gone. 
He  was  lewarded  with  the  Govenunent  of  Bologna^  which 
-  removed  him  from  the  oentre  of  things.  He  died  soon 
after  (Aug.  24th,  1542),  leaving  none  behind  him  to  fill 
his  plaoa  Ghiberti  sarvived  him  only  sixteen  months 
Oara£b  had  become  more  and  more  alienated  from  his 
early  frienda  Sadoleto,  Bole,  and  Morone  remained,  all  of 
Uiem  men  of  intellect^  bat  lacking  the  qualitieB  which  fit 
men  to  be  leaders  in  trying  timea  Pole  lived  to  make 
atonement  for  his  liberalism  by  hounding  on  the  perse- 
cutions in  England,  and  Morone  by  becoming  the  champion 
of  ultramontanism  at  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

^  The  conception  of  a  Catholic  Eefommtion  disappeared ;  the 

idea  of  a  Counter-Beformatiou  took  its  ^laoe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

lONAXnTB  LOTOIiA  AND  THB  OOllPAlIT  OF 

§  1«  Jit  MounfitiL 

Thb  little  mountainous  proviDce  nf  Quipuzcoa,  lying  at  the 
comer  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  bordering  on  France,  was  the  - 
district  of  Spain  which  produced  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
son8,^Ifkigo  de  Becalde  de  Lo^^Ia,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
4>f  Jesus.  The  tower  which  was  the  family  seat  still  stands, 
foagb  and  windowless  as  a  Soottish  bofder  keep,  adorned 
with  one  ornsment  only,  a  stone  above  the  doorway,  on 
which  are  carved  the  arms  of  the  family — ^two  wolves  in 
quest  of  pirey.  Guipnzcoa  had  never  been  conquered  by 
the  Moors,  and  its  nobles,  poor  in  thehr  barren  highlands, 
boasted  that  the  bluest  Gothic  blood  ran  in  their  veins. 
The  Becaldes  belonged  to  the  very  oldest  nobility  of  the 
district,  and  possessed  the  hig^y  valued  privilege  of  the 

>  SouRCRS  :  Monumevtn  hislorira  SocietalU  Jesu,  nwnc  primum  editn  a 
PcUrHnu  qutdem  Socieialis  (Madrid,  1894,  etc.)  \  Cartas  de  San  Jgnacio  d* 
Xoyoto,  fumdadw  dt  to  Oompamia  A  Jmu  (Madrid,  1874.  etc) ;  O.  P 
IfalM,  De  vila  et  vwribm  J^puUii  Loyoktt  qui  SocidaUm  Jem  fundavit 
(Cologne,  1585)  ;  Ribadeneyra,  Vida  dd  P.  Ignacio  de  Loyola  (Madrid, 
1594) ;  Orlandino,  HUtoria  SociUaiia  «/e«u,  pars  prima  sive  Jgnalius^  etc. 
(Rome,  1615) ;  Braansberger,  Petri  Cemmi  Xpittoke  et  Ada  (Freiburg  I 
a  18M);  Awreta,  de.,  SoeittaU»  Jem  (Arignon,  1827);  OomeHMtmut 
Seeietatis  Jem  (Rome,  1558). 

IjATEK  Books  :  Huber,  Der  Jrxuil-Orden  nach  seiner  Verfamtng  nnd 
Doelrin,  W irksanikeil  und  OeachidUe  c^rocimairt  (Berlin,  1873) ;  Gotheiii, 
JgneMm  ven  Loyola  mmt  die  Otgenr^ermaUm  (Ha11«,  1895) ;  SjmondM, 
Btmbmmoe  in  Italy ^  The  Caihclie  Reaction  (London,  1888) ;  GretiiiMi-JoJy, 
Histoire  religieiise  poliiique  et  litUrairr  la  Compagnie  de  Jistu  (PariSi 
1845-46) ;  MAiuioe  Martel,  Igmee  de  Loyola,  Jistai  de  peyehologie  religieum 
(Paris). 
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right  of  penonal  Bimiiiioiis  to  the  ooronatkm  of  the  Kings 
of  Leon.  Their  younger  flons  were  welcomed  at  Court  as 
pages,  and  then  as  soldien;  and  the  young  Ifiigo  was  a 
page  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand.  He  was  well  educated 
for  a  Spanish  noble;  conld  read  and  write;  composed 
ballads ;  and  oonid  illnminate  manuscripts  with  miniaturea 
Most  of  his  spare  time  was  employed  in  reading  those 
romances  of  chivalry  then  very  popular.  When  older  he 
became  a  soldier  like  his  dder  brothers. 
^  In  1521,  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age  (b.  1493), 
oe  was  the  youngest  officer  in  command  of  the  garrison  of 
Panipeluna,  ordered  to  withstand  a  combined  force  of  in- 
vading French  troops  and  some  revolting  Spaniards.  The 
enemy  apj>eared  liefore  the  place  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers  that  all  but  the  youngest  officer  wished  to 
surrender  without  a  struggle.  Inigo's  elo(|uence  persuaded 
the  garrison  to  attempt  a  desperate  defence.  No  priest 
was  among  the  soldiers ;  the  Spaniards,  according  to  their 
custom,  confessed  each  other,  and  were  ready  to  die  at 
their  jkjsI.s.  A  bullet  struck  the  young  ofliicer  as  he  .stood 
in  the  bre^ich  encouraging  his  men.  His  fall  gave  the 
victory  to  the  besiegers. 

The  conspicuous  bravery  of  Inigo  had  won  the  respect 
of  his  enemies.  They  extricated  him  from  the  lieap  of 
dead  under  wliicli  he  was  buried,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
old  family  castle.  There  his  shattered  leg  was  so  badly 
set  as  to  unfit  him  foi-  a  soldier's  career.  He  had  it  twice 
broken  and  twice  reset.  The  prolonged  torture  was  useless  ; 
he  liad  to  l>elieve  that  he  would  never  fight  on  horseback 
again.  Tlie  dream  of  taking  a  man's  part  in  the  conquests 
which  all  Spaniards  of  that  age  believed  lay  before  their 
country,  had  to  be  abandoned.    His  body  was  a  useless  log. 

But  liiigo  was  a  noble  of  the  Basque  provinces,  and 
possessed,  in  a  superlative  degree  it  was  to  be  discovered, 
the  characteristics  of  his  race  —  at  once  taciVKm  and 
enthusiastic,  wildly  imaginative,  and  sternly  practical.  He 
has  himself  recorded  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that 
he  oould  neyer  become  a  distingniabed  soldier,  he  asked 
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himadf  whether  he  might  not  become  a  famous  saint  like 
Dominic  or  Francis,  and  that  the  question  arose  from  no 

spiritual  promptings,  but  simjjly  from  the  determinat^ion  t^  ^ 
^iiinfl    fore  his  death.    As  he  laj  bedridden,  thinking 


much  and  dreammg  more,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  no  one  could  become  a  saint  unless  he  lived  very  near 
€kxi,  and  that  his  life  had  not  been  of  such  a  kind.  He  at 
once  resolved  that  he  would  change;  he  would  feed  on 
herbs  like  a  holy  hermit;  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  as  a, 
devout  pilgrim.  This  vow,  he  tells  ns,  was  the  earliest 
oonsdous  movement  of  his  soul  towards  God.  His  reward 
came  bood  in  the  shape  of  his  first  revelatioD.  The  blessed 
Yiigm,  with  the  Child  Jeeus  in  her  arms,  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream.  He  awok^  hustled  out  of  bed,  dragged  him- 
self to  the  small  window  of  his  tunet-room,  and  looked 
out  The  earth  was  dark,  an  obecure  mingling  of  black 
shadows;  the  hearam  were  a  great  vault  of  deepest  blue 
strewn  with  innumembb  stars.  The  si£^t  was  a  parable 
and  an  inspiration.  "How  dull  earth  is,"  he  cried,  "hoyr 
glorious  heaven  I"  He  felt  that  he  must  i2t»  something  to 
get  nearer  God.  He  must  be  alone  in  some  holy  pkce  to 
think  things  out  with  his  own  souL  His  brother^s  servants 
hoisted  the  maimed  body  of  the  once  brilliant  soldier  on 
an  ass,  one  foot  in  a  boot^  the  wounded  leg  still  swathed 
in  bandages  and  its  foot  in  a  laige  soft  slipper,  and  Ifiigo 
left  the  old  castle  determined  to  live  a  hermit's  life  on 
Montsemti  the  holy  hill  of  Aragon. 

There  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  he 
resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to  her  service  with  all  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  in  that  masterbook  of  mediaeval 
chivalry,  Amadis  of  GauL  He  hung  his  arms  on  her 
altar,  and  throughout  the  long  night,  standing  or  kneeling, 
he  kept  his  watch,  consecrating  his  knightly  service  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  At  daybreak  he  donned  an  anchorite's 
dress,  ^  his  knightly  robes  to  the  fii-st  beggar  he  met, 
and,  mounted  on  his  ass,  betook  himself  to  the  Dominican 
convent  of  MuiireHa,  no  longer  Inigo  EeuUde  de  Loyola, 
but  simply  Iguatiui*. 
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At  Manresa  he  practised  the  strictest  asceticism,  hoping 
to  become  in  heart  and  soul  fitted  for  the  saint  life  he^ 
wished  to  live.  Then  began  a  time  of  unexpected,  sore^ 
and  prolonged  spiritual  oonflict»  not  nnlike  what  Lnt 
expeiknoed  in  the  Erfurt  oonrait  Who  was  he 
^diat  had  been  his  past  life  that  he  should  prssnmplnonsly 
think  that  God  would  ever  aooept  him  and  number  him 
among  His  saints?  He  made  unwearied  use  of  all  the 
mediflml  means  of  gmoe;  he  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  oonf essional ;  he  consulted  one  spiritual  guide  after 
another  without  experiencing  any  relief  to  the  doubts 
whioh  were  gnawing  at  his  souL  The  whole  maohmeiy  of 
the  Gburdh  helped  him  as  little  as  it  had  Luther :  it  oonld 
not  give  peace  of  consdenca  He  has  placed  on  record 
that  the  only  real  help  he  received  during  this  prolonged 
period  of  mental  agony  came  from  an  M  woman.  Oon- 
fsssion,  instead  of  soothing  him,  rather  plunged  him  into  a 
sea  of  intolerable  doubt  To  make  his  penitenoe  thorough, 
to  know  himself  as  he  really  was,  he  wrote  out .  his 
oonfession  that  he  might  see  his  sins  staring  at  him  from  y 
the  written  page.  He  lasted  till  his  life  was  in  danger 
he  prayed  seven  times  and  scourged  himself  thrice  daily, 
but  found  no  peace.  He  tells  us  that  be  often  shrieked 
aloud  to  God,  crying  that  He  must  Himself  help  him,  for 
no  creature  could  bring  him  comfort  No  task  would  be 
too  great  for  him,  he  exclaimed,  if  he  could  only  see  God. 
"  Show  me,  0  Ix)rd,  where  I  can  find  Thee ;  I  will  follow 
like  a  dog,  if  I  cau  only  learn  the  way  of  salvation."  His 
anguish  prompted  him  to  suicide.  More  than  once,  he 
Hiiys,  he  opened  his  window  with  the  intention  of  aisting 
himself  down  headlong  and  ending  his"  life  then  and  there ; 
but  the  fear  of  his  sins  and  their  consequences  restrained 
him.  He  had  re^id  of  a  saint  who  had  vowed  to  fast  until 
he  had  been  vouchsafed  the  Beatific  Vision,  so  he  com- 
municated at  the  altar  and  fasted  for  a  whole  week ;  but 
all  ended  in  vaTiity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Then,  witli  the  sudden  certainty  of  a  revelation,  he 
resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  God,  whose  long- 
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mH^4f|g  pitjT/Would  pardon  his  ana.  (This  was  the  ontStL 
Peaoe  cuneibt  last,  and  his  new  spirituah  life  b^gan.  He 
thought  no  longer  about  his  past ;  he  no/longer  mentioned 
former  sins  in  his  confessions ;  tha/6ertainty  of  pardon  had 
b^giin  a  new\  life  within  him ;  he/could  start  afresh.  It  is 
impossible  toiread  his  statementsMthoat  beipg  struck  with 
the  similarity^  between  the  spirituaKexperienoe  of  Ignatius 
end  what  Lutfie^ calls  Justificationyby  Faith ;  the  words 
used  hy  the  twc/ great  religious  leadm>vere  different*  but 
the  ezperiencyol  j^on  won  by  thzowi^\one's  sell  iipoii 

mercy  of  iGod  was  the  same.  \ 
^"Ifiis  new  spiritual  life  was,  as  In  Ijrthgttjj^case^  one  ol 
ovarilowing  Aladneea.  Meditation  and  ^trdepeotion,  onoe 
a  Sonne  <^^ngnish,  became  the  spring  o^yerpowering  joy. 
Ignatina^^dt  that  he  was  making  pro^eSNJ*  God,"  he 
says,  "iualt  with  me  as  a  teacher  with  a  seholarVl  oannot 
donbt  H^at  He  had  always  been  with  ma^X  Hany 
historican critics  from  Banks  downwards  have  beenstmck 
with  theV^kensss  of  the  experience  gone  through  hwLnther 
and  IgnatiSsT'^Pne  mat  eontrast  manifested /uself  at 
onca  The  hnmUe-mmded  land  qniet  Gqrman,/wh«i  the 
new  life  awoke  in  him,  s^  himself  nnostentatioodj^to  do 
the  oommon  tasks  whi<^^^sjly  life  brought ;  the/Sery  and 
ambitious  Spaniard  a^^woer^ed  to  oonqner  aU/mysteries, 
to  take  them  by  jrfaault';hs  if  they  were  a/ieleaguered 
fortress.  / 

He  had  hisXisions  as  before,  but/tney  were  no  longer 
temptations  ot/Satan,  the  source  ofvdoubt  and  torture.  He 
believed  thay4ie  could  actually  8ee)with  bodily  eyea  divine 
niyHteries/^ich  the  intelligence  could  not  compreliend. 
After  ^tCngthened  prayer,  every^^  faculty  concentrated  in  one 
prolonge^Ngaze,  he  felt  asaured^  that  he  could  me  the 
mystery  ofXTransubetantiation/actually  taking  place.  At 
the  8upreme\ moment  he  saw /Christ  in  the  form  of  a  white 
ray  pass  into)  the  cousecrate<Kbread  and  transform  it  into 
the  Divine uictim  (Host).  HeVdeclared  that  in  mooda  of 
exaltation  th^most  impenetrableunysteries  of  theology,  the 
Incarnation  of\our  Lord,  the  Holyl  Trinity,  the  personaUty 
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of  Satan,  were  translated  ioto  visible  qnnbols  which  madd 
them  plainly  understood.  These  visions  so  fascinated  him, 
that  he  began  to  write  them  down  in  simple  fashion  for 
his  own  satisfaction  and  edification. 

In  all  this  the  student  of  the  religiouB  life  of  Spain 
daring  the  sixteenth  centniy  will  reoogniseUJifijnjsU^ 
devotion  which  was  then  eharaoteristio  of  the  people  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  Spanish  character,  whether  we  study  it  in 
the  romances  of  chivalry  which  the  land  produced,  or  in 
the  writing  of  her  religious  guides,  was  impregnated  by 
^enthusiasm.  It  waa  pa8sionate»  exalted,  entirely  ponetrated 
^  and  possessed  by  the  emotion  which  for  the  time  dominated 
(it  In  no  country  were  the  national  and  religious  senti- 
xment  so  thoroughly  fused  and  united.  The  long  wars 
/  with  the  Moors,  and  their  successful  issue  in  the  conquest 
of  Grenada,  had  made  religion  and  patriotism  one  and  the 
same  thing;  Priests  invariably  accompanied  troops  on  the 
march,  and  went  into  battle  with  them.  St  James  of 
Compostella  was  believed  to  traverse  the  qpuntiy  to  bring 
continual  succour  to  the  soldiers  who  chaigod  the  Moors 
invoking  his  nam&  A  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn 
procession  in  honoor  of  QaA  and  of  the  Virgin,  who  had 
delivered  the  enemy  into  the  hands  of  the  faithful  This 
intensity  of  the  Spanish  character,  this  temperament  dis- 
tinguished by  force  rather  than  moderation,  easily  gave  birth 
Hujxirstition  and  burning  devotion,  and  l>oth  furnished 
a  fruitful  soil  for  the  extravagances  of  Mysticism,  which 
affected  every  class  in  society.  Statesmen  like  Xiiaenes. 
no  less  than  the  common  people,  were  influenced  by  the 
exhortations  or  predictions  of  the  Beatce, — women  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life  without  formally 
entering  into  a  convent, — and  changed  their  }M)licy  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  universally  believed  that  such  devotees, 
men  and  women,  could  be  illuminated  divinely,  and  could 
attain  to  a  state  of  familiar  intercourse  with  God,  if  not  to 
an  actual  union  with  Him,  by  giving  themselves  to  prayer, 
by  abstinence  from  all  worldly  thoughts  and  aciiinis,  and 
by  practising  the  most  rigid  asceticism.    It  was  held  that 
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those  who  had  attained  to  this  state  of  mystical  union 
^received  in  dieama^JjanceSr  and  ecstasies,  visions  of  the 
divine  mysteries. 

The  heads  of  the  Spanish  Inciiiisition  viewed  this 
Mysticism,  so  characteristic  of  the  Peninsula,  with  grave 
anxiety.  The  thought  that  ardent  believers  could  by  any 
personal  process  attain  direet  iatercourse*  even  union  with 
Grod,  apart  from  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  Church,  cut 
at  the  roots  of  the  mediaeval  jKinitential  system,  which 
always  presupposed  that  a  priestly  meiliation  was  required. 
If  God  can  be  met  in  the  silence  of  the  believer's  soul, 
wliere  is  the  need  for  the  priest,  who,  according  to 
mediaeval  ideas,  must  always  sUuid  between  the  penitent 
and  God,  and  by  his  action  take  the  hand  of  faith  and  lay 
it  in  the  hand  of  the  divine  omnipotence  ?  Other  dangers 
apjxiared.  The  Mystic  professed  to  draw  his  knowledge 
of  divine  things  directly  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Church,  and  his  revelations  liad  the  same  authoritv.  It  is 
true  that  mosL-of  the  Spanish  Mystics,  like  St.  Teresa,  had  '/ w 
humility  enough  to  place  themselves  under  ecclesiastical 
direction,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  all  Some 
prophets  and  prophetesses  declared  themselves  to  be 
iodependent,  and  these  iUumiruUi,  as  they  were  called, 
spread  disaffection  and  heresy.  Hence  the  attitude  of  the 
.  Inquisition  towards  Mystics  of  all  kinds  was  one  of 
suspicious  wa^fulnossT  St  Teresa,  St.  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 

 Ignatiushunself.  were  all  objects  of  distrust,  and  did  not 

win  eccl^asticaljipprobatiop  ^iinlil.  after  luug  jwrl^of 
^tribjilatiPDS, 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  Ignatius  had 
a  deeply  rooted  connection  with  the  Spanish  Mystica 
His  visions,  his  methods,  the  Spiritual  JExerciaes  themselves, 
cannot  be  understood  apart  horn  :th6ir  intimate  relations 
to  that  Mysticism  which  ms  ehaiaeteristic  of  the  religion 
of  his  land  and  of  hb  age. 

IgnatliiB  was  no  ordinary  Mjstic,  however.  What 
seemed  the  whole  or  the  end  to  Teresa  or  Osnna  was  to 
him  only  a  part,  or  the  means  to  something  better.  While 
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he  received  and  rejoiced  in  the  visions  vouchsafed  to  him, 
he  practised  the  keenest  introspection.  He  observed  and 
analysed  the  moods  and  states  of  mind  in  which  the  visions 
came  most  readily  or  the  reverse,  and  made  a  note  of  them 
all.  He  noted  the  postures  and  gestures  of  the  body  which 
helped  or  hindered  the  reoeption  of  idsums  or  piofttable 
meditetiaii  on  what  hsd  been  revealed.  He  saw  that  he 
could  reproduoe  or  at  least  fsoilitate  the  return  of  his 
visions  bgr  tndnmg  and  mastering  bis  mmd  and  body,  and 
by  subjecting  them  to  a  spiritual  drill  which  might  be 
compared  with  the  exercises  used  to  train  a  soldier  in 
the  art  of  war;  Out  of  these  visions>  Introspections, 
comparisons*  experiments  experienced  in  soUtude  at 
Manresa,  came  by  long  process  of  gradual  growth  and 
elaboration  the  Ismous  Spirihud  MxareiMi,  wUch  may  be 
called  the  soul  of  the  Gounter-Befotmation,  as  Luther^ 
book  on  Tk$  lAUriff  cf  ike  Cknatiam  Man  contains  the 
essence  of  Protestantism, 

Ignatius  spent  nearly  a  year  at  Kanress.  He  had 
accomplished  his  object-^gto-fad  himself  at  peace  _wit^ 
God.  It  remained  to  fulfil  his  vow  of  pilgrimage.  He 
laid  aside  his  hermit's  garb,  and  with'  it  his  ascetic 
practices ;  but  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  renounce 
all  property  and  live  absolutely  poor.  He  left  all  the 
money  he  poesossod  upon  a  bench  and  walked  to  Barce- 
lona, supporting  himself  by  begging.  There  he  was  given 
a  passage  to  Venice,  and  thence  he  sailed  for  the  Holy 
Land.  His  enthusiasm,  and  above  all  his  project  for 
beginning  a  mission  among  the  Turks,  alarmed  the  chief  of 
the  Franciscans  in  Jerusalem,  who  insisted  on  8hii)ping 
him  back  to  Italy,  lie  reached  Barcelona  determined 
to  pursue  such  studies  as  would  enable  him  to  know 
theology.  He  had  never  learned  Latin,  the  gateway  to  all  1 
theological  learning,  and  the  man  of  thirty  entered  school^ 
and  seated  himself  on  the  bench  with  boys.  Thence  he  went 
to  Alcala  and  to  Salamanca,  and  attended  classes  in  these 
towns.  Before  he  had  quitted  Manresa  he  had  begun  to 
speak  to  others  about  his  vibions,  and  to  persuadf;  them  tu 
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rabmit  themselvee  to  the  spiritiuU  drill  of  his  Bxereimi. 
Some  ladies  in  Baroelonft  had  beoome  bis  devoted  disoiples. 
At  Alcala  and  Sakmanoa  he  had  tried  to  make  converts 
to  his  system.  The  eoclesiastiGal  authorities  of  the  districts, 
fearing  that  this  was  a  new  kind  of  dangeroos  Mysticism, 
seised  him,  and  he  was  twice  inoamiated  In  the  episcopal 
Inquisition.  It  woold  piobablj  have  fared  ill  with  l±n 
had  it  not  been  f6r  the  Interoessimi  of  some  of  the 
distinguished  ladles  who  had  been  his  disciples.  His 
Imprisonment  in  both  eases  was  shorty  but  he  was  for- 
bidden to  discriminate  between  mortal  and  venial  sins  (a 
thing  essential  if  he  acted  as  a  spiritual  director)  until 
he  had  studied  theology  for  four  years. 

{  2.  IfftuUim  at  Fari», 

With  prompt  uUitaiy  obedience  Ijgnatius  decided  to 
study  at  Paris.  He  readied  the  city  In  tiie  beginning  of 
1628,  driving  an  ass  laden  with  his  books  and  dothes.  He 
went  naturally  to  the  GoU^  Montaigu,  whksh  under  its 
Principal,  Nod  Beda,  was  the  most  orthodox  in  Paris ;  but 
with  his  wdl  jmown  determination  to  see  and  judge 
everything  for  himself,  he  soon  afterwards  obtained 
leave  to  reside  in  the  College  Ste.  Barbe,  one  of  the 
most  liberal,  in  which  Geoige  Buchanan  was  then  a 
Begent^ 

*  "The  raideiiM  of  Ignatittt  LoyoU  in  the  College  of  Ste.  Barbe  is 
MUMotod  wMi  M  Mdtiit  whldi  b  «t  obm  fllaalmtiv*  of  liii  owii  gpirit 

and  of  the  mannera  of  the  time.  He  had  oome  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
studj ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  converts  to  his 
great  mission.  Among  these  converts  was  a  Spaniard  named  Amador,  a 
promising  student  in  pbiloaophy  in  Ste.  Berbe.  This  Amador,  Loyola  had 
tnnefomied  from  a  diUgant  atodent  into  ft  i/Ubaiuuf  is  wild  ft*  himeeK^ 
to  the  intense  indignation  of  the  University,  and  especially  of  his  own 
countrymen.  About  the  same  time  Loyola  cravinl  permission  to  attend  Ste. 
Barbe  as  a  student  of  philosophy.  He  was  admitted  on  the  expreaa  oonditiim 
tiiftt  bo  dioald  auko  ao  ottMB|>t  on  the  eonieltnoM  of  hit  fbllowa.  Legrok 
kept  his  word  as  te  aa  Amador  was  concerned,  but  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  oommnnicate  liis  visions  to  others.  The  Regent  thrire 
womod  him  of  what  would  be  the  result,  and  at  length  made  his  complaint 
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His  sojourn  in  Paris  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  middle-aged  Spaniard,  consumed  with 
^  zeal  to  maintain  in  its  minutest  details  the  old  religion, 
— ^AUiL-to  desjbroy,  hereajL-and  disobedience.  Two  passions 
possessed  him,  both  eminently  Spanish.  He  could  say 
with  St,  leraea  that  he  suffered  so  much  to  see  the 
Lutherans,  whose  baptism  had  rendered  them  memben  of 
the  Church,  lose  themselves  unhappily,  that  had  he  several 
lives  he  would  willingly  give  them  to  deliver  only  one  d 
them  from  the  horrible  torments  which  awaited  them; 
bat  he  also  believed  that  it  was  for  God  a  point  of  honour 
to  avenge  Himself  on  those  who  despised  His  word,  and 
that  it  belonged  to  all  the  faithful  to  be  instnmienteof  the 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty. 

His  keen  practical  nature  grasped  the  religious  situa- 
tioD  in  Bins  (Gily  and  UniveraitjX  and  suggested  his 
lilewwk.  He  saw  the  strengtii  of  the  Boman  Gatholio 
democncy  face  to  face  with  the  BefonnatioD,  and  to 
what  power  it  might  grow  if  it  were  only  orgsnised  and 
subjected  to  a  more  than  military  disciplina  IgnattueL 
was  in  Paris  during  the  years  when  partisan  fbelings 
ran  riot. 

I^anois  I.  was  by  taste  and  training  a  man  of  the 
Renaissance.  It  pleased  him  to  be  called  and  to  imagme 
himself  to  be  the  patron  of  men  of  letters.  He  was  as 
devoted  as  his  selfish,  sensual  nature  permitted  him  to  be, 
to  his  sister  Maignerite  d'Augouleme,  and  for  her  sake 

to  tiM  Prindpal  (JaoqiMt  de  Oouv^).    Ooqt^  wm  farions,  and  gave 

orders  that  next  day  Loyola  should  be  subjected  to  t]ie  most  disgnucful 
{Hiiiishnient  the  College  could  intlict.  This  runiiing  of  the  gauntlet,  knuwn 
aa  ia  tcUU^  waa  admiAisterod  ia  tiie  following  maoDer.  Aft«r  diuner,  when 
■11  flwMliolan  vera  pmrnt,  Um  aiMten,  eaeh  with  bit  ftrale  in  his  hand, 
naged  thtmaelTea  in  «  double  raw.  The  delinqueut,  strip|ifd  to  the  waist, 
was  then  made  to  pass  between  them,  receiving  a  blow  across  the  shouMcra 
from  each.  Thia  was  the  ignominious  ponisliment  to  which  Loyola, 
then  iu  his  fortieth  year,  as  a  member  of  the  College,  was  boand  to  sobroit. 
The  tidingi  of  what  wm  in  ttora  for  hia  raaehed  bit  «ui,  and  in  a  primlt 
interview  be  contriTed  to  tarn  away  Gouv6i's  wrath.  .  .  .  This  was  in  1529» 
tlieyearof  Buchanan's  entrance  into  St-.  BarlH; "  (P,  Humt"  BrowDf  (9S0Olfl 
SuchanoH^  Uumatiitl  and  Ji^onuer,  EdiuburgU,  18iK>,  yy,  62/.). 
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coantenaiio^[^<A  Bef ormere  as  Lefevre  and  the  "  group  ol 
Meauz."  He  had  a  gnidge  againat  the  Sarbonne  and  the 
FoerUment  of  Ftoia  f ov  thdr  attompto  to  baffle  the-Coneordat 
of  1516j  while  he  reoogniBed  the  power  which  theae 
two  foini^ble  aesociationa  posseflaed.  He  was  an  anti-  - 
SorbonniBt,  who  feared  the  Sorbonne  (the  great  theological 
faculty  of  the  Univeraity  of  Paris),  and  could  not  help 
displaying  his  dread.  He  had  long  dreamed  of  insti- 
tuting a  ColUge  de  France,  a  free  association  of  learned 
teachers,  men  who  could  introduce  the  New  Learning  and 
form  a  counterpoise  to  the  Sorbonne  which  dominated  Lbo 
University.  The  project  took  many  forms,  and  never 
came  to  full  fruition  until  long  after  the  days  of  Francis; 
but  the  biiginnings  were  sufficient  to  encourage  Reformers 
and  to  irritate  to  fury  the  supporters  of  the  Sorbonne. 
The  theologic^il  faculty  of  the  University  was  then  ruled 
by  Noel  Beda,  a  man  of  no  great  intellectual  capacity, 
who  hated  everything  which  seemed  to  menace  medi^ievalism. 
Beda,  by  his  dogged  courage,  by  his  unflinching  determina- 
tion, by  his  intense  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  right, 
was  able  to  wage  a  pitiless  warfare  against  the  New 
Learning  and  every  apix^arance  of  religious  reform.  He 
was  able  to  thwart  the  King  repeatedly,  and  more  than 
once  to  attack  him  through  Marguerite,  his  sister.  His 
whole  attitude  and  activity  made  him  a  forerunner  of  the 
Eomanist  League  of  two  generations  later,  and,  like 
the  Leaguers,  he  based  his  [)ower  on  organising  the 
Romanist  fanaticism  lying  in  the  populace  of  Paris  and 
among  the  students  of  the  Sorbonna  All  this  Loyola 
saw  under  his  eyes  during  his  stay  in  Pari&  He  heard 
the  students  of  the  Sorbonne  singing  their  ferocious 
song: 

**  Prions  tous  le  Roi  de  gloire 

Qu'il  confonde  ces  chiens  niauldicta, 

Attn  qiffl  n'tfn  aoit  ^na  miiBojre, 

N<m  plus  que  de  vidx  os  pontria 
An  feu,  au  feu  t  t^ttSL  Unx  lep^re 
Fsit-ea  juatioe  t  Dien  Ts  penny*  ; 
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and  the  defiant  answer: 

*La  Soiteiiai  U  bigott% 
Lft  Socboniie  m  teiial 

Son  grand  hoste,  rAriitoli^ 
De  la  bande  s'oetera ! 
£t  Bon  escot,  quoi  qu'il  coatl^ 
Jamais  ne  la  solera  1 

La  SoriMNUM^  la  bigotte^ 

La  Sorbomie  ae  taiiat 

•  •  •  •  9 

La  saincte  Escriture  toata 
Purement  ue  preschera, 
£t  toute  doctrine  sotte 
Dm  himimet  on  oublira  ! 

La  SorboDii^  la  bigotta, 

La  BorlioniM  aa  taiial*^ 

Amidst  this  seething  crowd  of  warring  students  and 
teachers,  Ignatius  went,  silent,  watchful,  observing  every- 
(hingi  He  cared  little  for  theologioal  speculation,  being  a 
true  and  typical  Spaniard.  The  doctrines  of  the  medusval 
theology  waie  simply  militsiy  oommands  to  his  diseipliDed 
mind;  things  to  be  mbmittod  to  whether  underatpod  or 
not.  Hereqr  was  mutiny  in  the  nmksL  He  had  a 
marvellous  natural  oapaoi|2;  for  penetrating  the  souls  of 
^  otheig,  and  had  oultivated  and^  strengthened  it  by  his 
habits  6t  daily  introspeotion  and  of  writing  down  whatever, 
good  or  bad,  passed  through  his  own  souL  It  is  told  of 
him  that  in  company  he  talked  little,  but  quietly  noted 
what  others  said,  and  that  he  had  infinite  genigst  for 
trbnrrjng  and  ntopiig  detgfln^  He^sought  (o  iem  the 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  outside  Pims  and  France, 
and  made  journeys  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to  England, 
saying  little,  thinking  much,  obeerving  mora  All  the 
time  he  was  winning  the  confidence  of  fellow-students,  and 

^BMUitimdtlaSoMU4»rBtdoir§d»  Prot$it9nfUm  FrmnfetU,  rii  119. 

'  One  of  Loyola's  earliest  biogt^llwrB,  Ribadeueyra,  dwelU  on  the  eager- 
ne^  with  which  Ignatius  welcomed  the  Nlif^litest  details  of  the  life  of  his 
•liaoiplw  in  the  Indieti,  and  how  he  one  day  Haid  :  "I  would  aasuredlj  like 
to  kttoir,  if  it  were  posaible,  how  many  fleas  bit  them  each  night" 
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taking  infinite  pains  to  do  so — weighing  and  testing  their 
character  and  gift&  He  played  billiards  with  some,  paid 
the  college  expenses  of  others^  and  ^^ag.  slowly,  patieiiU; 
makingJiiB_selection  of  the  young  men  whom  he  thought 
_filJo  be  the  confidants  of  his  plans  for  the  regeneration  of 
Christendom,  and  to  be  associates  with  him  in  the  discipline^ 
which  the  ETircises  gave  to  his  nwn  sonl.^ 

He  finally  chose  a  little  band  of  nine  disciples — Peter 
Faber,  Diego  Lainez,  Francis  Xavier,  Alonzo  Salmel 
Nicholas  Boabdilla,  Simon  Bodriguez,  Paul  Broet,  Claude 
Jay,  and  Jean  Codure.  Codure  died  early.  Eaber,  the 
first  selected,  was  a  Savojaid,  the  son  of  a  poor  peuant* 
with  the  unbending  will  and  fervent  spiritual  imagiiia- 
tion  of  a  highlander.  No  one  of  the  band  was  more 
devoted  to  his  leader.  ^jTinp'fl  Xavi'*''  ^^^ngit^j  like 
Loyola  himself,  to  an  ancient  Basque  family;  none  vras 
harder  to  win  than  this  proud  young  Spaniai-d.  Lainez 
and  Sabneron  were  CSartilians,  who  had  been  fellow- 
f«tadent8  with  Ignatius  at  Aloala.  Lainez  had  always 
been  a  prodigy  of  learning,  "  a  young  man  with  the  brain 
of  an  ancient  eage."  He,  too,  had  been  hard  to  win,  for 
hie  was  not  a  nature  to  kindle  easily ;  but  once  subdued 
he  was  the  most  important  member  of  the  hand.  Salmeron, 
his  early  companion,  was  as  impetuous  and  fieiy  as  Lainez 
was  cool  and  logioaL  He  was  the  eloquent  preacher  of 
the  company.  Boabdilla,  also  a  Spaniaid,  was  a  man  of 
iQBtless  energy,  who  needed  the  strictest  discipline  to  make 
him  keep  touch  with  his  brothers.  Bodriguez,  a  Fdrtuguese, 
and  Jaj,  from  Geneva,  were  young  men  of  insinuating 
manners,  and  were  the  destined  diplomatists  of  the  little 
company.  Broet^  a  phlegmatic  Netherlander  among  these 
fiery  southerners,  endeared  himself  to  all  of  them  by  his 
sweet  purity  of  souL 

Such  were  the  men  whom  Ignatius  gathered  together 
on  the  Feast  of  tiie  Ascension  of  Mary  in  1584  in  the  /\y 

'  Loyola  had  long  alvindoned  the  vow  of  poverty  ;  his  faithful  disciples, 
the  circle  of  Barcelona  ladies,  sent  him  supplieii  of  money,  and  he  reoeired 
mint  ftmn  Spaiiidi  m«rel»iiti  in  FkiiMoaad  tht  Low  OemtriM. 
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Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Montmartre,  then  outeide  the  walls 
of  Paris.  There  they  vowed  that  if  no  insuperable 
difficulty  prevented,  they  would  go  together  to  Palestine 
to  work  for  the  good  of  mankind.  If  this  became  im- 
poesible,  they  would  ask  the  Pope  to  abeolve  them  from 
their  vow  and  betake  thomselv^  to  whatever  work  for  the , 
good  of  souls  His  Holineas  directed  them  to  da  No  Order 
was  foanded ;  no  yows  of  poverty  and  obedience  were  taken ; 
the  young  men  were  a  band  of  students  who  looked  on 
each  other  as  brothers,  and  who  promised  to  leave  family 
and  friends,  and, "  without  superfluous  money."  work  together, 
for  a  regeneiation  of  tlja  fihi^^R  Faber,  already  in  priest's 
orders,  celebrated  Mam;  the  company  dined  together  at 
St  Denys.  Such  was  the  quieli  begioning  of  what  grew 
to  be  the  Society  of  Jesna 

The  companknis  parted  for  a  neewm  to  meet  agun  at 
YeDioei 


{  3.  The  Spiritual  Exercises, 

All  the  nine  associates  had  sabmitted  themselves  to 
the  ^iritual  gnidanoe  ol  Xgnatius,  and  had  all  been  sub- 
jected to  the  training  eontained  in  the  Bmreiiia  SpiriihiaUiL, 
It  is  probable  that  this  manual  of  militaryjirgLf'^  I'N* 
^^sQid  had  not  been  perfected  at  tiie  date  of  the  meeting  at 
Montmartre  (1534Xfor  we  know  that  Loyola  worked  at 
it  from  1522  on  to  1548,  when  it  was  approved  by  Pope 
Paul  m. ;  but  it  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  give  some 
uoooont  of  this  marvellous  book,  which  was  destined  <>o  ^ 
have  such  imporliant  resnlts  for  the  CSbunto^Befpimtton.^ 
""""ThS'  lEoi^ht  that  the  spiritual  senses  and  faoidtt««v 
might  be  strengthened  and  stimulated  by  the  continuous}  . . 
repetition  of  a  prescribed  course  of  prayer  and  meditation,!^^ 

^The  Mamma  a/MMta  8,  P,  IgnaUt  Loyola,  PmdMt  Ofdhuh 
SodeUUis  Je$u,  and  thdr  indiBponnUa  oompuiioii  the  Dinettriwm  in 

MKerdtia  Spiriiiudia  B.  P.  N.  fgnatii,  are  to  bo  found  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Inali.  Soe.  Jrm.  The  tKlitions  used  here  are,  of  tlu-  Exerei$68,  that  of 
Antwerp,  1676,  aad  of  the  Directory,  that  of  &ome|  1616. 
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was  not  a  new  ona  The  Grerman  Mystics  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  name  no  others,  had  put  their  converts  through 
such  a  discipline,  and  the  practice  was  not  unusual  among 
the  Dominicans.  It  is  most  likely  that  a  book  of  this  kind, 
the  Exercitdtorio  dela  vida  spirital  of  Garcia  de  Cisnoros, 
Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Montserrat  (1500),  had  Ix^eu 
studied  by  Ignatius  while  he  was  at  Manreea.  But  this 
detracts  nothing  from  the  striking  and  unique  originality 
of  the  ExercUia  Spiritualia;  they  stand  alone  in  plan, 
contents,  and  intended  result^  They  were  the  outconvs  of 
Loyola's  protracted  spiritual  struggles,  and  of  his  cool  intro- 
spectiop  of  his  own  soul  during  these  months  of  doubt  and 
aognish.  Their  evident  intentioii  is  to  gtude  the  soul 
through  the  long  series  of  experiences  which  Loyola  had 
endnrad  nnaided,  and  to  Issd  it  to  the  peace  which  he  had 
found. 

It  is  univetsaUjr  admitted  that  IgnatiuR  had  always 
before  him  the  conception  of  military  drilL  He  wished  to 
discipline  the  soul  as  the  drill-sergeant  moulds  the  body. 
The  £xereiaes  are  not  doset-niles  for  solitary  believers 
iweWng  to  rise  to  oommnnion  with  Ood  bj  a  ladder  of 
meditation.  A  gdde  was  indtspensablSk  tk$  MtuUr  nf  the 
•JSwrsMM,  who  had  himself  conqnered  all  the  intricades  of 
the  method,  and  who,  besides,  most  have  as  intimate  ,  a 
knowledge  as  it  was  possible  to  acqnire  of  tiie  details  of 
the  spiritual  streogth  and  weakness  of  his  papiL  It  was 
the  easier  to  have  this  knowledge,  as  the  disdple  most  be 

*  A  careful  study  of  the  Extremtt  of  the  Direetory,  of  Loyola's  oorre«pond> 
enrv,  and  of  hia  sayings  recorde<i  by  early  and  contpmporary  biographers, 
has  convinced  me  that  the  book  was  mainly  coQHtnu  ted  out  of  the  abundant 
notw  iriiidi  LoydA  took  of  hio  vn  inwud  ex^xTienoeo  at  Manon,  and 
fliat  tbo  only  book  he  used  in  compiling  it  was  the  De  ImiUUumt  CkriMi 
of  Thomas  h  Kempia— a  bjok  which  Ignatius  holievcd  to  ha%-c  y>een  written 
liy  Gcraon.  We  know  otherwiae  how  highly  Ignatiuii  prized  the  De  Imita* 
tione.  When  he  visited  the  Abbey  or  Monte  Casino  he  took  with  him  aa 
many  oopiai  •§  fhm  mn  nonka  kk  tlio  Dooaskoty ;  H  naa  tko  ono  volmM 
which  ha  kept  on  Uw  mmJI  table  at  his  bedside  ;  and  it  was  the  only  book 
wliich  the  neophyte  was  permitted  to  read  during  the  first  week  of  the 
Exerci$M  :  "  si  tamen  instructori  videbitur,  pu&sct  in  prima  hebdomada  logera 
librum  Oenonia  do  ImititioBi  CMM  "  {Dinetoryt  iii.  2). 
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more  than  half  won  before  he  is  invited  to  pass  through 
the  drill  He  must  have  submitted  to  one  of  the  fathers 
in  confession ;  he  must  be  made  to  understand  the  absolute 
necessity  of  abandoning  himself  to  the  exercises  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul ;  he  must  promise  absolute  submissioD 
to  the  orders  of  the  diieotor ;  he  must  by  frequent  con- 
lenion  reveal  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  describe  the 
most  trivial  thoogfate  which  flit  through  it ;  above  all,  he 
must  enter  on  his  prdkmged  task  in  a  state  of  the  liveliest 
eKpeotatkm  of  the  benefltB  to  be  derived  from  his  faithful 
performance  of  the  prescribed  exercises.^  A  large,  though 
strictly  limited,  discretion  is  permitted  to  the  Madtr  ^  tk$ 
Exercises  in  the  details  of  the  training  he  inaiBts  upon. 

The  course  of  drill  extends  over  four  weeks  *  (twenty- 
five  dByB)L  It  includee  prolonged  and  detailed  meditations 
on  four  great  subjects: — sin  and  oonsdenoe;  the  earthly) 
Kingd<Nn  of  Christ;  the  Eassioii  of  Jesos;  and  tiie  Love 
.  of  God  with  the  Oloiy  of  tiie  Bisen  Lord*  During  all 
this  time  the  pupil  must  liye_in  absolute  solitude.  Neither 
sic^t  nor  sound  from  the  world  of  life  and  action  must  be 
allowed  to  enter  and  disturb  him.  He  is  exhorted  to  pnige 
his  miiid  of  every  thought  but  the  ineditation  on  which  he 
is  engaged ;  to  exert  all  his  strsnglii  to  make  his  intro- 
spection ynmd  and  his  convene  with  the  Deity  unimpeded.  • 

*  Cf.  Diredory,  L  ii.  v. 

'  It  is  explained  that  by  "  week  "  is  meant  not  a  spaoe  of  time,  seven 
days,  but  a  distinct  subject  of  meditation.  The  drill  may  be  finished  within 
wfta  ordght  dayi ;  il  nay  hav*  to  bo  pitiloiigMl  Wymd  tho  twonty-firo. 
The  first  meditation  is  the  basis  of  all,  and  it  may  have  to  be  repeoted  Wor 
oad  OTM*  again  until  the  soul  is  sufficiently  bruised  (Directory,  xi.  1). 

*  "Prima  oontinet  eonsiderationem  peccatorum,  at  eorum  ftjeditatem 
eognoeoomiu,  Tsreqne  detestemnr  earn  dolore,  et  MtUkotioM  eoBrenientL 
Seenndo  pioponit  yitam  Christi  ad  ezeitandmn  in  nobis  desidoriiiBi  «e 
studium  earn  imitandi.  Quam  imitationcm  ut  melius  perficiamus,  pro- 
ponitur  etiam  modus  eligeudi  vel  viUt  sUtum,  qui  sit  niaxime  ex  voluntate 
Dei ;  vel  si  jam  eligi  non  possit,  dantur  quaedam  monita  ad  eum  in  quo 
qntaqve  sit,  rafonnandiim.  Tertia  oonthiet  Ptadoiiem  Chriiti,  qua  mistntie, 
dolflTf  oonfono  generator,  et  illud  iniitationio  desiderium  nna  cum  Dei  amore 
▼ehementius  inflammatur.  Quarta  domum  tst  de  Kesurrectione  Christi, 
^oeque  glorioais  apparitionibus,  et  de  benefictis,  et  siniiliboiy  i^m  pertinent 
■d  IM  omorem  ia  aobit  OMiteaiaai''  {Dinctory^  xL  2). 
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True  meditation,  loocxdiiig  to  Ignatiia,  ought  to  indude 
four  things — a  preparatory  prayer ;  prmlndia,  or  the  ways 
of  attaning  the  mind  and  sense  in  order  to  biing  methodi- 
cally and  vividly  some  past  historical  scene  or  embodiment 
of  doctrine  before  the  soul  of  the  pupil ;  puncia,  or  definite 
heads  of  each  meditation  on  which  the  thoughts  are  to  be 
concentrated,  and  on  which  memoiy,  inteUect,  and  will  are 
to  be  individually  exerciaed ;  eoUoquia,  or  ecstalio  converse 
with  God,  without  which  no  meditation  is  supposed  to  be 
complete,  and  in  which  the  pupil,  having  placed  the 
cnu^fiz  beioce  him,  talln  to  God  and  hears  His  Toice 
Mwwerli^  him* 

When  the  eooTa  progieee  on  the  long  spuiloal  jonm^ 
in  which  it  ii  led  during  theee  meditatfams  is  stndied,  one 
can  searoely  fail  to  note  the  craas  materialism  which  en- 
velops it  at  every  step.  The  pupil  is.reqaired  to  aw  in 
the  minor  of  his  imagination  the  boundless  flames  of  hell, 
and  souls  enoased  in  bnniing  bodies;  to  Asor  the  shrieks, 
bowlings,  and  blasphemies ;  to  mett  the  sulphur  and  intoler- 
able stench;  to  UuU  the  saltness  of  the  tears,  and  to  feel 
the  scorching  touch  of  the  flames.^  When  the  scene  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  the  subject  of  meditation,  he 
must  have  in  the  emnara  eisQicm  of  his  imagination  a 
garden,  huge  or  small,  see  its  endoeing  walls,  gaze  and 
gase  till  he  dieceios  where  Ohrist  is,  wheie  the  Ajxistles 
sleep,  peromve  the  dxops  of  sweat,  toudi  the  elothes  of  our 
Lord.'  When  he  thinks  of  the  Nativity,  he  must  conjure 
up  the  figures  of  Joseph,  Mary,  the  Child,  <»mI  a  maid* 
mrvani,  hear  their  homely  family  talk,  see  tbem  going 

'  "  Panotum  priraum  est,  specUre  per  inmginationem  vasta  inferonini 
incendia,  et  Animas  igneia  quibuadam  oorporibua,  velot  ergaatiilia  incluaaa. 
Steandmii,  udira  iiiwgfaMri%  piMwtii^  ^Jnlatu,  vooifcntiaiin,  atqw 
blaaphemiaa  in  Chriatum  et  Sanotoa  ejus  illino  emmpentes.  Tartiom, 
imaginArio  etiam  olfactu  fuiuam,  sulphur,  et  setitinie  cujusdani  fanis 
atque  fmtredinis  graveolenttam  penentire.  Quartum,  giutare  similiter  res 
amariwimaa,  ut  lachiymas,  nDoonm,  wmarinnti^qoe  vermem.  Quintom, 
tangara  qoodammodo  ignea  illoa,  qnomm  teota  aitmm  ifm  •mbaraiitiir'* 
{Exercitia  S^ririttmUm,  Q^n§»m  Muttiiimm  {pp,  IW,  106 ia  AatwwptditiHi 
of  1676)). 

^  Exereitia,  Ttrtia  iicbdomada,  ii.  ConUmpUUio  (p.  167)t 
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about  their  ordinary  work.*  The  same  crass  materialism 
envelops  the  meditations  about  doctrinal  mysteries. 
Thinking  upon  the  Incarnation  is  almost  childishly  limited 
to  picturing  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  contemplating 
the  broati  surface  of  the  earth  and  men  hurrying  to  de- 
struction, then  resolving  that  the  Second  is  to  descend  to 
save ;  and  to  the  interview  between  the  angel  Gabriel  and 
tbe  Virgin  • 

A  second  characteristic  of  this  scheme  of  meditation 
is  the  extremely  limited  extent  of  its  sphere.  The  atten- 
tion is  confined  to  a  few  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  and 
of  the  Virgin.  No  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  are 
admitted.  All  theological  speculation  is  strictly  excludeil. 
"What  is  aimed  at  is  to  produce  an  intense  and  concentrated 
impression  which  can  never  be  effaced  while  life  last*. 
The  soul  is  alternately  torn  by  terror  anil  soothed  by  the 
vision  of  Iieavenly  delights.  "  The  designed  effect  was  to 
produce  a  vivid  and  varied  hypnotic  clrcjiui  of  twenty-five 
days,  from  the  influence  of  which  a  man  should  never 
wholly  free  himself."^ 

The  outstanding  feature,  however,  of  the  Exercises  and 
of  the  Directory  is  the  minute  knowledge  they  (hsplay  of 
the  bodily  conditions  and  accompaniments  of  stateB  of 
spiritual  ecstasy,  and  the  continuo<i8»  not  to  aay  unacnipu- 
lous,  use  they  make  of  physical  means  to  create  spiritual 
abandon.  They  master  the  soul  by  manipulating  the  body. 
Not  that  self-eumiiuitioii,  honest  and  careful  r^ognition  of 
sins  and  weaknesses  in  presence  of  temptatieo,  have  no 
place  in  the  prolonged  course  of  disoiplina  This  is 
inculcated  with  instructions  which  serve  to  make  it 
detailed,  intense,  almost  scientific  The  pupil  is  ordered  to 
eaamine  himself  twice  a  day,  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the 
evening,  and  to  make  clear  to  himself  evevy  sin  and  failure 
that  has  marked  his  day's  life.  He  is  taught  to  enter  them 
all,  day  by  day,  in  a  register,  which  will  show  him  and  his 

*  Exereiiia,  Tertia  Uebdoinada,  li.  CkmUmjUatio,  p\K  125,  126. 
*Ibid.  p.  121. 

*  J.  A.  (SyinoiMlib  Tkt  Bmutimmet  in  Mif,  Tkt  OaiMie  RmuHmt,  L  989. 
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oonfesBor  his  moral  condition  with  arithmetioal  accuracy. 
Bnt  during  his  own  period  of  spiritiial  struggle  and  deproaakni 
at  Manxesa,  Ignaliiu,  in  ipite  of  the  mental  angaish  which 
toxe  hie  soul,  had  been  noting  the  bodily  accompanimente 
of  his  fl|iiritaal  states;  and  he  poisaed  tiie  same  ooune  of 
introspection  when  rejoicing  in  the  later  visions  of  God  and 
of  His  grace.  The  Bmmm  and  the  Dmdory  are  full  of 
minnte  directions  aboat  the  physical  oondiUons  which 
^[natius  had  found  bj  experience  to  be  the  most  suitable 
for  the  different  subjects  of  meditation.  The  old  Buddhist 
devotee  was  instructed  to  set  himself  in  a  spiritual  trance 
by  the  simple  hypnotic  process  of  gazing  at  his  own  navel ; 
the  Ignatian  directions  are  much  more  complex.  The 
glare  of  day,  the  uncertainty  of  twilight,  the  darkness  of 
night  are  all  pressed  into  service;  some  subjects  are  to  be 
pondered  standing  upright  motionless,  othero  while  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  cell,  when  seated,  when  kneeling,  when 
stretched  prone  on  the  floor ;  some  ought  to  be  meditated 
upon  while  the  body  is  weak  with  fasting,  others  soon  after 
meals ;  special  hours,  the  morning,  the  evening,  the  middle 
of  the  night,  are  noted  as  the  uioyt  protitablc  times  for 
different  meditations,  and  these  vary  with  tlie  age  and  sex 
of  the  diBciplo.  Ignatius  recognises  the  intinite  variety 
that  there  is  in  man,  and  says  exj)ressly  that  general  rules 
will  not  fit  every  wise.  The  Master  of  Krercises  ia  theiefore 
enjoined  to  study  the  various  idiosyncia^^it'H  of  liis  patients, 
and  vary  his  discipline  to  suit  their  mental  and  physical 
conditions. 

^  I L  ia  due  chiefly  to  this  use  of  the  conditions  of  the 
TkkIv  acting  uyHm  the  mind  that  Ignatius  was  able  to 
promise  to  his  followers  that  the  ecstasies  which  had  Ix^en 
hitherto  the  pecuUar  privilege  of  a  few  favoured  saints 
should  become  theirs.  The  Refonnation  had  made  tlie 
world  democratic  ;  and  the  Counter-Keformation  invited  tlie 
mob  to  share  the  raptures  and  the  visions  of  a  St.  Cathenue 
or  a  St.  Teresa. 

The  combination  of  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
physical  condition  may  account  for  much  in  so-called 
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spiritual  moocLs  with  the  use  made  of  it  to  create  or 
stimolate  these  moods,  cannot  £ail  to  suggest  questions.  It 
is  msf  to  understand  the  Mystic,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
mysterious  ways  in  whieh  the  soul  ia  acted  upon  by  the 
body,  may  rejoice  in  ecstasies  and  trances  which  have  been 
stimulated  by  sleepless  nights  and  a  prolonged  course  of 
futing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  man  who, 
when  he  has  been  taught,  casts  aside  with  disdain  all  this 
joggling  with  the  sonl  through  the  body.  But  it  is  hard*  ^ 
to  see  how  anyone  who  perceived  with  fibtal  clearness  the 
working  of  the  machinery  should  ever  come  to  think  that 
real  piety  could  be  created  in  such  mechanical  ways.  ToT 
believie  with  some  that  the  object  Ignatins  had  was  sim^y 
to  enslave  mankind,  to  conqosr  ^bmt  sonls  as  a  gnat 
military  leader  might  master  their  lives,  is  both  imposriUe 
and  intolerable.  No  one  can  read  the  conespondence  of. 
Loyola  without  seeing  that  the  man  was  a  devout  and 
earnest-minded  Christian^  and  that  he  longed  to  bring 
ISonTalreal  moral  reformation  among  his  contemporariea 
Beifaaps  the  key  to  the  difficulty  is  given  v^en  it  is 
remembered  that  Ignatius  never  thought  that  the  raptures 
and  the  terrors  his  course  of  exerdses  produced  were  an 
end  in  themselves^  did^  the  earlier  Myg^a  They  were 
only  a  means  to  what  followed.  Ignafuslielieved  with 
heart  and  soul  that  the  essence  of  all  true  religion  was  the 
blindest  submission  to  what  he  called  the  "true  Spouse 
of  Christ  and  our  Holy  Mother,  yehioli  is  the  orthodox, 
catholic,  and  hlenooideal  Ghuroh."  We  have  heard  him 
during  his  time  of  anguish  at  ICanresa  exclaim,  **  Show  me, 
0  Lord,  where  I  can  find  Thee ;  I  will  follow  like  a  dog, 
if  I  only  learn  the  way  of  salvation ! "  He  fulfilled  his 
vow  to  the  letter.  He  never  entered  into  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord's  Baying,  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  .  .  . 
but  friends  " ;  he  had  no  understanding  of  what  St.  Paul 
ciiIIh  "  reasonable  service "  (XoyirXTf  Xarpeia).  The  only 
ol)0(lionec  he  knew  was  unreasoning  submission,  the 
ohe»lience  of  a  dog.  His  most  imperative  duty,  ho  believed, 
lay  in  the  resiguatiun  uf  his  intelligence  and  will  to 
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ecdeelastical  gnidanoe  in  blind  obedience  to  tbe  Chnrcb. 
It  IB  Bometimes  focgotten  how  far  Ignatius  carried  this.  It 
Ib  not  that  he  UtyB  upon  all  Christians  the  duty  of  uphold- 
ing every  portion  of  tbe  medieeval  creed,  of  mediieval 
ooBtomB,  inBtitutions,  end  enpenfeitioiiB;  or  that  the 
philoeophy  ol  St.  TbomM  of  BooaveQtim,  of  the  liaeter 
of  the  fletttepceB,  and  <si  "  other  recent  theolpglaiiB  *  is  to  be 
held  as  aotiioritBtive  aa  that  of  Holy  Writ;^  but  "if  the 
Ghnreh  pranoniMseB  a  tfaiiig  which  eeeniB  to  na  white  to  be 
Uadk,  we  miiBt  immediate^  aay  tiiat  it  is  bUKsk."*  Hub 
waa  for  him  the  end  of  all  peifBOtion;  and  he  found 
no  better  inBtmment  to  prodnoe  it  than  the  pcobnged 
hypnotio  trance  which  the  Mmtma  canaed.  j 

J  4.  Ignatius  in  Italy, 

In  the  beginning  of  1537  the  ten  aaaoeiatea  found 
themaelvea  together  at  Tenioe.  A  war  between  that 
Bepublic  and  the  Torka  made  it  diffloolt  for  them  to  think 
of  embarking  for  PaleBtine;  and  th^  remained,  finding 
aolace  in  interoonrae  with  men  who  were  longing  for  a 
moral  regeneration  of  the  Ghnrdh.  Ckmtarini  did  miieh  for 
them;  Yittoria  Cdhnma  had  the  greateat  sympathy  with 
their  projects ;  Gaiaflk  only  looked  at  them  coldly.  The 
mind  of  Ignatina  waa  then  fill!  of  achemea  for  improving  the 
moral  tone  of  society  and  of  the  Church — daily  prayer  in 
the  village  churches,  gamiM  of  chance  forbidden  by  law ; 
priests'  concubines  forbidden  to  dress  as  honest  women  did, 
etc; — all  of  which  things  Coutarini  and  Yittoria  had  at 
heart. 

After  a  brief  stay  in  Venice,  Ignatius,  T^ainez,  and 
Faber  travelled  to  Kome,  and  were  joined  there  by  the 
others  in  Etister  week    (1538).     No  Pontiff  was  ao 

'  These  and  other  declanitions  of  a  like  kind  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  last 
chapter  of  the  Eaosreitiia  Spiritualia,  entitled  Ecgula  aiiqitot  ttrvanda  ut 

3  Jbid.  "  Si  qaid,  quod  oouIIb  nostria  appiivt  tXbnm,  tigtm  lOa  (eodeaia 
catholica)  esse  deanieri^  dtbaniM  itidMB»  quod  aigruii  di,  pvoaimtiurt" 
{Seftda,  13,  p.  267). 
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accessible  aa  Paul  iii.,  and  the  three  had  an  audience,  in 
which  they  explained  their  missionary  projects.    But  this 
journey  through  lUily  had  evidently  given  Ignatius  and  his 
companions  new  ideas.      The  pilgrimage  to  Palestine 
was  definitely  abandoned,  the  money  which  had  been 
collected  for  the  voyage  was  returned  to  the  donors,  and 
the  associates  took  possession  of  a  deserted  convent  near 
Vicenza  to  U\\k  over  their  future.    This  conference  may 
be  called  the  second  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  Order. 
TEey  all  agreed  to  adopt  a  few  simple  rules  of  life — they  ' 
were  to  support  themselves  by  begging ;  they  were  to  go  i/ 
two  by  two,  and  one  was  always  to  act  as  the  servant  for 
the  time  lieing  of  the  other ;  they  were  to  lodge  in  public  ^ 
hospitals  in  order  to  he  ready  to  care  for  the  sick  ;  and  ^ 
they  pledgetl  themselves  that  their  chief  work  would  be  to  ^  | 
preach  to  those  who  did  not  go  to  church,  and  to  teach  the 
joung. 

The  Italian  towns  speedily  saw  in  their  midst  a  new 
kind  of  preachers,  who  had  caught  the  habits  of  the  well- 
known  popular  imjyroinsatari.  They  stood  on  the  kerb-stones 
at  the  corners  of  streets ;  they  waved  their  hats ;  they 
called  aloud  to  the  passere-by.  When  a  small  crowd  was 
gathered  they  began  their  sermona  They  did  not  preach 
theology.  They  spoke  of  the  simple  commands  of  God  set 
forth  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  insisted  that  all  nins 
were  followed  by  punishment  here  or  hereafter.  They  set 
forth  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church.  They  described  the 
pains  of  bell  and  the  joys  of  heaven.  The  crowds  who 
gathei'ed  could  only  partially  understand  the  quaint  mixture 
of  Italian  and  Spanish  which  they  heard.  But  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Italian  populace  had  always  been 
easily  affected  by  impassioned  religioaB  appeals,  and  the 
companions  created  something  like  a  revival  among  the 
masses  of  the  towns. 

li  wa^  this,  experience  which  made  Ignatius  decide  upon 
founding  a  Company  Jetui.  It  was  the  age  of  military 
companies  in  Italy,  and  the  mind  of  Ignatina  always 
resphnded  to  anytiimg  which  soggeeted  a  soldier^s  life^ 
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Other  Orders  might  take  the  names  of  their  founders ;  he 
resolved  that  his  personality  should  be  abBorbed  in  that 
of  his  Crucified  Lord.  The  thought  of  a  new  Order 
oommended  itseLE  to  his  nine  oompanions.  Thej  left  their 
preaching,  jonmeyed  by  various  paths  to  Bome,  each  of 
them  meditating  on  the  ConsUtntion  which  was  to  be  diaf ted 
and  presented  to  the  Pope. 

The  iissociates  speedily  settled  the  outlines  of  their 
Constitution.  Cardinal  Contarini,  ever  the  friend  of  Loyola, 
formally  introduced  them  to  the  Pope.  In  audience, 
Ignatius  explained  bis  projects,  presented  the  draft  Con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  new  Oider^howed  how  it  was  to* 
be  a  miUtia  vowed  to  perpetqftl.JUklt£|£e  a^pftinst  all  tho 
enemies  of  the  Papacy,  and  that  one  of  the  vows  to  be 
taken  wasT  "  That '  the  'memben  will  oonseciate  their 
lives  to  the  continnal  service  of  Christ  and  of  tho 
Popes,  will  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  and 
will  serve  the  Lord  and  the  Boman  Pontiff  as  God's 
Yicar  upon  earth,  in  such  wise  that  they  shall  be  bound 
to  execute  immediately  and  without  hesitation  or  excuse 
all  that  the  reigning  Pontiff  or  his^  successors  may  enjoin 
upon  them  for  the  profit  of  souls  or  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith,  and  shall  do  so  in  all  provinces  whithersoever 
he  may  send  them,  among  Turks  or  any  other  infidels,  to 
the  farthest  Ind,  as  well  as  in  the  region  of  heretics, 
schismatics,  or  unbelieven  of  any  kmd.**  Paul  m.  was 
impressed  with  the  support  that  the  proposed  Order 
would  bring  to  the  Papacy  in  ito  time  of  stress.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  recognised  the  Spirit  of 
Cod  m  the  proposals  laid  before  him,  and  he  knew  that 
the  associates  were  popular  all  over  Italy  and  among  the 
people  of  Home.  But  all  suoh  schemes  had  to  be  referred 
to  a  commission  of  three  Cardinals  to  report  before  formal 
sanction  could  bo  given. 

Then  Ix)yola's  troubles  began.  The  astute  politicians 
who  guided  tho  counsels  of  the  Vatican  were  suspicious 
of  the  movement.  They  had  no  great  liking  for  Spanish 
jiysticism  organised  as  a  hj^tjiij^  force ;  thoy  disliked  Ihu 
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enormous  powon  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
of  the  "  Company " ;  they  believed  that  the  Ghnrch  had 
flofifored  from  the  mtdtiplication  of  Orders ;  eight  months 
elapsed  before  all  these  difficulties  were  got  rid  of. 
Ignatius  has  placed  OH  leooid  that  th^  were  the  hardest 
months  in  his  life. 

During  their  prolonged  audienoe  Paul  m.  had  recognised 
the  splendid  erudition  of  Lainez  and  Faber.  He  engaged 
them,  and  somewhat  later  Salmeron,  as  teaohen  of 
theokgy  in  the  Boman  University,  where  they  wou 
golden  opiniona  Ignatius  meanwhile  busied  himself  in 
perfseting  his  JEwtomm,  in  explaining  tbem  to  influential 
persons,  and  in  indudng  many  to  try  their  eflbet  npaa 
their  own  souls.  Contarini  begged  for  and  received  a 
MS.  oopy.  Dr.  Ortis,  the  Ambasaador  of  Charles  y.  at  Borne, 
submitted  himself  to  the  discipline,  and  became  an  enthusi- 
astio  supporter.  *It  was  then,"  says  Ignatius,  '*that  I 
first  won  tiie  favour  and  respect  of  learned  and  influential 
men."  But  the  opposition  was  strong.  The  old  aoeosa- 
tkms  of  heresy  were  revived.  Ignatius  demanded  and 
was  admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  the  Pope.  He  has 
described  the  interview  in  one  of  his  lettera.^  He  spoke 
with  His  Holiness  for  more  than  an  hour  in  his  private 
room;  he  eoq^ained  tiie  views  and  intentions  of  hunself 
and  tA  his  companions ;  be  told  how  he  had  been  sooosed 
of  hereey  aevenl  times  in  Spain  and  at  Paris,  how  he 
bad  even  been  imprisoned  at  Alcsla  and  Salamanca,  and 
that  In  each  case  careful  inquhy  bad  established  bis 
innocence;  he  said  he  knew  that  men  who  wished  to 
preach  incurred  a  great  responsibility  before  God  and 
man,  and  that  they  must  be  free  from  every  taint  of 
erroneous  doctrine ;  and  he  besought  the  Pope  to  examine 
and  test  him  thoroughly.*    On  Sept  27th,  1540,  the  Bull 

<  OartoM  d$  Am  Ignaeh  «U  Loycia,  fmndadtr  d§  ia  OompmlUa  4§  ^mti 
(Mftdrid,  1874,  cto.).  Ho.  14. 

*  Ignatioa  was  fond  of  reoalltng  tfaiM  aoeaMtkmi  and  aoquittala.  In 

ft  celebrated  letter  to  the  King  of  Portugal  he  Raid  that  he  had  been  eight 
times  accused  of  here^  aud  ab  often  acquitted,  and  that  th«M  acousationi 
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StgimM  mUUaHii$ieeU$immtM  piibluhed,  and  ibie^XtarngmM^ 

/twr**      founded.   The  Btndeiit  band  of  Montmartre, 
fcbe  anooiatjon  of  leyivaliBt  preaofaan  of  7ioen»»  beeame  j 
n  new  Older,  a  holy  militia  pledged  to  fight  for  the  S 
Bipaqr  against  all  ita  aaaailanta  ereiywhaie  and  at  all  / 
ooBta.   In  the  Bull  the  membeia  of  the  Companj  were 
limited  to  sixty,  whether  as  a  ooncession  to  opponents  or 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  wiahea  of  Ignaftins^  is  unknown. 
It  might  have  been  from  the  latter  oause.   In  times  of  its 
greateat  popularity  the  number  of  membera  of  full  standing 
has  never  been  very  large — not  more  than  one  per  oent 
of  those  who  bear  the  name.'    The  limitation,  from 
whatever  motive  it  was  inserted,  was  removed  in  a 
seoond  Bull,  Jfy'undum  noln$,  dated  March  14tb,  1543. 

I  5.  Ths  Soeigiy  tfJesui, 

On  April  4th,  1541,  six  out  of  the  ten  original 
members  of  the  Order  (four  were  absent  from  Rome)  met 
to  elect  their  General ;  thi-ee  of  those  at  a  distance  sent 
their  votes  in  writing ;  Ignatius  was  chosen  unanimously. 
He  declined  the  honour,  and  was  again  elected  on  April 
7th.  He  gave  way,  and  on  April  22nd  (1541 )  he  i-eceived 
the  vows  of  his  associates  in  the  church  of  San  Faolo 
/uori  le  mura. 

The  new  Order  became  famous  at  once ;  numbers 
sought  to  join  it ;  and  Ignatius  found  himself  compelled 
to  admit  more  memliers  than  he  liked.  He  felt  that  the 
more  his  Society  increased  in  numbers  and  the  wider  ita 
sphere  of  activity,  the  greater  the  need  for  a  strict  system 
of  laws  to  govern  it.  All  other  Orders  of  monks  had 
their  rules,  which  stated  the  duties  of  the  members,  the 

Lathenmt,  or  Alwmbndot  (heretical  Myitica),  but  from  the  astonighment 
canaed  by  the  bot  that  he,  an  unlearned  man,  should  pi«toiM  to  qwak 
about  things  diviiM  {Caria§iU  San  Jgnaeio,  etc.,  No.  62). 

•AttlM tfaMof Igutfii^ dentil (156S),  ** the lVofaM»d of tht Focr Ym," 
who  w«TO  the  flooiity  in  the  strictest  sense,  tad  wbo  aloM  hid  tBf  aium 
ia  ito  governnMBt,  nnmbeied  only  tbirty-ftvti 
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mode  of  their  living  together,  and  expnased  the  oomiiion 
sentiineiife  wliidi  boond  them  to  each  other.  The  Companf 
of  J66U8»  whSdi  from  the  first  was  intended  to  have  a 
strict  military  discipline,  and  whoee  membera  were  meant 
to  be  simply  dependent  units  in  a  great  machine  moved 
by  the  man  chosen  to  be  their  General,  required  such  rules 
even  more  than  any  other.  Ignatius  therefore  set  himself 
to  work  on  a  Constitution.  All  we  know  of  the  first 
O)nstitution  presented  by  the  ton  original  members  when 
they  had  their  audience  with  Pope  Paul  III.,  is  contained 
in  the  Bull  of  Foundation,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
somewhat  vague.  It  did  contain,  however,  four  features, 
I  perhaps  five,  if  the  fourth  vow  of  special  ol)edienc«  to  the 
1^  PojH3  be  included,  which  were  new.  The  Company  was 
1  to  be  a  fighting  Order,  a,Jioly_niilitia ;  it  was  to  work  for 
1  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  especially  by  the  education 
f  of  the  young ;  the  members  were  not  to  wear  any  special 
or  distinctive  dress ;  and  the  power  placetl  in  the  hands 
of  the  General  was  much  greater  than  that  pennitted  to 
i  the  head.s  of  any  other  of  the  monastic  Orders.  At  the 
same  time,  constitutional  limitations,  resembling  those  in 
other  Orders,  were  placed  on  the  power  of  the  General. 
There  was  to  be  a  council,  consisting  of  a  majority  of  the 
members,  whom  the  (General  was  ordered  to  consult  on  all 
important  occasions ;  and  in  less  weighty  matters  he  was 
bound  to  take  the  advice  of  the  brethren  near  him. 
ProjK)sed  changes  tending  to  free  the  General  from  these 
limitations  were  given  efTect  to  in  the  Bulls,  Lictt  debitum 
pastoralis  qflin'i  (Oct.  18th,  1  549)  and  Exposdt  pastoralia 
officii  (July  21st,  1550);  but  the  Bulls  themselves  make 
it  clear  that  the  Constitution  bad  not  taken  final  form 
even  then.  It  is  probable  that  the  completed  Constitution 
drafted  by  Ignatips  was  not  given  to  the  Society  until 
after  his  death. 

The  way  in  which  he  went  to  work  was  characterietic 
of  the  man,  at  once  sternly  practical  and  wildly  visionary. 
He  first  busied  himself  with  arrangements  for  starting  the 
educational  work  which  the  Company  had  undertaken 
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to  do ;  he  assorted  the  members  of  hie  Society  into 
various  classes ;  ^  and  then  he  turned  to  the  Constitution. 
He  asked  four  of  his  original  companions,  Lainez,  Salmeron, 
Bi'oet,  and  Jay,  all  of  whom  were  in  Rome,  to  go  carefully 
over  all  the  })r()niiHe8  which  had  been  made  to  the  Pope, 
or  what  might  be  implied  in  them,  and  from  this  material 
to  form  a  draft  Constitution.  He  <^ave  them  one  direction 
only  to  guide  them  in  their  work  :  they  were  to  see  that 
nothing  was  set  down  which  might  imply  that  it  was  a 
deadly  sin  to  alter  the  rules  of  the  Company  in  time  to  come. 
The  fundamental  aim  of  his  Company  was  ditt'erent  from 
that  of  all  other  Orders.  It  was  not  to  consist  of  societies 
of  men  who  lived  out  of  the  world  to  save  their  own  souls, 
as  did  the  Benedictines ;  nor  was  it  established  merely  to 
be  a  preaching  association,  like  the  Dominicans ;  it  was 
more  than  a  fraternity  of  love,  like  the  Franciscans.  It 
was  destined  to  aid  fellow-men  in  every  way  possible ;  and 
by  fellow-men  Ignatius  meant  the  obedient  children'of  the; 
catholic  hierarchical  Church.  It  was  to  fight  the  enemies! 
of  God's  Vicar  upon  earth  with  every  weapon  available. 
The  rules  of  other  Orders  could  not  help  him  much.  He 
had  to  think  all  out  for  himaelL  During  these  months 
and  years  Ignatius  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  entered  aa  in 
a  ledger  his  moods  of  mind,  the  thoughts  that  passed 
throng  it,  the  visions  he  saw,  and  the  houra  at  which 
they  came  to  him.*  "Every  possible  problem  connected 
with  the  Constitution  of  his  Company  was  pondered 
painfully.   It  took  him  a  month's  meditation  ere  he  saw 

>  The  Society  oune  to  Moiiat  of  (1)  JVovicu  who  had  been  carefully 
•eleefeed  (a)  for  the  pticilhood,  or  {b)  for  aseiihr  nwk,  or  (e)  wboM  ■pedal 

vocation  waa  yet  ondetennined — the  Atd^umiU ;  (2)  the  SdioleuHa,  vho 
had  passed  through  a  noviciate  of  two  years,  and  who  had  to  spend  five 
years  in  study,  then  five  years  aa  teachers  of  junior  classes  ;  (3)  Cowljutors, 
spiritual  or  temporal — the  one  aet  sharing  in  all  the  missionary  work  of 
^0  Society,  praidbiiig  or  taoehiiii^  the  other  in  the  oorreBponding  temporml 
duties;  (4)  the  ProfesMd  of  the  Four  Vom,  trho  were  the  ^lite  of  the  Society, 
and  w)io  alone  had  a  share  in  its  govcrnnent.  Htado  of  Golle|pt  And 
Besidencea  were  taken  from  the  third  oUea. 

*  Thia  dloiy  wm  mod  by  Vigilio  Koliid  in  liii  Oon^fmMo  inUa  Vitm 
MS,  igMttodilaUtaiYwaia^  2nd  od.,  1687),  pp.  197-311. 
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how  to  define  the  xehtkm  of  the  Society  to  property. 
Sveiy  flohitioii  came  to  him  In  a  iaah  with  the  effect 
of  a  vevelatioii,  usually  in  the  ehort  hour  before  Maaa 
Once^  he  leoofde,  it  took  plaoe  "on  the  street  ae  I  le- 
tnmed  from  Cardinal  Carpi"  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  Constitution  grew  under  his  hands,  and  he  believed 
that  both  it  and  the  Exercim  were  founded  on  direct 
revelations  from  God. 

This  was  the  Constitution  which  was  presented  by 
Lainez  to  the  assembly  which  elected  him  the  successor 
of  Loyola  (July  2nd,  1558).  The  new  General  added  a 
commentary  or  Diredorinm  of  his  own,  which  was  also 
accepted.    It  received  papal  sanction  under  Pius  IV. 

In  this  Constitution  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  revealed 
as  an  elaborate  hierarchy  rising  from  Novices  through 
Scholastics,  Coadjutors,  Professed  of  Four  Vows,  with  the 
General  at  its  head,  an  autocrat,  controlling  every  part, 
even  the  minutest,  of  the  great  machine.  Nominally,  he 
«j  was  bound  by  the  Constitution,  but  the  inner  principle  of 
^  this  elaborate  system  of  laws  was  apparent  fixity  of  type 
qualified  by  the  utmost  laxity  in  practice.  The  most 
stable  principles  of  the  Constitution  were  explained  or 
explained  away  in  the  Directorium,  and  by  such  an 
elaborate  labyrinth  of  exceptions  that  it  proved  no  barrier 
to  the  will  of  the  General.  He  stood  with  his  hand  on 
the  lever,  and  could  do  as  he  pleased  with  the  vast 
machine,  which  responded  in  all  its  parts  to  his  slightest 
touch.  He  had  almost  unlimited  power  of  "  dispensing 
with  formalities,  freeing  from  obligations,  shortening  and 
lengthening  the  periods  of  initiation,  retarding  or  advancing 
a  member  in  his  career."  Every  member  of  the  Society 
was  bound  to  obey  his  immetliate  superiors  as  if  they 
stood  for  him  in  the  plaoe  of  Christ,  and  that  to  the  extent 
of  doing  what  he  considered  wrong,  of  believing  that  black 
was  white  if  the  General  so  willed  it  The  General  resided 
at  Eome,  holding  all  the  threads  of  the  oomplioated  affairs 
of  the  Society  in  his  hands,  receiving  minute  reports  of  the 
secret  and  penonal  history  of  every  one  of  its  memben^ 
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dealing  as  he  pleased  with  tiie  highflst  as  well  as  the  lowest 
of  his  8ttbordi]iate& 

"  Yet  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  like  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
had  his  hands  tied  by  subtly  powerful  though  almost 
invisible  fetters.  He  was  subjected  at  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night  to  the  snrreiUanoe  of  five  sworn  spies, 
especially  appointed  to  prevent  him  from  altering  the  type 
or  neglecting  the  concerns  of  the  Order.  The  first  of  these 
functionaries,  named  the  Administrator,  who  was  frequently 
also  the  confessor  of  the  General,  exhorted  him  to  ob^ience, 
and  reminded  him  that  he  must  do  all  things  for  the  glory 
of  God.  Obedience  and  the  glory  of  God,  in  Jesuit  phrase- 
ology, meant  the  maintenance  of  the  Ck>mpanj.  The  other 
four  were  styled  .Assistants.  They  had  nndsr  their  dhaige 
the  afifoira  of  the  chief  provinces ;  one  overseeing  the  Indies, 
another  Portugal  and  Spain,  a  third  France  and  Oermany, 
a  fourth  Italy  and  Sicily.  Together  with  the  Administrator, 
the  Assistants  were  nominated  by  the  General  Congregation 
(an  assembly  of  the  Professed  of  the  Four  Vows),  and  could 
not  be  removed  or  replaced  without  its  sanction.  It  was 
their  dut^  to  regulate  the  daily  life  of  the  General,  to 
control  his  private  expenditore  on  the  scale  which  tiiey 
determined,  to  prescribe  what  he  should  eat  and  drink, 
to  appoint  his  hours  for  sleep,  and  religioos  exercises,  and 
the  transaction  of  public  businesa  .  .  .  The  Company  of 
Jesus  was  thus  based  upon  a  system  of  mutual  and  pervasive 
espionage.  The  novice  on  entering  had  all  his  acts,  habits, 
and  pei*sonal  qualities  registered.  As  he  advanced  in  his 
career,  he  was  surrounded  by  jealous  brethren,  who  felt  it 
their  dntj  to  report  his  slightest  weakness  to  a  sapeiior. 
The  saperiora  were  watched  by  one  another  and  by  their 
inferiors.  Masses  of  secret  information  poured  into  the 
secret  cabinet  of  the  General ;  and  the  Greneral  himself  ate, 
slept,  prayed,  worked,  and  moved  beneath  the  fixed  gaze  of 
ten  vigilant  eyes."  ^ 

Historians  liave  not  been  slow  to  point  out  the  evils 
which  this  Society  has  wrought  in  the  world,  its  purely 
political  aims,  the  worldliness  which  deadened  its  spiritual 
life,  and  its  degradation  of  morals,  which  had  so  much  to 

1  Symonds,  Th4  Jlemmanee  in  Jtal^,  The  Catholie  Mndim  (London^ 
1886),  U  293,  294. 
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do  with  aappiiig  the  ethical  life  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth oentnriea.  It  is  freqnentlj  said  that  the  cool-headed 
Lainez  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  evil,  and  that  a  change 
may  be  dated  from  his  Generalship.  There  seems  to  be  a 
wide  gulf  fixed  between  the  Mystic  of  Manreaa,  the  revival 
preacher  of  "^censa,  the  genuine  home  mission  work  in 
Borne,  and  the  astute,  ruthless  worldly  political  work  of 
the  Society.  Tet  almost  all  the  changes  may  be  traced 
back  to  one  root»  the  conception  which  Ignatius  held  of 
what  was  meant  by  true  religion.  It  was  for  him,  from 
first  to  last,  an  unreasoning,  blind  obedienoe  to  the 
dictates  of  the  catholic  hierarchic  Church.  It  was  this 
which  poisoned  the  vety  virtues  which  g^ve  Loyola's 
intentions  their  strength,  and  introduced  an  inhuman 
element  from  the  start 

He  set  out  with  the  noMe  thought  that  he  would 
work  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men;  but  his  idea  of 
religion  narrowed  his  horizon.  His  idea  of  "neighbour** 
never  went  beyond  the  thought  of  one  who  owed  entire 
obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff — all  others  were  as  much 
outside  the  spliere  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  us  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  were  for  the  earliest  Crusaders. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  both  devout  and  tender-hearted, 
yet  when  he  rode,  a  conqueror,  into  Jerusalem  up  the 
street  filled  with  the  corpses  of  slaughtered  Moslems,  he 
saw  a  babe  wriggling  on  the  breast  of  its  dejul  mother, 
and,  stooping  in  his  saddle,  ho  seized  it  by  tlie  ankle  and 
dashed  its  head  against  the  wall.  For  Ignatius,  as  for 
Godfrey,  all  outside  the  catholic  and  hierarchic  Church 
were  not  men,  but  wolves. 

He  was  filled  with  the  heroic  conception  that  his 
Company  was  to  aid  their  fellow-men  in  every  department 
of  earthly  life,  and  the  political  drove  out  all  other 
considemtions  ;  for  it  contained  the  spheres  within  which 
the  whole  human  life  is  lived.  Thus,  while  he  preferred  for 
himself  the  society  of  learned  and  devout  men,  his  acute 
Bas(pie  brain  soon  perceived  their  limitations,  and  the 
Jeeuit  historian  Orlandino  tells  us  that  Ignatius  selected 
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the  members  of  his  Company  from  men  who  knew  the 
world,  and  were  of  good  social  position.  He  forbade  very 
rightly  the  follies  of  aacetic  piety,  wlien  the  disoipUne  of 
the  Eaoereim  had  been  aoeompliahed ;  it  was  only  repeated 
when  energies  flagged  or  symptoms  of  insubordination 
appeared.  Then  the  General  ordered  a  second  eoune,  as 
a  physician  sends  a  patient  to  the  cure  at  some  watering- 
place.  Ihe  Constitution  directs  that  noTioes  were  to  be 
sought  among  those  who  had  a  comely  presence^  with  good 
memories,  managsable  tempera,  quick  observatkm,  and  free 
from  all  indiscraet  devotion,  liie  Sociefy  formed  to  fi^t 
the  Renaissance  as  well  as  Fkotestantism,  borrowed  from  its 
enemy  the  thought  of  general  culture,  training  eveiy  part 
of  the  mind  and  body,  and  rendering  the  possessor  a  man 
of  the  world. 

No  one  can  read  the  letters  of  Ignatius  without  seeing 
the  fund  of  native  jen^ftmfim  thali  4hTrt  was  in  the  stem 
Spanish  soldier.  That  it  was  no  mere  sentiment  appears 
in  many  ways,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  his  infinite 
pity  for  the  crowds  of  fallen  women  in  Bome,  and  in  his 
wise  methods  of  rescue  work.  It  was  this  tenderness  which 
led  him  to  Mb  greatest  mistaka  He  held  that  no  one 
could  be  saved  who  was  not  brought  to  a  state  of  abject 
obedience  to  the  hierarchic  Church ;  that  such  obedience 
was  the  ouly  soil  in  which  true  virtues  could  be  planted 
and  grow.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  the  way  In  which 
the  "common  man"  oould  be  thoroughly  broken  to  this 
dbedienoe  was  through  the  confessional  and  the  directorate, 
and  therefore  that  no  one  should  be  soared  from  confession 
or  from  trust  in  his  director  by  undue  severity.  In  his 
eagerness  to  secure  these  inestimable  benefits  for  the 
largest  nimiber  of  men,  he  over  and  over  again  enjoined 
the  members  of  his  Society  to  be  very  cautious  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  of  tiieir  peiiileiits  was  guilty  of  a 
mortal  sin.  Such  was  the  almost  innocent  l>eginning  of 
that  Jesuit  casuistry  which  in  the  end  almost  wiped  out 
the  possibility  of  anyone  who  professed  obedience  (commit- 
ting a  mortal  sin,  and  occasioned  the  profane  descript^iou 
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of  Father  Bauny,  the  famous  French  director — "  JBauny  qui 
tollit  i)eccata  mundi  per  definitionem.'* 

C.  The  Society  thus  ocganised  became  powerful  almost  at 
I  once.    It  made  rapid  progress  in  Italy.    Lainez  was  sent 

/  to  Venice,  and  fought  the  slumbering  Protestantism  there, 
at  Brescia,  and  in  the  Yal  Tellina.  Jay  was  sent  to 
Ferrara  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Ben6e  of  France,  its 
Duchess.  SalmeroQ  went  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  chief 
Italian  towns  welcomed  the  members  of  the  new  Older. 
Noble  and  devout  ladies  gave  their  aid.  Colleges  were 
opened ;  schools,  where  the  education  was  not  merely  free, 
but  superior  to  what  was  usually  given,  were  soon  crowded 
with  pupils.  Rome  remained  the  centre  and  strong^d  of 
the  Company. 

'  Poitugat  was  won  at  onca  Xayier  and  Bodxigues 
^  were  sent  there.  They  won  over  King  John,  and  he 
speedily  became  their  obedient  pupiL  He  delivered  into 
their  hands  his  new  Universi^  at'  Coimbra,  and  the 
Humanist  teachers,  George  Buchanan  among  them,  were 
persecuted  and  dispersed,  and  replaced  by  Jesuit  professors. 

Spain  was  more  difficult  to  win.  The  land  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Dominicans,  and  had  been  so  for  genera- 
tions; and  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  any  intrudersi 
But  tiie  new  Order  soon  gained  ground.  It  was  native  to 
the  soil  It  had  its  roots  in  that  Mysticism  which  pervaded 
the  whole  Peninsula.  Ignatius  gained  one  distinguished 
convert,  ^Erapcis  Borgia.  Duke  of  Candia  and  Viceroy  of 
Catalonia.  He  placed  the  University  he  had  founded  in 
their  hands.  He  joined  the  Order,  and  became  the  third 
General  His  influence  oonnterbalanoed  the  suspicions  of 
Charles  T.,  who  had  no  liking  for  swocn  bondmen  of  the 
Vatican,  and  they  soon  laid  firm  hold  on  the  people. 
^  In  France  their  progress  was  .slov.  The  University 
and  the  Farlement  of  Paris  opposed  them,  and  the  Sorbonne 
made  solemn  pronouncement  against  their  doctrine.  Still 
they  were  able  to  found  Colleges  at  St.  Omer,  Douai,  aud 
Kheims. 

Ignatius  had  his  eye  on  Germany  from  the  iirst.  He 
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longed  to  combat  heresy  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  Boabdilla, 
Faber,  and  Jay  were  sent  there  at  once.  Boabdilla  won  the 
confidence  of  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  Jay  insinuated, 
himself  into  the  counsels  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and 
Faber  did  the  most  important  work  of  the  three  by  winning 
for  the  Society,  Petnis  Canisius.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
patrician  of  Nymwegen,  trained  in  Humanist  lore,  drawn 
by  inner  syinpatliy  to  the  Christian  Mysticism  of  Tauler, 
and  yet  steadfast  in  his  adherence  to  the  theology  of  the 
medueval  Church.  Faber  soon  became  conscious  of  iuB 
own  deficiencieB  for  the  work  to  be  dime  in  Geniuuiy. 
His  first  appearance  was  at  the  Eeligious  Conference  at 
Worms,  where  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Calvin 
and  Melanohthon,  and  where  his  colleagues,  £ck  and 
Coobleus,  were  rather  ashamed  of  him.  The  enthusiastic 
Savoyard  lacked  almost  everything  for  the  position  into 
which,  at  the  bidding  of  his  General,  he  had  thrust  himselt 
Since  then  he  had  been  wandering  through  thoae  portions 
of  Germany  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Borne,  "M^lrng 
individual  converts  to  the  principles  of  the  Society, 
and  above  all  some  one  who  had  the  gifts  lor  the 
work  Ignatius  hoped  to  do  in  that  oonntiy.  It  is  some- 
what interesting  to  note  that  almost  all  the  German 
Boman  Catholks  who  were  attracted  by  him  to  the  new 
Order  were  men  who  had  leanings  towwds  the  fourteenth 
century  Mystics — ^men  like  Gerard  Hammond,  Prior  of  the 
Carthusians  of  Koln.  Faber  caught  Ganisius  by  means  of 
his  Mysticism.  He  met  him  at  ICainz,  explained  the 
£xereiHa  Spiriiualia  to  him,  induced  the  young  man  to 
undergo  the  course  of  discipline  which  they  prescribed,  and 
won  him  for  Loyola  and  the  Company.  "  He  is  the  man," 
wrote  Faber  to  Ignatius,  **  whom  I  have  been  seeking — if 
he  is  a  man,  and  not  rather  an  angel  of  the  Lord." 

Ignatius  speedily  recognised  the  value  of  the  new 
recruit  He  saw  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  kept  long  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  Company,  and  gave  him  more  liberty- 
of  action  than  he  allowed  to  his  oldest  associates.  Faber 
had  sent  him  grievous  reports  about  the  condition  of  a£hirs 
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Ld  Germany.  "  It  is  not  misinterpretation  of  Scripture " 
he  wrote,  *'  not  sj^KJcious  arguments,  not  the  Lutherans  with 
their  preaching  and  persuasions,  that  have  lost  so  many 
provinces  and  towns  to  the  Roman  Church.  >_but  the. 
scandalous  lives  of  the  ministersjof  leligion."  He  felt 
his  iielplessness.  He  was  a  foreigner,  and  the  Germans  did 
not  like  strangers.  He  could  not  speak  their  language,  and 
his  Latin  gave  him  a  very  limited  audience.  People  and 
priests  looked  on  him  as  a  spy  sent  to  report  their 
weaknesses  to  Rome.  When  he  discoursed  about  the 
JBsBmUia,  and  endeavouied  to  induce  men  to  try  them,  he 
was  accused  of  urging  a  "new  reUgion.**  When  he 
attempted  to  form  student  assooiatioiiB  in  connection  with 
the  Company,  it  was  said  that  he  was  urging  the  formation 
of  "conTenticles "  outside  the  Church's  ordinances.  But 
the  adhesion  of  Canisius  changed  all  that  He  was  a 
German,  one  of  themselves ;  his  orthoiloxy  was  undisputed ; 
he  was  an  eminent  scholar,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
young  masters  of  the  University  of  Koln,  a  leader  among 
ito  most  promising  studento.  Under  his  guidance  the 
student  associations  grew  strong ;  after  his  example  young 
men  ofiiBred  themselves  for  the  discipline  of  the  SmrciMs. 
Loyola  saw  that  be  had  gained  a  powerful  assistent  He 
longed  to  see  him  personally  at  Bome;  bat  be  was  so 
convinced  of  bis  practical  wisdom  that  he  left  it  to  bimself 
either  to  come  to  Italy  or  to  remain  in  Germany.  OEuiisius 
decided  to  remain.  Affairs  »t  Koln  were  then  in  a  critical 
stetei  The  Archbishop-Elector,  Hermann  von  Wied,  favoured 
tbe  Beformation.  He  bad  thoughts  of  secularising  bis 
Electorate,  and  if  be  succeeded  in  bis  design  bis  example 
might  be  followed  in  another  ecclesiastical  Electorate,  witb 
tbe  resnlt  that  the  next  Emperor  would  be  a  Protestant 
CSanisius  organised  tbe  people,  tbe  clergy,  tbe  University 
authorities  against  this,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
designs  of  tbe  Archbishop.  When  bis  work  at  Koln  was 
done,  he  went  to  ViemuL  There  be  became  tbe  confessor 
and  private  adviser  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  administered 
Vie  affairs  of  the  dioceee  of  Vienna  during  a  long  episcopal 
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interregnum,  helped  to  found  its  Jesuit  College,  and  another 
at  Ingolstadt  These  Colleges  became  the  centree  of  Jesuit 
influence  in  Germany,  and  helped  to  spread  the  power  of 
the  Society.  But  with  all  this  activity  it  can  scfuxsely  be 
said  that  the  Company  was  very  powerful  in  that  coimtiy 
until  years  after  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  foreign  mission  activity  of  the  JeeoitB  has  been 
often  described,  and  much  of  the  early  progress  of  the 
Company  has  been  attributed  to  the  admiration  created  by 
the  work  of  Francis  Xavier  and  liis  companions.  This  was 
undoubtedly  true;  but  in  the  earlieet  times  it  was 
the  home  mission  successes  that  drew  most  attention 
and  sympathy;  and  these  have  been  too  often  left 
unmentioned. 

Nothing  lay  nearer  the  hearts  (tf  devout  persona  who 
refused  to  accept  the  Bef ormation  than  the  condition  of  the 
great  proportion  of  the  Boman  Gatholic  priests  in  aU 
countries^  and  the  depravity  of  morals  among  laify  and 
clergy  alika  Ignatius  was  deeply  affected  by  both 
scandals,  and  had  resolved  from  the  first  to  do  his 
best  to  cure  them.  It  was  this  resolve  and  the  accompany- 
ing strenuous  endeavours  which  won  Ignatius  the  respect 
and  sympathy  of  all  tiiose  in  Italy  who  were  sighing  lor  a 
reform  in  the  monl  life  of  people  and  clergy,  and  brought 
the  Gompany  of  Jesus  into  line  with  Italian  Befonners  hk» 
Gontarini,  Ghiberti,  and  Vittoria  GokmuL  His  system  of 
Coll^lBS  and  the  whole  use  he  made  of  education  could  have 
only  one  result — ^to  give  an  educated  dergy  to  the  Boman 
Church.  It  was  a  democratic  extension  of  the  work  of 
OanfBi  and  CMano  da  Thiena  Ignatius  had  also  dear 
views  about  the  way  to  produce  a  refdrmation  of  morals  in 
Borne.  Like  Luther,  he  insisted  that  it  must  begin  in  the 
individual  life,  and  oould  not  be  produced  by  stringent 
legislation ;  "  it  must  start  in  the  individual,  spread  to  the 
family,  and  then  permeate  the  metropolis.**  But  mean- 
while something  might  be  done  to  heal  the  worst  running 
sores  of  society.  Like  Luther,  Ignatius  fastened  on  three 
-^the  waste  of  child  life,  the  plague  of  begging,  and  what  is 
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called  the  "  social  evil " ;  if  his  measure  of  success  in 
dealing  with  the  evils  fell  far  short  of  Luther's,  the  more 
corrupted  coudibioii  of  Italy  had  somebbing  to  do  with  his 
failure. 

His  first  measure  of  social  reform  was  to  gather  Boroan 
ohildren,  either  orphans  or  deserted  by  their  parents.  They 
were  gratuitously  housed,  fed,  and  taught  in  a  simple  fashion, 
and  were  inatmcted  in  the  various  mechanical  arts  which 
could  enable  them  to  earn  a  living;  In  a  brief  time, 
Ignatius  had  over  two  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  his  two 
industrial  8ohoo]& 

How  to  cure  the  plague  of  beggars  which  infested  all 
Soman  Catholic  countries,  a  curse  for  which  the  teaching 
of  the  meduBval  Church  was  laigely  responsible,^  had  been 
a  problem  studied  by  Ignatius  ever  since  his  brief  visit  to 
his  native  place  in  1635.  There  he  had  attempted  to  get 
the  town  eooneil  of  Azpeitia  to  forbid  begging  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  and  to  sapport  the  deserving  and 
helplesB  poor  at  the  town's  cost  He  niged  the  same 
policy  on  the  ofaief  men  in  Boma  When  he  faOed  in  his 
large  and  pnblio  sohemeSt  he  attempted  to  work  them  out 
by  means  of  charitable  associationB  connected  with  and 
fostered  by  his  Sodety. 

Nothing,  however,  exdted  the  sympathy  of  Loyola  so 
much  as  the  numben  and  condition  of  fallen  women  in  all 
the  laiger  Italian  towns.  He  was  first  struck  with  it  in 
Venioe^  where  he  declared  that  he  would  willingly  give  bis 
lif^  to  hinder  a  day's  sui  of  one  of  these  unfortunates.  The 
magnitude  of  the  evil  m  Borne  appiUed  him.  He  felt  that 
it  was  too  great  for  him  to  meddle  with  as  a  whole. 
Something,  however,  he  could  attempt,  and  did.  In  Bome, 
which  swarmed  with  men  vowed  to  celibacy  simply  because 
they  had  something  to  do  with  the  Church,  proetitntion 
was  fireqnentiy  omioealed  under  Hie  cloak  cf  marriage. 
Husbands  lived  by  the  sinful  life  xd  their  wives.  Deserted 
wives  also  swelled  the  ranks  of  unfortunates.  Loyola 
provided  homes  for  any  such  as  might  wish  to  leave  their 

»  Cf.  Tol.  i.  p.  142. 
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degrading  life.  At  first  they  were  simply  taken  into 
families  whom  Ignatius  perauaded  to  receive  them.  The 
numbers  of  the  rescued  grew  so  rapidly  that  special  houses 
were  needed.  Ignatius  willed  them  '*  Martha-Houses," 
They  were  in  no  sense  convents.  There  was,  of  course, 
oversight,  but  the  idea  was  to  provide  a  bright  home  where 
these  women  coidd  earn  their  own  living  or  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  scheme  spread  to  many  of  the  large  Italian 
towns,  and  many  ladies  were  eolisted  in  the  plans  to  help 
their  fallen  sisters. 

Loyola's  associations  to  provide  ransom  for  Christian 
captives  among  the  Moslems,  his  attempts  to  discredit 
duelling,  his  institutions  for  loans  to  the  jxx)r,  can  only  be 
alluded  to.  It  was  these  works  of  Christian  charity  which 
undoubtedly  gained  the  immediate  sympathy  for  the 
Company  which  awaited  it  in  most  iands  flouth  of  the 
Alps. 

Ahnoat  all  earlier  monaatio  Orders  provided  a  place  for 
womeii  among  their  organisation.  An  Order  of  Nuns 
oomsponded  to  the  Order  of  Monks.  Few  foundere 
of  monastic  Orders  have  owed  so  mnch  to  women  as 
Ignatius  did.  A  few  ladies  of  Barcelona  were  bis  earliest 
disciplea,  were  the  first  to  undei^  the  discipline  of  the 
Exereiaes,  then  in  an  imperfect  shape,  and  encouraged  him 
when  he  needed  it  most  by  their  faith  in  him  and  his  pkas^^ 
One  of  them,  IsabeUa  Boser  (Rosel,  BoseU),  a  noble  matron, 
wife  of  Joan  Boeer,  heard  Ijpiatius  deliver  one  of  his  first 
sermons,  and  was  so  impressed  by  it,  that  she  and  her 
husband  invited  him  to  stay  in  their  honae,  which  he  did. 
She  paid  all  his  expenses  while  he'  went  to  school  and 
college  in  Spain.  She  and  her  friends  sent  him  Luge  sums 
of  mon^  when  he  was  in  Paria  lignatins  could  never 
have  carried  oat  his  plans  but  lor  her  sympathy  and 
assistance.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Ignatius  came  early  to  the 
oondusiott  that  his  Company  should  have  as  little  as 

*  MuDj  of  Loyola's  letters  4re  addressed  to  these  Udies :  Carlcu,  L  pp.  1, 
4,  23,  to  lues  PMcaal ;  pp.  16, 68, 112,  279,  to  Isabell*  £oter ;  pp.  34,  44, 
177,  to  TMwa  B^^MiaUa  d»  8t.  CIms»  •  BOB. 

36** 
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possible  to  do  with  the  direction  of  womeu's  souls  (it  t(x)k 
30  much  time,  he  complained);  that  women  were  too 
emotional  to  endure  tiie  whole  discipline  of  the  Exercises] 
and  that  there  nmst  never  be  Jesuit  nuns.  The  work  he 
meant  his  Company  to  do  demanded  such  constant  and 
strained  activity — a  Jesuit  must  stand  with  only  one  foot 
on  the  ground,  he  wiid,  the  other  must  be  raised  ready  to 
start  wherever  he  was  des]>atchcd — that  women  were  unfit 
for  it.  That  was  bis  firm  resolve,  and  he  was  to  suii'er 
for  it. 

In  1539  he  had  written  to  Isabella  Koser  that  he 
hoped  God  would  forget  him  if  he  ever  forgot  all  that  sbe 
liad  done  for  him ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  sentences 
nonintenUonal  on  the  part  of  the  writer)  had  made  the 
lady,  now  a  widow,  believe  that  she  was  destined  to  play 
the  part  of  Claia  to  this  Francis.  At  all  events  (1543) 
she  came  to  Borne,  aooompanied  by  two  friends  bringing 
with  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  sorely  needed  by  Ignatius 
to  erect  his  house  in  Borne  for  the  Professed  of  the  Four 
Vows.  In  return,  t!iey  asked  him  to  give  some  time  to 
advise  them  in  spiritual  things.  This  Ignatios  did,  but 
not  with  the  minuteness  nor  at  the  length  expected.  He 
declared  that  the  guidance  of  the  souls  of  the  three  ladies 
for  three  days  cost  him  more  than  the  oversight  of  his 
whole  Society  for  a  month.  Then  it  appeared  that  Isabella 
Boeer  wanted  more.  She  was  a  woman  of  noble  gifts*  no 
weak  sentimental  enthusiast  She  had  studied  theology 
widely  and  profoundly.  Her  learning  and  abilities  im- 
pressed the  Cardinals  whom  she  met  and  with  whom  she 
talked.  Sbe  desired  Ignatius  to  create  an  Order  of  Jesuit 
nuns  of  whom  she  should  be  the  head.  When  he  refused 
there  was  a  great  quaneL  She  demanded  back  tiie  money 
she  had  given ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  she  raised  an 
action  m  the  Boman  courts.  She  lost  her  case,  and 
returned  indignant  to  Spain.^  Poor  Isabella  Boeer-— she 
was  not  a  derelict,  and  so  less  interesting  to  a  physician  of 
souls ;  but  she  needed  comforting  like  other  people^  She 

1  Ct  Careof^  i.  pp.  291.  470,  471. 
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forgave  her  old  friend,  and  their  conespondenoe  was  renewed.  ^  ^ 
She  died  the  year  before  Ignatius. 

When  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power  in  the  seventeenth  oentnxy,  another  and  equally 
tmsuccessfol  attempt  was  made  to  introduoe  an  Order  of  ^ 
Jesuit  nunSi 

Ignatius  died  at  the  age  ol  sixty-fiv^  thirty-five  years 
after  his  oonversion,  and  sixteen  after  Mb  Order  had_^ 
received  the  apoetolio  henediction.    Uis^Cranpany  hadH 
become  the  most  powerful  force  within  the  reanimated  I 
Boman  Church;  it  had  largely  moulded  the  theology  of 
Tteat ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  winning  back  Germany.  It 
had  spread  in  the  swiftest  fashion.    Ignatius  had  seen 
established  twelve  Fhyvinces — Portugal,  Castile,  Arsgon, 
Andalusia,    Italy    (Loinbardy   and    Tuscany),  Naples, 
Sicily,  Germany,  Plandei%  I^anoe«  ikaBil»  and  the  East 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OOUXOIL  OF  TBBNT.^ 

%1.  1%$  AuenMinff  of  the  Cauneil 

Thb  General  Coaiicil»  the  subject  of  many  negotiations 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  was  at  lart  finaUj 
fixed  to  meet  at  Xrent  in  1545.*   Xhe  dtff  mB  the 

' SoVBOIst  Tk$  Camoitt  and  Deenu  qf  Q»  Ccmnea  tf  Trmit  (Londan, 
1861) ;  TheiiMr,  AeUt  gmmSm  (kmeUU  TndmiM  (187S) ;  DtOIingar,  Unffti- 
rtukie  BerichU  und  TagtbOeKtr  sur  OtsdiiehU  des  Concils  van  TrierU  (Nord- 
lingen,  1876) ;  Grisar,  laeoH  Lainex  DispuUUiones  TridtTitinat  (Innsbnick, 
1886) ;  Le  Plat,  Mmumaitorum  ad  hiatoriam  ConcUii  Tridcnlini pUissimum 
ilhutramdum  tpeetamHum  tm^Uirima  eolhetio  (LoaTiin,  1781-87) ;  Fklsottts 
Ada  CweUU  Tridentmi,  166i-€S ;  PUook,  Aneedota  ad  Hidoriam  ooncUH 
Tridevtini  j>ertinentia  [Goliin^rx,  1791-1818);  Sickel^  "  Das  Reformations 
Libell  Ferdinands  i."  (in  Archiv  fUr  ost^rreiehische  GtMJiirhfr,  xiv.,  Vienna. 
1871),  Cateekitmut  Jiomanut  (Paris,  1635) ;  Denzinger,  £iichiridum  (Wurz- 
lNirg»1900). 

Later  Books:  Maiurenbrecher,  "Tridentiner  Concil,  Vorspiel  nnd 
Einleitung  "  (in  the  ffistoriaehfs  Taseh^mbuch,  sechste  Folge,  1886,  pp.  147- 
256),  "  BegriinduDg  der  katholischen  Glauben&lehre"  (in  the  HitL  Tateh. 
1888,  pp.  305-38)^  md  "Die  Lefan  Ton  d«r  Ertnttadt  nnd  dor  Baditfbrti- 
gnng"  (in  th*  BM,  TmlL  1890,  pp.  387-880);  HaniMiE,  Midory  of 
Dogtna,  vii.  (London,  1899) ;  Loofs,  Leitfadcn  zum  studium  der  Dog^ 
mengegchirhfe  (Halle,  1893)  ;  R.  C.  Jenkins,  I're-TriderUiiu-  />o'-'r)?«! 
(London,  1691) ;  Froude,  Leciuru  on  the  Council  qf  Treni  (London, 
1888);  BIM,  Swr  (MWdUt  dm  CtmdU  mm  TnmA  OTiiBiia,  1878), 
aod  Du  Otschd/ts  ordnung  des  Coneil*  von  Trienl  (Vienna,  1871); 
Hilledonne,  Journal  de  ConeiU  de  TrenU  (Paris,  1870)  ;  Braunsberger 
EnUUhung  und  ersU  Entwiddung  der  Katuhismen  dea  Petrtu  Canisius 
(Freiburg  L  B.  1893) ;  D^ob,  D*  Fii^uenet  du  ConeiU  de  TrtnU  (Paris, 
1884) ;  Fbdo  Seipi,  AHMtfry  ^  1k$  OnmcU  IWnl  (Londom  1810); 
LeiUrt  di  JWi  Poo/o  i'arpi  (Florence,  1863). 

'  For  an  account  of  th^s.-  negotiations,  and  for  the  false  start  made  on 
Not.  let,  1542,  see  W.  Maurenbrecher,  "Thdeutiner  Conuil,  Vorspiel  and 
BiBkitimg,"  l{idmimk!9  TrntOmkmck,  Mute  Folgi^  1886,  pp.  U7-S68 ; 
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ca|dtal  of  a  nnall  epiaoopal  prinoipality;  its  seonlar  over- 
lord was  the  Gkmnt  of  the  Tyrol,  whose  depnty  resided  in 
the  town.  It  was  a  frontier  plaoe  with  about  a  thoonnd 
honsesy  iocliiding  four  or  five  fine  hnildingB  and  a  laige 
palace  of  the  Frince  Bishop^  It  contained  seveial  ohnrches, 
one  of  iriiioh,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  was  reserved  lor  the 
meetings  of  the  Oonncil.^  Its  inhabitants  were  partly 
Italian  end  psrUy  German — the  two  nationalities  living 
in  separate  quarters  and  retaining  their  distinctive  customs 
and  dresa  It  was  a  small  place  for  such  an  assembly,  and 
could  not  furnish  adequate  acoommodation  for  the  crowd  of 
visitors  a  General  Goimcil  always  involved. 

The  Fapal  Legates  entered  Trent  in  state  on  the  13th 
of  March  (1545X  Heavy  showers  of  rain  marred  the 
impressive  display.  They  were  received  by  Uie  local 
clergy  with  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  popukoe  with  an 
absolute  indiflforence.  Months  passed  before  the  Council 
was  opened.  Few  delegates  were  present  when  the  papal 
Legates  arrived.  The  representatives  of  the  Emperor  and 
those  of  Venice  came  early ;  Bishops  arrived  in  straggling 
groups  during  April  and  May  and  the  months  that  followed. 
The  necessary  papal  Brief  did  not  reach  the  town  till  the 
11th  of  December,  and  the  Council  was  formally  opened 
on  the  13  th.  The  long  leisurely  opening  was  symptomatic 
of  the  history  of  the  Council  Its  proceedings  were  spread 
over  a  period  of  eighteen  years : — under  Pope  Paul  ill., 
1545-47,  including  Sessions  i  to  x. ;  under  Pope  Julius 
ni.,  1551-52,  including  Sessions  xL  to  xvi. ;  under  Pope 
Pius  iv^  1562—1563,  including  Sessions  xviL  to  xxv.* 

also  Cambridge  M<Mh  rn  fTisfonf.  ii.  6G0  Jf.  It  neems  to  be  pretty  certain 
that  Uie  fear  that  the  (jtirumnii  miglit  hold  a  National  Coonoil  and  the 
poMiUlity  Hitt  there  migbt  tenilt  •  VAtiootl  Gemuui  Gbimb  independent 
of  Rome  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Henry  viii.  of  Bn^^uid,  ma  the  motive 
which  finally  compelled  Pope  Peal  III.  lo  decide  on  iOininoiiiiig  *  Oeneinl 
Council ;  cf.  i.  pp.  878,  879. 

*  The  church  now  eontaine  a  pictare  on  fhe  north  well  of  the  choir  of 
the  gnmp  of  theologians  who  wore  members  of  the  OonndL 

*  The  Council  sat  at  Trent  from  the  13th  Dec.  1645  to  the  11th  March 
1647  (Seieiona  L-viii.) ;  at  Bologna  from  the  21at  of  April  to  the  2nd  of 
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The  Papal  L^tes  were  Gian  Maria  Giocchi,  Cardinal 
del  Monte,  a  Tuaoaii  who  had  early  entered  the  servioe  of 
the  Bomaa  Curia,  a  profound  jurist  and  a  choleric  man  of 
fiftj-imiiX^nf  Praddent)  ;  Marcello  Cervini,  Caidinal  da 
Santa  Grooe ;  and  Oaidinal  Beginald  Pole,  the  Engliahman. 
Hie  three  repfesented  the  thiee  tendeneieB  which  were 
apparent  in  ecoleoaatical'  Italy.  The  first  helonged  to  the 
pari^  which  stood  by  the  old  nnreformed  Curia,  and 
wished  no  change.  Cervini  represented  the  growing 
section  of  the  Church,  which  regarded  Cardinal  Carafifo  as 
their  leader.  Th^  sought  eagerly  and  earnestly  a  reform 
in  life  and  character,  especially  among  the  clergy;  but 
refused  to  make  any  concessions  in  doctrines,  ceremonies, 
or  institutions  to  the  Protestants.  They  differed  from  the 
more  reforming  Spanish  and  French  ecclesiastical  leaders  in 
their  dislike  of  secular  interference,  sad  believed  that  the 
Popes  should  have  more  rather  than  less  power.  B^ginald 
Pole  was  one  of  those  liberal  Boman  CaHialics  of 
whom  Cardinal  Contarini  was  the  distinguished  leader. 
He  was  made  a  Legate  probably  to  conciliate  his 
associates.  He  was  a  man  whom  most  people  liked  and 
nobody  feared — a  harmless,  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
diplomatist  like  Cervini.  The  new  Society  of  Jesus  was 
represented  by  Lainez  and  Salmerou,  who  went  to  the 
Council  with  the  dignity  of  papal  theologians — a  title 
which  gave  them  a  special  standing  and  influence. 

According  to  the  arrangement  come  to  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  the  Bull  sumnioning  the  Council 
declared  that  it  w;ia  called  for  the  three  purj^K)ses  of  over- 
coming the  religious  schism ;  of  reforming  the  Church ; 
and  of  calling  a  united  Christendom  to  u  cruBiide  against 
unhelievers.  By  general  consent  the  work  of  the  Council 
wa«  limited  to  the  first  two  objects.  They  were  stated  in 
terms  vague  enough  to  cover  real  diversity  of  opinion 
about  the  work  the  Council  was  expected  to  do. 

June  1547  (Sessions  ix.-x.) ;  at  Trent  from  the  Istof  May  1551  to  the  29tb 
or  April  ir*r>2  (Session  xi.-xvi.)  ;  and  at  Trent  tnm  tlw  ISth  of  Jm.  1662  to 
the  3rd  of  Dec.  l&Oji  (Sessions  xvii.-uv.)* 
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Almost  all  believed  that  the  questions  of  reforming 
the  Church  ami  dealing  with  the  religious  revolt  were  in- 
separably connected  ;  but  the  differences  at  once  emerged 
when  the  method  of  treating  the  schism  was  discussed. 

Many  pious  Roman  Catholics  believed  that  the 
Lutheran  movement  was  a  divine  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  the  Church,  and  that  it  would  disiippear  if  the  Church 
was  thoroughly  reformed  in  life  and  morals.  They  difl'eretl 
about  the  agency  to  be  employed  to  etlect  the  reformation. 
The  Italian  party,  who  followed  Cardinal  Caratlh,  niiun- 
Uiineil  that  full  powers  should  lie  in  the  lian»lH  of  the 
P(»pe;  non-Italians,  especially  the  Spwinianls,  thought  it 
vain  to  look  for  any  such  reformation  so  long  tus  the  (/uria, 
itself  the  seat  of  the  greatest  corru])tion,  remained  unre- 
formed,  and  contended  that  the  secular  authority  ought  to 
be  allowed  more  power  to  put  down  ecclesiastical  scandals. 

The  Emperor,  Charles  v.,  had  come  to  beheve  that 
there  were  no  insuperable  differences  of  doctrine  betw^n 
the  Latbeians  and  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  that  mutual 
explanations  and  a  real  desire  to  give  and  take,  com- 
bined with  the  removal  of  scandals  which  all  alike  deplored, 
would  heal  the  schism.  He  had  never  seen  the  gulf  which 
the  Lutheran  principle  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all 
believers  had  oieated  between  the  Protestants  and  mediaeval 
doctrines  and  oeremonies.^  He  persisted  in  this  belief  long 
after  the  pfooeedings  at  Trent  had  left  him  hopeless  of 
seeing  the  reconciliation  he  had  expected  brought  about 
by  the  Council  he  had  done  so  much  to  get  summoned. 
.  The  Augsburg  Interim  (1548)  shows  what  he  thought 
might  have  been  done.*  He  was  badly  seconded  at  Trent 
The  onlj  Bishop  who  supported  .hie  views  heartily  was 
Madmszo,  the  Ihrinoe  Bishop  of  Trent ;  bis  representative, 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  fell  ill  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Council,  and  his  substitute,  Fhinoisco  de  Toledo>  did  not 
reach  Trent  until  Biarch  1546. 

*  It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  ProtestaDtti  held  the  Twelve  Articles 
(the  ApottM  Crted) ;  cf.  L  984  «. ;  aiid  iL  617»  (18. 

*  Cf.  L  390. 
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{  2.  Procedum  at  ll«  CmM, 

The  ablest  of  the  three  Legates,  Cervini,  had  a  defiQite 
plan  of  procedure  before  him.  He  knew  thoroughly  the 
need  lor  drastic  reforms  in  the  life  and  morals  of  the 
deigy  and  for  purifying  the  Roman  Curia ;  but,  with  the 
memories  of  Basel  and  Constance  before  him,  he  dreaded 
aboive  all  things  a  conflict  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Council,  and  he  believed  that  snoh  a  quarrel  was  imminent 
if  the  Council  itself  undertook  to  reform  the  Curia.  His 
idea  was  that  the  Connoil  onght  to  employ  itself  in  the 
useful,  even  neoeasary  task  of  codifying  the  doettines  of 
the  Church,  so  that  all  men  might  dkoem  easHj  what  was 
'the  true  Catholic  faitiL  While  tbia  was  bemg  done, 
/  opportimity  wonld  be  given  to  the  Pope  himself  to  reform 
'  the  Coria — a  task  which  would  be  rendered  easier  by  the 
oonsoiotuness  that  he  had  the  sympathy  tA  the  Ccnmdl 
behind  him.  He  scarcely  concealed  his  opinion  that  sach 
codification  shonld  make  no  concessions  to  the  Protestants, 
bnt  would  rather  show  them  to  be  in  hopeless  antagonism 
to  the  Catholic  faitL  He  did  not  propose  any  general 
condemnation  of  what  he  thonc^t  to  be  Lutheran  errors ; 
bat  he  wished  the  separate  points  of  doctrine  which 
the  Latberans  had  raised — Jasdfication,  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  Sacraments — ^to  be  examined  carefully 
and  authoritatively  defined.  In  tins  way  heietiix  would 
be  taught  the  error  of  theur  ways  without  mentioning 
names,  and  without  the  specific  condenmation  of  individuals. 
He  expounded  his  plan  of  procedure  to  the  Council 

His  suggestions  were  by  no  means  universally  well 
received  by  the  delegates.  The  proposal  to  leave  reforms 
to  the  Pope  provoked  many  speeches  from  the  Spanish 
Bishops,  full  of  bitter  reproaches  against  the  Curia ;  and 
his  conception  of  codifying  the  doctrines  of  the  (Jburch 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  irrevocably  excluding  the 
Lvit  lierans  was  by  no  means  liked  by  many. 

A  great  debate  took  place  on  Jan.  1 8th,  which  revealed 
to  the  Legate  that  probably  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
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did  not  favour  his  proposed  coarse  of  prooeduta  Madnisio, 
the  eloquent  Frinoe  Bishop  of  Trent,  and  a  Cardinal,  made 
a  long  speech,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Ooandl  should 
not  rashly  take  for  granted  that  the  Lutherans  were 
irreconcilable.  Thej  ought  to  acknowledge  frankly  that 
the  corrupt  morals  of  the  mediaeval  clergy  had  done  much 
to  cause  dissatisfaction  and  to  justify  re?ol&  Let  them 
therefore  assume  that  these  evils  for  which  the  Church 
was  responsible  had  produced  the  schism.  Let  them 
invite  the  Protestants  to  come  among  them  as  hrethiCD* 
Let  them  show  to  those  men,  who  had  no  doubt  erred  in 
doctrine,  that  the  Oatiiolic  Church  was  sincerely  anxious 
to  reform  the  abounding  evfls  in  life  and  morals,  and.  with 
this  fraternal  bond  between  them,  let  them  reason  amicably 
together  about  the  doctrinal  differences  which  now  separated 
them.  The  eloquent  and  lai^-minded  Cardinal  condensed 
the  recommendations  in  his  8i)eech  in  one  sentence :  "  Cum 
corrupti  mores  ecelesiasticorum  dederint  occasionem  Lutlier- 
anis  confingendi  falsa  dogmata,  sublata  causji,  faciliu.s 
tolletur  effectus ;  subdens  optimum  fore,  si  protestantes 
ipsos  amicabiliter  et  fraterne  literis  invitaremus,  ut  ipsi 
quoque  ad  synodum  venirent,  et  se  etiam  reforniari 
paterentur."  *  "We  are  told  that  this  speech  raised  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  delegates,  and  that  the  Legates  had 
some  difficulty  in  preventing  its  propasal  from  being 
universally  accepted.  At  the  most  they  were  able  to 
prevent  any  definite  conclusion  being  ronie  to  about  the 
procedure  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  ('crvini  s^iw  that  he 
could  not  get  his  way  adoptefl.  He  agreed  that  proposals 
for  reform  and  for  the  codification  of  doctrine  should  be 
discussed  simultaneously,  bis  knowledge  of  theological 
nature  telling  him  that  if  he  once  got  so  many  divines 
engaged  in  doctrinal  discussionp  two  things  would  surely 
follow :  their  eagerness  would  make  them  neglect  every- 
thing else,  and  their  polemical  instincts  would  carry  them 
beyond  the  point  where  a  conciliation  of  the  Protestants 
required  them  to  come  to  a  halt.  So  it  happened.  The 
*  (ThfliiMr)  AHa  gtmrina  98»  mumniet  cmeilU  TridmUM,  p.  40. 
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Oomioil  fcmnd  itself  oommitted  to  a  oodifioation  and 
definitum  ol  Gatholio  dootrina  The  suggestion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Feltre  (Thomas  Gtopegg^o)  was  adopted,  that 
the  discussion  of  doctrines  and  the  proposals  for  lefoim 
should  he«  disenssed  by  two  separate  CoDunissions,  whose 
reports  should  come  before  the  Synod  sltemately.  The 
Legates  obtained  a  laige  msjority  for  this  oonrse,  and  the 
protest  of  Madrozzo  was  unavailing. 

The  decision  to  attack  the  question  of  zefonn  was  very 
unacceptable  to  the  Pope.  He  went  so  Isr  as  to  ask  the 
Legates  to  get  it  rescinded ;  but  that  was  impossible,  and 
he  had  to  content  himself  with  the  assuzanoes  of  Oervini 
that  no  real  harm  would  come  of  it 

This  important  question  being  settled,  the  Council 
decided  upon  the  details  of  procedure.  The  whole  Synod 
was  divided  into  three  divisions  or  Commissions,  to  each  of 
which  allotted  work  was  given.  Each  question  was  first 
of  all  to  be  prepared  for  the  section  by  theologians  and 
canonists,  then  discussed  in  the  special  Commission  to 
which  it  had  been  entrusted.  If  approved  there,  It 
was  to  be  brought  before  a  general  Congregation  of  the 
whole  Synod  for  discussion.  If  it  passed  this  scrutiny, 
it  was  to  be  promulgated  in  a  solemn  session  of  the 
Council 


I  3.  BeskUemetU  of  LoUriuM, 

It  ought  to  be  said,  before  describing  the  doctrinal 
1h1)oui*8  of  the  Council,  that  the  work  done  at  Trent  was 
not  to  give  Conciliar  sanction  to  the  whole  mass  of  niediieval 
doctrinal  tradition.  There  was  a  thorough  revision  of 
doctrinal  positions  in  which  a  great  deal  of  theology  which 
had  been  current  during  the  later  Middle  Ages  was  verbally 
rejected,  and  the  rejection  was  most  apparent  in  that  Scotist 
theology  which  had  l)een  popular  before  the  Reformation, 
and  which  had  Ijeen  most  strongly  attacked  by  Luther. 
The  Scotist  theology,  with  its  theological  scepticism,  was 
largely  repudiated  in  name  at  least — whether  its  spirit  was 
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banished  is  another  question  which  has  to  be  discussed 
later.  A  great  many  influences  unknown  during  the  later 
Middle  Ages  pressed  consciously  and  unconsciously  upon 
the  divines  assembled  at  Trent  and  coloured  their  dog- 
niAtio  work.  Although  the  avowed  intention  of  the  theo- 
logians there  was  to  defeat  both  Humanism  and  the 
Reformation,  they  could  not  avoid  being  influenced  by  both 
movements.  Humanism  had  led  many  of  them  to  study 
the  earlier  Church  Fathers,  and  they  could  not  escape 
Augustine  in  doing  sa  They  were  led  to  him  by  many 
paths.  The  Dominican  theologians  had  begun,  qnite 
independently  of  the  Reformation,  to  study  the  great 
theologian  of  their  Order,  and  Thomas  had  led  them  back 
to  Augustine.  The  Beformation  had  laid  stress  on  the 
/loetrines  of  sin,  of  jnstifiGation,  and  of  predestination,  and 
had  thffiirfore  awakened  a  new  int«est  in  tiiem  and  con- 
sequently in  Augustine.  The  New  Thomism,  with  August- 
inianism  behind  it|  was  a  featnie  of  the  times,  and  was 
the  strongest  influence  at  work  among  the  theologians  who 
assembled  at  Tirent  It  could  not  fail  to  make  their 
doctrinal  results  take  a  veiy  different  form  from  the 
theology  whidi  Luther  was  taught  by  John  Nathin  in  the 
Erfort  conYsnt  Christian  Mysticism,  too,  had  its  revival, 
especially  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  and  among  some  of  the 
reconstructed  monastic  orders.  If  it  had  small  influence 
on  the  doctrines,  it  worked  for  a  more  spiritual  conception 
of  the  Church.  What  has  been  called  Curialism,  the 
theory  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Pope  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  the  Church's  life,  practice,  and  beliefe,  was  also 
a  potent  factor  with  some  of  the  ass^bled  fathers.  But 
above  all  things  the  theologians  who  met  at  Trent  were 
influenced  by  the  thought  and  fttet  of  the  Lutheran 
Beformation.  This  is  apparent  in  the  order  in  which 
they  discussed  theological  questions,  in  the  subjects  they 
selected  and  in  those  they  omitted.  All  these  things 
help  us  to  understand  how  the  theology  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  was  something  ])eculiar,  8f)mething  by  itself,  and 
ditlerent  both  from  what  may  be  vaguely  called  mudiaival 
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theology  and  irom  tiiat  of  the  modern  Chnreh  of 
Boma^ 

The  Coimcfl,  in  itR  third  aasaion,  laid  the  basifl  of  its 
doctrinal  work  by  reaffirming  the  Niceo-Conskantmopolitan 
Creed  with  the  fliogue  clause  added,  and  significantly 
called  it:  Symbolnm  fidei  qno  sancta  eodeaia  Bmofna 
ntitnr.  This  done,  it  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
codification  and  definition  of  doctrines. 

On  the  18th  of  April  1546,  the  Gommi88io!n  which 
had  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  subject  reported,  and 
the  Conndl  proceeded  to  discnss  the  sources  of  theological  • 

^/knowledge  or  the  Bale  of  Faith.  The  influence  of  the 
Beformation  is  clearly  seen  not  merely  -in  the  priority 
assigned  to  this  subject,  but  also  in  the  statement  that  the 
*'  purity  of  the  Gospel "  is  involved  in  the  decision  come 
to.  The  oppositiou  to  Protestantism  was  made  emphatic 
by  the  Council  declaring  these  four  things : 

It  accepted  as  canonical  all  the  books  contained  in  the 

^Alexandrine  Canon  (the  Septuagint),  and  therefore  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  did  bo  heedless  of 
the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Vulgat<?  (afterwards  pro- 
nounced autlioritiitive),  Jerome,  had  thought  very  little  of 
the  Apocryplia.  The  Kcformers,  in  their  desire  to  go  back 
to  the  earliewt  and  })urcst  sources,  had  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  ;  the  Council,  in  spite  of  Jerome, 
accepted  the  common  mediicval  tradition. 

It  declared  that  in  addition  to  the  books  of  Holy 

'  Loofs  in  hiH  LeUfaden  sum  sttuiium  cUr  Do^»i>eiuftxhichU  (Halle  a.  6. 
18M>  dedans  that  the  foUowiDg  teudenoies  witbin  the  Roman  OatboUc 

ChurcTi  of  the  ■izteenth  century  have  all  to  b«<  faVen  into  account  aa  in- 
Hut-ricing  the  decisions  come  to  at  tlip  Council  of  Trent :  Thn  roorganisation 
of  the  Spanish  Church  in  strict  mediaeval  spirit  by  the  Crown  under  Isabella 
and  Ferdinand ;  the  revival  of  Thomiit  theology,  especiallyiin  1^  Dominican 
Order ;  the  foetering  of  mystical  piety,  eapeeiallj  in  new  and  in  leeonatnuted 
Onlt  rs  ;  the  ennobling  of  theology  by  Humanism,  and  its  influence,  direct 
and  iijilirr-Lt,  in  leading  tl)eologians  Iwck  to  Augustine  ;  the  strengthening 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  rise  of  Curialifim  ;  and,  lastly,  the  ecclesiastical 
intereots  of  tempera]  sovereigns  generally  opposed  to  this  Gnrialisin.  He 
declares  that  the  newly-founded  Order  of  the  Jesuits  served  as  a  meeting- 
plaos  for  the  first,  third,  fonrth,  and  fifth  of  these  tendeneiea  (pp.  888-34). 
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Scripture,  it  "  receives  with  an  equal  feeling  of  piety  and 
reverence  the  traditions,  whether  relating  to  faith  or  to  ^ 
morals,  dictated  either  onilly  by  Clirist  or  l)y  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  preserved  in  continuous  succession  within  the 
Catholic  Church."  ^  The  practical  ett'ect  of  this  declaration,  • 
something  entirely  novel,  was  to  assert  that  there  was 
within  the  Church  an  infallibly  correct  mode  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  and  to  give  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
(whoever  they  might  be)  the  means  of  warding  off  any 
Protestant  attack  based  upon  Holy  Scripture  alona  The 
Council  were  careful  to  avoid  stating  who  were  the 
guardians  of  this  dogmatic  tradition,  but  in  the  end  it  led 
by  easily  traced  steps  to  the  declaration  of  Pope  Pius  DC : 
lo  soTW  la  tradizione,  and  placed  a  decision  of  a  Pope 
speaking  w  etUhidra  on  a  level  with  the  Word  of 
God. 

It  proclaimed  that  the  Vulgate  version  contained  they 
authoritative  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  was  also  new, 
and,  moreover,  in  violent  opposition  to  the  beat  naages  of  the 
mediiBval  Church.  It  cast  aside  as  worse  than  nselees  the 
whole  scholanhip  of  the  Benaissance  both  within  and  oat- 
aide  of  tiie  mediflml  Cbnzoh,  and,  on  pretence  of  oonaeoat- 
ing  a  text  of  Holy  Soriptnie,  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  a 
mununy,  lifeleflB  and  unfruitful* 

It  asserted  that  every  faithful  beUever  must  accept  the 
sense  of  Scripture  which  the  Church  teaches,  that  no  one 
was  to  oppose  the  unanimous  ooosensus.of  the  Eathers — ^ 
and  this  without  defining  what  the  Church  is,  or  who  are 

^  "Nec  non  traditiones  ipsas,  turn  ad  fidem,  turn  ad  mores  pertinentes, 
tanquam  vel  oreteniu  a  Christo,  vel  a  Spiritu  Sancto  dicUtas,  et  cootiuua 
snccctdoae  in  Bodedft  oatholioa  OQnannraitas,  pari  pietoth  tdhdta  to  nvtr* 
entia  suseipit  et  veneratur."  The  referenoes  to  the  decisions  of  Tnnt  Imvi 
been  taken  from  Denzinger,  Enchiridimi  Symbolorum  et  Ikfinitionum  qu<r  de 
rebus  Julei  et  mo  ram  a  concUiu  oecumctiicis  et  tummia  FotU  ijicibus  emanarwU 
(Wiirzburg,  lUOO),  p.  179. 

■  "Statnit  et  dedaimt,  nt  liae  ipn  Tetaa  «t  vnlgsta  editlo,  qua  loQgo 
tot  saeculorum  usa  in  ipsa  Ecclesia  probata  est,  in  pnblieil  lectinnibna, 
disputationibns,  pnedicationibus  pro  autbentica  babeatiir ;  et  ut  nemo 
illam  rejicere  quovis  pneteztu  audeat  vel  pnmimat"  (Denzinger,  EnchiridUm, 

»te.p.  m). 
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the  Fath'  /s.^  The  whole  trend  of  this  decision  was  to  place 
the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  although  at  the  time  the  Council  lacked  the 
courage  to  say  so. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  decisions  were 
reached  without  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Some  membere 
of  the  Council  would  have  preferred  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
Nacchianti,  Bishop  of  Chioggia,  protested  against  placing 
traditions  on  the  same  level  as  Holy  Scripture ;  *  some 
wished  to  distinguish  between  ajx)8tolical  traditions  and 
others ;  but  the  final  decision  of  the  Council  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  The  most  serious  conflict  of  opinion, 
however,  arose  about  the  clause  which  declared  that  the 
Vulgate  version  was  the  only  authoritative  one.  It  was 
held  that  such  a  decision  entailed  the  prohibition  of  using 
translations  of  the  Scripture  in  the  mother  tongue.  The 
Spanish  Bishops,  in  8j)ite  of  the  fact  that  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Spanish  had  once  been  commonly  used  and 
their  use  encouraged,  would  have  had  all  Bible  reading  in 
the  mother  tongue  prohibited.  The  Germans  protested. 
The  debate  waxed  hot.  Madruzzo,  of  Trent,  eloquently 
declared  that  to  prohibit  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  German  would  be  a  public  ^Hftll.  Were  children 
not  to  be  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  lai^iiage  they 
could  understand?  A  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  n.  was  cited 
against  him.  He  replied  that  Popes  had  erred  and  were 
liable  to  err ;  bat  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  not  erred,  and 
that  he  had  commanded  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  hy 
every  one,  and  tliat  this  could  not  be  done  unless  they 
were  translated.  A  compromise  was  suggested,  that  each 
country  should  decide  for  itself  whether  it  would  have 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  or  not  In  the  end,  however, 
the  Vulgate  was  proclaimed  the  only  authentio  Word  of  Qod. 

'  "Kcmo  .  .  •  ooBtm  turn  miBam,  qom  twuit  at  tnct  auMtemattr 

Eodeda,  ctgos  est  jndicftre  de  Vflvo  mnen  et  ioterpreUtione  ScTipturarani 
SATirtAnini,  ntit  otiani  contra  uimnimem  conseaaoaiPfttnUD,  ipiun Scriptunun 
tSacraiu  luterpretari  audeat"  {ibid.  p.  180). 

'  **K(m  ponam  p«ti  ijiiodiim  pari  pfatotii  ifliMta  nMipera  tmdltioiiM 
•t  UbitM  nnelos :  hm  raim,  at  r§n  dioun  quod  Mntio^  imfiwm  uL,** 
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In  the  fifth  session  (June  17th,  154G)  and  in  the  sixth 
session  (Jan.  13th,  1547)  the  Council  attacked  the  subjects 
of  Original  Sin  and  Justification.  The  Kefoiniation  Iiad 
challenged  the  Eoman  Church  to  say  whether  it  had  any 
spiritual  religion  at  all,  or  was  simply  an  institution 
claiming  to  possess  a  secret  science  of  salvation  through 
ceremonies  which  recjuired  little  or  no  spiritual  life  on  the 
part  of  priests  or  recipients.  The  challenge  had  to  be  met 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  Protestants,  but  because 
devout  Romanists  had  declared  that  it  must  be  done.  The 
answer  was  given  in  the  two  doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and] 
Justification,  as  defined  at  the  Coimcil  of  Trent.  They' 
both  deserve  a  much  more  detailed  examination  than  spaoe 
permits. 

The  Legates  had  felt  that  the  Council  as  constituted 
might  come  to  decisions  ^'iving  room  for  Protestant  doctrine, 
and  pled  with  the  Pope  to  send  them  more  Italian  Bisliops, 
whose  votes  might  counteract  the  weight  of  northern 
opinion  (June  2nd,  1546).  They  were  extremely  anxious 
about  the  way  in  which  the  Council  might  deal  with  those 
two  doctrines. 

The  first,  the  definition  of  Original  Sin,  aeems  to  reject 
strongly  that  Pelagianism  or  Semi-Pelagianism  which  had 
marked  the  later  Scholasticism  which  Luther  had  been 
taught  in  the  Erfurt  convent.  It  appears  to  rest  on  and^ 
to  express  the  evangelical  thoughts  of  Augustine.  But  a 
careful  exaniinaticn  shows  that  it  is  full  of  ambiguities — 
intentional  loop-holes  provided  for  the  retention  of  the 
Semi-Pelagian  modes  of  thought.  Spaoe  forbids  our  going 
over  them  all,  but  one  example  may  be  selected  from  the 
first  chapter.  It  is  there  said  that  Adam  lost  the  holiness 
and  li^teousnesB  m  whdeh  he  had  been  etmgbUuUd.  Why 
not  ereaUd  ?  The  phrase  may  mean  created,  and  all  the 
New  Tbomists  at  the  Council  doubtless  read  it  in  that 
way.  By  the  Fall  man  lost  what  Thomas,  following 
Augustine,  had  called  increated  righteousness.  But  the 
phrase  tii  qua  eonstiMue  fiuerat  could  easily  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  what  man  <Ud  lose  were  the  superadded  dima 
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wpemcUuralia  whose  low  in  no  way  impaired  human 
nature ;  and,  if  so  interpreted,  room  is  provided  for 
Pelagiaoism.^  Again,  while  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
the  Fall  seems  to  be  taught,  it  is  added  that  by  Original 

Sin  liberuvi  arbttrium  is  viinime  extinctum  virihus  licet 
attenuatum,  which  is  Semi-Pelagian.^  The  whole  definition 
closes  with  a  statement  that  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  doctrine  about  whom  has  been  expressed 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Pope  Sixtus  iv.  of  happy  memory* 
The  statement  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  is  a 
masterpiece  of  theological  dexterity,  and  deserves  much 
more  consideration  than  can  be  given  it.  Tlie  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  the  cjiiise  of  considerable 
anxiety  outside  the  Council.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Emperor  Charles  v.,  who  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
course  taken  by  the  Council,  and  saw  the  chance  of 
conciliating  the  Protestants  diminishing  daily,  wished  to 
defer  all  discussion ;  while  the  Pope,  bent  on  making  it 
impossible  for  the  Protestants  to  return,  desired  the 
Council  to  define  this  important  doctrine  in  such  a  way 
that  none  of  the  Reformed  could  possibly  accept  it.  Tlie 
Emperor's  wishes  were  speedily  overruled ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  for  the  Legates  to  carry  out  the  desires  of 
the  Pope.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  Evangelical  doctrine 
in  the  Koman  Church  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  So 
much  existed  that  at  one  time  it  had  actually  been  pro- 
poeed  at  the  Vatican  to  approve  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Augsbuig  Gonlesaioii  In  order  to  win  the  Protestants  over. 

*  "  Si  quia  aon  oonfitetur,  primiun  hominem  Adam,  cum  mandatam  Dei 
In  paradiao  fUMet  tnaqgraaraa,  ttatlm  aanotifioatfamflm  «t  jutHtfam,  in  qua 
coDstitiitns  fueiat^  Miitriiwi.  .  .  •  An»tih»ai>  dt**  (Daiutgnn*  AidUrMiOii> 

etc  p.  180). 

*"TameUi  in  eia  liberum  arbitrium  minime  extinctum  esset,  viribua 
l&wt  •tteniwtiini  et  ineliDatmn  ** ;  in  the  lb«t  paragraph  of  llie  deoiM  on 
JtHttBcation  {ibid.  p.  182). 

•  "  Declarat  tamen  hrec  ipsa  sancta  Synodas,  non  esse  suae  intentionis 
comiirehcndere  in  hoc  decreto,  ubi  de  peccato  originali  apitnr,  heatam  « t 
immaculutam  Yirgiuem  Mariam,  Dei  geuitricem  ;  aed  observandas  coui>tau> 
tfonea  felida  recordationis  Sixti  Papc  iv.  tab  poenia  ia  di  oositftatkniibiu 
eontentit,  qnaa  innorat"  (iM&  p.  183). 
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The  day  for  flaeb  proposals  iraa  past;  but  the  New 
Thoiuism  was  a  power  in  the  Church,  and  perhaps  the 
strongest  theological  force  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  bad 
to  be  reckoned  with.  If  the  Protestant  conception  of 
^Justification  be  treated  merely  as  a  doctrine, — which  it  is 
not,  being  really  an  exjjerience  deeper  and  wider  than  any 
form  of  words  can  contain, — if  it  be  stated  scholastically, 
then  it  iH  possible  to  express  it  in  propositions  which  do 
not  perceptibly  differ  from  the  doctrine  of  Justification  in 
the  New  Thomist  theology.  At  the  conference  at  Regens- 
burg  (RatiKlx)n)  in  1541,  Contarini  was  able  to  draft  a 
statement  of  the  doctrine  which  commended  itself  to  such 
opponents  ns  Calvin  and  Eck.^  Harnack  has  remarked 
that  the  real  difference  between  the  two  doctrines  appeared 
in  this,  that  "  just  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion the  Protestants  combated  as  heretical  the  usages  of 
the  Roman  Church,  while  the  Augustinian  Thomists  could 
not  understand  why  it  should  be  impossible  to  unite  the 
twa"*  But  the  similarity  of  sUitement  shows  the  difficulty 
of  the  Legates  in  guiding  the  Council  to  frame  a  decree 
which  would  content  the  Po])e.  They  were  able  to 
accomplish  this  mainly  through  the  dexterity  of  the  Jesuit 
Ifiinez. 

The  discussion  showed  how  deeply  the  division  ran. 
Some  theologians  were  prepared  to  accept  the  purely 
Lutberaii  view  that  Justification  was  by  Faith  alone. 
Th^  were  in  a  small  minority,  and  were  noisily  interrupted. 
One  of  them,  Thomas  de  San  Felicio,  Bishop  of  La  Cava, 
and  a  Neapolitan,  caine  to  blows  with  a  Greek  Bishop. 
The  debate  then  centred  round  the  mediating  view  of  the 
doctiine,  which  Contarini  had  advocated  in  his  Traetatm 
de  JuiUfieatume,  and  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
position  of  the  New  Thomists.  It  seemed  to  commenil 
itself  to  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  The  leader  of  the 
party  was  Girolamo  Seripando  (1493—1553),  since  1539 
the  Gtaenl  of  the  Angustinian  Eremites,  the  Order  to 

>Cf.  Sbove,  pi».  620,  6S1. 

•  ffkUTM^Ihtma  (Bnglidi  tnaibtlm),  vfl.  07* 
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wbioh  Latber  had  belonged.^  He  dintingnmhed  belineeo 
an.  impated  and  an  inbennt  ijg^iteoqanooi,  a  diattnolHm 
oone^onding  to  that  between  pievenient  and  oo-openting 
graoeb  and  to  some  extent  not  nnlike  that  between  Jvstifica- 
tbn  and  Sanotifieation  in  kter  Fkoteatant  theology.  In 
the  fonnw,  the  impated  ri^teoaenew  of  Ohnst^  lay  the 
only  hope  for  man;  inheient  rig^teooneoa  waa  baied  upon 
the  imputed,  and  waa  naete  withoat  it  The  learning 
and  oandoor  of  Seripando  w»  oonapioaoaB ;  hia  pleading 
aeemed  about  to  eanj  the  Oonneil  witii  him,  when  lainei 
intervened  to  aave  the  aitoation  lor  the  etriotly  papal 
party.  The  Jesuit  theologian  aooepted  the  distinction 
made  between  imputed  and  inherent  righteousness;  be 
even  admitted  that  the  former  was  alone  efficacious  in 
Justification ;  but  he  alleged  that  in  pmctice  at  least  the 
two  kinds  of  rigliteousnesa  touched  each  other,  and  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  practical  theology  to  consider 
them  as  wholly  distiuct.  His  clear  plausible  reasoning  had 
great  effect,  and  the  ambiguities  of  his  address  are  reflected 
in  the  looseness  of  the  definitions  in  the  decree. 

The  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Council  is  very  lengthy.  It  contains 
eixteen  chapters  followed  by  thirty-three  canons.  It 
naturally  divides  into  tliree  divi^ns  —  chaptere  i.-ix. 
describing  what  Justification  is ;  chapters  x.-xiiL  the 
increase  of  Justification;  and  chapters  xiv-xvi.  the 
restoration  of  Justification  when  it  ia  lost.  Almoet  every 
chapter  includes  grave  ambiguitieH. 

The  first  section  is  the  most  important.  It  begins 
with  statements  which  are  in  themselves  evangelical.  All 
men  have  come  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  are  unable  to 
deliver  themselves  either  by  their  strength  of  nature  or 
by  the  aid  of  the  letter  of  the  law  of  Moses.'  Our 

*  Seripando  wm  inad«  a  Cardinal  in  1561  bj  Pope  Piu  iv.,  wIm  abo 
•mt  him  to  the  Coandl  of  Trent  in  that  year  aa  one  of  his  I^egatca. 

*  "  Cum  omnea  b<»niB«a  in  pravtficatione  Adc  innocentiam  perdi  dieaent 
Iheti  {mniiiiKH  .  .  .  «t  ■on  modo  grata  pw  vim  Mtam,  nd  m  Jodd 
qobleni  i>er  ipaam  etiam  Iitt«r«m  Tegia  Moyii^  tadt  Hbml  Mit  mgen 
yttnui"  (Densiafir,  JbtdUriUiom,  tte.  182). 
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Heavenly  Father  aent  Hia  Son  and  set  Him  forth  aa  the 
prupitiafeor  tiirough  faith  in  His  blood  for  our  ahui^  It  ia 
then  said  that  all  do  not  accept  the  benefita  of  Chriaf a 
death,  although  He  died  for  all,  bat  onlf  tiioee  to  lAnom 
the  merit  of  Hia  paasioa  ia  communicated ;  and  thia  atate- 
ment  is  followed  bj  ft  rather  oonfnaed  aentence  which 
suggests  but  oommita  no  one  to  the  Augnstinian  doctrine 
of  election.'  This  is  followed  up  by  saying  that  Justifica- 
tion is  the  translation  from  that  condition  in  which  man  is 
bom  into  a  condition  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour ;  and  it  is  added  that  this  translation,  in  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  does  not  happen  apjirt  from  Baptism 
or  t?ie  ivish  to  be  baptized.^  In  spite  of  some  ambiguities, 
these  first  four  chapters  have  quite  an  Evangelical  ring 
about  them ;  but  with  the  fifth  a  change  begins.  While 
some  sentences  seem  to  maintain  the  Evangelical  ideas 
previously  stated,  room  is  distinctly  made  for  Pelagian 
work-righteousness.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Justifica- 
tion is  wrought  through  the  gratia  prcvveniem  or  vocatio  in 
which  adults  are  called  apart  from  any  merit  of  their 
own ;  but  then  it  is  added  that  the  end  of  this  calling  is 
that  sinners  may  be  disposed,  by  God's  inciting  and  aiding 
grace,  to  convert  themselves  in  order  to  their  own  justification 
by  freely  assenting  to  and  co-operating  with  the  grace  of 
God.*  This  was  the  suggestion  of  Lainez.  The  gooil 
disposition  into  which  sinners  are  to  be  brought  is  said  to 

« 

>  "HauB  propotnit  Dens  propitiatorem  per  Jtdem  in  Mngaiaa  ipdna  pio 
pcocfttis  nostria "  (Denringer,  Jinehirvlion,  etc.  p.  188). 

*"ItA  uiii  in  Chritto  renascerentur,  nonquam  jiutificarcntur,  cum  rm. 
renaticentia  per  meritum  paasionu  ^ua  gratia,  qu*  juati  fiunt,  illia  tribuatur ; 
|iro  lioe  bsMfldo  ApmMm  giatiM  not  aam|Mr  agm  Imrtetiur  Pittri,  qui 
dignoi  DM  hdt  in  partem  Mirtia  Miiotonim  in  lamine,  et  eripnit  de  potesUte 
teuebramm,  tranatulitqne  in  regnnm  Filii  dilcctionis  aom^  in  qoo  hftbantu 
t«demptioDem  at  ramiaio&cm  peqcatonun  "  {ibkL  183). 

•  **Tkandnli»nb  toilnta  in  qm  Ihhbo  nHoltar  ..  •  .  ia  atetam  gratia 
•t  adoptfoait  iUoniai  Dai  per  .  .  .  JtMun  Oliriatimi,  aalTatonm  natlnun ; 
quB  qnidem  tnmalatio  poet  ETangelinm  promulgiitnm  aiae  kfiOTO  inffnuuk* 
Uottia,  aat  ejus  voto,  fieri  non  pote3t"  {ibid.  p. 

*  "Ut,  qui  per  |iecoata  a  Deo  averai  eraut,  per  ijiu  exciunteiu  alqae 
•4ia«uitaM  gmtiaii  id  eonvilrtiodaDi  m  id  floam  Ifiaorani  jnariftoatioiMH 
tidmgntiaelibaMMnBtiandoaloiH»paiMdo,dia|nMntar .  . 
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consist  of  several  thingi,  of  whioh  the  first  is  faith — defined 
to  be  a  bdief  that  the  oontents  of  the  diyine  revelation  • 
m  troa  In  the  two  sacceesive  chapteia  faith  is  declared 
to  be  only  the  h^guining  of  Justification ;  and  Jnstifioatioii 
itself^  In  fiat  oontradlctioin  to  what  had  been  said  previonslj. 
is  no  longer  a  tianslatum  from  one  state  to  another;  it 
beoomes  the  actual  and  gradual  conversion  of  a  sinner  into 
a  righteous  man.  It  is  scaroelj  necessary  to  pnrsiie  the 
definitions  farther.  It  is  soffident  to  say  that  the 
theologians  of  I^t  do  not  seem  to  have  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  the  Beloimers  meant  by  fsith,  and  never  appear  to 
see  that  there  is  such  a  thii^  as  religions  experienoft 

The  second  and  third  sections  of  the  decree  treating  of 
the  increase  of  Justification  and  of  its  renewal  in  the 
Saeiament  of  Penance,  were  drafted  still  more  amphatically 
in  an  anti-evangelical  spirit,  though  here  and  there  they 
show  oonoessions  to  the  Augustinian  feeling  in  the  CShnrcfa. 
The  xesnlt  was  that  the  Pope  obtained  what  he  wanted,  a 
definition  which  made  reconeiliation  with  the  Ptotestsnts 
imposnbla  The  Hew  Thonusts  were  able  to  seeme  a 
snffioiettt  amonnt  of  Augustinian  theology  in  the  decree  to 
render  Jansenism  possible  in  the  future ;  while  the  prevail- 
ing Pelagianism  or  Semi-Pelagianism  foreshadowed  its 
overthrow  by  Jesuit  theology. 

While  these  theological  definitionB  were  being  discussed 
and  framed,  the  Council  mIso  occupied  itself  with  matters  of 
reform.  They  began  to  make  ref^nilations  about  preaching 
and  catechising,  and  this  led  them  insensibly  lo  the 
question  of  exemptions  from  episeojjal  control.  The  Popes 
had  for  some  centuries  been  trying  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Bishops,  by  placing  the  regular  clergy  or  monks 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Bishops  within  whose  diocese 
their  convents  stood,  and  this  exemption  had  been  the 
occasion  of  many  ecclesiastical  disorders.  The  discussion 
was  long  and  excited.    It  ended  in  a  compromise. 

When  the  decree  on  Justification  was  settled,  the 
Council,  puided  by  the  Legatees,  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
Uoctrinc  of  the  SacnuueuU,  with  the  intention  of  stiU  more 
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thoroughly  preventing  any  doctrinal  reconciliation  with  the 
Protestants.  This  action  called  forth  remonstrances  from 
the  Emperor,  whose  successes  at  the  time  in  Germany 
were  alarming  the  Pope,  and  making  him  anxious  to  with- 
draw the  Council  from  Germimy  altc^ther.  He  sent 
orders  to  the  Legates  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
members  at  Trent  to  vote  for  a  transfer  to  Bologna,  where 
the  papal  influence  would  be  stronger,  and  where  it  would 
be  easier  to  pack  the  Synod  with  a  pliant  Italian  majority. 
A  pretext  was  found  in  the  appearance  of  the  plague  at 
Trent;  and  although  a  strong  minority,  headed  by 
Madruzzo  of  Trent,  opposed  the  scheme,  the  nityority(38 
to  14)  decided  that  they  must  leave  Trent  and  establish 
tbemaelvea  at  the  Italian  eity.  The  Spanish  Bishops, 
however,  remained  at  Tnsat  awaiting  the  I^peror^B 
eidenL 

Qiaiiee  bad  vatteteA  many  disappointments  from  the 
CSonneil  be  bad  laboured  to  summon,  and  this  action  made 
bim  lose  all  patienoe.  He  ordered  the  Spanish  Bishops  not 
to  leave  I^t ;  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig  refused  to  recognise 
the  prdates  who  bad  gone  to  Bologna  as  the  General 
GoundL  After  much  hesitation.  Pope  Paul  m.  felt 
compelled  to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  Gouncil  at 
Bologna  (September  17tb,  1540).  This  ended  the  first 
part  of  the  sittings  of  tiie  GoundL  . 

§  4.  Second  Metting  qf  the  CaunciL 

P6pe  Paul  m.  died  November  10th,  1549.  At  tfab 
Gondave  which  foUowed,  the  Gardinal  del  Monte,  the 
senior  Legate  of  the  Goondl,  was  chosen  Pope,  and  took  the 
title  of  Julius  in.  (February  7tti,  1550)l  He  and  the 
Emperor  soon  came  to  an  agreement  that  the  Gouncil 
diould  return  to  Trent.  It  accordingly  reopened  there  on 
May  1st,  1551.  The  Gardinal  Maroello  Gresoensio  was 
appointed  sole  Legate,  and  two  assistants,  the  Archbishop 
of  Siponto  and  the  Bishop  of  Verona,  were  entitled  Nuncioe. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  Council  did  not  promise  well 
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The  Vo\)e  had  agreed  that  something  was  to  be  ddne  to 
conciliate  the  Protestants,  and  that  it  should  be  left  au 
open  question  whether  the  preceding  decisions  of  the 
Council  might  not  be  revised.  But  before  its  assembly  the 
policy  of  the  Pope  again  ran  counter  to  that  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Protestants  had  ceased  to  expect  much.  The 
delegates  themselves  showed  little  eagerness  to  come  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  CJouncil  was  forced  to  adjourn,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Ist  of  September  that  it  began  ite 
work. 

The  earlier  prooeedingB  showed  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  conciliatory  measofes.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
revise  these  former  decisione,  and  the  Council  began  its 
work  of  codifying  doctrine  and  leformatkm  at  the  place 
where  it  had  dropped  it. 

During  the  later  months  of  the  first  meeting,  the 
question  of  the  Sacnanents  had  been  under  diacussion,  and 
so  for  as  the  second  meeting  is  concerned  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  its  theological  wwk  was  eonfined  to  this 
subject 

Little  pains  were  taken  to  oonoiliate  the  FrotestaatSL 
The  decisions  arriyed  at  pass  over  in  contemptuous  silence 
all  the  Protestant  contendingsi  The  relations  of  the 
Saonumsats  to  the  Word  and  Fkomlses  of  God,  and  to  the 
faith  of  the  redpiept^  are  not  explahied.  The  thirteen 
Oanons  whieh  sum  up  the  doottine  of  the  Saoramsnts  in 
general,  and  the  anathemas  with  which  tb^  conclude,  sre 
the  protest  of  the  Goundl  sgainst  the  whole  Ftotestant 
movement 

This  did  not  prsvent  the  Gouneil  being  confronted  with 
great  diifioultiee  in  their  definitions— difficulties  whioh  arose 
from  the  opposition  between  the  earlier  and  more  Bvangelical 
Thomist  and  the  later  Sootist  and  Kominalisttheokigj.  It 
would  almost  appear  that  tlie  fathers  of  TxnA  despaired  of 
harmonising  the  multitude  of  Sdidastio  tiieories  on  the 
nature  of  the  Sacraments  in  genemL  Tb^  did  not  venture 
on  constructing  a  decree,  but  contented  themselves  for  the 
most  part  with  merely  negative  definitionBL    They  dedare 
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tbat  there  an  seven  Saommente,  neither  more  nor  fewer,  all 
poeitiTely  instituted  by  Christ  They  sever  the  intimate 
connection  between  faith  and  the  Sacraments,  attributing 
to  them  a  secret  and  mysterious  power.  They  pnustically 
deny  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  (Can.  10). 
Perhaps  the  most  important  Canon  is  the  last :  **  If  any 
one  shall  say  that  the  received  and  approved  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  commonly  used  in  the  solemn  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  may  be  contemned,  or  without  sin 
omitted  at  pleasure  by  the  ministrants,  or  be  changed  by 
any  pastor  of  the  churches  into  other  new  ones :  let  him  be 
anathema  "  (Can.  13).  It  enables  us  to  see  how,  while  not 
going  beyond  the  verbal  limits  of  the  definitions  of  the 
Thomist  theology,  the  Council  provided  room  for  subsequent 
aberrations  of  doctrine  by  raising  the  use  and  wont  of  the 
Boman  Church  to  the  level  of  dogma. 

In  their  definitions  of  the  single  Sacraments  the 
Council  could  and  did  found  on  the  Decretum  pro  Armenis 
of  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439),  incorporated  in  the  Bull 
ExuUate  Deo  of  Pope  Eugenius  iv.  The  real  substance  of 
the  definition  of  Baptism  is  found  in  that  Canon  (3),  which 
declares  that  "  the  Boman  Church,  which  is  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  Churches,  has  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism."  The  common  practice  for  the 
Bishop  to  confirm,  an  historical  testimony  to  the  original 
position  of  Bishops  as  pastors  of  congregations,  is  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  dogma.  The  decree  and  canons  on  the 
Eoebarist  are  a  dezteions  dove-tailing  of  sentences  making 
a  mosaio  .of  differing  scholastic  theories.  One  detail  only 
need  concern  us.  Most  of  the  theologians  present  wished 
the  denial  ol  the  onp  to  the  laity  to  be  elevated  into  a 
dogm%  and  a  deevee  was  actually  prepared.  But  the 
secular  princes  and  a  widespread  public  opinion  made  the 
theologians  hesitate,  and  the  question  was  settled  in  a  lata 
meeting  (Sesnon  zxL,  July  16th,  1562)  in  a  dexterously 
amhigaous  way.  It  was  declared  that  *'  from  the  beginning 
ol  the  Christian  religion  the  use  of  both  ^pMMilias  nofe  been 
unfrequent,"  but  it  was  added  that  no  one  of  the  laity  was 
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permitted  to  demand  the  cup  ex  Dei  prcecepto,  or  to  believe 
that  the  Church  was  not  acting  according  to  just  and 
weighty  reasons  when  it  was  refused,  or  that  the  "  whole 
and  entire  Christ "  was  not  received  "  under  either  species 
alone."  Few  statements  have  been  made  in  such  defiance 
of  hiQtorj  as  this  decree,  with  its  corresponding  canons, 
when  one  and  another  practice  of  the  medieval  Choroh  are 
aaid  to  have  exiated  Irom  the  b^guming. 

The  decree  on  Penance  ia  one  of  the  most  carefully 
constructed  and  least  ambiguoiMk  .  It  is  a  real  oodificatioo 
of  Schokstio  dootrin&  On  one'  portion  only  was  there  need 
for-dexterous  manipnlatioii,  and  it  received  it  The  immoral 
conception  of  attrition  Was  verbally  abandoned  and  reaUy 
retained.  C^niirUion,  which  is  godly  sorrow,  is  declared  to 
be  neeesBaiy  ;  and  aUrition  is  declared  to  be  only  a  salutary 
piepaiatioa  But  the  real  distinction  thus  established  ia 
at  onoe  eanoelled  by  oalling  aUrition  an  tmper/ed  contriiun, 
by  distinguishing  between  eorUrition  itself  and  a  more  per- 
fect eolUriHm — oontcitUHH  perfected  by  Vom ;  and  place  la 
providad  for  the  remtrodnetion  d  the  immoral  oonoeptkna 
of  the  later  Scotiafe  theologjana.^ 

When  the  theological  decreea  and  oanona  43/t  the 
Cooneil  of  Ik«nt  are  tetd  oaMilly  in  the  light  of  paat 
Sobolaatic  oontrowaiee  and  of  dairying  prindflea  at  work 
In  the  Boman  Oathdie  Ghnrch  of  the  aazteantii  oantnry,  it 
ia  acarody  poaaibia  to  avoid  the  oonelnBion  that  while  the 
older  and  more  Bvangelical  Thomist  theology  gained  a  verbal 
recognition,  the  real  victory  lay  with  the  Scotiat  party  now 
nfpmented  by  the.Jeauita,  -  On  one  aide  of  ita  activity,  the 
gcpsral  tendency  of  Scotiat  theology  had  been  to  prodnoe 
what  wia  called  "  theological  Scepticiam"-^  atateof  mind 
which  oompellad  to  dlaaent  uttellectiially  from  moat  of 
the  great  dioetrinea  of  the  medueval.  Ghnrch,  and  at  the 
same  tim0  to  aooapt  them  on  che  external  anthoril^  of  the 
Church — to  ahow  that  there  were  no  really  pennanent 
ptinoiplea  in  dogmatijB»  and  that  there  waa  need  every- 
where for  reference  to  a  pennanent  and  external  souroe 

•  Cf.  i.  222y. 
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of  oathoEity  wbo  ooold  be  no  other  than  the  Bonuii 

ThB  Cunaliflt  poaltum,  that  the  XTniTeEBal  Ghnroh  ma 
roprownted  by  the  Boman  Church,  and  that  the  Boman 
Charoh  waa,  as  it  were,oondeii8ed  in  the  Pope,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  jurisdiction  only.  It  had  its  theological 
ffida  Scriptnze,  it  was  held,  was  to  be  inteipreted  aooord- 
ing  to  the  traditian  of  the  Ghmeh,  and  the  Bope  alone  ¥Pas 
able  to  detennine  what  that  tradition  really  wa&  .  Henoe, 
the  more  indefinite  theology  was,  the  fewer  pennanent 
prindpleB  it  contained,  the  more  indtspeDsable  became  the 
papal  authority,  and  the  more  thoroughly  religion  could  be 
identified  with  a  blind  unreasoning  submission  to  the 
Chutoh  identified  as  the  F^ype.  This  had  been  the  thom^t 
of  Ignatius  Loyola;  the  training  of  the  mind  to  such  a 
state  of  absolute  submission  had  been  the  motive  in  his 
Spiribual  Ex8reim»\  and  the  Jesuit  theologians  at  the 
Council,  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  did  very  much  to  secure 
the  practical  victory  won  by  Scotist  theology,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  phrases  of  the  decrees  came  from  the 
theology  of  their  opponents. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ended  on 
April  28th,  1552.  The  Peace  of  AugHhurg  (1555) 
showed  that  the  ProtesUmts  had  acquired  a  separate  legal 
standing  within  the  Empire,  and  most  people  thought  that 
the  work  of  the  Council  had  been  wasted.  Things  were 
as  if  it  had  never  been  in  existence.  Pope  Paul  in.  died 
on  March  24th,  1555,  and  the  Conclave  elected  Cervini,  who 
took  the  title  of  Marcellus  II,  The  new  Pope  survived  his 
elevation  only  three  weeks.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal 
Caratfa,  Paul  IV.,  and  the  Couuter-Beformation  began  in 
earnest. 

Paul  IV.,  hater  of  Spaniards  as  he  was,  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Spanish  idea  of  what  a  reformation  should  be. 
He  believed  that  the  work  of  reform  could  be  done  better 
by  the  Pope  himself  than  by  any  Council,  and  he  set  to 
work  with  the  thoroughness  which  characterised  hira. 
Tliere  was  to  be  no  tampering  with  the  ductiincfi,  usages,  or 
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inatitatioDS  of  the  medural  CSmroh.  Hef^  tad  Sofaism 
were  to  be  ernahed  bj  tbe  TnqniiritioD,  and  t^e  Bproed 
of  new  ideas  was  to  be  pfOFented  bj  the  strict  examina- 
tion  of  all  hooka,  and  the  deatraotioa  of  thoee  which  con- 
tained what  the  Pope  oonoeiyed  to  be  unwholesome  for  the 
minds  or  morals  of  mankind.  But  the  Chnroh  needed  to 
be  refotmed  thoron^ilj;  the  lives  of  the  deigy,  and 
espeoiallj  of  the  hi^ier  deig7,  had  to  be  amended ;  and 
abases  which  had  crept  into  administration  had  to  be  set 
right 

For  teme  time  any  real  reformatioa  was  retarded  by 
the  influence  of  his  nephews,  who  played  on  the  old  Pon- 
tifTs  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  and  easily  persuaded  him 
that  his  first  duty  was  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Italian  peninsnhL  But  the  evil  deeds  of  these  near 
kinsmen  grsdnallj  reached  his  ears.  In  an  assembly  of 
the  Inquisition,  held  in  1559,  he  was  told  by  Oardinal 
Pacheoo  that  "reform  must  begin  wiHi  m."  The  old  man 
retired  to  his  apartments,  instituted  a  searching  inquiry 
into  tbe  conduct  of  his  nephews,  and  within  a  month  had 
deprived  them  of  all  their  offices  and  emoluments,  and 
banished  them  from  Roma  Free  from  this  family  embar- 
rasment,  the  Pope  prosecuted  vigorously  his  plans  for  refor- 
mation. The  secular  administration  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  was  thoroughly  purified.  A  Congregation  was 
appointed  to  examine,  classify,  and  remedy  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  Many  ryf  the  abuses  of  the  Curia  were  swept 
away.  The  Jesuits  taught  him,  although  he  had  no  great 
love  for  the  Order,  that  spiritual  services  should  not  be 
sold  for  money.  He  prohibited  taking  fees  for  marriage 
dispensations.  He  was  a  st-orn  censor  of  the  morals  of  the 
higher  clergy.  Under  his  brief  rule  Rome  bec^iuie  resj>ect- 
able  if  not  virtuous.  He  restored  some  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Bishops  which  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Papacy. 
All  the  while  his  zeal  for  purity  of  doctrine  made  him 
urge  on  the  Inquisition  and  the  Index  to  use  their  terrible 
|>f)wers.  He  s]>ared  no  one.  Cardinal  Moroue,  one  of  the 
few  survivals  of  tbe  liberal  iioman  CathoUos,  was  imprisoned. 
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Baal  IT.  died  on  the  18th  of  Angnst  1659.  He  wai 
succeeded  by  Giovaiiiii  de'  Medksi  (Dec  26th,  1659),  a 
man  of  a  very  different  type  of  ehaiaoter,  who  took  the 
title  of  Pins  nr.  The  new  Pope  was  by  training  a  lawyer 
rather  than  a  theologian,  and  a  man  skilled  in  diplomacy. 
He  recognised,  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  done, 
the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  Church  of  Home. 
The  Lutheran  Church  had  won  political  recognition  in 
Germany.  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  were  hojxilessly  lost. 
England  had  become  Protestant,  and  Scotland  was  almost 
sure  to  follow  the  example  of  her  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour. The  Low  Countries  could  not  be  coerced  by  Philip 
and  Alva.  More  than  half  of  German  Switzerland  had 
declared  for  the  Keformation.  Geneva  had  become  a 
Protestant  fortress,  and  Calvin's  opinions  were  gaining 
ground  all  over  French  Switzerland.  France  was  hopelessly 
divided.  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  were  alienated 
from  Rome,  and  might  soon  revolt  altogether.  The  Pope 
was  convinced  that  a  General  Council  was  necessary  to 
reunite  the  forces  still  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  to  do  this 
without  coming  to  terms  with  the  Romanist  sovereigns.  It 
was  the  age  of  autocracy.  He  pleaded  for  an  alliance  of 
autocrats  to  confront  and  withstand  the  Protestant  revolu- 
tion. He  tried  to  persuade  the  Emperor  (now  Ferdinand), 
Francis  U.  of  France,  and  Philip  of  Sjmin  that  the  independ-  ^ 
ent  rule  of  Bishops  was  one  side  of  the  feudalism  which  ^ 
waa  hostile  to  monarohy,  and  that  the  Pope  and  the  Kings 

*  He  classed  Cardinal  Pole  among  heretic*  ;  Vittori*  Colonna  became 
suspect  because  she  wm  "hlia  spihtualis  et  diecipola  Cardinaiia  Poii, 
hanliei'* ;  and  the  nam  of  St.  Ofttheriiia  »t  Titerfao  wen  noted  u  "ioo* 
pectaB"  firom  their  intima^wU]iVittofis(CManri»df  Fiitorte  CWmmi,  ppw 
mf,  i  Xuia.  1M9). 


§  5.  Third  Meeting  of  the  CounciL 
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otight .  to  woik  WgeUiec.  His  foproMPtotipM  had  aaoM 
effect  as  time  went  on. 

A  papal  Bull  (Nov.  29th,  1560)  snmmoned  a  Coancil 
at  I^t  on  April  6th,  1561.  Five  Legates  were  appointed 
to  preside,  at  their  head  Eroole  di  Oonsaga,  drdinal  of 
llantiia.  ThejraachedTrenton  the  16th  of  April  (1561), 
and  were  reoeived  by  Lndovieo  Madntszo,  who  had  sucoeeded 
his  nnele,  the  CSaidinal,  ta.  the  bishopria  The  delegates 
same  slowly.  The  fitst  sessioii  (xviit>>)  was  not  held  till 
Jan.  18th,  1662,  and  was  unimportant  The  teal  work 
began  at  the  seoond  session  (xviu«»X  held  on  Feb.  26th 
(1662). 

The  Pretestants  had  been  invited  to  attend*  but  it 
was  well  known  that  they  would  not ;  the  assembly  repre- 
sented the  Boman  Oatholic  Powen,  and  them  akne.  Its 
object  was  not  to  conciliate  the  Pretestants,  but  to  oi;ganise 
the  Bomanist  Ghnreh.  The  varioos  Boman  OathoUc  Powers, 
however,  had  different  ideas  of  what  ought  to  he  involved 
in  each  a  reotganisation. 

The  Emperor  knew  that  there  were  many  Inkewarm 
Pretestants  on  the  one  hand  and  many  disaiboted  Bomaaists 
*  on  the  other.  He  belie?eil  that  the  former  ooidd  be  won 
back  and  the  latter  oonfirmed  by  some  serious  modifications 
•in  the  usages  of  the  Church.  His  scheme  of  reform,  set 
down  in  his  instructions  to  his  Ambassadors,  was  very 
extensiva  It  included  the  permission  to  give  the  cup  to 
I  the  laity,  marriage  of  the  priests,  mitij^ation  of  the  pre- 
i  scribed  fasts,  the  use  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
to  provide  schools  for  the  poor,  a  revision  of  the  service 
books  in  the  sense  of  purging  them  of  many  of  their  legends, 
singing  German  hymns  in  public  worship,  the  publication 
of  a  gcjod  and  simple  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  a  reformation  of  the  cloisters,  and  a  reiluction  of 
the  powers  of  the  Koman  Pontiff  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Council  of  Constance.  These  i-efonus,  eiimestly  pressed 
by  the  Emperor  in  letters,  had  the  support  of  almost  all  the 
German  K(;niaii  Catholics. 

The  French  Bishops,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  Loriuine, 
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■npporfeed  Iba  Qmxma  deiimndfc  t  Tbey  were  especially 
anxions  for  the  granting  the  cap  to  the  laity,  the  Ad- 
nuniBtnftion  of  the  Sacraments  in  French,  French  hymns 
sung  in  public  woiahip,  and  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Maaa  ahonld  always  be  aooompanied  by  instruetioii  and  a 
sennon.  Th^  also  prossed  for  a  limitatiim  of  tlia  powqrs 
of  the  Pope,  aoooiding  to  the  deoiBions  of  the  Goonoil  of 
Basel 

The  Spaniph  Bishops^  on  the  other  hand»  were  thoroughly 
oppoaed  to  any  change  la  eooleaiastioal  dootijne  or  usagea. 
They  did  not  wish  the  enp  given  to  the  laity ;  they  abhoned 
olerioal  maniage ;  thsy  protested  against  the  idea  of  the 
servioes  or  any  part  of  them  in  the  mother  tongoe.  But 
they  desired  a  thotoug^  reformation  of  tiie  Gnria,  of  the 
whole  system  of  dispensataons;  th^  wished  a  limitation 
of  tiie  powers  of  the  Pope»  and  to  see  the  Bishops  of  the 
Ghnioh  xestoied  to  their  ancient  privileges. 

Fianoe  and  Germany  deebed  that  the  Council  should 
be  considered  a  new  Synod ;  Spain  and  the  Pope  meant  it 
to  be  simply  a  coiitinuation  d  the  iotmeir  sessions  at 
Trant 

These  dilBenlties  mig^t  well  havie  daunted  the  Po|)e ; 
but  the  suave  diplomatist  iMed  the  situation,  trusting 
mainly  to  his  own  abilities  to  carry  matters  through  to  a 
successful  issue.  He  knew  that  he  must  have  command 
of  the  Council,  and  to  that  end  several  resolutions  were 
passed  mainly  by  the  adroit  generalsliip  of  the  Legate 
It  wjifi  practically,  if  not  formally,  resolved  that  the  S3mod 
should  be  simply  a  contium^tiop  of  that  Council  which  had 
begun  at  Trent  in  1545.  This  got  rid  at  once  of  a  great 
deal  of  difficult  doctrinal  discussion,  and  provided  that  all 
dogmas  had  to  be  discussed  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
previous  sessions.  It  was  decreed  that  no  proxies  slioiild 
be  allowed.  This  enabled  the  Pope  to  keep  up  a  constant 
majority  of  Italian  Bishops,  who  outnumbered  those  of  all 
other  nations  put  together.  By  a  clever  ruse  the  Council 
was  induced  to  vote  that  the  papal  Legates  alone  should 
liave  the  privilege  of  proposing  resolutions  to  the. Council. 
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This  made  it  impossible  to  bring  before  the  Coimoil  mf 
mettor  to  whioh  the  Pope  had  ofajectioiL 

The  Pope  knew  well,  however,  that  it  mattered  little 
what  condusions  the  Council  came  to,  if  its  decisioiit  were 
to  be  rapudiated  hj  the  Boman  Catholic  Powers.  He 
therefore  carried  on  elaborate  negotiatioDB  with  the 
Bmperor  and  the  Kinge-  of  Spain  and  France  while  the 
GonncU  was  sittings  and  ananged  with  them  the  wording 
of  the  decrees  to  be  adopted.   Hia  tactioi,  which  never 

IYBried  dnring  the  whole  foaod  at  the  OomiQil,  and  wbiob 
were  iinallj  erowned  with  8aooe88»  were  eimpla  He 
^maintamed  at  all  ooete  a  wunerfoal  migoii^  in  tiie  ^ynod 
iieady  to  Tote  as  he  directed.  This  was  done  hy  ^ystamatio 
^  drafts  of  Italian  Bishops  to  Tntak  ICanj  of  the  poorer 
ones  were  snbsidind  through  Oudinal  Simonetta,  whose 
bnsmees  it  was  to  see  that  the  mechanical  mijoii^  was 
kept  up,  and  to  dtsoci  it  how  to  vote.  His  Legates  had 
the  exdosiya  right  of  proposing  resolutions;  coorieis  took 
the  propoeals  drafted  hj;  theTsrioas  Congr^tions  to  fiome, 
and  the  Pope  revised  them  there  before  they  were  laid 
before  the  whole  Gonneil  to  he  voted  upon  I  spies  informed 
him  what  were  the  objections  of  the  French,  Spanish,  or 
German  Biahope,  and  the  Pope  was  diligent  to  bring  all 
msnner  of  inflnenoes  to  bear  upon  tliem  to  indine  them  to 
his  mmd ;  if  he  failed,  he  prevented  the  proposals  bemg 
laid  before  the  CSouneO  until  he  had  consulted  and  bargained 
with  the  monarchs  through  special  agents.  The  papal 
post-bags,  containing  proposed  decrees  or  canons,  weqt  the 
round  of  the  Europesm  Courts  before  they  were  presented 
to  the  Council,  and  the  Bishops  spoke  and  voted  upon  what 
had  been  already  settled  behind  their  backb  and  without 
their  knowledga 

In  spite  of  all  this  dexterous  manipulation,  the  Council, 
comjwsed  of  so  many  jarring  elements,  did  not  work  very 
smoothly.  The  pa[>iil  diplomacy  sometimes  increased  the 
disturbances.  Men  chafed  under  the  thought  that  tliey 
were  only  pupj)et8,  and  that  the  matters  they  had  been 
called  togethei'  to  discuss  were  already  ii*revocably  settled. 
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Better  never  to  have  oome  hero  at  aU,"  mad  a  Spanish 
fiiahop^  "than  to  be  reduced  to  mere  epectatore."  Few 
eodeeiaetical  assemblies  have  seen  stomier  eoenes  than 
took  place  during  these  later  sittings  of  the  Chnmcd  of 
Treat 

In  the  end,  the  papal  diplomacy  prevailed.  His 
conciliatory  manner  helped  Pins  through  diffieoltiea  in 
which  another  would  have  foiled.  No  man  was  readier 
to  give  way  in  things  which  he  did  not  consider  eawntial, 
and  what  he  promised  he  scmpiiloiisly  performed.  The 
snocess  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  CVnmcil  was  dne  to 
bargaining  and  dexterous  persuasion.  When  the  critical 
point  arrived,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Comioil  must  fall  to 
pieces,  his  agents,  Morone  and  Peter  Canisius,  the  great 
German  Jesuit,  won  Ferdinand  over  to  the  Pope's  side. 
Similar  persuasive  diplomacy  secured  the  influence  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Even  Philip  of  Sj>ain  was 
brought  to  me  that  the  Spanish  Bishops  were  asking 
too  nmch. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while  Pius  rv.  refused 
to  tolerate  any  loss  of  jmpal  rights  or  privileges,  he  conseute<l 
to  aud  did  his  best  to  carry  out  numberless  salutary 
reforms ;  and  that  the  Council  of  Trent  not  only  re- 
organised, but  greatly  purified  the  Roman  Church.  Almost 
all  that  was  g()o<l  in  the  i-eformation  wrought  by  his 
predecessor  Paul  IV.  was  made  part  of  the  Tridentine 
regulations. 

The  special  matter  in  dispute  between  the  Pope  nnd 
the  great  majority  of  non-Italian  Bishops  concerned  tlic 
relations  in  which  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church 
stootl  to  the  Bishoj)  of  Rome,  whom  all  acknowledge'd  as 
their  head.    The  Spanish,  French,  and  Gernmn  Bishops 
were  strongly  opposed  to  that  doctrine  of  papal  suprenuicy 
which  had  been  assiduously  taught  by  the  canonists  of  the| 
Roman  Curia  for  at  least  two  centuries,  and  which  wasi 
called  curialism.    Curialism   taught  that  the  Po{>e  was} 
lord  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  that  all  the  clei-g}'  were ' 
his  servants,  and  that  Bishops  in  particular  were  mere 
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siaifltaatB  whom  he  had  appointed  for  the  jMirpoee  ol 
oversight  to  act  as  his  vioara.  Whatever  powers  of 
juriadiotioD  th^  poaMssed  came  from  liim,  and  from  him 
akoa  The  opposite  e(mception»  that  insisted  on  at  IVent 
hy  the  northern  and  Spanish  Bishops,  that  maintained  at 
the  grtot  Oooncils  of  Constentse  and  Basel,  was  that  every 
Bishop  had  his  power  direotly  from  Christ,  and  that  the 
Pope,  while  he  was  the  representative  of  the  unity  of  the 
Ghnroh,  and  therefore  to  be  recognised  as  ito  head,  waa 
only  mfrimiuB  inter  pares,  and  sabjeet  to  the  qpisoopate  as 
a  whole  in  Oonnoil  assembled.  The  question  kept  cropimig 
up  in  almost  all  the  disoussions  in  the  Ooundl  whi«di 
turned  on  reform.  It  began  as  early  as  the  fifth  sessbn 
(June  17thp  1546)  and  went  on  interpiittently ;  but  it 
positively  raged  in  the  later  sessiooa 

The  question  was  raised  •on  its  practical  sida  One  of 
the  standing  abuses  in  the  mediaeval  Church  was  the  non- 
residenoe  of  Bishopsi  The  Council  was  passionately  called 
upon  by  the  Spanish  and  northern  Bishops  to  declare  that 
residence  waa  a  necessary  thing,  and  unanimously  responded 
that  it  was.  Theur  function  was  the  oversight  of  their 
dioceses,  and  this  oould  only  be  done  when  they  were 
resident  But  how  was  this  to  be  enforced  ?  To  compel 
the  Bishops  to  reside  within  their  dioceses  would  depopu- 
late the  Court  of  Rome,  and  make  it  very  much  poorer. 
Bishops  from  every  country  iu  Europe  were  alUiched  to 
the  lioman  Court,  and  their  stipends,  drawn  from  the 
countries  in  which  their  Sees  lay,  were  spent  in  Rome,  and 
aided  the  niagmticeuce  of  the  papal  entourage.  The 
reformers  felt  that  a  theoretical  question  lay  behind  the 
practitjiil,  and  insisted  that  the  oversight  and  therefore  the 
residence  of  Bi8hoi)8  was  de  Jure  divino  and  not  merely  de 
lf(]f  ccclesiadica — something  enjoined  by  Goti,  and  tliereforc 
beyond  alteration  by  the  Pope,  Behind  this  lay  the 
thought,  first  introduced  by  Cyprian,  that  every  Bishop 
was  within  his  congregation  or  diocese  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  last  resort  responsible  to  Him  alone.  Thus  the 
old  conciliar  conception,  maintained  at  Constance  and  at 
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Basel,  facod  the  oarial  at  Trent;  and  both  were  too 
powerful  to  give  way  entirely.  In  spite  of  his  Italian 
B^rity,  the  Pope  could  not  get  a  majoiil^  lor  a  direct 
negative  denying  the  de  jure  divino  theory.  At  the  final 
vote,  sixty-six  fothen  deolared  lor  the  de  jure  dmno 
theory,  while  seyenty-ome  either  rejected  it  altogether  or 
voted  for  remittiDg  it  to  the  decision  ol  the  Fope.  The 
Piope  dared  not  make  use  ol  the  liberty  of  deoUoB  thus 
aooorded  to  him  by  a  mi^jority  of  fiva  If  he  did  he  would 
then  be  left  to  fsoe  the  European  Boman  Oatholie  Goorts 
of  Germany,  France^  and  Spain — all  of  wfacnn  sapported 
the  oonoiliar  view.  Thus  the  theoretioal  qneation  was  left 
undecided  at  IVent,  hot  the  papal  diplomacy  pcevailed  to 
the  extent  of  creating  a  bias  in  favour  of  cnrialist  ideas, 
whidi  left  the  Pope  in  a  stronger  position  as  regards  the 
episcopate  than  any  other  Qeneral  Council  had  ever 
l^aoed  ^i"*  in. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  Somam  (iai  the  papal) 
Church  throughout  the  decisrons  of  the  Coimcil,  beginning 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Con8tantinopdlitan  '(Nic6ne) 
Creed  was  affirmed ;  ^  the  insertion  of  the  phrase  BU  ow» 
Viear  upon'  earth;*  the  injunction  tihat  FliitoMiohs» 
Primates,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  all  others  who  of 
right  and  custom  ou|^t  to  be  present  at  a  provincial 
council  .  .  .  promm  and  pro/ess  trw  oMietue  to  the 
Sovereign  Roman  Pontiff]*  the  10th  clause  in  the  Profe^nio 
Fidei  Trideniina:  "I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Roman  Church  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  Churches ;  and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obe<lieuee  to 
the  Bishop  of  Jloiiie,  8ucce88or  to  St  Peter,  Prince  of 
Ap<38tle8,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  (Jiirist " ;  the  way  in  which 
the  Council  at  its  last  session  (Dec,  4tb,  1563)  left 
entirely  in  the  Pope's  hands  the  confirmation  of  its  decrees 
and  the  measures  to  be  used  for  carrying  them  out ;  and 

*  "Sjmbdhim  ftdei  quo  aiaeto  Rnmm  fhwiiih  vUtar.** 

*  "Through  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  fMVld«t  «nof  AfiMfll  W%m 
Wfwm  *afth."   SessioQ  ri.  de  refomu  9»  !• 

*  Searion  xxv.  de  reform,  o.  % 
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above  all  its  calm  acquiescence  in  the  Bull  BenediduB  Dnu 
(Jan.  24th,  1564),  in  which  Pope  Pius  iv.  reserved  the 
exposition  of  its  decrees  to  himself^ — all  testify  to  the 
triumph  of  cuiialist  ideas  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  become,  in  a  seuae  never 
before  imiversally  accepted,  the  "  Pope's  House." 

This  Council,  so  eagerly  demanded,  so  greatly  pro- 
tracted, twice  dissolved,  butteted  by  storms  in  the  political 
world,  exposed,  even  in  its  later  sessions,  to  many  a  danger, 
ended  in  the  general  contentment  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
peoples.  When  the  prelates  met  together  for  the  last 
time  on  the  4th  of  December  1563,  ancient  opponents 
embraced,  and  traces  of  tears  were  seen  in  many  of  the  old 
eyes. 

It  had  done  three  things  for  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  '  It  had  provided  a  compact  system  of  doctrine, 
stript  of  many  of  the  vagaries  of  Scholasticism,  and  yet 
opposed  to  Protestant  teaching.  Romanism  had  an 
intellectual  basis  of  its  own  to  rest  on.  It  had  rebuilt  the 
hierarchy  on  what  may  be  called  almost  a  new  foundation, 
and  made  it  symmetrical  It  had  laid  down  a  scheme  of 
reformation  which,  if  only  carried  out  by  succeeding 
Pontiffs,  would  free  the  Church  from  many  of  the  crying 
evils  which  had  given  such  strength  to  the  Protestant 
movement  It  had  insisted  on  and  made  provisions 
for  an  educated  clergy  —  perhaps  the  greatest  need 
of  the  BomAB  Gburah  in  the  middle  ol  Uie  sixteenth 
oentury. 

All  this  was  laigely  due  to  the  man  who  ruled  in  Rome. 
Pope  Pius  i?n  sprung  from  the  shrewd  ItaliAn  middle-ckss* 

'  "  We  by  apostolic  authority  forbid  all  persons  .  .  .  thai  they  pveaome 
withoat  our  aathority  to  publish  in  any  form  any  oonunentariea,  glosaeii 
annotatiopt,  achoUa,  or  any  kind  of  latvpretatkm  whatMMvar  tondiing  tht 
dwwas  of  til*  Mid  OouMil ;  «r  to  tattle  anything  in  ngud  thanof  ondar 
any  plea  whataoerer.  .  .  .  But  if  anything  therein  ahall  seem  to  any  ona 
to  have  been  expressed  and  ordained  obscurely  .  .  .  and  to  stand  in  need  of 
interpretation  or  decision,  let  him  go  up  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  hath 
flhoMii,to«it,tofh«Aportolfe8M^tlMiBiMlnHoraU  «kt  fUAAd,  «k«t 
•ntliMilgr  tht  Holy  Synod  tlao  hot  nrwMidj  odtnowltdgBd.** 
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caring  liltile  -for  "theokgjr,  hf  no  mmoB  distingiilBbed  for 
pieify,  had  aaan  what  fcbe  Camroh  needed,  and  deft 
diplomacy  bad  obteimed  it  A  atooDger  man  would  have 
anapped  the  ihreade  which  tied  all  partieB  together;  one 
more  aealona  wionld  have. husked  hia  infinite  patience;  a 
deeply  piona  man  could  acaioely  have  employed  tiie  m^ana 
he  continnaUy  need.  He  waa  magnifioentiy  aaaiated  by 
the  new  Oompany  of  Jeana.  No  theologiana  had  bo  mwdi 
inilnenoe  al  Tnmt  aa  Laines  and  Salmeron;  the  ConncE 
would  have  broken  down  altogether  but  for  the  aid 
given  by  Caninna  to  Monme  in  hie  negoiiationa  with  the 
Bmperor* 

Fine  nr.  waa  not  alow  to  fulfil  the  promiaea  he  had 
made  to  aovereigns  and  CounciL  The  Breviaiy  and  the 
ICiaeal  were  reviaed,  as  Ferdinand  had  requeated.  Eodeai- 
aatical  muaio  waa  purified  Exertions  were  made  to 
eatabliah  ooUegea  and  theological  aeminariea.  But  a 
sterner  Pontiff  waa  needed  to  guide  the  battle  against 
the  growing  Protestantism.  He  waa  found  in  the  next, 
Pope  Pius  V. 

The  influence  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  the  pious  nephew 
of  Pius  IV.,  was  powerful  in  the  Conclave,  and  was  exerted 
to  procure  the  election  of  Michele  Ghislieri,  Cardinal  of 
Alessandria,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  v.  The  new 
Pontiff  had  entered  a  Dominican  convent  when  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  had  given  himself  up  heart  and  soul  to 
the  strictest  life  his  Order  enjoined.  He  had  all  the  zeal 
for  strict  orthodoxy  which  characterised  the  Dominicans, 
an  asceticism  which  never  spared  himself,  and  a  detestation 
of  the  immoralities  and  irregularities  which  too  often 
disgraced  the  lives  of  ecclesiastics.  He  carried  the  hahits 
of  the  cloister  with  him  into  the  Vatican.  He  never 
missed  attendance  at  the  prescribed  services  of  the  Church, 
and  in  his  devotion  there  was  no  trace  of  hypocrisy.  He 
wiiH  a  Tope  to  lead  the  new  Romanism,  with  its  intense 
hatred  of  heresy,  its  determination  to  reform  the  moral  life, 
and  its  contempt  for  the  Renaissance  and  all  its  works. 
Philip  u.  of  Spain  sent  a  special  letter  of  congratulation  Ui 
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CardiDal  Borromeo  to  thank  him  for  his  efforts  in  the 

Conclave. 

The  new  Pontiff  believed,  heart  and  soul,  in  repression. 
He  meant  to  fight  the  Reformation  by  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Index  i  and  theee  two  instruments  wen  nnepaiingly 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  niQUISITION  AND  THE  INDEX.* 

{  1.  7*he  InquiMon  in  Spain* 

Tbb  idea  oonveyed  in  the  term  iDquisitton  is  the  pfomah- 
ment  of  Bpiritual  or  ecclegiartical  offences  bj  physioal 
paina  and  penaltiea.  It  was  no  new  oonceptkm  in  the 
GhriBtkn  Chnreb.  It  bad  existed  from  the  days  of 
Constantinei  So  br  as  the  mediseval  Church  is  concerned, 
historians  rongfalj  disUngoish  between  the  Episcopal,  the 
Papal,  and  the  Spanish  Inquisitiona  In  the  half  •barbarous 
Church  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  in  which  a  curious  give- 
and-take  policy  existed  between  the  secular  and  civil 
powers,  a  seemingly  consistent  understanding  was  aniTcd 
at  between  Church  and  State,  which  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  it  was  recognised  to  be  l^e  Church's  duty 
to  point  out  heretics,  and  that  of  the  State  to  punish  them 
— ^the  Church  being  represented  by  the  Bishops.  This 
episcopal  Inquisition  took  many  forms,  and  was  never  a 
very  effective  instrument  in  the  suppression  of  heresy.  • 
In  1203,  Pope  Innocent  ill.,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of 
heresies  through  southern  Franco  and  noitheru  Italy, 
published  a  Bull  cenfluring  the  indifference  of  the  Bishops, 
appointing  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  his  delegate  in  matters 
of  heresy,  and  giving  him  power  to  judge  and  punish 

'  Llorente,  Sidoire  critiqtu  de  I'JnquUUiom  d'Espagnc  (Pam,  1818) ;  Lea, 
A  HUU^tfth»  ImqMHmtir  tk$  MiddU  Ag$t  (London,  188B) ;  Bonaeh, 
Der  Index  der  VerhoUner  BUcher  (Bonn,  1885) ;  L«a,  The  Spanish  Jnquiti' 
lion  (London,  190S) ;  Sjmfliidi,  i?iiiaiwiiw  m  IMy,  Tki  CatMie  AocMm 
(London,  188d>. 
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benqr*  Hub  mm  the  b^ginniiig  of  the  InqiiltLti<m  as  a 
aepaiate  institatioD.  It  was  an  act  of  papal  oentnlintion, 
and  a  diatinot  enoroaehment  on  the  epiBoopal  jnriadiotioii. 
The  papal  Inqnlaitioii,  thus  started,  took  root  It  did  not 
displaoe  the  old  episcopal  Inquisitian;  the  two  existed  side 
by  side ;  bnt  the  "  Apostolic  Tdbonal  f6r  the  suppression 
of  henqr "  was  by  far  the  nune  eflfiMstlve  weapon.  It  was 
nsiiaUy  managsd  by  the  Doniinioan  and  I^ranoisoan 
OidsKa  - 

Jibe  Spanidi  Liqidsllilon  todk  its  rise  in  the  dosbg 
idss  of  the  fifteenth  oentury.  The  Fopes  had  fieqaently 
desirsd  to  see  the  papal  Inquisition  introduoed  into  Spain, 
and  leave  bad  always  been  refused  by  the  sovereigns, 
jealous  of  papal  interference.  Pope  Sixtus  iv.  had  gone 
the  length  of  granting  to  his  Legate,  Nicolo  Franco,  "  full 
inquisitorial  powers  to  prosecute  and  punish  false  Christians 
who  after  baptism  persisted  in  the  observance  of  Jewish 
rites,"  but  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  did  not  allow  him  to 
exercise  them.  But  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Con- 
versos — Jews  who  had  nominally  embraced  Christianity — 
had  made  them  det^ted  by  the  Spanish  people,  and  a  large 
section  of  the  clergy  were  clamouring  for  their  overthrow. 
Thomas  de  Torquemada,  the  Queen's  confessor,  eagerly 
pressed  the  Inquisition  upon  his  royal  penitent,  and  at  last 
the  sovereigns  apphed  to  the  Pope  for  a  Bull  to  enable 
them  to  establish  in  Spain  an  Inquisition  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  was  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  papal  Inquisition 
in  this,  that  it  was  to  be  strictly  under  royal  control,  that 
the  sovereigns  were  to  have  the  appointment  of  the 
Inquisitors,  and  that  the  fines  and  confiscations  were  to 
flow  into  the  royal  treasury.  Tlie  Bull  was  granted 
(November  1st,  1478),  but  the  soveceigns  hesitated  to  use 
the  rights  it  conveyed.  After  a  year's  delay,  two  royal 
Inquisitors  were  appointed  (September  17th,  1480),  and 
the  first  auto-da-fi,  at  which  six  persons  were  burnt,  took 
place  on  February  6th,  1481.  The  succeeding  years  saw 
various  modifications  in  the  constitution  of  the  Holy  Office; 
but  at  last  it  was  organised  with  a  oooncil,  presided  over  by 
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■n  Inqniutor-GeDenil,  Thomas  de  Torqiuniada^  He  wu 
a  man  of  pitUeaa  aeal,  atom,  relentloiB,  wad  antooiatio ;  and 
he  Btamped  his  nature  on  the  institntion  om  whidi  he 
pireaided.  The  Hdlj-  OiBoe  waa  permitted  to  frame  ita  own 
mka.  The  permission  made  it  pracHeally  independent^ 
while  all  the  reeonxosa  of  the  State  were  placed  at  ita 
command.  When  an  Inquisitor  came  to  aaBome  his 
fonotiQnBb  the  offidala  took  an  oath  to  assist  him  to 
exteiminate  aU  whom  he  might  designate  aa  heretics,  and 
to  observe,  and  compel  the  observance  hj  aU,  of  the 
decretals  Ad  abolendum,  JBxc(mmunieamus,  Ut  qfitium 
Inquisitionis,  and  Ut  InqumUonU  negotium — the  papal 
legislation  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  made  the  State 
wholly  subservient  to  the  Holy  Office,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  official  position  any  one  suepect  in  the  faith 
or  who  favoured  heretics.  Besides  this,  all  the  population 
was  assembled  to  listen  to  a  sermon  by  the  Inquisitor,  after 
which  ail  were  required  to  swear  on  the  cross  and  the 
Gospels  to  help  the  Holy  Office,  and  not  to  impede  it  in  any 
manner  or  on  any  pretext.  The  methods  of  work  and  pro- 
cedure were  also  taken  from  the  papal  Inquisition.  The 
Inquisitors  were  furnished  with  letters  patent.  They 
travelled  from  town  to  town,  attended  by  guards  and  notaries 
public.  Their  expenses  were  defrayed  by  taxes  laid  on  the 
towns  and  districts  through  which  they  passed.  Spies  and 
informers,  guaranteed  State  protection,  brought  forward 
their  information.  The  Court  was  opened  ;  witnesses  were 
examined  ;  and  the  accused  were  acquitted  or  found  guilty. 
The  sentence  was  pronounced ;  the  secular  assessor  gave  a 
formal  assent ;  and  the  accused  was  handed  over  to  the 
civil  authorities  for  punishment.  When  Torquemada 
reorganised  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  a  series  of  rules  were 
framed  for  its  procedure  which  enforced  secrecy  to  the 
extent  of  depriving  the  accused  of  any  rational  means  of 
defence ;  which  elaborated  the  judicial  method  so  as  to  leave 
no  loop-hole  even  for  those  who  expressed  a  wish  to  recant ; 
anil  which  multiplied  the  charges  under  which  suspected 
heretics,  even  after  death,  might  be  treated  as  impenitent 
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and  Ibeor  piioperty  oonfiscated.  The  Spanish  Inqidflitioa 
differed  from  the  papal  in  its  oloee  relation  to  the  civil 
aotboritieBy  ita  terrible  aeoreoy,  its  relenUeanaeaB,  and  its 
exclorion  of  Bishops  from  even  a  nominal  participation  in 
its  work.  Thus  organised,  it  became  the  most  terrible  of 
curses  tonnhappy  Spain.  During  the  first  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  years  of  its  existence  the  ooontiy  was  depopolated 
to  the  extent  of  three  millions  of  people.  It  had  become 
strong  enough  to  overawe  the  monarchy,  to  insult  the 
episcopate,  and  to  defy  the  Pope.  The  number  of  its  victims 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Llorente  has  caloolated  that 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquemada's  presidency 
114,000  persons  were  accused,  of  whom  10,220  were  burnt 
alive,  and  07,000  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison* 
ment  or  to  public  penitenceu  This  was  the  terrible 
instrument  used  relentlessly  to  bring  the  Spanish  people 
into  conformity  with  the  Spanish  Beformation,  and  to 
erush  the  growing  Protestantism  of  the  Low  Countries, 
It  was  extended  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  but  the  people 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  suooeasfully  resisted  its  introdnctioo 
when  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Viceroys. 

S  2.  The  Inquisition  in  Italp, 

Cardinal  Caraffa  (afterwards  Pope  Paul  iv.),  the  relent- 
less enemy  of  the  Keforination,  seeing  the  success  of  this 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  its  extermination  of  heretics,  induced 
Poi>e  Paul  III.  to  consent  to  a  reorganisation  of  the  papal 
Inquisition  in  Italy  on  the  Spanish  model,  in  1542.  The 
Curia  had  become  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Italy.  They  had  received  information  that  small 
Protestant  communities  had  been  formed  in  several  of  the 
Itiilian  towns,  and  that  heresy  was  spreading  in  an  ahirm- 
ing  fashion.  Caraffa  declared  that  "  the  whole  of  Italy 
was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  lieresy,  which  had  been 
extensively  embraced  both  l)y  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics. " 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits  highly  approved  of  the 
suggestion,  and  they  were  all-powerful  with  the  Cardinal 
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Bommeo,  the  pumB  and  trasM  nephew  of  the  Bopa  In 
1542  the  Gongngation  of  the  Holy  Offioe  was  fbonded  at 
Home,  and  six  Oaidina]a»  among  them  Gaidinab  Gaiaffa  and 
Toledo,  were  named  InqniaitoiB-GenemI,  with  authoritj  on 
both  .sideB  of  the  Alpe  to  tty  all  oaaea  of  heieay,  to 
apprehend  and  unpriaon  anapected  penona,  and  to  appoint 
inferior  feribonali  with  the  aame  or  more  limited  powera 
The  intention  waa  to  introduoe  into  thia  remodelled  papal 
Inquisition  moat  of  the  fsatnrea  whieh  marked  the 
thoioac^meM  of  the  Spanish  inatitntion.  '  Bat  the  jealouay 
of  the  Bopes  prevented  the  Holy  OfHee-from  exeroialng 
I3ie  aame  independent  action  in  Italy  aa  in  Spain.  The 
new  inetitatkm  began  ita  work  at  onoe  within  the  States 
of  the  Choroh,  and  was  introduced  after  some  negotiations 
into  most  of  the  Italian  principalitiea  Venice  refused, 
until  it  was  arranged  that  the  Holy  Office  there  should  be 
strictly  subject  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Although  modelled  on  the  Spanish  institution,  the  work 
of  the  Holv  Ottice  in   Italy  never  exhibited  the  same 

W  ft* 

murderous  activity ;  nor  was  there  the  same  need.  The 
Italians  have  never  showed  the  stem  consistency  in  faith 
which  characterised  the  Spaniards.  It  was  generally 
found  sufficient  to  strike  at  the  leaders  in  order  to  cause 
the  relapse  of  their  followers.  Still  the  records  of  the 
Office  and  contemporary  witnesses  recouut  continuous  trials 
and  burnings  in  Rome  and  in  other  cities.  In  Venice, 
death  by  drowninf;  was  substituted  for  burning.  The 
victims  were  placed  on  a  board  supported  by  two  gondolas ; 
the  boats  were  rowed  apart,  and  the  unfortunate  martyrs 
perisked  in  the  waters.  The  Protestant  congregations 
which  had  been  formed  in  Bologna,  Faonza,  Fonara,  Lucca, 
Modena,  Naples,  Siena,  Venice,  and  Vicenza  were  dispersed 
with  •  little  or  no  bloodshed.  A  colony  of  WaldenseF, 
settled  near  the  town  of  Cosenza  in  the  north -central  part 
of  Calabria,  were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Nothing  would 
induce  them  to  relapse,  and  they  were  exterminated  by 
aword,  by  hurling  from  the  summits  of  cliffs,  by  prolonged 
confinement  in  deadly  priaona,  at  the  stake*  in  the  mines. 
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io  the  Spsnlah  giUejr&  One  hundred  eiderlj  women  wenf 
first  tortnied  and  then  akughtered  at  Montalta  The 
Burvivon  among  the  women  and  children  were  aold  into 
slavery.  Sneh  was  the  work  of  the  Connter-Beformation 
in  Italy,  and  the  meaaores  to  which  it  owed  much  of  its 
sttcoeBSi 

IZ.  The  IfuksB. 

Leaden  of  the  Gounter-BeformBtioa  in  Italy  like 
Popes  Banl  nr.  and  Fios  y.  were  determined  on  mneh  more 
than  the  dispersion  of  Protestant  oommunities  and  the 
banishment  or  martyrdom  of  the  ndsdonaries  of  Eyangelical 
thought.  They  reeolved  to  destroy  what  they  rightly 
enough  believed  to  he  its  seed  and  seed-bed — ^the  cultiva- 
tion of  independent  thinking  and  of  impartial  scholarship. 
They  wished  to  extirpate  all  traces  of  the  Benaissance.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  Italy 
had  been  "  the  workshop  of  ideas,"  the  ojicina  scientiarum 
for  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Inquisition,  in  Italy  as  in  Spain, 
attacked  the  Academies,  the  schools  of  learning,  above  all 
the  libraries  in  which  the  learning  of  the  past  was  stored, 
and  the  printing-presses  which  disseminated  ideas  day  by 
day.  They  had  the  example  of  Torquemada  before  them, 
who  had  burnt  six  thousand  volumes  at  Salamanca  in 
1490  on  pretence  that  they  taught  sorcery. 

It  wiiB  no  new  thing  to  order  the  burning  of  heretical 
writings.  This  had  been  done  continuously  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  episcopal  Inquisition,  the  Uni- 
versities, the  papal  Inquisition,  had  all  endeavoured  to 
discover  and  destroy  writings  which  they  deemed  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  After  the 
invention  of  printing  such  a  method  of  slaying  ideas  was 
not  so  easy;  but  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  trieil 
their  best.  The  celebrated  edict  of  the  Archl>ishop  of 
Mainz  of  1486,  prompted  by  the  number  of  Bibles  ])rinted 
in  the  vernacular,  and  tryin<;  to  establish  a  censorship  of 
books,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.^ 

'  It  is  to  b«  fbimd  in  OodMiiu,  CotU*  DiflomulieuM,  in  4M. 
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Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  1547  had  ordered  the  University 
of  Koln  to  see  that  no  books  (libri,  tractatus  aid  scripturcc 
qnalescumjue)  were  printed  without  previoiiR  licence,  and 
had  empowered  the  authorities  to  inflict  penalties  on  the 
printers,  purchasers,  and  readers  of  all  unlicensed  books. 
Alexander  vi.  had  sent  the  same  order  to  the  Archbishops 
of  Koln,  Mainz,  Trier,  and  Magdeburg  (1501).  In  a 
Constitution  of  Leo  X.,  approved  by  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1515,  it  was  declared  that  no  book  could  be  printed  in 
Rome  which  had  not  been  e.xpi-essly  siiuctioned  by  the 
Master  of  the  Palace,  and  in  other  lands  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  or  the  Inquisitor  of  the  district ;  and  this  had 
been  homologated  by  the  Council  of  Trent^  From  its 
reorganisation  in  1543  the  papal  Inquifiition  in  Borne  had 
undertaken  this  work  of  censorship. 

Outside  the  States  of  the  Church  the  supprosnon  of 
books  and  the  requirement  of  ecclesiastical  licence  conld 
only  be  carried  out  through  the  co-operation  of  the  secular 
authorities ;  and  they  naturally  demanded  some  uniformity 
in  the  books  condemned.  This  led  to  lists  of  prohibited 
books  being  drawn  up — as  at  Louvain  (1546  and  1550), 
at  Koln  (1549),  and  by  the  Sorbonne»  who  managed  the 
Inquisition  for  the  north  of  France  (1544  and  1551). 
Pope  Paul  IV.  drafted  the  first  papal  Index  in  1659.  It 
.  was  very  drastic,  and  its  very  severity  prevented  its 
suoceea'    It  was  \kM  Index  lAbronm,  PrchihiiJUfhm  which 

*  "Wishing  alM  to  impoae  %  nutniiit .  .  .  upon  printon  .  .  .  vlio 

print  without  licence  of  ecclesiastical  finperiors,  the  said  books  of  Sacnd 
ScriptUTT,  and  the  annotations  and  expositions  upon  them  of  all  jioi-sons 
indiiferently  .  .  .  (this  Synod)  ordains  and  decree*,  that,  hencefortli,  tite 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  especially  the  afOT«Mid  old  and  Vidgato  edition,  be 
printed  in  tliaiiMMtooffTectBuuiiierpoMibb;  end  that  it  sball  not  be  lawful 
for  anyone  to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  hooki  whatever  on  taered 
matters,  without  the  name  of  the  author  ;  nor  to  sell  them  in  future  or  even 
to  keep  them  by  them,  unless  they  thall  have  been  firA  examined  and 
approved  Ay  (k»  wdinarjf ;  under  pain  of  UMthemn'  and  Hue  impoeed  in  i 
eanon  of  the  last  Lateran  Council "  (Seab.  iv.) 

'Tlie  original  Index  of  Pope  Paul  iv,  contained  a  list  of  no  less  than 
8ixty-oue_pnn^«,  and  prohibited  the  reading  of  any  book  printed  by  them. 
He  afterwards  withdrew  tlii^  clause.  But  his  Index  gives  a  long  catalogue 
of  mtbon  afl  of  wboee  writi^gi  in  proihibitid.    It  ia^  with  one  die- 
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was  discussed  by  the  CommiMion  appointed  at  tbe  Ckmncl) 

of  Trent.^ 

The  Commission  drafted  a  set  of  ten  rules  to  be 
followed  iu  conntructing  a  list  of  prohibited  books*  and 
left  the  actual  formation  of  the  Index  to  the  Pope.  This 
new  Index  (tbe  Tridentine  Index)  was  pubtlshed  by  Pope 
Fins  lY.  in  1564.  His  successor,  Pius  v.,  appointed  & 
tpeoial  Ck)mmiB8ion  of  Cardinals  to  deal  with  the  questioii 
of  prohibited  books.  It  was  called  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  and  although  distinct  from  the  InqniBition, 
worked  along  with  it  Ita  work  was  done  very  thoroughly* 
Italian  scholarship  was  slahi  so  far  as  the  peninsula  was 
oonoemed.  The  scholarship  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was 
also  destroyed.  Leaniing  had  to  take  shelter  north  of  the 
Alps  and  the  PyreneM.  So  tboconghly  was  the  work  of 
ptohilntion  carried  out,  ao  many  difficulties  beset  even 
Bomaii  Catholic  authors,  that  Pideario  oaUed  the  whole 
aystom  "ft  dagger  drawn  from  the  aoabbard  to  aaaasainale 
all  men  of  letters";  Paul  Sarpi  dubbed  it ''the  finest  secret 
which  has  ever  been  discovered  for  applymg  reUgion  to 
the  purpose  of  making  men  idiots" ;  and  Latmi,  a  champion 
of  the  Plapacy,  declared  it  to  be  a  "  peril  which  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  books." 

The  rules  lor  framing  the  Index,  drafted  by  the  com- 
suasion  of  the  Cknmcil  of  Trent,  are  curious  reading.  The 
writing?  of  noted  Befcnnerst  of  Zwingli,  Lather,  and 
espedaUj  of  Oalvin,  were  absdutely  prohibited.  The 
Vulgate  was  to  be  the  only  authorised  version  of  the 
Scriptures^  and  the  only  one  to  be  quoted  as  an  inspired 
text  Scholars  might,  by  special  permission  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  possess  another  versioii,  but  they 
were  never  to  quote  it  as  authoritativa  Yersions  in  tbe 
vernacular  were  never  to  be  quoted.    Bible  Dictionaries, 

tingaished  ezoeption,  ft  mere  list  of  iiAnics ;  but  it  contain* :  "  Deaideriua 
Knsmtii  Soterodunna  enn^  imivtnb  oomnientariit,  (umotatkmiboa,  MlioUia, 
tlbkgb,  epiatolia,  cenraria,  Tereionibna,  Ubria  «t  st-riptia  atUa,  etiMn  «i  ail 
penitna  contra  religionem  vcl  de  rcligione  contiiie»iit  " 

*  Seaaion  xviii.— Decree  anetit  the  choice  of  Ixtoka  ;  Seaaion  xxv, — Anant 
tha  Index  of  booka,  tb«  Cateobiam,  Bmitry,  and  MianL 
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Concordances,  books  on  controversial  theology,  had  to  pass 
the  strictest  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  censors 
before  publication.  The  censors  were  directed  to  examine 
with  the  utmost  care  not  merely  the  text,  but  all 
summaries,  notes,  indexes,  prefaces,  and  dedications,  search- 
ing for  any  heretical  phrases  or  for  sentences  which  the 
unwary  might  be  tempteil  to  think  heretical,  for  all 
criticisms  on  any  ecclesiastical  action,  for  any  natire  on  the 
clergy  or  on  religiouB  rites.  All  such  passages  were  to  be 
expunged. 

North  of  the  Alps  the  Index  had  small  effect.  Tfc 
was  impotent  in  lands  where  the  Reformation  was  firmly 
established ;  and  in  France,  papal  Germany,  and  north 
Italy  a  class  of  daring  colporteurs  carried  the  i)rohibited 
tracts,  Bibles,  and  religious  literature  throughout  the  lands. 

The  tremendous  powers  of  suppression  set  forth  in  the 
Tridentine  rules  could  not  avoid  doing  infinite  mischief  to 
thought  and  scholarship,  even  if  placed  in  the  hands  of 
qualified  and  well-intentioned  men.  But  the  censors  were 
neither  capable  nor  high-minded.  Scholars  refused  the 
odious  task.  Commentaries  on  the  Fathers  were  read  by 
men  who  knew  little  Latin,  less  Qreek,  and  no  Hebrew. 
They  wm  diaoovered  extorting  money  from  unfortunate 
aatbon.  levying  blackmail  on  booksellen,  liatening  to  the 
whispers  of  jealous  rivals. 

So  efifectuaUy  was  learning  slain  in  Italy,  that  when 
the  Popes  at  the  close  of  the  »xteenth  century  stxove  to 
revive  the  scholarship  of  the  Church  and  to  gather  together 
at  Rome  a  band  of  men  able  to  defend  the  Papacy  with 
their  pens,  these  scholars  had  to  work  under  immense 
disabilities.  Baronius  wrote  his  Annai$,  and  Latini  edited 
the  Latin  Fathers,  both  of  them  ignorant  of  Gieek,  and 
both  harassed  by  the  oenaonhipL 

Some  of  the  more  disHngniBhed  kadeis  of  the  CSonnter^ 
Befbfmation  saw  the  dangers  which  lurked  in  this  system 
of  pure  mippresnon.  The  great  Geiman  Jmdt,  CtmAva, 
who  did  mote  than  any  other  man  for  the  maintenance 
and  revival  of  the  Bouian  CMholic  Churoh  in  Oermany, 
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pointed  out  .that  destmetion  was  powerless  to  effect 
pennanent  good.  The  people  must  have  books,  and  the 
Chnroh  ought  to  supply  them.  He  laboured  somewhat 
Boooessfullj  to  that  end. 

• 

§  4.  The  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  Counter-EeformaHon, 

Neither  the .  Inquisition  nor  the- Index  aooonnt  for 
the  Counter-Beformation.  Bepressaon  mig^t  stamp  out 
Reformers  in  southern  Europe ;  but  faith,  enthusiasm,  un- 
selfish, and  self-denying  work  were  needed  to  enable  the 
Boman  Church  to  assume  the  offensiTa  These  were 
supplied  to  a  laige  extent  by  the  devoted  followers  of 
Ignatius  Loyola. 

Boman  Catholicism  reached  its  ebb  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  iv.    It  stood  everywhere  on  the 
defensive,  seemg  one  stronghold  after  another  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  victorious  Protestantism.    Pius  v.,  his  sucoeasor,  f 
was  the  first  fighting  Pope  of  the  new  Boman  CatholiciBmy* 
He  had  behind  him  the  reorganisation  effected  by  the 
Council  of  Treut ;  the  Koman  Catholic  revival  of  mediajval 
piety  of  which  Carlo  Borromeo,  Philip  Neri,  and  Francis 
lie  Sales  were  distinguished  types ;   the  Inquisition  and 
Congregation  of  the  Index  ;  and,  above  all,  the  Company  \ 
■  of  Jesus.    Ronmnism  under  his  leadership  boldly  asaumcd  \ 
the  offensive.  

In  1564  it  seemed  as  if  all  Germany  might  become 
Protestant.  Tlie  States  which  still  acknowledged  the  Papacy 
were  honeycombed  with  Protestiint  communities.  Bavaria, 
the  Rhine  Provinces,  the  Duchy  of  Austria  itself,  were, 
according  to  contemporary  accounts,  more  than  half-Pro- 
testant. Nearly  all  the  seats  of  learning  were  Protestant. 
The  Romanist  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Ingolstiult  were 
almost  deserted  by  students.  Under  the  skilful  and 
enthusiastic  leadership  of  Peter  Canisius,  the  Jesuits  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  changing  this  state  of  things. 
They  mtcicil  I'avaria  and  Austria.  They  apix'ared  there 
as  the  heralds  and  givers  of  educutiou,  and  took  possession 
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of  the  lumg  genentioo.  They  established  their  schoob  in 
all  the  prineipal  oentiee  of  population.  They  wete  good 
teachers;  thej  prodooed  school-books  of  a  modem  type; 
the  catechism  written  by  Oanisiiis  himself  was  vsed  in  all 
their  schools  (it  transplanted  into  Romanism  the  Lutheian 
system  of  catecfaisiDg) ;  they  charged  .no  fees ;  they  soon 
had  the  iastmctiott  of  the  Roman  Gatholic  children  in  their 
hands*  The  astonished  people  of  town  and  oountiy  dis- 
tricts began  to  see  pilgrimages  of  boys  and  girls,  conducted 
like  modern  Sunday-school  treats,  ied  by  the  good  fathers, 
to  visit  famous  churches,  shrines,  holy  crosses,  miraculous 
wells,  etc  The  parents  were  induced  to  visit  the  teachers ; 
visits  led  to  the  confessional,  and  the  confessional  to  the 
directorate.  Then  followed  the  discipline  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  usually  shortened  to  suit  the  capacities  of  the 
penitenta  Whole  districts  were  led  l)ack  to  the  con- 
fessional— the  parents  following  the  children. 

The  higher  education  was  not  neglected.  Jesuit 
colleges  founded  at  Vienna  and  Ingolstadt  peopled  the 
decaying  universities  with  students,  and  gave  them  new 
lifei  Student  associations,  on  the  model  of  that  founded 
by  Canisius  at  Koln,  were  formed,  and  were  affiliated  to 
the  Comjmny  of  Jesua  Pilgrimage  of  students  wended 
their  way  to  famous  shrines ;  talented  young  men  sub- 
mitted their  souls  to  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
and  shared  in  the  hypnotic  trance  given  by  the  course  of 
the  Spiritual  Exercises.  A  generation  of  ardent  souls  was 
trained  for  the  active  service  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
vowed  to  combat  Protestantism  to  the  death. 

The  Company  had  another,  not  less  important,  field 
of  work.  JThe  Peace  of  Augsburg  luui  left  the  management 
of  the  religion  of  town  or  principality  in  the  hands  of  th" 
ruling  secular  authority  J  The  ma.xira,  Ciijua  regio  ejus 
ftligio,  placed  the  religious  convictions  of  the  population  of 
many  districts  at  the  mercy  of  one  man.  Many  Komanist 
Frinoes  had  no  wish  to  persecute,  still  less  to  see  their 
principalUicB  depopulated  by  banishment.  Some  of  them 
bad  given  guarantees  for  freedom  of  conscience  and  limited 
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rights  of  wonhip  to  tbeir  Fkotettani  sabjeoti.  Hie  Jeraiti 
aet  tbemaelves  to  change  thk  oondition  of  thiiigi.  They 
eonld  be  ehanniog  confesaon  and  8(01  nune  deUghtfvl 
direoton  for  the  obedient  eooe  and  dangliten  of  the 
Papacy.  They  were  invited  to  take  ehaige  of  the  souls  of 
many  of  the  Princes  and  espeoiaUy  of  the  Pdnoesses  of 
Germany.  They  set  themseLves  to  chann,  to  ocnnniand, 
and,  lastly,  to  threaten  thsir  penitents.  Tdeiatlon  of 
Pkotestants  they  repcesented  to  be  the  nnpardonabb  sul 
They  succeeded  in  many  casss  in  indndng  Bomanist  nders 
to  withdraw  the  protection  tii^  had  hitherto  aooorded  to 
their  Protestant  subjects,  who,  if  thsy  stood  firm  in  their 
faith,  had  to  leave  their  homes  and  sssik  refuge  within  a 
Protestant  district 

Thus  openly  and  stealthily  the  wave  of  Bomanist 
reaction  rolled  northwards  over  Germany,  and  district  after 
district  was  won  back  for  the  Papacy.  This  first  period 
of  the  Counter-Reformation  may  be  said  to  end  with  the 
sixteenth  century ;  the  second,  which  included  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  lies  beyond  our  limit. 

The  savage  struggle  in  France,  culminating  in  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  did  not  belong  to  the  New 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  lay  outside  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Counter-Reformation  proper.  Tlie  force  of  this  new 
aggressive  movement  was  first  felt  in  the  formation  of  the 
Holy  League,  which  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  Henry  of 
Navarre  from  ascending  the  throne  of  France.  The  League 
^  was  the  symlK)!  in  France  of  this  Counter-Reformation. 

The  Jesuits  never  attained  a  preponderating  influence  in 
_  that  country  until  the  days  of  Marie  de  Medici ;  but  they 
were  the  restless  and  ruthless  organisers  of  the  Holy 
League.  The  Jesuit  fathers,  Auger,  Henri  Saumier,  and, 
above  all,  Claude  Matthieu,  called  the  Courrier  de  la 
Ligue,  worked  energetically  on  its  behalf.  The  Company 
issued  tracts  from  their  printing-presses  asserting  the  • 
inalienable  rights  of  the  people  to  govern  and  therefore  to 
choose  their  rulers.  They  taught  that  while  God  had 
given  spiritual  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  Pope, 
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He  had  bestowed  the  secular  power  on  the  many.  KingB) 
thfly  aaaerted,  do  not  reign  by  any  divine  right  of  heredituy 
snooeaBion,  but  bj  the  will  of  the  people  and  of  the  Pope; 
Henoe  all  Romanist  France  was  justified  in  setting  aside 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  putting  in  his  pkoe  the  ^WHipftt 
of  Bourbon*  his  uncle. 

The  arguments  they  laid  before  the  English  people 
were  based  on  principles  altogether  different,  even  contra- 
dietoiy.  There  they  extolled  hereditary  and  legitimate 
succession.  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate,  and  Mary  of 
Scotland  had  divine  rights  to  the  throne  of  England.  It 
18  needless  to  relate  the  eflforts  made  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Ck>anter-Beformation  to  bring  England  back  to  the  Bapaoy 
— ^the  Goll^  at  Donai,  the  English  College  at  Borne,  both 
erected  to  train  misakmariM  lor  servioe  against  the 
heretical  Queen ;  the  mission  of  the  Jesuits,  Ftosona  and 
OampioD.  The  student  of  history  can  acaroely  ftul  to  note 
one  thing, — ^that  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish  ijrmada  marin 
the  flood-tide  of  the  first  period  of  the  Gounter-Befonna- 
tion.  After  the  ruin  of  the  great  fleet  the  first  wave  of 
tiie  reaction  seems  to  have  spent  itself.  The  League  failed 
in  France,  and  Heniy  nr.  secured  the  rights  of  his  Froteetant 
subjects  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Hollandera  emerged 
triumphant  from  their  long  war  of  libeiation.  Even  in 
Germany  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  dates  in  a  rougli  way  . 
the  end  of  the  unpetus  of  the  Bomanist  reaction.  The 
German  Protestants  assumed  the  oflTensive  again,  and  an 
energetic  and  aggressive  Calvinism  redeemed  the  halting 
character  of  the  Lutheran  Beformation. 

Mr.  Sym<mds,  in  his  brilliant  sketches  of  the  forces  at 
work  to  make  the  Bomanist  reaction,  thinks  that  the  part 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Gonnter-Befinmation  has  rather  been 
exaggerated  than  insufficiently  recognised.  "  Without  the 
ecclesiastical  reform  which  originated  in  the  Tridentine 
Council ;  without  the  gold  and  sword  of  Spain  ;  without  the 
stakes  and  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ;  without  the  warfare 
atjainst  thought  conducted  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index, — the  Jesuits  alone   could  not  have  masterfully 
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governed  the  Catholic  revival."  *  This  is  perhaps  time ; 
but  what  would  all  these  things  have  come  to  apart  from 
the  activity  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  ?  They  were  little 
hotter  than  the  mechanism  to  which  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  indomitable  work  bred  from  enthusiasm  gave  the  soul. 
Stern,  relentless,  savage  repression  can  do  much.  It  can 
make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace  ;  but  it  cannot  refjuicken 
with  renewed  life.  The  gentle  piety  of  Carlo  Borromeo, 
the  sweet  languishing  tenderness  of  Francis  de  Sales,  the 
revived  medieval  mvsticism  discernible  in  the  Eomanist 
reaction,  had  neither  the  religious  depth  nor  the  endurance 
needed  for  the  timea.  Ignatius  breathed  the  Spanish 
spirit,  at  once  wildly  visionary  and  intensely  practical, 
into  his  Company,  and  they  transfused  it  throughout  the 
Church  ot  the  Counter-Befonnstiofi — the  exalted  devotion, 
the  tenacity  which  no  reverses  could  wear  out,  and  the 
unquenchable  religiauB  hopa  Ihej  ruled  it  oe  the  aoul  . 
gpvems  the  body. 

.  It  was  the  time  of  Spinish  domination.  Spain  giasped 
the  New  World  and  hoped  to  subdue  the  Old.  Her 
soldiers  were  the  best  in  Europe.  They  dreamed  of 
nothing  hut  oonquests.  The  Jesuits  brought  the  Spanish 
spiiit  into  the  Church.  Others  might  scheme,  and  wish, 
iod  wonder.  Ihey  wodced.  They  reaped  the  harvest 
which  hard  and  unremitting  labour  gathers  in  every  field. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Adrian  and  other  paiial 
statesmen  duhbed  Luther  another  Mahomet;  the  word 
kindled  in  mxj  Spanish  breast  the  memory  of  their 
centuries  ol  war  with  the  Moslems  and  its  victorious 
ending.  If  the  gold  and  sword  of  Spain  were  at  the 
'wvice  of  the  Counter-Beformation»  it  was  the  Spanish 
spirit  incarnate  in  the  Company  of  Jesus  that  made  sudi 
dry  Wift^^va 

We  must  remember  that  in  tbe  first  peiiod  of  the 
Bomanist  reaction  we  have  to  do  with  the  Jesuits  of  the 
eixteenth  oentury,andmu8t  banish  from  our  minds  the  history 
ef  the  Order  in  the  two  centuries  that  follow.    Its  worst 
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aide  had  scarcely  appeal  (xl.    Its  theory  of  Probabiliftin,  by 
which  directors  were  trained  to  transform  all  deadly  sins, 
even  murder,  adultery,  and  theft,  into  venial  offences,  and 
casuistry  became  a  method  for  the  entire  guidance  of  souls, 
belonged  to  a  later  period.    It  wtis  not  till  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  fgrgiveness  of  sins  had  been  reduced  Ijy 
them  to  a  highly  refined  art    Their  shameless  neglect  of^ 
religion  and  morality,  when  the  political  interests  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Society  seemed  to  require  it,  was  also 
later.    What  the  depressed  Komanists  of  the  sixteenth/ 
century  saw  was  a  body  of  men  whom  no  difiicultiee  daunted,' 
who  spent  themselves  in  training  boys  and  girls  and  in 
animating  them  with  religious  principles;  who  persuaded 
hoys  and  youths  to  attend  daily  Mass,  to  resort  to  monthly 
confession,  to  study  the  articles  of  their  faith  ;  who  elevated 
that  obedience,  which  for  generations  they  had  been  taught 
was  due  to  the  earthly  head  of  the  Church,  into  a  sublime 
religious  principle. 

All  this  the  Romanism  of  the  Gounter-Befonnation 
owed  to  those  three  unknown  men,  who  crept  into  Borne 
through  the  Porto  del  Popolo  during  Easter  1538  to  b^ 
Pope  Paul  ni.  to  permit  them  and  their  companions  to 
enioU  themselves  in  a  new  Order  for  the  defenoe  of  the 
fiuth. 

It  is  true  that  mea  can  never  get  rid  of  their  penooal 
responsibility  in  spiritual  things^  but  multitudes  will  always 
attempt  to  oast  the  burden  upon  otheca.  In  all  snob  soids 
the  spirit  of  the  Gounter-Befonnatioa  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being,  and  th^  are  sustained,  oonsoiousiy  or  un« 
consciously,  by  that  principle  of  blind  obedience  which  its 
preachers  taught  It  is  enough  for  us  to  remember  that 
no  weakened  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  no 
amount  of  superstitious  practice  can  utterly  quench  the 
conscience  that  seeks  its  God,  or  can  hinder  that  upward 
glance  to  the  Father  in  heaven  which  carries  with  it  a 
living  faith. 
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Aark,  The,  Swi«  river,  bonnf1*ry 

between  the  Provinces  of  Mainz 

and  Beaanfon,  22. 
Abjuration,  Act  of,  declaration  of 

DuU  h  ludependetice,  2fil. 
Abjaration  oi  Papal  Supremacy  by 

the  Church  of  England,  332. 
Act  of  JiejUraint  of  Appeals  (Eng« 

land),  m 
Act  abolishing  Di«er$iijf  cf  ojnnion 

(England),  aiiL 
Ad  of  Uniformity  (Edward  vi.),  The 

Pint,  35L  3fiiL 
Act  of  Unifonmty  (Edward  vi.),  The 

Second,  SfiiL 
Act  de  heretico  cotnbnrendo,  374. 
^rf  ^  f/ni/brmt/y  ( Elizabeth),  390^ 

895.  401/..  403,  419. 
Ad  of  Supreviacy  (VMzibeth),  890#.. 

393  f.,  397.  401.  40S  /-. 
Acts  completing  England's  secpssion 

from  Rome,  2>2lL 
Acta  of  Henry  viii.  rarived  by  Eliza- 

beth,  3fi3  and 
Adda,  The  (Val  Tellina), 
Adrian  VL,  hia  ideas  of  the  need 

of  reformation,   4fl£ ;   a  Dutch 

Ximenes,  ill ;  an  Inquisitor,  491 ; 

in  Rome,  iSl ;  tries  to  reform  the 

Curia,  IM  ;  the  martyr  of  the 

Spanish  Reformation,  AM. ;  failiu-e 

in  life,  success  after  death,  bOQ  ; 

494.  flJJL 

Adveriitementa  of  Archbiahop  Parker, 

406.  418n. 
Adcouer,  The,  the  chief  Magistrate 

of  Bern,  fU  a. 
Agen,  Reformed  oharoh  at,  lAfi. 
Agrarian  troubles  in  England,  845, 

359.  387. 
A^ippa,  Cornelius,  fiiik 
AiKle,  a  district  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 

fiZ  ;  Fare!  at,  67,  62, 


Albflrt  of  Brandenburg,  8. 
Alcala,  College  at,  491  f ,  53L 
Alciat,  Andr^  lecturer  in  Law,  9JL 
Aleander,  Hieronymus,  Papal  Legatt 

at  Worms,  in   thu  Netherlands, 

221L 

Alen^on,  The  Duke  of,  Francis,  till 
1574,  then  Duke  of  Anjou,  I2g 

m 

Alexander,  of  Arlea,  Peter,  35S. 

Alva.  Ferdinando  Alvarez  de  Toledoi, 
Duke  of,  193,  2bbf.,  259.  2fi2- 

Amboise,  Town  of,  146,  310  ;  Con- 
spiracy of,  llfi  ;  Edict  of,  19'2. 

Amraonius,  Andreas,  Latin  secretary 
to  Henry  vni.,  316. 

Amsterdam,  236.  2a9. 

Anabaptists,  The,  outside  the  Peaoe 
of  Augsburg,  5  ;  in  Zurich,  35 ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  224 /. ;  their 
origin,  235,  423,  432 /f.  ;  plaoea  of 
refuge,  238.  451  ;  attempts  to  gain 
a  town  in  the  Netherlands,  23m /. ; 
old  mood  of  describing,  430/.. 
431  a. ;  connection  with  the  social 
revolt,  432 ;  with  the  Brethrm, 
432 ;  their  organisation,  435  ;  their 
hymns,  435,  449 jf. ;  their  strong 
individuality,  437  ;  views  on 
Passive  Resistance^  438  ;  their 
evangelists,  432  ;  repudiated  a  * 
SUte  Church,  442  ;  their  "seiia- 
ration  "  from  the  world,  443.  461  ; 
persecutions,  236 ff.,  415  ;  in  Swit* 
rerland,  445/  ;  in  Miinsttr,  459#. ; 
polygamy  among.  463 ff.  ;  their 
views  on  Marriage,  464. 

Andelot,   Francis   de,  brother  of 
Admiral  Coligny,  172,  IM. 

Auduze,  Huguenot  stronghold,  201. 

Angeles,  Francisco  de  los,  and  Luther, 

Angers,  Reformed  church  at,  IM. 
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Anhalt  becomes  Calviniflt, 

Anua  Reinhard  and  Zwingli,  86. 
AntuUes  (England),  328.  23L 
Anne  of  CleveH,  34'2,  ML  349. 
Anti  TrinitariauH,  422^  424 /. 
Antoiiie  de  Bourlmn,  titular  Kiiij(  of 

Navarre,  20.  172.  175.  178.  181. 

186.  See  Bourbon. 

Antwerp,  234,  2i4  f. 
Apology^  The,  of  William  of  Orange, 

26L 

AposUet,  The  Twelve  (nickname), 
252. 

Apostolic    Tribunal  (Inquisition), 

The,  ^ 
Appeniell  (Swiss  Canton),  22^  46, 

Aonila,  Bishop  of.  Ambassador  of 

Philip  II.,  aafi. 
'Archeieies  (treatise  by  Zwingli),  S2a 
Areopagiiica,  Tkt,  13. 
Armada,  Destruction  of  the  Spanish, 

212. 

Arran,  the  Earl  of,  28L  283j  2Mn. 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  married  to 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  322. 
Arlielee  of  Geneva,  105/".,  121. 
Articles,  The  Ten,  333 /. 
Articles,  The  Six,  348/.,  355,  SiSfi. 
AHieles,  The  FoHy  tvDo,  363^  IIL 
Articles,  The  Thirty -eight,  414/: 
Articles,  The  Thirty -nine,  363.411^.. 

415.  418. 

Articles  of  the  order  and  govemmeTU 

of  the  Church,  The,  41L 
Articles,    The    Ttcenty-one  (Ana> 

baptist),  459,  165. 
AHieles,  The  Twelve  (The  Apostles' 

Creed),  filB. 
A  nmdel ,  the  Constitutions  of  Tbom  a&, 

337. 

Assembly  of  Notibles  (France), 
IIL 

AUrUioH  and  Contrition,  as  defined 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  5M, 

Aulwnas,  Huguenot  .stronghold,  2<1L 
•  Aiihignj',  Reformed  church  at,  Ififi. 

Augsburg,  Peace  of.  Elizabeth's  deaire 
to  take  advantage  of,  397,  405  n., 
408.  414. 

Augsburg  Cvnfettion,  124j  S4L  39L 

415.  576. 
A  ugnburg  InUrim,  5fi2  ;  '2SL 
Ausberger,  Jacob,  Reformer  of  Miihl- 

hansen,  13. 
Aventuriers,  Les,  in  France,  144. 
Aytta,  Vigilius  van,  member  of  the 

Council  of  State  for  the  N  ether - 

lauds,  21^ 


Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church 

of  Christ,  334^  494. 
Baden  (Sw  itzerland),  Diet  at,  iZx 
Bale,  John, 

Bmid  subseririt  by  the  Lords,  2SS. 
Baptism,  Ceremony  of,  according  to 

the  Reformed  rite,  6& ;  first  in  • 

stance  in  Geneva,  83;  AiiubuptiHt 

mode  of  administering,  135  ;  mo<lo 

in  Miinster,  i&L 
Baptism,  Doctrine  of,  defined  at  the 

Council  of  Trent,  581. 
Barcelona,    Ladies    of,  Ignatius' 

earliest  disciples,  533,  561. 
B&rlayniunt,  Ikron  de  (Netherlands), 

248.  250.  25fi. 
Barnes,  Dr.  Robert  (England),  IS^ 

340,  aifi. 

Barricades,  the  day  of  (France),  21L 

Barry,  Godfrey  de,  Seigneur  do  la 
Renaudie  (France),  175. 

Basel,  Bishopric  of,  23^  61. 

Basel,  Town  of,  the  Reformation  in, 
38  ;  accepts  Calvinism,  M  ;  regu- 
lation of  morals  in,  IM  ;  22^  25| 
122. 

Rastile,  The,  used  as  a  prison  for 

Protestants,  164. 
Bauny,  qui  toll  it  }teceata  mundi  per 

definitionem,  55fi. 
Bavaria,  18  ;  Anabaptists  in,  US. 
Beamese,  The,  Henry  iv.  of  France, 

2m 

Beatce,  Spanish  Mystics,  530. 
Beaton,  David,  Archbishop  of  St. 

Andrews,  Cardinal,  282/.,  315  iL. 
Beatus,  Rhenanus,  Humanist,  18  n. 
Beda,  Noel,  leader  of  the  Romanist 

party  in  the  University  of  Paris, 

94^  535. 

Beggars,  The,  250 jf.  See  Wild- 
Beggars,  Sea-Beggars. 

Bckantanes  des  gloh^ns  xtnd  Ubens  der 
gemein  Criste  zu  Monster,  164. 

Beuedictines,  Reformation  among 
the,  509. 

Beniheim  Confession,  4  a. 

Ber,  Hans,  Anabaptist  evangelist, 
439. 

Bern,  The  Reformation  in,  IQ ;  The 
Ten  Theses  of,  42^  45/.,  Ifl3 ; 
]>rotect8  Swiss  Protestants,  45^  63  ; 
seeks  to  evangelise  Western  Swit- 
ztrland.  §Z^6§^lOSf;  Liturgy  of, 
in  u*c  in  French  Switzerlandj  69, 
117.  118^.;  demands  a  Public 
Disputation  at  Lausanne,  IQ. ; 
Synod  at,  Z3  ;  protec  ts  the  Evan- 
gelicals of  Geneva,  79/.  ;  conquers 
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the  Pays  de  V«ad,  S9  ;  regulation 
of  morals  in,  IQQ  ;  commHndinx 
position  in  Western  Switzerland, 
llfi  ;  Consistory  of,  117jf. ;  inter- 
cedes  with  Geneva  on  Calviu'a 
behalf,  121./f.  ;  22,  48.  113.  I2fl. 
Bernard,  Jacques,  miuister  at  Geneva, 
121  tu 

Berquin,  Louia,  a  French  Lutheran, 

18^  113. 

Besanfon,  Archiepiscopal  Provinoe 

of,  23. 

B^,  Theodore  de  (Bcza),  95^  155^ 

m ;  at  Poiasy,  186 /T. 
Bible,  The  English,  335,  337 SfilL 
Biel  or  Bienne  (Swiss  Canton),  46 ; 

beoomea  CalTiniat,  fiSL 
BiOurp^  Book,  7Tu,  10,  319.  33g. 
Blaarer  (Blaucr),  Ambrose,  43^  IL 
BUndrata,  Giorgio,  Anti<Triiiit«rian, 

BUui  .  .  .  agaifut  the  vMnstrout 
Begiment  of  fVomen,  292,  2flfi. 

Blnurodc  (Brother  Jorg),  446/. 

Blois,  town  of,  146.  IM. 

Bloody  Tribunai,  The,  25JL 

Boabdilla,  Nicholas,  Jesuit,  537,  552. 

Bockelson,  Jan  (Jan  of  Leyden), 
arrived  at  Miinster,  459  ;  leader  in 
Miinster,  463 ff. ;  introduced  poly- 
gamy, 465  ff. 

Bocquet,  Christopher,  •  Dominican 
preacher  in  Geneva,  Hi. ;  called  a 
Lutheran  preacher,  15  n- 

Boekbinder,  Hartholoraaeus,  disciple 
of  Jan  Matthys,  15£. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  324.  33L 

Bolsec,  Jerome  (Geneva),  130. 

Bonner,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London, 
369.  374/..  380/..  3fifi. 

Book  qf  Comnwn  Order,  The  (Scot- 
laud),  3Q6u 

B"ok  of  Communion,  The  (England), 
liiifi. 

Book  of  Discipline,  The  First  (Soot- 
land),  iUlL 

Books,  Index  of  Inhibited.  See 
Jwiex. 

Borgia,  Frauds,  Duke  of  Candia,  a 

Jesuit,  55fL 
Borromean  I.«ague  (Switzerland),  filL 
Borromeo,  Carlo,  Cardinal,  60,  595. 
Bourbon,  Antoim  de  (1518-1562), 
Duke  of  Veudome,  and  t>i rough 
his  wife,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  titular 
King  of  Navarre,  20,  172,  175, 
178,  181.  186.  m. 

Louis  de,  brother  of  Antoine, 
Prince   of    Cond4  (1530-1569), 


Bourbon : 
married  (D  El^anore  de  Roye,  (2) 
Fran9oi8e   d'Orleans,    172.  175. 
178/.,  187,  190/. 

Charles  de,  brother  of  Antoine 
(1523-15P0),  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
choaeu  King  by  the  League  as 
Chnrles  X.,  209,  216,  212/ 

Henry,  »on  of  Antoine  and 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre 
and  King  Henry  iv.  of  France 
(1163-1610),  recnguised  as  leader 
of  the  Huguenotd,  Ifii ;  married 
to  Marsuerite  de  Valoia,  19Z ; 
becomes  neir  to  the  French  throne, 
2Qi5 ;  declared  by  the  Pope  in- 
capable of  succeeding,  2Qk ;  at 
Tours  with  Henry  III.,  21i  ;  suc- 
ceeds as  Henry  iv.,  216 ;  hia 
Deelaratxan,  217 ;  becomes  a 
Roman  Catholic,  219 /. ;  granta 
the  Edict  of  Nantes, 

Henry  de  (1562-1688),  son  of 
Louis  of  Cond^  and  El^nore  de 
Roye,  195,  204,  2mL 

AntoinelU  de  (1494-1583),  aunt 
of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  married 
Claude,  Duke  of  Guise,  the  mother 
of  the  GoiMs,  \ML 

Bourg,  Antoine  du,  the  Chancellor, 
Ufi  ;  the  martyr,  160,  170,  174/ 

Bourgea,  Calvin  at,  %& ;  ohuroh  at, 
IM;  211L 

Bretia,  2ifi. 

Brederode,  Henry,  Viscount,  249/. 
Bremen  becomes  Calviniat,  ^ 
Bremen  Consensus,  4  a. 
Brte,  Guido  de,  drafted  the  Bel^c 

Confession^  212. 
Brethren,  The,  432/..  434.  440.  44fi. 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  The, 

226.  223. 

Bnthren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
SlfirU,  The,  ML 

Briconnet,  Guillaume,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  11,  111  and  n. 

Brile  (Briele)  taken  by  the  Sea- 
Beggars,  2&H 

Broet,  Paul,  the  Jesuit,  5SZ. 

Brooks,  James,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
378,  mL 

Bruno,  Giordano,  123. 

Bucer,  Martin,  Reformer  of  Strass- 
burg,  43,  73,  149,  358,  507,  51fl. 

Buchanan,  George,  281.  533  and  n., 
55fi. 

Bnd<^.  Guillaume  (Budseus),  12,  25. 
Buenzli  Gregory,  teacher  of  Zwingli, 

2:). 
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Bullinger,    Henry,    successor  to 
ZwiDgli  in  Zurich,  on  ecclefiiastical 
excommunication,  111  ;  inHueuee 
in  England,  360,  364.  iQ2  and 
487  ;  QSL 

Burgnndv.    See  Charles  the  Bold. 

Basche,  Hermann  von  dem,  of  Mar- 
burg, AIlL 

Cachi,  Jean ,  Rom.  Cath.  in  Geneva, 
Caffard^  9SL 

CaX»er«,  list  of  grievances  presented 
to  the  Sutee-Oeneral,  182^  Iflfi. 

Calvin  (Cauvin),  Jean,  "atrocious 
mysteries  of,"  In.,  41&  ;  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Supi)er,  58.jf..  412/  ; 
on  substance  and  vruence,  59,  412  ; 
preachers  trained  by,  Zl ;  youth 
and  education,  92 ff.  ;  at  the  Col- 
leges de  la  Marche  and  Montaigu, 
;  at  the  College  Fortet,  ;  at 
Orleans  and  Bourges,  fifi ;  conver- 
sion, 95^  22  ;  edition  of  Seneca's 
De  CUmentia,  12.  M;  knowledge 
of  the  Classics  and  of  Patristic,  96, 
104,  109 ;  joined  the  Protestant 
community  in  Paris,  SI  ;  writes 
the  Di»eourte  on  Chrittian  Philo- 
.fophy,  delivered  by  Nicholas  Cop 
before  the  University  of  Paris,  2R  ; 
in  Basel,  99 ;  in  Geneva  with 
Farel,  102/.  ;  at  the  Diaimtation 
at  Lausanne,  103  ;  aimed  at  reotor- 
ing  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  lilS  ;  his  idea 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  108  ff.  ; 
believed  that  tbe  secular  power 
should  enforce  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tences, 110  ;  his  views  of  ecclesi- 
asticid  discipline  not  adopted  by 
Geneva,  112  ;  his  Calechisms,  113. 
aflifi  ;  his  Confession  sworn  to  by  the 
Genevese,  11^  ;  opposition  to,  in 
Genera,  11^  -  121 ;  accused  of 
hereqr,  IM  ;  and  the  ceremonies  of 
Ben^  U8ff.  ;  at  the  Synod  of 
Lausanne,  118/.  ;  banished  from 
Geneva,  Zl  12D  ;  at  the  Synod 
of  Zurich,  122  ;  signs  the  Avgs- 
burg  Confession,  Lil  ;  settles  at 
Strassburg,  V2A  ;  asked  to  return 
^o  Geneva,  125/.  ;  returns,  122  ; 
work  in  Geneva,  provides  a  trained 
ministry,  182  ;  plans  for  education, 
1 33 ;  influence  on  the  French 
Protestant  Ohurch,  153  and 
158  ;  fond  of  children,  IM  ;  as  a 
writer  of  French  prose,  \bh  and  s. ; 
a  democrat,  155/  ;  value  of  his 


theology  for  the  Reformation,  15ii ; 
influence  on  the  organisation  of  the 
French  Church,  \M  ;  discourages 
rebellion  in  France,  175.  writes 
against  ioonoclasm,  183,  191  ; 
Renan  and  Michelet  on,  1^  ;  in- 
fluence on  the  Scottish  Chumh, 
805  ;  at  the  Regentburg  Confertnoe, 
528/  ;  8^  12,  16.  27.  188.  147/. 
goQu.  557,  677. 

Cambridge,  17^  276,  320. 

Campegpo,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Feltre, 
a  Cai-dinal,  in  England,  823 jf.  ; 
propose<l  that  the  Princess  Mary 
should  marry  her  half-brother,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  322 ;  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  570. 

Canisius,  Peter,  a  Jesuit,  667 Jf.,  691, 
595.  605/ 

Canon  Law  in  the  Elizabethan  Church, 
417/ 

Canus,  Alexandre,  Reformed  preacher 

in  Geneva,  79. 
Can^,  Madame  de,  1^ 
Capistrano,  John  of,  a  reviyal  preacher 

in  the  Ahnizri,  502. 
Capito,  WoUgang,  38±  iSi     «•>  458, 

Capucins,  a  reformation  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, 507 /. 
CarafTa,  Giovanni  Pietro,  Cardinal 

and  later  Pope  Paul  iv.,  member 
of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  LQIi  ; 
the  Theaiines,  509/  ;  character 
and  training,  515  ;  an  Inquisitor, 
6Q1 ;  his  conduct  as  Pope,  585/  ; 
510  .  515. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  the  Thir^ 
Years'  War,  2. 

Caroli,  Pierre,  accuses  Calvin  of 
heresy,  116- 

Carvajal,  Juan  de.  Cardinal,  497. 

Casael,  Confession  </  3, 1  ik 

Castellio,  Sebastian,  131L 

Catechism,  The  Racovian,  473^  IZI. 

Catechism  of  the  Brethren,  The,  43.3. 

Catechisms  of  the  Reformed  Chnrvh, 
the  Heidelberg,  8»  4n.,  806; 
Calvin's,  113,  30fi  ;  Craig's,  ZM. 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  321  J'..  824. 
330.  342,  3M. 

Catherine  de*  Medici,  wife  of  Henry 
II.  of  France,  begins  to  reign,  118  ; 
her  children,  129  n.  ;  and  ladies' 
side  •  saddle,  180  n.  ;  at  Poiss^, 
186  /.  ;  leader  of  the  Romanist 
[tarty  in  France,  192  ;  matrimonial 
policy,  IM ;  dies,  21i  :  178.  177. 
'     180.  195.  211.  313, 
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Ou  eommunM  and  «h  privilSgiia, 
1S2, 

Cauvin,  Gerard,  father  of  Calvin, 

92/  ;  fi^ 
Cecil7  Sir  William,  afterwards  Lord 

Biirghley,  19,  292,  296i  297/.. 

811/..  386 /. .  m 
Ceremoiiies  of  Bern,  T%e,  118/ 
Gervini,  Marcello,  Cardinal  de  Santa 

Croce,  Legate  at  the  Council  of 

Trent,  666,  568  / 
Ohablais,  District  of,  112. 
Chambery, 

Ohcmbn  ArdeiUe,  The,  162,  169.  290. 
Chandien,  Antoine  de,  minister  at 

Paris,  13L 
Chapuis,  Jean,  Romanist  in  Geneva, 

bL 

Ohapnys,  Eustace,  Ambassador  of 
Charles  v.  in  England,  880,  8fi&> 

Charles  v.,  Einwror  of  Germany, 
disapproved  of  the  Bern  Disyuia' 
Hon,  il ;  how  he  inheritea  the 
Netherlands,  225 ;  consolidates  the 
Netherlands,  226 /,  ;  establishes 
the  Inquisition  there,  22fi ;  in- 
creasing severity  towards  Protest- 
ants, 231  ;  Lutherans  among  his 
family,  238  ;  abdicates  at  Brussels, 
240  ;  and  Philip  ii.,  240/.  ;  per- 
suaded that  Protestants  and 
Romanists  may  be  re-united,  518, 
628.  667  ;  226.  827,  858,  868/.. 
871.  877.  49«/..  6aL 

Charles  IX.,  King  of  France,  178, 
186.  196,  198.  208/. 

"Charles  x.,"  the  League  King  of 
France.    See  Bourbon. 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Borgnndy, 
22/..  26,  225. 

ChaUattbriand,  Edid  of,  161/..  169. 

CkateUt,  The  Grand  and  Ihe  Pdit, 

prisons  in  Paris,  IM. 
Christian  Civic  League  (Protestant), 
48.51. 

Chrislian  PhUotophy,  Diseourge  on, 

Christian  Union,  The  (Romanist),  i& 
Christiance  Religionia InstUvHo.  See 

Jnsliiulio. 
Churth,  Calvin's  Doctrine  of  the,  7. 

110,  m 

Church,  Doctrine  qf  the,  among  the 

Anabaptists,  415. 
Church,  Doctrine  of  the,  among  the 

Socinians,  480/ 
Church,  Doctrine  of  the,  at  the  Re« 

gcnsburg  Conference,  521  /. 


Clastis,  eodeeiaatieal  oonrt  in  Dutch 

Church,  2IL 
Clement,  Jaoques,  assassinates  Henry 

III.,  215/. 
Clement  vii.    See  Popes.  « 
Clergy,  dissolute  lives  at  Geneva, 

90  n.  ;  disliked  in  England,  310. 

826. 

Codure,  Jean,  The  Jesuit,  537. 

Cof^nac,  a  Hugueuot  stronghold,  194/. 

Colleges  in  Paris,  de  la  Marohe,  93  ; 
He  Ste  Barbe,  98.  523  and  n.  ;  do 
Montaigu,  94  /.,  533 ;  Fortet,  95  ; 
de  Navarre,  92  a. 

Colleges  founded  in  Spain  by 
Ximines,  IfiL 

Colleges,  French,  aeed'beds  of  the 
Reformation,  15lL 

Colet,  Dean,  319.  334. 

Coligny,  Gaspard  de.  Admiral  of 
France,  at  the  Assembly  of  Not- 
ahles,  ill;  at  the  States-General, 
1£2;  at  Poissy,  IM ;  in  La 
Rochelle,  194/  ;  attempted  as* 
sassination  of,  lAl ;  murdered  by 
Guiae,  Ififi  ;  172.  184,  191,  Iflfi. 

Colloquy,  an  ecrlnnastical  court  in 
the    French    Protestant  Church, 

Colloquy  at  Marburg,  50. 
Colloquy  at  Poissy,  20,  186/ 
Colonna,  Vittoria,  505/..  608.  545. 

559.  5S2n. 
Colporteurs,  French  Protestant,  152. 
CommeiUary  on  the  Psalms,  Calvin's, 

97.  m. 

Cominunism  among  the  Anabaptists, 

438.  457.  461/. 

Como,  Lake  of,  5(L 

Com}iany  qf  Jesus,  The,  the  begin- 
nings of  the,  546,  548/,  ;  its 
constitution,  550/.,  551  and  a.  ; 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  General, 
652/  ;  limitations  to  his  power, 
553  ;  rapid  spread  of  the  Order, 
663  ;  and  the  Council  of  Trent, 
695 ;  and  the  Counter- Reformation, 
606  ;  and  education,  602. 

Compromist,  The  (Netherlands),  249. 

Complulnisian  Polyglot,  The,  i92. 

Concif^rgcrie,  Huguenot  Prieon  in 
Paris,  Ifii. 

Concordat,  The  Spanish,  of  1482. 
491. 

Conference  at  Westminster,  20,  400/ 
Con f essi on ,  A \i gshu  r%,  1 ,  341,  415.  576, 
Conffssionsof  tlie  Reformed  Churchf  s, 
3.  4  n.,  6  n.  ;  Consensus  Tigurinus, 
60 ;  Confession  of  Geneva,  114 ; 
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Con/cMion  qf  Waldenau  of  the 
Duranee,  142 :  the  Bclyic  Confes- 
sion,  212/'  ;  the  Scots'  0««iife8''ion, 
800.  .'i02  f.  ;  the  Confession  of  tM 
French  Church,  167  f.  ;  Uelcctic 
Confession  (Second),  413. 
CongregaUon,  The  (in  the  Scottisli 
Berorniation  Church),  289^  290, 
299/. 

Congregation,  The  (in  Western  Sirit- 

rerland),  1Q5  n. 
Congregation  of  I  he  Holy  Office,  The 

(Inqaiaition),  tiOL 
Congrfgation  of  the  Index,  The,  604/. 
Cov^iuin  .  .  .  de  emendenda  ecciesia, 

610, 

Consilium  .  .  .  super  reformatione 
sanetcc  Romawr.  EcelesicRy  Sll. 

Connistorial  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion, 4j  L 

Consistory,  of  Bern,  117i  122 ;  of 
Geneva,  128/  ;  in  the  French 
Church,  165/ ;  in  the  Dutch 
Church,  270#. 

Constance,  Bi^bop  of,  30/.,  38.  34. 
4L  42  ;  bishopric  of,  2a ;  City  of, 
47/.  ;  Lake  of,  4fl. 

ConsxtUa,  the  confidential  advisers  of 
the  Eiegent  of  the  Netherlands, 
243/ 

Contanni,  Gaspare,  Senator  of  Venice 
and  Cardinal,  Member  of  the 
Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  ; 
character  and  training,  Mii  ;  and 
Calvin,  51i  ;  sent  as  Legate  to 
Germany,  516 ff.  ;  at  the  R«gens- 
burg  Conference,  519ff.  ;  returns 
to  Italy,  521. 

Continental  Divines  in  England,  3iiB 
and  n. 

Convocation  (England),  827^  829/., 

855.  363/.,  390.  411.  41t),  HHT"^ 
CopTNicholas,  12,  95,  98,  Uh^ 
Cope,  403/.       4Qfi  and  407. 
Coraut,  Elie,  the  blind  preacher  of 

Geneva,  lAn^  119  and  «.,  120. 
Cordier,  Mathurin,  teacher  of  Calvin, 

33  and      94,  1^ 
Cortese,  Grcgorio,    Abbot  of  San 

Giorgio  Maggiore,  505,  509. 
Council  Oeneral  qf  the  Union  of 

Caiholies  (France),  215. 
Council  of  Sens  (France),  144. 
Council  of  Tumults^  or  the  Bloody 

Tribunal  (Netherlands),  265. 
Coutras,  Battle  oi,  2iljL 
Covenants  in  Scottish  Church  History, 

283  f. .  221L 
Cox,  Dr.,  Uishop  of  Ely,  390,  4fi2a. 


Cranmer,  Tliomas.  Archbishop  o/ 
Canterbury,  trial  and  iiiartyniom, 
378 /.  ;  recantations  of,  2M;  8, 
818.  329/..  338.  349.  371.  379. 

Craw  (Crawai"),  Paul,  in  Scotland,  277. 

Crescentio,  Marcello,  Cardinal,  sole 
Legate  at  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  581. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex, 
332.  343.  347.  U&. 

Curia,  The,  30,  495,  498,  503,  511^ 
517.  iSfi. 

Curialism,  at  the  Council  ofTrent,571, 
58.').  591  ;  its  triumph  thern,  b9A, 

Cybo,  Caterina,  Princess  of  Camerino, 
506.  fifla. 

Dalblac,  Charles,  French  Frot^tant 
minister,  ISL 

Dama-ms,  Pope,  18fL 

Daues,  Pierre,  "royal  lecturer"  in 

Paris,  9fi. 
Daniel,   Francis,  correspondent  of 

Calvin,  lil  il. 
Danube,  River,  26. 
Datheniis,  Peter,  metrical  version  of 

the  Psalms  in  Dutch,  2Ii2, 
Dauphin^,  32  74- 
Daventer,  fullof  Anabaptists,  237/. 
Davidis,  Francis,  An^  -  Triuitanan, 

429. 

Declaration  of  Bremen,  The,  3» 
Declaration  of  the  Principal  Articles 

of  Religion  (England),  4_LL 
Decretals,  The,  Zfi. 

Deerelum  pro  Armenis,  used  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  5a3. 

Defensor  Paeis,  The,  of  Marsiglio  of 
Padua,  434. 

Delft,  Town  of,  2M. 

Democracy  and  autocracy  (Knox  and 
Mary),  313. 

Denck,  Hans,  Humanist  and  Ana- 
baptists, 424,  435/..  442. 

Denaermonde,  2IiIk 

Denti^re,  Marie,  wife  of  Froment, 
74  ». 

Device,  The  (England),  SfifL 

Diane  de  Poitiers.  151,  ITS,  2M. 

Dieppe,  John  Knox  at,  2M. 

Diet,  The  Swiss,  at  Luzern,  32 ;  at 
Baden,  47. 

Dilemburg,  The  Synod  of,  4  &, 

Discipline  de  fesKommunication,  IM. 

Discipline,  ecclesiastical,  lOSJT.,  306; 
opposition  to,  in  Geneva,  116  ;  how 
exercised  in  Geneva,  12fi  ;  to  be 
exercised  through  secular  authority, 
8/.,  111/..  482. 
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Diseiplins  iceUnastique  da  6gii9es 
rrfomUe$  de  France,  168.  3fi5- 

DiaeiplinA,  FirM.  Book  of  (Scotland), 
301.  304/. 

Disputation,  Public,  at  Zurich,  34^  ; 
at  Basel,  39  ;  at  Bern,  40^  6S  ;  at 
Geneva,  85  Jf.,  88  ;  at  Lausanne, 
103  ;  at  Znrich  on  Baptisra,  445jf. ; 
at  Munster,  4M  ;  on  Baptisra,  ifiZ ; 
the  Lcip/.ig,  1^ 

Ditara,  wife  of  Jan  Matthys,  46L 

Divorce,  The  (Henry  viii.),  324, 
330/..  aiiL 

Dizennter,  office  in  Geneva,  Hi 
Dogmaiie  Tradition  and  the  Inner 

Light,  428. 
Dome,  John,  bookseller  in  Oxford 

(1520),  321L 
Dufour,  Louis,  citizen  of  Geneva  sent 

to  persuade  Calvin  to  return,  12^ 
Dundee,  IL  279, 

Dykes  in  the  Netherlands,  245i  2fiS. 

Easter  Day  (Jonununion  in  England, 
898/. 

Ecclesiastical  organisation,  in  Geneva, 
128.  m  ;  in  France,  164/  ;  in 
the  Netherlands,  270y.  ;  in  Scot- 
land, 307/".  ;  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, 435^ 

Eck,  Johann,  the  antagonist  of 
Luther.    See  Meyer. 

Economic  changes  in  England,  845/. ; 
359.  a&L 

Edicts,  French,  concerning  the  Re- 
formation, of  Fontaincbleau,  HI ; 
of  Chateaubriand,  161/.,  169.  2M  ; 
of  CotnpUgne,  163;  o(  JianutratUin, 
177  :  ofAmboi^,  192/.;  of  Saint- 
Germains,  IM;  of  Beaulieu,  204  ; 
of  Bergerac,  2M  ;  of  yevumrt,  208  ; 
of  Nantea,  19.  221/ 

Edinburgh,  223. 

Edinburgh,  University  of,  3Q7. 

Edward  vi.  of  England,  20,  367/'.  ; 

370.  m 

6glise  plants  and  iglix  dressit,  IfiS. 
Egniont,  Lamoral,  Count  of,  243. 

247/..  254/.,  258. 
Egmout,  Ni(M}las  van,  an  Inquisitor, 

•22SL 

Kidgenots  of  Geneva,  62. . 

Einsiedeln,  28,  30. 

Elders   in    the   Scottish  Chnrch, 

appointed  by  the  Congregation, 

220. 

Eleanore  de  Roye,  wife  of  Louis  of 
Cond^,  172^  la*. 


Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  threat- 
ened excommunication.  In.,  414/.; 
scires  Spanish  treasure  ship,  2fili  * 
and  Knox's  Blast,  292,  2afi  ;  dis. 
likes  Calvin's  theolof^,  2fifi ;  care- 
fully watched  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  iiiiS ;  her  death  recom- 
mended bv  Charles  v.,  211 ;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown,  385  :  declares 
herself  a  Protc^itant,  386 /.  ;  looked 
on  as  a  bastard  and  a  heretic  by 
the  Romanist  powers,  381 ;  threat- 
ened with  the  fate  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  388i  iM ;  first  Proclunia- 
tion,  388  ;  exhibits  her  Protentjfiit- 
ism  to  her  people,  M2  ;  diffioulties 
of  her  government  in  the  alteration 
of  Religion,  3fi0 ;  her  first  Pari  la- 
ment, 3^  ;  shelters  herself  under 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  897. 
405  n.,  ili  ;  communicates  in  both 
••kinds,"  3M  andn.  ;  406,  408. 
413,  415,  418,  420. 

Emden,  meeting  of  the  Netherlands 
Protestants  at,  22L 

Emden  Catechism,  4  a. 

Episcopal  government  in  Switzer- 
land, 23. 

Episcojnis  Unirrrsalit,  S32. 

Epiatoloc  obKurorxtm  rirorum,  312. 

Erasmians,  the  Spaniali,  4fi2. 

Erasmus,  and  the  Kerormed  Chui-ches, 
9/..  152  ;  on  Indulgences,  1&  ;  25. 
27/.,  30,  96,  152,  226,  230,  316, 
320.  334.  337.  353,  478,  492,  il5» 

Erasmus  circle  at  Basel,  4M. 

Erastians,  123,  12ft. 

Esradron  volant  de  la  Reine,  203, 
309. 

Esch,  Johann,  martyr  in  the  Nether- 

lamls,  224,  230. 
Kste,  Cardinal  Hippolito  de,  IMt 
Esttenne,  Robert,  Parisian  printer, 

93,  US. 

Excommunication.    See  Disciplitie. 

Excommunicaticn  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, 113. 

ErercUia  Spiritualia.  See  Spiritual 
Errreiaea. 

Exhorters  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
305. 

Kaber,  Johann,  Archbishopof  Vienna. 

See  Heigerlein,  Johann. 
Faber,  Peter,  the  Jesuit,  637,  Mfi^ 

548.  567. 

Face  of  a  Church,  the  "Congrega- 
tion "  assumes  the,  230. 
Fagius  (Bikhlcin),  Paul,  a&&. 
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FueU  Willuun,  at  Bwel,  afi ;  early 
life,  89  a.  ;  called   a  Lutheran 

preacher,  18  Tk  ;  at  Aigle,  67/., 
62  ;  the  apostle  of  French-speak- 
isg  Switzerland,  02 ;  baptited  his 
converts  from  Romanism,  6Szl  ; 
organises  a  band  of  evangelists, 
71  and  ;  at  Vallingen,  22  :  sent 
by  Bern  to  Geneva,  SQ  ;  in  Geneva 
during  the  sipge,  &A  ;  attempt  to 
poison,  M  and  ;  preaches  in  the 
cathe«lral  at  Geneva,  83. ;  induces 
the  Council  of  Geneva  to  abolish 
the  Mass,  &&  ;  struggle  against  the 
evil  morals  of  the  town,  60 ;  char- 
acter and  marriage,  fll  ;  joined  by 
Calvin,  102 ;  at  the  Lausanne 
DispukUion,  IfiS  ;  his  "congrega- 
tion," 10^  flu;  banished  from 
Geneva,  24  and  n.,  llitJjil;  12, 
45»».,  97^  109^  nSff.,  112. 
Feckenham,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
4iM)n. 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  the  ex- 
communication of  Elizabeth,  In. ; 
on  the  Protectants  in  Vienna,  2  ; 
and  the  Anabaptists,  447,  449. 

Feria,  Connt  de,  Ambassador  of  Philip 
of  Spain,  888i 

Ferrar,  Robert,  Bishop  of  St.  Darid's, 
878. 

Ferrara,  Ren^,  Duchess  of,  101,  505. 

Ferriere,  Sieur  de  la,  IM. 

Ficino,  Marsiglio,  and  Marguerite  of 

Navarre,  137. 
Flag  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  2L 
Flying  Sqvadron.    See  Escadron. 
FonUinebleau,  Edict  of,  142  ;  184/ 
Foxe,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 

340/. 

Foxe,  John,  the  Martyrologist,  332- 

Francis  L  of  France,  alternately  pro- 
tects and  persecutes  the  Reformers, 
148/.,  145,  147 Jf.  ;  Calvin's  letter 
to,  147  ;  founds  the  "Royal 
Lectureships  "  at  Paris,  584/. 

Francis  of  Assisi,  506  Jf  527. 

Franciscans  and   the  Reformation, 

aofi. 

Franciscans,  reformatiou  among  the, 
508/. 

Frankfurt  congregation  of  English 
exiles,  2a2  ;  20. 

Frankfurt  Can/erence,  124, 

Frankfitrt  Fair,  li 

Frederick,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
becomes  a  Calvinist,  3^  4  2L 

Fregoeo,  Fred.,  Archbishop  of  Sal- 
erno, 505. 


Freibuii^,  Swiss  Canton,  strongly 
Romanist,  48^  66,  2£n^  TO^  fli  ; 

2L 

Frenchman,  this  (itte  Oallua),  102 

and  Utfi. 
Friesland,  East,  an  Anabaptist  place 

of  refuge,  238. 
Forest  Cantons,  and  the  Reformation, 

41,  50 ;  at  war  with  Zurich,  4A ; 

22. 

Froben,  printer  at  Basel,  22. 

Froment,  Antoine,  at  Vallingen,  21 ; 
in  Geneva,  74/.  ;  his  wife  a 
preacher,  14  a. ;  contest  with  Fur- 
oiti,  78/.  ;  during  the  siege  of 
Geneva,  84^ 

Furbiti,  Guy,  Romanist  preacher  in 
Geneva,  78jf. 

Gallars,  Nicholas  des,  minister  of 
French  Protestants  in  I/>ndon, 
Ififi. 

Gallen,  St.,  22,  47,  48,  60,  122,  487, 

440. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Win. 

Chester,  849,  862,  869i  871,  825. 
Geelen,  Jan    van,  an  Anabaptist 

leader,  28^. 
Oemblonrs,  2M. 

Geneva,  city  of,  history  and  con- 
stitution, 61 7f.  ;  {larties  in,  62  ; 
Bern  and  Freihnrg,  fiS  ;  "the  gate 
of  western  Switzerland,"  63^  89  ; 
town  councils  in,  6fl ;  Luther's 
writings  in.  Mo.  ;  turbulent 
priests  in,  22  and  a.  ;  the  atlair 
of  Furbiti  in,  7R-82  ;  plot  to  seize 
the  town,  82 ;  besieged  by  the 
Bishop  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
83 ;  attempt  to  poison  the  Re- 
formed preachers  m,  84  and  a.  ; 
Public  Dispufation  in,  85jf.  ;  Mass 
abolished  provisionally  in,  £2 , 
completely,  fifl  ;  DispiUaiion  before 
the  Council,  ;  becomes  an  in- 
dependent republic,  fifi ;  motto 
Pott  lent  bras  lux,  M ;  evil  living 
in,  QO  and  n. ;  the  Article  of 
105.#.  ;  adopts  the  ceremonies  of 
Born,  118jf.  ;  banishes  Calvin  and 
Farel,  120  /f.  ;  begs  Calvin  to 
return,  125#.  ;  the  9eel*$i€ulical 
ordinaiuxs  of,  128 ;  ConsiMory  of, 
128  /.  ;  the  ministry  in,  181  /.  ; 
what  Calvin  did  for,  180#.  ;  a 
city  of  refnge,  134  ;  "the  dogs  of 
Geneva,"  1^  ;  sends  missionaries 
to  the  Netherlands,  233,  24fl;  6, 
8.  45.  152. 
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Genera,  BJshop  of,  61  /.,  77.  116/  ; 
Amadeus  viu.  of  S»voy,  62 ; 
Pierre  de  U  Baume,  77,  82/.,  86^ 

Genera,  Vidomne  of,  62,  117. 
Oentili,  Anti-TriniUriaii.  i2fi. 
Qerman  National  Council  feared  bj 

the  Pope,  LUhn. 
German  Protestant  opinion  of  Henry 

VIII.,  341. 
German  VulgaU,  AM. 
Germany  and  the  Counter-Refomia* 

tion,  6C6/. 
Oermany,  name  given  to  an  Inn  at 

Cambridge,  320, 
Oex,  district  of,  117. 
Ghent,  city  of,  265^ 
Qlapion,  oonfeaaor  to  Charles  t.  and 

Luther,  IM. 
Olareanua  (Heinrich  Loriti).  See 

Loriti. 

Qlaros,  a  Swiaa  Canton,  22,  27/. 
Oooh,  John  Punper  of,  22G^  'nSu 
Goderick,  English  lawyer,  and  hia 

Adnce,  aM, 
Gonzaga,  Elenore,  Dacheasof  Urbino, 

Gonzaga,  Ercoli  di.  Cardinal  of 
Mantua,  principal  Legate  at  the 
third  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  688. 

Gonzaga,  Julia,  [iM. 

Grace,  pilgrimage  of,  346. 

Grandson,  iu  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  48^ 
67,  72. 

Granvelle,  Antoine  Perronet  de. 
Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Arras,  243, 
519.  621, 

Graphaeus,  Comeliun,  23iL 

Grassis,  Matteo,  founder  of  the 
Capocins,  607 /. 

GraubUnden,~niel Orisons),  22.  49/. 

Grebel,  Coiirod,  Humanist  aud  Ana- 
baptist, 486i  446/. 

Grey.  Lady  Jane,  371. 

Gribaldo,  Giovanni  Valentino,  an 
Anti-Trinitarian,  I2fi. 

Grindal,  Edmund,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop   of    Canterbury,    iQ2  n., 

Groot,  Gerard,  and  the  Brethren  of 
the  Comvum  Lot,  226,  228. 

Gueat,  Edmund,  letter  to  Cecil, 
and  a. 

0\uux,  Lea.    Sec  Beggar$. 
Guipuzooa,  the  district  in  which 

Loyola  was  born,  52Zl 
Guises,  the  family  of  the,  151^  ITS 

and  n^  180,  209,  283,  295,  2ftL 


Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  176,  178. 

177/..  187.  189,  191/.,  2M. 

Charles,  brother  of  Francis, 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  168,  170. 
178,  177.  187.  812.  588. 

Louis,  brother  of  Francis,  Car> 
dinal  of  Guise,  189,  212, 

Henry,  Duke  of,  son  of  Francia, 
198/.,  208,  212/. 

Charles,  Dake  of  Hayenne,  son 
of  Francia,  213/.,  218. 

Haarlem,  Town  of,  286/.,  2fiLi 
Hagttuau,  Conference  at, 
Haffue,  The,  286. 

HaUer,  Berthold,  Reformer  of  Bern, 
40/.,  64 n,,  68. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  279/. 

Han»eatic  League,  279. 

Hapsburg  (the  place),  21. 

Heath,  Dr.,  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury, 840/. 

Hegius  (Haag)  Alexander,  226. 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  3,  4  ». 

Heigerlein,  Johann  (Faber),  26  and 
30,  84,  ^ 

Helvetic  Confession,  First,  6  n. 

Henry  ii.  of  France,  consistently 
persecutes  the  Protestants,  151- 

Henry  ill.,  204^  21L 

Henry  iv.    See  Bourbon. 

Henry  viii.  of  England,  his  policy 
towards  Scotland,  282  f.  ;  had  de- 
fended curialist  claims,  821  ;  real 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  his 
marriage,  322 /.  ;  security  of  the 
kingdom  demanded  a  male  heir, 
223  ;  expected  the  Pope  to  declare 
his  marriage  invalid,  221 ;  appeals 
to  tlie  Universities,  226  ;  Supreirut 
Head  of  the  Church,  322  ;  usee  the 
annates  to  coerce  the  Curia,  328  ; 
separates  from  Rome,  330 ff.  ;  and 
the  German  Protestants,  340/, 
3A2;  his  theological  learning,  347  , 
his  will,  352  :  and  Zwingli,  10 ; 
816/.,  370,  HI. 

Henry  of  Cond^.    See  Bcnirhon. 

Hesse  Cassel  becomes  Calvinist,  3. 

Hildegard  of  Bingen,  1A2&. 

Hoen,  Cornelius  van  (sacramental 
controversy),  52. 

Hoffmann,  Melohior,  236/.,  438.  442. 
444.  458. 

Homilies,    The  Twelve  (England), 

25iL 

Huogstraten,  249. 

Hooper,  John,  Bishop  ot  Glouceeter, 
818.  868.  369.  864/..  877/. 
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HopiUl,  Michel  de      Chincellor  of 

France,  177,  181^  IM. 
Hopkins,  Thomas,  metrical  version 

of  the  Psalms,  355. 
Hubiiiaier,    Balthasar,  Anabaptist, 

434jf  112. 
Hulst,  Francis  ran  de,  Inquisitor, 

2;iQ. 

Humanism  and  the  Reformed 
Churches,  S  ;  and  the  Italian  Re- 
formers, 504,  507. 

Humanism,  Christian, 

Hub,  John,  81a 

Hussites, 

Hut,  Hans,  Anabaptist,  433. 
Hymn-book  of  the  Brethren,  436. 
449^. 


^conoclasm  in  Switzerland,  72^  &2 ; 
in  France,  145,  183,  m  ;  in  the 
Netherlands,  253^  2^  i  in  Scot- 
land, 2^  ;  in  MUnster,  1^ 

Ignatius  Loyola,  family  and  early 
life,  il25  ;  on  his  sick-bed,  521 ;  at 
Manresa,  ISlff.  ;  his  visions,  527, 
529.  532.  552 ;  and  Luther,  529, 
532,  55fi  ;  his  mysticism,  5^0  ;  at 
school  at  Barcelona,  522 ;  im- 
prisoned for  heresy,  533  ;  in  Paris, 
633 ff.  ;  considered  doctrines  as 
military  commands,  5M;  in  Italy, 
645/".  ;  his  preachers  in  Italy, 
51fi ;  Soeuty  of  Jesus  founded, 
648/.  ;  elected  General,  549/.  ; 
seeks  to  win  back  Germany,  556  ff.  ; 
his  home  mi&sion  work,  559  ;  an 
etiucatcd  clergy,  550. 

lies  de  Saintonge,  Chnrch  at,  Ififi. 
See  Saintonge. 

Illiteracy  of  English  clergy,  353 /. 

Images,  miraculous,  destroyed,  314 
and     ;  352,  4DiL 

Jtidez  0/  Prohibiled  Books,  602jf.  ; 
practice  of  burning  books,  602 /".  ; 
various  list  of,  fiQ3  ;  281/.  ;  effect 
on  learning, 

Indulgence,  in  Geneva,  fil ;  long  ob- 
jected to  in  the  Netherlands,  22B  ; 
16^  28. 

Injunction*  in  England,  of  1636 
(Henry  viii.),  834^  332 ;  of  1638 
(Henry  viii.),  335^  310 ;  of  1647 
(Edward  vi.),  352 ;  of  1654  (Mary), 
3Z4  ;  of  Elizabeth,  407,  411L 

Inner  Light,  The,  423/..  456. 

Inquitition,  three  types  of,  631 ;  the 
Spanish,  533 ;  proposed  in  France, 
163.  If 9  :  in  the  Netheriands,  229^ 


2fifl;  in  Italy.  470.  600/.  ;  489; 
492.  497.  531. 
Instiltuio,  Ckriftiance  Religionis, 
based  on  the  Aftostles'  Creed,  IQQ  ; 
on  iiH'Icsia'ttieal  government,  123 ; 
whai  it  did  for  the  Reformation, 
156/.  ;  99/f..  147.  156.  159.  305. 
511. 

Instruction,  Zwingli's,  35,^ 
Interim,  The  Attgsbvrg,  567. 
Irixh  missionaries  in  Switzerland, 
23. 

Isaltclla  of  Castile  and  the  Spanish 

Relbrniatiou,  13{L 
Isoudun,  IM. 

Italian  fwretic  Friars,  3M  tL. 
Italy,  religious  condition  of,  601/  ? 
the  peasants,  5Q1  ;  in  the  towns, 

5113. 

Ivry,  Battle  of,  218. 

James  v.  of  Scotland,  2&L 

Jarnac,  Battle,  131. 

Jay,  Claude,  Jesuit,  537.  556.  557.  ' 

Jeanne  d'Albret,daughter  of  Margaret 
of  Navarre,  wife  of  Antuine  de 
Bourbon  and  mother  of  Henry  iv. 
of  France,  declares  herself  a  Pro- 
testant, 185 ;  in  La  Rochelle,  194 ; 
consents  to  the  marriage  of  her 
son  with  Margiieritft  de  V'alois,  the 
daughter  of  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
131 ;  172,  189,  135. 

Jeanne  de  Jussie,  chronicler  nun  of 
Geneva,  65 n, ;  74  n.,  Z£  and 
83n^  m. 

Jesuits.    See  Company  of  Jesus. 

Jesuits  in  France,       ;  in  Germany, 

Jewel,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 

891.  402 n.,  104^  407,  113  and  a. 
John  Casimir  in  the  Netherlands, 

2M. 

John    Frederick    of   Saxony  and 

Henry  viii.,  340,  347. 
John  George  of  Anhalt,  3. 
Joinville,  Chateau  of,  130;  Treaty 

of,  202  ;  Prince  of,  213. 
Jon,  Francis  du,  249. 
Joyeuse  entree  of  Brabant,  21fi. 
Jud,  Leo,  liL 
Jurisdictionis  poiestas,  332. 
Jus  episcopale  of  Civil  Rulers,  fi. 
Justification  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

253. 

jMsdfication,  The  Doctrine  of,  at  the 
Regensburg  Conference,  519  ff.. 
677  ;  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  668, 
676#. 
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Kai.Her,  a  Zurich  pastor  burnt  as  a 
heretic  in  Scliwyz,  HL 

Kampen,  237. 

Ktti»i>el,  First  Peace  of,  42 ;  Second 
Peace  of,  bl ;  Battle  of,  U  ;  Charter 
of,  51. 

Kaia-BaplitU,  423i  i34* 

Kea^ler,  Johanu, 

Kibhenbroick,    (ierard,  Anabaptist 

l)urgonia8t«r  ul'  Muiist«r,  i&SL 
Kinds,  taking  the  commnniun  in 

lioth,  a  sign  of  Protestantisni,  20. 

399.  4115  iL 
King  t  Book,  The,  10^  337^  349. 
Kirkcaldj  of  Grange,  Sir  William, 

2fii. 

Kirk-Session,  ecclesiastical  oonrt  in 

the  Scottish  Church.  SllS. 
Klein-Basel.  2iL 

Knipperdolling,  Bernhardt,  Anabap- 
tiitr,  burgomaster  of  MUnster,  iflQ ; 
425,  iiLl  and  n.,  4fifi. 

Knox,  John,  early  history,  2fi5  ; 
galley  •  slave  in  France,  2M ; 
preaches  in  EngUnd,  286/.,  3(30, 
362  ;  in  Switzerland  and  Geniiany, 
2fll  ;  marries  Marjory  Bowes,  2&iJ ; 
in  Scotland,  2SB  ;  in  Edinliur^h, 
299/.  ;  rapidity  of  his  work,  3M  ; 
and  Queen  Mary,  SQfijf.  ;  and  the 
Duke  oi  Somerset, 

Kolb,   Frauds,  preaches  in  Bern, 

Krakan  (Cracow),  a  Socinian  centre, 

Kui|>er.  Willem  de,  a  diiiciple  of  Jan 
Matthys,  Ififl. 

Lainez,  Diego,  Jesuit,  188.  587,  455, 
648,  552,  656.  577/..  6fliL 

Lambfrt,  Franoiff,  64  a. 

Lasco,  John  a,  Polish  refugee  in 
England, 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
871.  378.  382. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  366. 

I^UHsnne,  Bishop  of,  refuses  to  come 
to  the  Bern  Disputation,  41j,  44. 

Lausanne,  Bishopric  of.  28.  67.  TSL 

Lausanne,  part  of  the  Pays-de*Vaud, 
67.  113.  116,  152 ;  reformation  in, 
70^  89,  126. 

League,  The  Perpetual  (Forest  Can- 
tons), 21 ;  of  Brunnen,  21 ;  of  the 
House  cf  Ood  (Rhsetia),  22 ;  The 
Grey  (Orisons),  22;  of  the  Ten 
Jurisdictions,  22 ;  Thf  thru  per- 
petual, of  jVueiia,  22 ;  Christian 
Civic,  ifi  ;  Borrtmean,  fiQ ;  The 


League  against  the  HUguenots, 
how  it  arose,  2Qhff.  ;  becomes  dis- 
loyal, 207,  20!»,  212,  608;  The 
Lerufue  of  Paris,  2Q1  ;  the  Sixteen, 
•iin 

Leclen*,   Jean,    French  Protestant 

martyr.  143. 
Leclen*,  Pierre,  Minister  at  Heau.T, 

16(L 

Lectnn^rs,  Royal.    See  Royal. 

Lefi>vre  d'  Eta  pies,  Jacques  (Faber 
StapulenKts)  and  Humanism,  11  ; 
and  Luther.  lA  74,  21 ;  wishes  to 
restore  the  practices  of  the  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  Iflfi  ; 
inspired  the  "group  of  Meaux," 

111  ;  anticipated  Luther,  141  ; 
translated  the  Bible  into  French, 

112  ;  a  mystic,  112  n. 

Leib,  Kilian,  Salzburg  chronicler, 
and  the  Anabaptists,  llA^ 

Leith,  17,  2Zfi. 

Lenten  Fasting,  31. 

I^lt-y,  Norman,  281. 

Lethington,  William  Maitland  of. 
Sec  Maitland. 

Leyden,  Anal>aptist  attempt  on,  28C; 
siege  of,  2fi3  ;  University  of, 

Leyflen,  Jan  of.    See  Bockelson. 

LilKrtiius  in  Geneva, 

Lindau,  Ifi. 

Limlsny,  Sir  David,  Scottish  satirist, 
2IS. 

Lollards,  in  England,  316/.,  874  ; 

and  Anal>apti9ts,  440 /. 
Lorils  of  the  Comjrfgalion  (Scotland), 

289.  293,  299.  12iL 
Loriti,  Heinrich  of  GIaru8(Glareanus), 

Swiss  Humanist,  18n.,  25  n.,  22.. 
Lorraine,  The  Cardinal  of.  See  Gwse. 
IjOui.<t  of  Cond^.    See  Bourbon. 
Louin  of  Nassau.    See  Nassau. 
Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis 

137.  144. 

Louvain,  University  of,  and  list  of 
Prohibited  Books,  608. 

Loyola,  Ignatius.    See  Ignatius. 

Lupiilus.    See  JFolJlein, 

Luther,  on  clerical  marriage,  3Z  ;  in* 
fluence  on  the  Reformea  Churches, 
18j^.  ;  anticipations  of  his  teach- 
ing, 15,  111  ;  and  Zwingli,  27, 
6Q  ;  theory  of  the  Eucharist,  56» 
412/.  ;  16#.,  24.  58.  124.  141. 
148.  154.  341,  354.  MlLii^  421^ 
452.  473.  493,  507.  529,  570,  578. 

Luther's  writings  known  in  France, 
112  ;  in  England,  220  ;  in  Genera, 
64  n,  ;  in  Scotland,  2Z&. 
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Lutheran  theologians    inritod  to 

France,  146. 
Lulheran,  s  name  applied  to  all  Pro- 
testanta,  ]A  and      65^  19  I60j 

330.  mi 

Lutherans  lost  part  of  Germany  to 

the  Reformed,  2. 
La  teem,  22,  il/i  5  ^ 
Lyons,  CEorch  at,  IM. 

Ma^on,  Jean   le,  first  Protestant 

minister  in  Paris,  Ififi. 

Hacronius,  Martin,  8M. 

Madruzzo,  Bishop  of  Trent  and  Car- 
dinal, L&lf.,  674^ 

Madnuzo,  Ludovico,  Bishop  of  Trent, 
MS. 

Mainz,  Arohiepiscopal  Province  of, 

2^ 

Maitland,  William,  of  Lethingtoo, 
19,  304^  3j^  aii 

Mamelukes  (in  Geneva),  S2» 

Mangin,  £tienne,  of  Meaux,  150. 

Manre»a,  Dominican  Convent  at, 
527  ;  Ignatius  Loyola  at,  52&. 

Mantes,  Assembly  of  French  Pro- 
tesUnts  at,  22L 

Manuel,  Nicholas,  artist  in  Bern, 

Manx,  Felix,  Swiss  Anabaptist  mar- 
tyr, 446/. 

Marais  Saint-Gennain,  Rue  de,  174. 

Marburg  Colloquy,  the,  50. 

Marcnurt,  Antoine,  author  of  the 
Placards,  14fL 

Margaret  of  Parma,  242^  248^  250, 
252.  257. 

Marguerite  d'Angoulenie,  sister  of 
Frauj'is  married  the  King  of 
Navarre,  education  and  character, 
136^/".  ;  her  Christian  I'latonism, 
Uk  ;  relations  with  Bri9onnet,  IM. ; 
with  Luther  and  Calvin,  IM : 
the  Ifeplanieron,  lAQ  ;  accused  of 
heresy,  H5;1U74».,97 n..  186w.. 
148.  505/.  634/. 

Marguerite  de  Valois,  daughter  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  inariied  to 
Henry  iv.,  IfiL 

Marignano,  Battle  of,  28. 

Muriiix,  John  de,  25i. 

Marot,  Clement,  his  French  Psalms 
in  Geneva,  106n.,  IA&;  in  Paris, 
122 ;  93,  146. 

Marriage,  regulations  for,  in  Geneva, 
105 /■  ;  of  the  clergy,  aS4  ;  "cleri- 
cal," M;  33,  42. 

Marsiglio  Ficiiio,  1 37. 

Marniglio  of  Padua,  43-1. 

Martha  Houses  (Jesuit  i,  ^iilL 


Martyr  Vermfdi,  Peter,  358. 

Martyrs,  in  England  under  Qnefin 
Mary,  876jf.  ;  in  the  Netherlands, 
224.  230/.  ;  in  Sootlaud,  280/.  ; 
in  France,  148 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  grandmother 
of  Charles  v.,  wife  of  Maximili*n, 
22!L 

Mary  of  Guise  or  Lorraine,  sister  of 
Francis  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Queeu 
of  James  v.  of  Scotland,  20,  290. 
293/.,  3M. 

Mary  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  233,  240,  £18, 

Mary,  Queen  of  Kngland,  reaction 
under,  368 ff.  ;  marries  Philip, 
prince  of  Spain  ;  Papal  supremacy 
restore<l,  JiiS  ;  Romanist  legisla- 
tion, 378/.  ;  scruples  about  jhjs- 
scssion  ot  eoclesiastical  lands,  ; 
death,  383/.  ;  292,  346.  880.. 

Mary,  Que«n  of  Si^otland,  educated 
in  France,  283 ;  "the  little  Queen," 
282  ;  refuses  to  ratiTy  tlie  acta  of 
the  reforming  Estates,  309";  in 
Scotland,  3(M>  ff.  ;  her  coming 
dreaded,  3QS  ;  281,  292.  am 

Massacres,  at  Vassy,  lAO  ;  at  Sens, 
IfiQ  ;  at  Tonlonse,  ISQ  ;  at  Rouen, 
ISO  ;  at  Paris,  ISO ;  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, 198/.,  261.  608 ;  at 
Zutphen,  2111 ;  at  Haarlem,  2^ 

Matthew,  Thomas,  of  Matthew'* 
Bible,  m 

Maubert,  Place,  where  the  Protest- 
ants were  burnt,  148. 

Maycnne,  Duke  of.    See  Quiae. 

Meaux,  The  group  of,  11/.,  67,  97, 
109.  137#..  116. 

Meaux,  the  Fourteen  afj  148.  IfiD. 

Meaux,  Protestant  Church  in,  165/. 

Mechlin  burnt  by  the  Spaniards, 
2M. 

Medici,  Giovanni  Oiaoomo  de',  a 

condottiere,  iSL 
Meersberg,  47. 

Melanchthon.  4n.,  148i  154^  340, 

507.  519jf..  55L 
Melchirrriles,  The,  4M  ;  in  MUnster, 

158  ;  on  aeparutwn,  465. 
Mendoza,    Pedro,    Archbishop  oi 

Toledo  and  Cardinal,  190. 
Merindol,  ArrUde,  119. 
Merlin,  Jean  Raymond,  184. 
Meyer,  Johann,  of  £ck,  2fl. 
Meyer,  Sebastian,  Reformer  of  Bero, 

KL 

Hiohelet,  Jules,  on  Calvin,  lfi5L 
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Milhand,  a  Huguenot  stronghold,  SQL 

Milton,  John,  UL 

Ministry  in  the  Reformed  Churches, 
131. 

Mirabel,  a  Hngnenot  stronghold, 

Miroir  de  VAme pAA^reMe,  S2i>.,  fifi. 
Molard,  The,  in  Oenev^a,  77. 
Monketeries,  The  disaolution  of  the, 

34;}. 

Moncontour,  Battle  of,  liUL 
Monnikendam, 

Montauban,  Huguenot  stronghold, 

195.  201/.,  22^ 
Honte  Cassino, 

Monte,  Gian  Maria  Oiocchi,  Cardinal 
del,  later  Pope  Julius  in.,  566, 
ML 

Montroor,  The  family  of,  with  whom 

Calrin  was  cdncsted,  92^ 
Montmorency,  The  Constable  de,  151, 

170.  173,  178,  189,  191,  1^ 
Montpellier,  Huguenot  stronghold, 
223. 

Mon^wnsier,  Duchess  of,  a  Leaguer, 

210.  21fi. 
Montrose,  2ZJL 

Morals,  municipal  legislation  con- 
cerning, 108.  123  129 ;  standard 
of,  low  in  Western  Switzerland, 

iia. 

Morat,  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  48^ 

Moray,  James  Stewart,  £arl  of,  291, 

aiQ. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  817,  819,  321^ 
825.  337/. 

Morel,  minister  In  Paris,  IM. 

Morgarttn,  the  battle  of,  21^  2fi. 

Mornay  du  Plessis,  Madame,  way 
shie  dressed  her  hair,  168  n. 

Morone,  Giovanni  de  Cardinal,  512. 
516.  524.  586,  691,  525. 

Mortal  tin,  Jesuits  wary  of  charging 
their  penitents  with,  555. 

Mu^te,  Gu^rin,  a  leading  evangelical 
in  Geneva,  76. 

Mtthlhausen,  48,  60,  122. 

Miiller,  Hans  of  Medikon,  Anabap- 
tist, ilL 

Mnndt,  Dr.  Christopher,  Cecil's  agent 

in  Germany,  2fij3  and  il 
Municipal  life  in  the  Netlierlands, 

Munster,  Bishop  of,  458,  4M. 

Munster,  city  of,  enrolled  in  the 
Schmalkald  League,  ;  besieged 
during  the  whole  wriod  of  Ana- 
bajitiiit  rule,  4A2  ;  fall  of.  4M 

40«* 


AfUruter,  kingdom  of  God  in,  49ll 

438.  451  ff. 
Myaticum,  SjmniMK,  490,  530#..  547« 

671. 

Nsnchianti,  Bishop  of  Chioggia,  on 

Tradition  and  Scripture,  ilL, 
Nancy,  2QL 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  19^  221/. 

yasaau  Confession,  4  a. 

Nassau.  Williamoi,  Prince  of  Orange, 
at  the  abdi(^ation  of  Charles  v.. 
24D ;  member  of  th^  Council  or 
SUte  for  the  Netherlands,  243  ; 
prrit-  fit^  against  the  treatment  of 
the  NetherUndw,  212  ;  not  deceived 
by  Phili|>'s  duplicity,  2&3  ;  his 
Juftificdtion,  25B  ;  chosen  Stadt- 
holder,  2fil) ;  Governor  of  the 
Seventeen  Provinces,  2fifi  ;  reward 
offered  for  his  assassination,  2fil ; 
his  Apology;  2^;  assassinated, 
2M  ;  how  he  acquired  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Orange  *  Chalons,  2fi8 
and  a. ;  his  wives,  2fi9  a. ;  hia 
character,  268/. 

Louis  of.  249,  252,  260,  2fi3. 

Nataoutcen,  Wilhelmus  von,  2ftL 

National  characteristics  reappear  in 
the  various  Reformed  Cnurches, 

Nemours,  Duchess  of,  215. 

Nerac,  capital  of  French  Nararre, 

139.  1R.5. 
Neuch&tel,  43,  78,  89,  125,  146. 
Neuville.  SS. 

New  Ltaming,  The,  26^  ISTj  141. 

859.  492.  bUL 
Nii  ene  Creed,  L3Q ;  at  the  Council 

of  Trent,  im. 
Nimes,  166,  201,  202. 
Nisbet,  Murdoch,  translated  the  New 

Testament  into  Scots.  'HI  u. 
Northnmlierland,    John  Dudley, 

Dtike  of,  359. 
Notables,  Aaaemhly  of  (Ynnce),  177. 
Notables,   Assembly  of  (England), 

Novara,  Rattle  of,  28. 
Noyon,  Birthplace  of  Calvin,  92. 
Nuns,  in  Gcueva,  &Q;  none  among 
the  Jesuits,  56-1. 

Ochino,  Bernardino,  5*58. 
Oebli,  Hans,  Landamann  of  Gltru^, 
4fi. 

Oecolampadlus,  Johannes  (H*  usg<  n), 
at  Ba^el,  8fi ;  on  excomnmuica* 
tion,  LL2  ;  149,  22(1 
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Olden  barn eTeldti  JobB  of,  2Afi. 

Olerian,  Caspar,  4ik 

Olrr^tan,  Pierre  Robert,  tranilator  of 

the  Bihle  into  French,  fi^ 
Ollon,  part  of  the  Payg  de  Vaud,  5Zi 
Orange,  Prince  of.    See  yastau. 
Oraugf,    Principality    of  Orange- 

Chalont,  268  n. 
OrcUory,  Chambers  of  (Netherlands), 

22fi. 

OnUrry  Diviru  Love,  The,  505. 
509/. 

Orba,  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
fi2. 

Ordinie  PoUstas,  332. 

i)rdonnance$  tScflesiasiiquee  de  V^ite 

de  Oenive,  107,  128/.,  ISL 
Orleans,  Calvin  at,      ;  ohnroh  at, 

IM;  148,  IfiL 
Ormonts,  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaad, 

ST. 

Oxford,  17.  276.  m. 

PaeifiaUum  of  Ghent,  265/.,  2SL 
Palatinate,  becomes  Calvinist,  3. 
Pampeluna,  Ignatius  Loyola,  at  the 

siege  of,  52iL 
Pane,    Roletus    de,  Romanist  in 

Geneva,  Mi 
Pantlieist  Mysticism,  422,  424.  * 
Para  (th  rases,  Erasmus',  in  tlie  Church 

of  England,  3^ 
Paris,  Luther's  writings  in,  IB  and 

M.  ;  affair  of  the  Placards,  11^  ; 

prison-s  in,  Ifii  ;  League  of,  2Qlj0^. 
Paris'  htutlents  songs,  535/. 
Parker,  Dr.  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 

Ctmterljury,  404i  409^  417. 
ParkhuHit,  John,  Bishop  of  Korwith, 

402»,, 

ParlemetU,  of  Paris  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, 142/.,  144.  146.  160.  162/., 
169,  170,  171.  174.  185.  213,  220. 
585.  5r.6. 

ParUment,  of  Aix,  147, 14fl  ;  of  Bor- 
deaux, 14L  217  ;  of  Dijon,  116  ;  of 
Rouen,  III  ;  of  Toulouse,  147,  IIL 

ParUmenli,  French,  163n.,  217. 

ParliaiMnt  for  the  enormities  qf  the 
Clergy,  826,  22L 

Panna,  Alexander  Famese,  Duke  of, 
218.  220.  249.  2M. 

Parma.  Margaret  of.    See  MargartL 

PiUrick's  Places,  280  a. 

Patrimony  of  the  Kirk,  Mfl. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  In.,  14ft.  See 
Varaffa. 

Paul,  Martin,  of  the  Gribunden,  5(L 
Paycme,  64^  flfi. 


Pays  de  Vaud,  66,  84^  89^  108,  10». 

116/ 

Peexe  of  Monsieur,  204. 

Peasantry,  Italian,  religious  oon'li- 
tion,  501 ;  devotion  to  Francis  of 
Asaisi  and  his  imitators,  502. 

Peasants'  War,  The,  54. 

Penance,  Doctrim  ^,  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  554. 

Penney,  117. 

Penz,  Jorg,  pupil  of  Albrecht  Diirer, 

Atiabaptist,  436. 
Picards,  11,  S2. 

Picardy,  character  of  the  people,  22. 

Pictures  in  Churches  (Zurich),  35,  42. 
Philip  of  Hesse  and  tlie  Anabaptists, 

447,  455,  458  ;  6fi» 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  compared  with 

Charles  v.-^  240/ ;  policy  of  extir- 

Eation  of  Protestants,  2il  ;  minute 
nowledge  of  Ketlierlauds'  atfairs, 
243  24L 
Pius  v.,  196i  595. 

Placards  (manifestoes)  in  Geneva, 
64 /» ;  in  Paris,  about  the  Mass, 

145. 

Placards  (Government  proclamations 
.  sfaiust  the  Protestants)  in  the 

Netherlands,  242,  246,  247,  266. 

2i5. 

Ptatonism,  Christian,  L3Z. 

Poissy,  Colloquy  of,  20,  1867f.,  313 ; 
Conference  at,  IM  ;  Edict  of,  Ififi. 

Poitiers,  Church  at,  166/. 

Pole,  Reginald,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Cardinal,  member  of  the 
Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  505 ; 
Legate  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
666  ;  372,  877,  381/..  610,  524, 
58711. 

Politipus,  Les,  203. 

Polonoram,  £ibliotheca  FrcUrum,  472. 

Polygamy,  in  Mtlnster,  463 jf. 

Post  tenebrM  Itix,  89. 

Pone,  the  Primacy  of  the,  83i  ^  ; 
Swiss  Bodyguard  of  the,  2A; 
power  limitM  by  the  Peace  of 
AuKsburg,  1  and  405,  414; 
and  Bishops  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  592/.    See  Curialism, 

Popes  mentioned : 

Innocent  ni.  (1198-1216),  59L 
Julius  II.  (1503-1521),  322,  SlL . 
Leo  X.  (1513-1523),  180,  31 P/. 
Adrian  n.  (1622-1628),  494. 
496/. 

Clement  vii.  (1628-1684),  64, 
824  ;  advises  Henry  viii.  to 
bigamy,  326,  ftlfl. 
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Pope*  mentioned  • 

P»ul  III.  (1534-1549),  Reforms 
under,  610,  612i  846,  857^ 
470.  600,  610,  648,  550,  5SJ  ; 
and  the  Council  of  Trent,  ifii 
and  581. 
Julius  HI.  (1660-1665),  Council 
of  Trent  under,  666  and  n. ,  58 1 . 
Manillas  ii.  (1666).  686. 
Paul  IV.  (1666-1669),  Council 
of  Trent  under,  6filt  and  h,, 
691  5fl4.  •  216. 
Piufl  IV.  (1659-1666),  hu  policy 

of  reformation,  595. 
Pius  V.  (1666-1672).  ISfi. 
Sixtus  V.  (1580-1690),  208. 
Pretmunire,  Statutes  of,  32^ 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourgts,  183. 
Praiter-Book  of  King  Edward  VI., 

the  Firm,  856/..  361.  403  a. 
Prayer- Book  of  King  Edward  VI., 
The  Secmtd,  287, 2fi0  and  361/., 
895/.,  898.  401.  403  and  n.,  ioL 
Prayer- Book  of  Elizahfih,  396./.. 

401.  404.  119. 
Praying  Circles  or  Bfodinga  among 

the  Brtthrm,  433. 
Pre-aux-cieres,   The,  Psalm-singing 

at,  172,  183  ;  m 
Prtsenee  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the 

Sacrament  of  the  Suftper,  4 1 1  Jf. 
Privaa,  a  Hn^enot  stronghold,  2QL 
l*rivilegea  of  Nobles  in  France  in  the 

Sixteenth  Century,  111. 
Procesriont  expiatory,  in  Paris,  Hfi. 
Prnclanuitions    about    religion,  by 

Alary,  HSl ;  by  Elizabeth,  388. 
Pmlms,  CaMn'a  CommeiUary  on  the, 

Psalms,  Singing  of  the,  in  the  ver- 
nacular, ISA  and  183.  251  /.  ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  261  ;  m 
England,  366  ;  Clement  Marof  s, 
122  and  2^ 

Pseaumes  included  religious  canticles, 
101  n. 

Purgatory,  The  Doctrine  httuked, 

sr.  33,  42. 
Puritanism,  the  beginnings  of,  364. 
Pur,  Cardinal  dn.  Prefect  of  the 

Inquisition,  ai8L 

Queen,  The  little,  282/. 
Quignon,  Cardinal,  a  liturgist,  3^ 
(^uintin.  Dr.,  s{>eaker  for  the  clergA' 
at  the  SUtes-Oeneral  ofl560,  l&L 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomss,  Elisabeth's 
Ambassador  in  Scotland,  308,  SIL 


Ratisbon.    See  7legen3f>urg. 

Redder s  in  the  Scottish  Chnrch,  Sfifi. 

Jteadingf,  ifiS. 

Re-baptlrm,  68n.  ;  424,  447. 

RefonnatioD  of  the  Mediaeval  Church 

demanded  by  all,  484. 
Reformed   Churches,  Confraternity 

among  the,  20  ;  Confessions.  Sea 

Coi\ftssions. 
Reformers  in  Italy,  603/. 
Reyensburg,     Tlir    Conference  af, 

b\9ff.  ;  was  the  parting  of  the 

ways,  623. 
Regents  in  the  Netherlands,  Margaret 

of  Austria,  225  ;  Mary,  widowed 

Queen  of   Hungary,   233,  242  ; 

Margaret  of  Parma,  242,  248,  250, 

252,  251 ;  the  Duke  of  Alva,  see 

AUxl;  Alexander  Famese,  Duke 

of  Parma,  see  Parma. 
Relics  destroyed  in  England,  348. 

314  and  ii. 
Religion,  Those  of  the,  ISSL 
Religion,  Thf  alteration  of,  896. 
Reuaisssnce,  The,  6,  8. 
Kenan,  Ernest,  on  Calvin,  169. 
Renard,  Simon,  envoy  of  Chsrics  v. 

in  England,  877. 
Renato,  Camille,  426. 
Renaudie,  Godefroy  de  Barry,  Seig- 

neur  de  la,  175. 
Ren6e,   Duchess  of  Ferrara.  See 

Ferrara. 

Requesens-y-Zuniga,  Don  Louis,  262. 
Request,  The  (Netherlands),  250. 
Rfserratio  eretesiastiea,  2. 
JlealittUion,  The,  defends  polygamy 

in  Miinster,  ifiZ. 
Kheetia,  22. 

Richmond,  Henry  Fitzrov,  Duke  of, 
323. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London, 
318,  359,  360,  364/,  871.  378. 
382. 

Riots  in  Geneva,  81,  flL 

Rocco  di  Musso,  on  the  Lake  of 

Como,  60. 
Rocheblond,  Sieur  de  la,  founder  of 

the  Paris  Lmgtie,  207/. 
Rochelle,  La,  Huguenot  stronghold, 

194/.,  201.  223. 
Rodriguez,  Simon,  Jesuit,  687.  &5fl. 
Rogers,  John,  339.  377.  ^ 
Roll,  Heinrich,  Anabaptist,  456. 
Roman  Civil  Law  ana  eccleaiastical 

rule,  8. 

Romanist  reaction  in  Europe,  887, 
Eoser,  Isabella,  and  Ignatius  Loyuta, 
561  and  5(12. 
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Rothm&nn,    B«rDhard,  Anabaptist 

leader  in  Munster,  452 jf.  ;  hU 
ThMet,  ;  doctrine  of  the  Holj 
Supper,  455/.  ;  accepts  polvgamy 
with  diffrcuUy,  465/.  ;  death,  ifib. 

Rotterdam,  LL 

Jlotuli  Scotia,  The,  276. 

Ruubli,  William,  first  Swiss  priest  to 
marry,  31. 

Rouen,  Churrh  at,  IM. 

Rough,  Joliii,  Scottish  preac  her,  28r>. 

Roussel,  Gerard,  97j  liiJL 

Jioyal  Lecturers  in  Paris,  95^  98. 

Rubric,  The  Black,  on  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  Snp|»er,  862,  iOL  a. 

Rubric,  OmamerUit,  of  1559,  iQ5 
and  A. 

lUU  of  Faith,  Doctrine  of  the,  at  the 

Council  of  Trent,  568,  572if. 
Rujsbroec,  Jan  van,  the  Mystic,  22&. 

Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Sapper, 
ousht  to  be  celebrAted  weekly,  1115 
and  n.  ;  both  "kinds"  partaken, 
355,  discussed  ntthe  Regens- 
burg  Conference,  522/^  ;  Doctrine 
of,  aefined  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
668,  582jf. 

Sacramental  Controversy,  Bern 
Theses  and  the,  52  :  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Rhine  Provines,  ii2  ; 
OarlstMlfs  views,  &&;  Zwingli'a 
views  perme«te  German  cities.  53  ; 
controversy  complicated  by  politi- 
cal idea*,  ;  common  thoughts 
about  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  54. ;  Eucharist  and  Ma.sH, 
fi& ;  Zwingli'a  theory,  bh. ;  Luther's 
theory,  56 ;  Calvin's  theory 
accepted  in  Switzerland,  59  ;  and 
in  part  of  Germany,  tilL 

Saeramcniariana,  name  gfiven  to  the 
followers  of  Zwingli,  HiL 

Sadoleto,  Giacomo,  Cardinal,  507,. 
511L 

Saint-Andr^,  Marshal,  184j  IM. 

Saint  Andrews,  2fi5. 

Saint   Bartholomew,    Massacre  of, 

IfiS ;  medal  struck  in  Roma  in 

honour  of,  20Q  and  a. 
Saint  DenK  Henry  iv.  received  into 

the  Roman  Church  at,  21S  ;  battle 

of, 

Saint  Germains,  Ififi. 

Saint  Jacques,  Rue  de,  in  Parit,  167. 

IIL 
Saint  Omers, 

Sainte  Aldegonde,  Philip  de  Marnix, 
lonl  of,  2ifi. 


St.  Gallen.    See  Oailen. 
Salamanca,  University  uf,  iiL 
Salic  Law,  in  France,  206 ;  believed 

to  hold  in  England,  323. 
Salnieron,  Alonso,  Jetiuit,  687,  548. 

556,  r)66.  595. 
Sahburg,  Anabaptists  io,  4i8  ;  ifii 
Sam,  Conrad,  of  Ulm,  58. 
Samson  or  Sanson,  Hemhard,  a  seller 

of  ludulsencea, 
Saiioerre,  Hugufnot  stronghold,  2iiL 
Sandilands,  Sir  Jamen, 
Sandys,  Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York, 

Mi. 

Saunier,  Antoine,  Sn-iss  evangelist. 
Savoy,  45  ;  Duke  of,  62^  64^  66»  77, 

Schatrhausen,  Swisa  Canton,  22,  46^ 
43,  48,  60^  122. 

Schifanoya,  11^  Venetian  agent  in 
England,  392,  SfiS  and  n. 

Schmalkald,  340,  347. 

Schmalkald,  Df-fendrr  of  the,  34 L 

Schvialkald  League,  The^  and  M(in- 
•ter,  iiHiiL 

Schriider,  Johann,  Anabaptist 
preacher  in  Munster,  45iL 

Schwenkfeld,  Caapar,  428,  458.  4M. 

Schwyj:,  Forest  Canton,  burnt  Pwtor 
Kaiser  of  Zurich  as  a  heretic,  ; 
21/..  48. 

Scot,  Bishop,  400  n. 

Scotland,  and  Heidelburg  Cateehitni, 
4  n. ;  preparation  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, ^25  ;  influence  of  old  Celtic 
Church,  275/. ;  Lollardy  in,  276/.; 
Acta  of  Parliament  to  suppress 
Reformation,  2&1 ;  French  or 
English  alliance,  281/.,  294  ; 
place  in  the  Eturopean  situation, 
295;  English  invasion.  2a8  ;  Cmt- 
fessicnt  of  FaUK,  Book  of  Discipline, 
Book  of  Common  Order,  302  Jf. 

Scoto- Pelagian  Theology,  474,  570. 

Scottish  Church  and  Civil  supremacy, 
8. 

Scottish  Liturgy  KiiA  English  alliance, 

2fla  ;  3Qfi, 
Scripture,  Holy.    See  Rule  of  Faith. 
Sea-Beggars,  The,  capture  Brill,  2liO  ; 

defeat  Spanish   fleet,  261.  263  ; 

relieve  Leyden,  264  ;  2QL 
Secular  control   over  ecclesiastical 

matters,  8,  12fi  ;  in  S^tain,  48fiL 
Sempach,  Battle  of,  26. 
Seneoa,  De  dementia,  12,  &fi. 
.Senlis.  Battle  of.  211. 
S«us,  The  French  Council  of,  144.^ 
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Serip«ndo,  GiorUnin.  General  of  the 
AugiiRtihian  Ereniittrs,  on  the 
Doctriw  of  Jufi  firntioi^  578. 

Servede  (SerretiiH)  MigUfl  <le,  vmm,u- 
ment  expiaUrire  to,  180/.  ;  i2i 
and  n.,  ill, 

Seville,  College  at,  481. 

Si^na  txhUniiva  and  rtpretenkUiva, 

Simon,  Preacher  at  Aigle, 
Simonetta,   Luigi,  Cardinal,  dutit.s 

at  Trent,  590. 
Simons,   Menno,  oigauitw^d  Baptist 

Churches,  42?,  ifiiL 
Sin,  Dodrine.  of,  at  tlic  Rcgpnshnri; 

Conference,  519/  ;  at  the  Council 

of  Trent,  575/ 
Singinj;,  congregational,  105. 
Sion,  The  Bishop  (•!.  fiiL 
SixUcH,  Thr,  2\V,  213,  21i 
SixtUB  v.,  Pone,  208/. 
Sociniani«m  UegHn  with  a  critioiftm 

of  doctrines,  ilil ;  and  HnniMiiisni, 

474  ;  and  Scotist  theology.  Hi ; 

its  idea  of  Fa»/A,  iZ5  :  of  Scrifture, 

476  ;  God  is  Dominium  Abto/utum, 
'    illjf-^  ;theAtonement«aperfl  uotis, 

478 :   doctrine  of   the  Chtfixk, 

480./f. 

Socinians  called  the  Poliah  Brethren, 

423. 
Soletire,  23. 

Solothurn,  Swiss  Canton,  22. 
Somerset,  Edward  Se^-roour,  Dnke  of, 

Lord  Protector  of  England.  283, 

299.  352,  859. 
Somniiires,   Huguenot  stronghold, 

Sorbonne,  The,  the  theological 
faculty  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
drafts  a  series  of  articles  against 
Calvin's  Jnaiilutio,  lAl  ;  its  list  of 
Prohibited  Books,  148,  fiOS  ;  95, 
139,  142.  144/.  146. 

Sozzini,  FaiiHto,  founder  of  the 
Socinian  Church,  42^  421 ; 
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we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  he^  to  the  task  of  the  mcnal  understanding 
and  farterpretatfaa  of  haoMB  We/'—Tke  Living  Chmnh. 

"This  book  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value. 
It  is  an  hoMT  to  Amedcan  fdwJaiahlp  and  Aneifaen  Christian  tfrinkfaig. 
It  is  a  work  wUdk  haa  been  wrought  out  with  remarkable  grasp  of  con- 
ception, and  power  of  just  analysis,  fullness  of  information,  richness  of 
thought,  and  afflueocc  of  apt  and  luminous  illustration.  Its  style  is  singu- 
larly dear,  dmpte,  facile,  and  strong.  Too  much  gratification  can  haidly 
be  expressed  at  the  any  the  author  Hfts  the  whole  enbject  of  ethici  up  out 
of  the  5loug^  of  mere  naturalism  into  its  own  place,  ^f^hen  it  is  seen  to  hb 
illiunincd  by  the  Christian  revelation  and  ya»oa."^The  Advonu, 
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"We  hope  every  clergyman  will  not  rest  content  tiU  he  has  pzbcttred  and 
studied  this  most  admirable  and  useful  book.  Every  really  useful  question 
relating  to  man — his  nature,  his  fall,  and  his  redemption,  his  present  life  of 
gntoe,  Us  life  after  death,  his  future  life — is  treated  of.  We  may  add  that  the 
most  con5;ervatively  inclined  believer  in  the  Old  Testament  will  find  nothing 
in  this  book  to  startle  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  book  is  fuUy  cogm- 
MBt  of  Oe  sImBd  vitws  WfiwHag  aadent  Scriptures.  The  tone  is 
reverent  throughout,  and  no  one  who  reads  attentive^  can  fail  to  derive  fresh 
li|^  and  benefit  from  the  exposition  here  given." — The  Canadian  Church- 

"We  commend  this  book  with  a  special  prayer,  believing  that  it  will  make 
the  Old  Testament  a  richer  book;  and  maxe  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  stand  more  secure  to  every  one  who  reads 
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"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  remarkable  work,  both  on  account 
of  the  thoroughness  of  its  criticism  and  the  boldness  of  its  views." — The 

"Dr.  McGiffcrt  has  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  suggestive,  and  con- 
structive wock.  He  is  in  thorou^  and  ea^  possession  m  his  sources  and 
materials*  so  that  his  poaithe  cooBtfoctioD  b  scidk^ 

the  demolition  of  opposing  views,  or  llie  indevnak  discttnion  of  subordinate 

questions."— rA«  Methodic  Review. 

"The  ckamesB,  self-consistency,  and  force  of  the  whole  impression  pf 
ApeHrtlcClirislfcmftyuMi  which  we  leave  tWs  book,  goes  fir  to  gunraiMee 
its  pennaaoit  Mhtt  nod  wtoutm.^-'TIm  .E»pnii». 
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"lOf  judgment  is  singularly  fsir,  cshn,  nnbiasied,  «nd  indepcndenL  It 
is  also  tiMfoaghfy  MveventisL  .  .  .  The  service,  whidb  Ins  book  iriU  tender 
in  the  present  confusbn  of  mind  on  this  gfent  subject,  can  sceic^  'be  over- 

"...  Canon  Driver's  book  is  characterized  throughout  by  thorov^ 
Christian  scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the  expression  of  mprr 
opinions,  candor  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  of  the  necessary  inferences 
from  them,  and  the  devout  recognition  of  the  divine  in  working  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  Hdscews,  and  of  the  tokens  of  divine  inspiiatloa  In  Ae  Ktetature 
viiich  ncoids  and  embodies  it"— Dr.  A.  P.  PsAMinr»  ^  He  Cewiwtffi 
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Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  InleqiRtatioii,  Amherst  CoUeg* 
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"Professor  Smith  has,  by  his  comprehensive  and  vitalized  history,  laid 
all  «ho  care  for  the  Okl  Testament  under  great  obligations." — Tk9 

"The  Tohnne  is  diaracterized  bj  eitiaordinary  cleaniess  of  conception 
and  representation,  tfiofottgli  scfaoteily  ability,  and  diann  of  styie.''^rAe 
/nlcrjsr. 

"We  ham  n  ckar,  interesting,  instnictfve  acoount  of  the  growth  of  Israel, 
embodying  a  series  of  careful  judgments  on  die  countless  problems  that  face 

the  man  who  tries  to  understand  the  life  of  that  remarkable  people.  The 
'Histor\'*  taktu  its  place  worthily  by  the  side  of  Driver's  Introduction. 
The  student  of  to-day  is  to  be  congratulatcti  on  hanng  so  valuable  an  ad- 
dition made  to  his  stock  of  tools." — The  Expository  Times. 
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"The  XycHik  is  a  great  work,  whatever  one's  own  dogmatic  opinions  may 
be,  or  however  one  might  wish  to  criticize  some  of  the  yK>sitions  taken  by 
Dr.  Stevens.  It  shows  mastery  of  the  subject,  breadth  of  view  combined 
with  Uie  minutue  of  schofatrship,  that  »  admirahle.  It  diouSl  have  a  wide 
reading,  and  it  can  do  much  fm  this  tian&itional  time  of  onus,  when  nodiii^ 
is  more  netdt  H  than  the  reintexpietatkm  of  the  old  fonnuhtt  in  the  fife,  of 
to-day." — The  Examiner, 

"Profeaaor  Stevens  has  petforaaed  a  task  of  great  importance,  certain 
to  exert  wide  and  helpful  influence  in  settling  tlte  minds  of  men.  He  has 
treated  the  subject  historically  and  has  given  to  Christ  the  first  place  in 
interpreting  his  own  mission." — Congregationaiist  and  Christian  World, 
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"Parker]  with  \vi>;flnm  and  instnu  lion  and  a  profound  piety.  ...  It  is 
pithy,  pertinent,  and  judicious  from  cover  to  cover.  .  .  .  An  exceedingly 
comprehensive,  sagacious,  and  suggestive  study  and  application  of  its 
theme."— r*e  Cangregatumalist. 

"We  have  here,  for  the  pastor,  the  most  nKxlern  practical  treatise  yet 
publbhed — sagacious,  balanced,  devout,  inspiring." — The  Dial. 

"A  comprehensive,  inspiring,  ami  helpful  puide  to  a  busy  pastor.  One 
finds  in  it  a  multitude  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  development  of  the 
Spiritual  and  working  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  answer  to  many  proUems 
that  are  a  constant  perplezi^  to  the  faithful  minister." — The  Christian 
Intelligeneer, 
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un  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments 


EDITORS'  PREFACE 


HERE  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 


written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular 


or  homiletical   character.     The  Cambridge   Bible  for 
SehoolSy  the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students, 
The  Speaker* s  Commentary ,  The  Popular  Commentary  (SchaflT), 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.    But  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such  series  of 
Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  turn 
A.  T.  i  De  Wette's  Kurtgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum 
JV.  T. ;   Meyer's  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar ;  Kcil  and 
Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  das  A.  T. ;  Lange's 
T/uologisch-homiletisches  Bibelwerk;  Nowack's  Handkommeniar 
zum  A.  T.  :  Holtzmann's  Handkommeniar  turn  N,  T,  Several 
of  these  have  been  translated,  edited,  and  in  some  cases  enlarged 
and  adapted,  for  the  English-speaking  public;  others  are  in 
process  of  translation.    But  no  corresponding  series  by  British 
or  American  divines  has  hitherto  been  produced.    The  way  has 
been  prepared  by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  EUicott, 
Kalisch,  Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others;  and  the 
time  has  come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enter* 
prise,  when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars   in   the    production   of   a   critical,  comprehensive 
CommeDtary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  bibUcal  8cholaiihip» 
and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 
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Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a  series 
of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  under  the 
editonhip  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America,  and  of 
Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Tesument,  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaria  will  be  international  and  inter-confessional, 
and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias.  They 
will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of  the  original  texts 
of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of  iatarpcetation.  They 
are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and  clergymen,  and  will  be 
written  in  a  compact  style.  Each  book  will  be  pfeoeded  by  an 
Introduction,  stating  the  lesulti  of  criticism  vpon  it,  and  discuss- 
ing impartially  the  qucitions  still  lemaining  open.  The  details 
of  criticism  will  appear  in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the 
Commentsty.  Each  section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced 
with  a  psraphiase,  or  tommacy  of  contents.  Technical  details 
of  textual  and  philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rale,  be  kept 
distinct  from  matter  of  a  move  general  character ;  and  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  exc^etical  noies  will  be  amused,  «  fiv  as 
possible,  so  m  to  be  senrioeable  to  students  not  aoquaiiited  with 
Hebrew.  The  History  of  Inteipretation  of  the  Boola  will  be 
dealt  with,  when  nece— ry,  hn  the  Introductions,  with  critical 
notices  of  the  moat  important  Utertture  of  the  sobfect.  Historical 
and  Ardueological  questions,  as  wcU  as  questions  of  Biblical 
Theology,  are  included  in  the  plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but 
not  Plmctical  or  Homiletical  Exegesis.  The  Volumes  will  oon- 
stitule  a  mdfimn  aeries. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  VOLUMES  AND  AUTHORS 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

QCMCSIS.  The  Rtv.  John  Skinner,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literatare,  Colkse  of  PnthfUdan  ChOfCll  of  KngfaiBd, 
Cambridge,  England. 

CXODU8.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  KlNlfBDY,  D.D.,  Prolosfor  of  Hobrew, 

University  of  Edinburgh* 

LKVITieUS.  J.  F.  Stbnnimg,  M.A..  Fdlow  of  Wadham  College*  Oxford. 

NUMaCIIS.  Tht  R«v.  G.  BvCHANAif  GtAY,  D.D.,  Prataor  of  Hofarew, 
Mansfield  CoUoge,  OsM.  fiWw  Ifitdj^, 

DBIfTBIIONOMY.  The  Rer.  S.  R.  Drivkk,  D.D..  D.Ult..  Regiot  Fra- 
fMior  of  Hebrew,  Osfoid.  {iMnv  JUady, 

JOSNUA.  Tho  Rot.  GiOKOS  Adam  Smith.  D.D.,  IX.D.,  PiofBMor  of 
Hebrew,  United  Free  Chnrdi  College,  Glaifo#. 

JUOdCS.  The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  ThcoU 
Ofjr,  Hemrd  Univeraity,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [MltwAeady, 

SAMUCL.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  SMITH.  D.D.,  SOONlinM  Professor  of  Biblical 
History,  Amherst  CoUi^  Mass.  £A^«w  Rtady* 

KINGS.  The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  LI,  r>  ,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Langnages,  Union  Thoologieal  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

CHRONICLC8.  The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yele  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

CZRA  AND  NCHCMIAH.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D..  Rector 
of  St.  Mark's  Church.  New  York  City,  sometinie  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
P.  £.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

PSALMS.  The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  BriggS.  D.D.,  D.Litt..  Professor  of  Thei^ 
logical  Encyclopedia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  \m  fwlr.   ff0m  kemif, 

PROVERBS,  llie  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Haivaid  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  \N(m  JUUy, 

JOB.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Iitt,  Regins  Frofeesor  of  He> 
brewt  Oxford. 
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ISAIAH.  Chaps.  UXXXIX.  The  Rev.  a  BUCHANAN  GtAY,  D.D., 
ProfesMw  of  Hebrew*  MmsfieM  CoUe^e*  Oxfoid. 


ISAIAH.  Chaps.  XL-LXVI.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.^tL, 
Renins  Professor  of  Hebrewi  Ojifovd. 

JERKMIAH.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  KtRKPATRICK.  D.D.,  Den  of  Ely,  SOmctiBM 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge,  England. 

CZEKICL.  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Cookk,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  Magdalen 
College,  and  the  Kev.  Cuarlls  F.  Burnby,  D.LitL,  FeUow  and  Lecturer 
m  Hebrew,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

• 

OANICL.  The  Rev.  John  P.  Pfters,  Ph.D.,  D  P.,  sometime  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  P.  K.  Divinity  School,  Philaddphia,  now  Rector  of  St. 
Miehfliel's  Church,  New  York  City. 

AMOS  AND  HOSCA.  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  sometime  Tresi. 
dent  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  [AW  Keady^ 

MICAH  TO  HAGGAI.  Prof.  John  P.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago; 
Prof.  Charles  P.  Fagnani.  D.D.,  Union  TheolM^  Seminary,  New 
York:  W.  Hayis  Ward,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Editor  of  Tkt  Imd^mdmi,  New 
York:  Prof.  Julius  A.  Bever,  Union  Theological  Seiaiaary»  NtwYork* 
and  Prof.  H.  G.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Boston  UniversiQr. 

ZKCHAR1AH  TO  JOHAH.  Prof.  H.  G.  MITCHELL,  D.D.,  Prof.  JOHli 
?.  Shitk  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Bbvrr. 

BSTHKR.  The  Rev.  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Hart, 
ford  Theological  Seminary. 

KOCLKSIASTC8.  Prof.  C;eor<;f  A.  Barton,  Pb.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 

RVTN.  SONG  OF  SONGS  AND  LAM CNTATIONS.  Rev. Chari.es A. 
Rriogs.  D.D.,  D. Litt.,  Professor  of  Theological  £ncyck>p«dia  and  Sym* 
boUcs,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


TH£  NEW  TESTAMENT 

ST.  MATTNBW.  Tbe  Rar.  Willoughet  C.  Allis.  M.A.,  Fdlow  Md 
Lectnrer  in  Theology  «nd  Hebitw,  Excier  CoQcge.  Oxted.       {In  fnu, 

ST.  MARK.  Rev.  £.  P.  GouLD,  D.D..  sometime  Professor  of  New  Tcsta- 
flMnt  LiM«tnr«.  P.  E.  Divinity  Sdiool,  Pinladeiphia.  [MmJUOy, 

ST.  LUKC.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  sometime  Master  of 
University  College,  Durham.  [Atar  fttudy. 
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ST.  JOHN.  The  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St 
Pitrielt*s  aad  Lectnrer  la  Divimly*  Vmnmkf  of  DabUa. 

HARMONY  OP  THC  OOSPKLS.  The  Rev.  WiLLUM  Sanday.  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Profeuor  of  Diviaiqr,  Osiofd,  aad  the  Rav.  Wil- 
LouGHBY  C.  Allen,  M.A.»  Fdlow  and  LMturtr  ia  Diviai^aad  Habffw» 
Exeter  College,  Oxf  ord. 

ACTS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Ti  rner,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  N.  fiATK,  M.A.,  F.iamining  rhaplain  to  Uw 

Bishop  of  lA>ndon. 

ROMANS.  The  Rev.  William  SaMDav,  D.I).,  LL.D..  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev. 
•A.  C.  Headlam,  M.A.,  D.D..  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

CORINTHIANS.  The  Right  Rev.  Arch.  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Dawiom  Walkbr,  D.D.,  Theological  Tntor  ia  the 
Univeraity  of  Durham. 

OALATIANS.  The  Rev.  EaifiST  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  ProCeasor  of  New 
Teataawat  Lhentuxe,  Uaiveraity  of  Chicago. 

CPHC8IANS  AND  COLOSSIANS.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott.  B.D., 
D.Litt.,  sometime  Profesaor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Triaity  College,  Dublin,  now 
Labrariaa  of  the  aame.  [Ntw  R^tdy, 

FHILimAlfS  AND  PHILKMOM.  Tha  Rev.  MARvm  R.  Vincent, 
D.D..  Profeaaorof  Biblical  Lateratote,  Uaion  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York  City.  (AW^amT/. 

THKSSALOMIANS.  Tlie  Rev.  Tames  E.  Frame.  M.A..  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology.  Uoioa  Theological  Seaiinary,  New  York. 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLCS.  The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  KeUe  College  aad  Profesaor  of  Exegcaii*  Oxford. 

HEBREWS.  The  Rev.  A.  Nairne,  .M..V..  I'rofcssor  of  Hebrew  in  King*a 
College,  I^ndon. 

ST.  JAMC8.  I  hr  Rev.  James  II.  RorE<:,  D.D.,  Bnssey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  C  riticism  in  Harvard  University. 

PETER  AND  JUOC.  The  Rev,  CfJARi  Ks  Bigg,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  ot  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  \Ntnv  Ready. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.   The  Rev.  K.  A.  BROOKS, B.D., FeUow 

and  Divinity  Lecturer  in  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

flKVELATION.  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  CharlSI*  M.A.»  D.D.,  PtoleMor 

of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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Deuteronomy 

By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  D.Utt. 
Regius  Pxofeasor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  CKurch,  Oxford 

Crown  8vo.   Net,  la.oo 


"  1 1  is  a  plManie  to  •ee  ct  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  cammeotaix 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  one  of  such 
merit.  This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  upon 
Deuteronomy." — Professor  K.  L.  Curtis,  oJ  Yaie  University, 

"Thb  volume  of  Professor  Driver's  is  mftrieed  bgr  hh  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  •will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wshes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  contents  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  Old 
Tttammt  thnnf^t.  The  Mithor  findt  Mope  for  displaying  hb  weH-known 
wide  and  ■ecumle  knowledge,  ud  ddkote  appreciation  of  Che  genint  of  tlie 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  con- 
structed lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  detsiled 
mminsrion  of  the  texU" — LantUm  Athenaum. 


Numbers 

By  tlw  itev.  C  BUCHANAN  QRAY*  D.O. 

PrafoBor  of  Hebiew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford 


CrowH  Svo.  N«t»  $a.oQ 


"Most  Bible  readers  have  the  impre«ion  that  'Numbers'  is  a  doll  book 
only  relieved  by  the  faciUiancj  of  the  Balaam  chapteit  and  some  snatches 

of  old  Hebrew  songs,  Imtf  as  Piof.  Gray  shows  nith  admiimbie  skill  and 

insight,  its  historical  and  religious  value  is  not  that  which  lies  on  the  surface. 
Prof.  Gray's  Commentary  is  distinguished  by  fine  scholarship  and  sanity 
of  judgment;  it  is  imposaible  to  commend  it  too  wannl/.*' — Satwrday  Review 
{London). 
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Judges 

By  Dffw  OBORQB  FOOT  MOORB,  0JK< 

Ttckmat  <d  ThMlogjr,  fitivaid  Unfvcni^ 

Crawa  tvo.  N0t»  $3.00 


''Professor  Moore  has  more  than  sustained  his  acliolftrljr  Kpntalioii  in  this 
work,  which  gives  us  for  the  fint  time  in  English  a  commcnlaiy  on  Judges 

not  excelled,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  language  of  the  worid."— Piofaior 

L.  W.  Batten,  oJ  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

"Although  a  critical  commentary,  this  work  has  its  practical  uses,  and  by 
its  divisions,  headlines,  etc.,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  with  the  other  books  of  the 
■etiet,  it  it  suie  to  find  iti  wmjr  into  the  hands  of  puiocB  nnd  achokrly  \&y- 

**Vk/t  its  prodecesson,  this  voiume  wiU  be  mamHy  welcomed— whilst  to 
those  whose  means  of  securing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  whkh 
it  treats  are  Bmited,  it  is  simpljr  iovahiable."— ErfwiftMrffc  Seattmn, 


The  Books  of  Samuel 

By  Rev.  HENRY  PRESERVED  5MITH,  D,D. 

Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Interpretation  in  Amherst  College 


Crown  8vo.   Net,  $3.00 


"Professor  SndA^  Commentary  will  for  some  time  be  the  standard  work 
on  Samuel,  and  we  heartfly  congratulate  him  on  scholarly  work  so  faith- 
fully accomplished 

"The  Hleruy  ({nalftjr  of  the  hook  deserves  meathm.  We  do  not  usually 

go  to  commentaries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  this  book  has  a  dis- ' 
tinct,  though  imobtriisive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The: 
translation  is  always  felicitous,  and  often  tenders  further  comment  need*. 

less." — Th€  Evangelist. 

''The  author  exhibits  precisely  that  scholarly  attitude  which  will  com- 
mend his  work  to  the  widest  audience." — The  Churchman. 

"The  commentary  is  the  most  complete  and  mlaule  hitherto  published 
by  an  English-speaking  scholar." — Literaturt. 
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The  Book  of  Psalms 


1^ 


By  CHARLB5  AUGUSTUS  BRIQQ5,  D.O.,  O.Utt. 

Profeiwi  of  Tbeological  Encydoptsdia  and  Symbdks,  Union  TheologiaU 

Seniinaiy,  New  Yotk 


BMIUE  GRACE  BRIGGS,  B.D. 


"Christian  scholarship  seems  here  to  have  reached  the  highest  level  yet 
atuined  in  study  of  tlie  book  wliidi  in  religious  importunce  itandi  next  to 
the  Gospels.  BBs  work  upon  it  is  not  likely  to  be  excelled  in  learning,  both 
massive  and  minute,  by  any  votame  of  tfw  Intsraational  Seiiea»  to  winch  it 
bek»ngB."-<rib»  OtOkok, 

'*We  have  in  this  irork  what  we  should  expect,  extreme  thoroughness, 
•dwlaily  preddon  and  depth  of  insight.'* — The  Clumhman. 

"Dr.  Briggs  writes  after  forty  years  of  dose  study  of  his  subject,  and 
possesses  a  wealth  of  inionnation  which  is  positively  astounding." — Episcopal 
JUcorder. 

"It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  here  in  compact  form  the 

best  available  commentary  upon  the  first  book  of  the  Psalter.  It  is  not 
simply  grammatical  and  lexical,  but  it  embodies  the  best  results  of  the 
aiitbor's  study  of  Biblical  theolt^.  These  serve  to  bring  out  doubly  the 
signiftcancc  wad  import  of  thcst  Iqnnni  of  woiriiip  of  ancient  Imd.''— rAa 

"It  is  a  mar\'el  of  minute  scholarship,  a  monument  to  the  patient  pains* 
taking  assiduity  aa4  hpc  scholanbip  of  the  atttbor."'*Rev.  Lyman  AsaoTTt 
D.D. 
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Proverbs 

Ifet  l|iv..GmWPORD  H.  TOYt  tkU^ 
TtaictMT  of  Brimw  in  fitfvwd  Vniwiil^ 


Crown  8vo.  Net, 


"  Professor  Toy's  commentary  on  Proverbs  maintains  the  highest  standard 
ol  the  International  Critical  Commfttfariea.  We  era  ghe  no  higher  praiw. 
Pwyweibft  present*  compaiBthrdy  few  pnililems  in  criticism,  but  offers  large 
opportunities  to  the  expositor  and  cxegete.  Plofeaior  Toy's  woiIl  it 
thorough  and  complete." — The  Congregaiumalist. 

"A  first <lass,  up-to-date,  critical  and  e»getical  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  in  the  English  language  was  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  Biblical 
•diolaxdiip.  Accordingly,  we  may  not  be  yielding  to  tiie  latest  addWon  to 
die  IntenMtional  Critical  Series  the  trffante  it  deserves,  when  we  say  that  it 
at  once  takes  the  first  place  in  its  class.  That  place  it  undoubtedly  deserves, 
however,  and  would  have  secured  even  against  much  more  formidable  com- 
pelilors  than  it  happens  to  have.  It  is  altogether  a  well-arranged,  lucid 
exposition  of  tliis  unique  book  in  the  Bible,  based  on  a  CBiefiil  study  of  the 
tnt  and  the  Hngnistk  and  historical  hackground  of  cvety  part  of  it."— JAs 


Amos  and  Hosea 

By  WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of  Chicago 


"I  shall  have  pleasoie  In  iccommending  it  to  all  students  in  our  Senunary. 

This  book  fjlls,  in  the  most  favorable  manner,  a  long-felt  want  for  a  good 
critical  commentary  on  two  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."— Rev.  Lewis  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Pro/esMr  oj  Hebrew,  Hartford 
TluohgUat  5tmi$iary. 

"He  has  gone,  widi  characteristic  minuteness,  not  only  into  the  analysu 
and  discussion  of  each  point,  endeavoring  in  every  case  to  be  thorou^ly 
exhaustive,  but  also  into  the  histor>'  of  exegesis  and  discussion.  Nothing  at 
all  worthy  of  consideration  has  been  passed  by.  The  consequence  is  that 
when  one  carefully  studies  what  has  been  brought  together  in  this  volume,' 
dUitr  upon  some  psssage  of  tiie  tiro  piophHs  treated,  or  upon  some  question 
of  criticdl  or  antiquarian  importance  in  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
volume,  one  feels  that  he  has  obttlned  an  sdsquitei/  ryhsmtift  view  of  the 
subject.'*— inkrior. 
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5t.  Mark 

By  the  Rev.  B.  P.  QOULD,  D.a 

Late  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  P.  £.  Divinity  School. 

Phfladdphia 

Crown  ftve.  Net,  $a*BO 


"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
study  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  lund  ever  attemptoi  in  the 
Ft"g"***  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the  proper  aae  of 
a  ocauneniuy  it  will  prove  u  iimliiablB  aid."— rJht  LiMtrm  QmmitHy, 

"Pwifcssur  GooM  hat  dolie  Us  woifc  and  thoroughly.  .  .  .  Hie 
commentary  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  critical  method  at  its  bat.  •  .  • 
The  Word  study  .  .  .  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literutnre  of 
the  subject,  but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It 
^iffltMikaiiiongdiBbsstyMftfattwIatMtcnmiiii^ 

''Dr.  Gould's  oommentaiy  on  Mark  Isa  laifpe  saooess,  .  .  .  and  a  credit 
to  American  scholarship.  ...  He  has  undoubtedly  given  ns  a  coaunentary 

on  Mark  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will 
be  true  in  the  case  of  every  volimie  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs." — The 
Biblical  Worid, 


St.  Luke 

By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  PLUnnER,  D.D. 

Master  of  University  Collme,  Durham  ;  formQriv  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor 

ofTrinity  College,  Oxfofd, 

Cram  8v<i.  Net*  ij.oo 


"It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
sound  exegesis.  It  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Xhiid  Gospel,  and  iHU  take  an  honoiable  place  in  Ae  •ntiea  of  wkidi  it 
lonns  a  part."— PloL  D.  D.  SaucoHD,  im     CrUkd  JMnv. 

"We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  sdrntific  accuracy  of  die  In-. 

terpretations.  .  •  •  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
book  is  coitaiwm  sense,  fortified  by  leamii^  and  piety."— r/M  BtraU  tnd 
Fresbyter. 

"It  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  somewhat  scanty  stock  of 
&st<lasa  commentaries  on  the  Third  Gospel.  By  its  scholarly  thorouf^- 
nets  it  wett  snateias  Urn  repatatkm  lAich  tkm  iMrmi atiokal  Skkzb  has 
•liMdjr  won.'*— Prof.  J.  H.  TBAvn,  •IHonmd  UwhrnwHf, 
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Romans 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SANDAY.  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Lady  Margaret  I'roftJisor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Cliurth,  Oxford 

and  the 

Rev.  A.  C.  HEADLAM.  M.A..  D.D. 

Piinctpal  of  King's  College,  London 

Crown  8vOk  Net,  $3.00 


"  Wc  do  not  hcMtatc  to  commend  this  88  the  best  rommrntarv  r>n  Romans 
Vft  written  in  Knglish.  It  will  do  much  to  yiopularizc  this  ailinirablc  and 
much  needed  scries,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  mtelKgihte  to  plain  BiUe 
readera."— rir«  Chweh  Statiiard, 

"A  commcntar\'  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
\vhi(  h  brings  to  students  and  niinisti  r>  an  ai(l  which  they  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. .  .  .  There  b  probably  no  oilu  r  commentary  in  which  crititisnj  has 
been  employed  so  suocessfulty  and  hnpartially  to  bring  out  the  author's 
thought."— AT.  Y.  Independent, 

'*We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 

C'lnimrntary.  It  is  not  only  critical,  but  r\rprtical,  ••x|M>sitory.  d<Ktrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  spirittial.  The  positive  (Dndusions  of  the  books 
are  very  numerous  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mentary d<xs  not  fail  to  s]wak  with  the  Utmost  feverence  of  the  whole  word 
of  God." — The  Congregaiionalist. 


Ephesians  and  Colossians 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.,  D.Litt. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  now  ci  Hebrew,  llritdty  College, 

DubKn 


Crown  6vo,   Net,  $2.50 


"The  exegesis  based  so  solidly  on  thj  nxk  f(>un<lati(>n  of  philology  is 
.Trininicntativrlv  and  convincint^v  "trong.  A  spiritual  and  evanj^clii  a!  tenor 
iKTvadcb  the  interpretation  from  Ursl  to  last.  .  .  .  These  element?,  to- 
gether with  the  author's  fuU-orbed  visbn  oi  the  truth,  with  his  discrimina- 
tive judgment  and  his  frlirity  of  expression,  make  this  the  peer  of  any  com- 
mentary on  these  important  letters."— riii^  Standard. 

"An  exceedingly  caa-ful  and  painstaking;  pi'<r  f>f  work.  The  introduc- 
tory di.M  us>ions  of  questions  Iw  arin^'  on  the  aullu  raic  ity  and  integrity  (of 
the  epistles)  are  clear  and  candid,  and  the  ex(M»siu<in  of  the  text  displays  a 
fine  scholarship  and  insight."— N^orl/htvsfrm  Christian  Advocate. 
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Philippians  and  Philemon 

By  the  Rev.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D. 

Pnrfesaor  of  BibUcal  Litemtare  in  Union  Tbeolo^cal  Seminary,  New  Yoifc 


Crown  8vo.   Net,  $3.00 


"Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  en  mc,h  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  iu 
place  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  Ixlonps.  It  is  full  of  just  such 
information  as  ihc  Bible  student,  lay  or  clerical,  needs;  and  while  giving  an 
abundance  of  the  tnOhs  of  enkKdon  to  aid  die  aitical  atodent  of  die  text,  it 
abounds  also  in  that  more  popular  infonnation  which  enables  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himself  in  St.  Paul's  place,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles." — BoMfon  Advtrtiter. 

''Throui^iout  the  wask.  scholarly  research  is  evident.  It  commends  itsdJ 
by  its  dear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  os 
every  page,  its  compactnefls  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  arrangemenL" 
—UUhtran  World, 


5t.  Peter  and  St,  Jude 

By  the  Rer.  CHARLBS  BIOO,  D.O. 

Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford 


Crown  8vo.  Net,  $3.50 


"His  commentary  is  very  satisfactori'  indeed.  Hb  notes  are  particular!) 
valuable.  W c  kn'  <\v  of  no  work  on  these  Epistles  which  is  90  full  and  satis- 
factory."— The  Living  Church. 

"Canon  Bipg's  work  is  pre-eminently  characterized  by  judicial  open 
mindedncss  and  sympathetic  insight  into  historical  conditions.  His  realistic 
interpretation  of  the  relations  of  the  a[x>stles  and  the  circumstances  of  tht 
early  church  renders  the  volume  invaluable  to  students  of  these  themes 
The  excgctical  work  in  the  volume  rests  on  the  broad  basis  of  careful  lin- 
guistic study,  acquaintance  with  apocal)rptic  literature  and  the  writings  ol 
the  Fathers,  a  sane  judgment,  and  good  sense." — Amariean  Jtumat  0j 
Theohgy, 
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